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SCIENCE AND INFORMATION IN ENGLISH WRITINGS 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

The publication of English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century (1913) by 
C. L. Eongsford showed for the first time the mass of historical writings in the 
vernacular (to say nothing of those in Latin) which the fifteenth century saw in 
circulation. He was at pains to argue that such a state of affairs postulated a 
widespread ability to read, and this point is further emphasized in his Prejudice and 
Promise in XVth Century England (1925).^ What he says there has been supported 
by the researches of Professor J. W. Adamson who, in a paper read to the Biblio- 
graphical Society in 1929; entitled ‘The Extent of Literacy in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries collected a great deal of evidence on this point. More recently 
it has been shown that a considerable ‘reading pubhc’ was created during the 
fifteenth century, that a demand for vernacular literature was spreading rapidly, 
and that a diversity of literary wares was forthcoming to meet this new demand.^ 
The situation as it developed in the fifteenth century may be further clarified by 
examining the material writers were providing in certain fields, and for this purpose 
I have taken the.work of the century with which Professor J. E. Wells, in his Manual 
of the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1400, deals in a chapter headed ‘Science, 
Information, Documents Wells thus sums up the output in these fields before 1400 : 
^Scientific and documentary composition of all sorts in the period (i.e. 1050-1400) 
was for the most part not in English. Yet there survive in the vernacular a few 
technical treatises, medical recipes, pieces on the virtues of plants, statements of 
the characteristics of countries or of districts, glosses, specifications of measures, 
writings on natural philosophy, charms, interpretations of dreams and natural 
phenomena, documents, etc.’^ In the account which follows, Wells’s classification 
has been retained and the materials discussed in his Manual and the Seven Supple- 
ments taken as a convenient and trustworthy indication of what was available 
up to 1400. 


1. Treatises on huntino 

Hunting was one of the commonest of medieval aristocratic recreations, so that it 
is rather surprising to find only one work on that subject in English, prior to 1400. 
This is Twici’s Treatise on Hunting, written not later than 1328 in French and 
translated into English towards the end of the century, and a copy of this has 
survived in the Cottonian collection, Vespasian B xn, a manuscript of about 1420. 

By this time, however, the demand for an authoritative work on the subject 
in the vernacular had been met by the second Duke of York’s translation of Gaston 
de Foix’s Livre de Chasse under the title of The Master of Game. This translation 
was probably made between 1406 and 1413, and was so popular that nineteen 
manuscripts of it, all dating from the fifteenth century, are known and probably 
more still survive.'* Besides this outstanding work other manuscripts, such as 
Cambridge LI. 1. 18 or Lambeth 491, suggest that smaller vernacular treatises 
were provided for those whose purses would not allow them to buy the large 

^ See pp. 34-5. • * For the text, lUiistrations and mncli informa- 

® XIX, 113-19. Caxton and Ms Public, tion about this work see the edition of W. A. and 

by H. S. Bennett. F. BaiUie-Grobman, 1904. 

® Op. cit. p. 427. 
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2 Science and Information in English Writings 

manuscript. LL 1. 18, 'Here begyimeth. the tretyse off huntyng', set's out the 
principles of the chase, the varieties of beasts which may be hunted, the meaning 
of the various sounds of the horn, etc.^ X<ambeth 491, f. 287 begins: 

My dere sone wher so 30 fare by frith or by felle 
Taketh gode heed how Trystram wold telle 
How many manere bestis of venery ther were 
Lystenith 30 to 30^ dame and y schal 30W lere ^ 
ffour manere bestis of venery ther are 
pe fyrst of hem is p® hert p® second is p® hare &c.^ 

while other manuscripts, such as Egerton 1995, f. 63 and Harleian 2340, f. 50, 
explain to the reader the four beasts of venery and allied topics. The Graft of 
Venery, which survives in a manuscript of about 1450, is in fact only a late version 
of Twici’s treatise to which some additions have been made, but which remained 
sufficiently worth while to be copied early in the sixteenth century as one of the 
items in a 'Great Book’, now Lansdowne 285.® 

Another highly popular sport was hawking, but Wells makes no mention of this. 
Early treatises on this subject in the vernacular are rare, despite the fact that 
every gentleman from the King downwards was interested in the sport, and the 
care and training of hawks was an inseparable part of the curriculum followed by 
page and squire. Probably manuals were more frequent than the existing number 
would suggest, for it is most likely that their constant use made it inevitable that 
they fell to pieces sooner or later, literally thumbed out of existence. The earliest 
example remaining is found in a manuscript of about 1340 (Harleian 2340).^ This 
is a small volume of some 53 folios, the first 22 of which are concerned with hawking, 
after which follow some 23 pages on the diseases of hawks, and the remainder 
with more recipes and lists of beasts of venery, etc. Another work, written in a 
manuscript towards the end of the century (Sloane 2721), is a practical treatise 
which deals almost entirely with the training and management of hawks. These 
two works were followed in the fifteenth century by others, of which three examples 
survive in Egerton 1995, Sloane 3488 and Trinity, Cambridge, 0. 9. 38.^ Finally, 
it may be noted that hunting and hawking were still of sufficient importance in 
1486 to warrant the pubHcation of a printed volume, The Book of St Albans, 
reputed to be the work of Dame Juliana Barnes. Much of this work is not original, 
however, and dates back to manuscripts such as Harleian 2340, or even to the 
work of Twici himself.® 


2. Medical and plant tbbatises 

In this section of his Manual Wells deals with medical recipes and treatises on 
surgery, the former in nine entries and the latter in three, while eight more 
follow which are concerned with writings on herbs and herbal medicines.'^ To take 


^ Caanbridg© University Library, LL 1. 18, f. 50. 

f See A Descriptive Catalogue of the MS8. in 
the Library of Lambeth Palace, by M. K. James 
and 0. Jenkins, 1930, p. 682. 

* For a discussion of this manuscript and its 
contents see the article by Curt. F. Biihler in 
Modem Language Notes, im, 345. 

^ See also RawHnson C. 506 (Bodleian MSS.), 
f. 310 for an early fiffceenth-oentury copy of this 
tract. 

® Ekerton 1995, f. 55; Sloane 3488, f. 1, and 
Tm. Coh. Camb. 0. 9* 38, f. 21. Another fragment 
is to be found in Ashmole 1432, f. 12. 

* The publication was successful enough to call 


for an enlarged edition by W. de Word© in 1496, 
while it was several times reprinted in the 
sixteenth century. The edition of 1496 contained 
as an appendix, ‘A treatise of fishing with an 
angle*. A late fifteenth-century manuscript is 
in the Library of David Wagstaff of Tuxedo 
Park, New York. 

’ It must be notedj’however, that each of these 
entries may concern a number of manuscripts. 
As an extreme case Item 7, ‘Recipes in the 
British Museum’, is a block reference to ‘about 
fifty’ collections of medical recipes. In general, 
however, each entry is concerned with a very 
limited number of manuscripts. 
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the medical treatises first. The growth of vernacular literature is perhaps nowhere 
more notable than in the multiplication of medical manuscripts in the fifteenth 
century. As might be expected, odd recipes and remedies are scattered through 
manuscripts of the period, sometimes on fly-leaves or in odd half-pages, and 
sometimes covering even one or two leaves. More important, however, is the 
number of treatises, great and small, which were entirely devoted to medical 
remedies and prescriptions. In the Sloane collection alone there are some forty 
such manuscripts, and every other large collection shows similar if slighter evidence. 
It is clear that English homes and English readers (professional or lay) were making 
use of vernacular instruction on what hitherto had been very largely written in 
Latin only, and were doing so to a considerable extent. 

Even more significant are the treatises which deal with special diseases, for these 
are more technical. Naturally enough, those dealing with plague are by far the 
most numerous, and of these, the treatise by Jean de Burdeux was of outstanding 
popularity. The Tractatus de morbo epidemic was written about 1365, was trans- 
lated into English soon afterwards, and rapidly gained currency.^ The treatise is 
found in English m a longer and in a shorter form, and there was even an abridge- 
ment which d^alt with the pest in the shortest possible form. 

Next to these 'handbooks^ on plague, ..the most widely spread medical treatises 
were those which circulated under some such title as ^The Judgment of Urines’. 
These little naanuals must have been in great demand, judging by the number 
which have survived. It is true that Latin treatises were still very widespread, 
but they no longer held the field almost to the exclusion of vernacular accounts, 
so that I have been able to trace nearly seventy tractates on this subject, most of 
them of the fifteenth century. In general they are anonymous, but the compilations 
of John of Arderne, the English physician, and Father Henry Daniel, the Dominican, 
are notable exceptions. They are written in direct simple English, obviously for 
the use of laymen in many cases, as is indeed made clear by the heading of a 
tract in the Cambridge University Library which reads : ‘ Tractatus . . . composuit 
breviter in lingua materna magis plane ad intelhgentiam laicorum ad eos 
gubernandum prout placet Altissimo ad requisitionem Regis Ricardi secundi et 
Anne Regine.’^ 

While these two subjects* seem to have attracted most attention, treatises 
dealing with special diseases or with special treatments also made an appearance. 
Thus we have works on stone, ^ or gout;^ on the diseases of women,® or of the 
different parts of the body,® while the common medieval practice pf blood-letting 
is the subject of a large number of works.*^ 

More ambitious works dealing with the whole field of medicine also began to 
appear. A great deal of investigation is stiU necessary before much can be said 
about the original sources from which such works were derived, but in the main 
they originated from the treatises known as 'the books of Galen, Hippocrates, 


^ See John de Burdens. . .and the Pestilence, by 
D. Murray, 1891, .and K. Sudboff in Archiv fur 
Oeschichte der Medizin, v (1912), 58-80. I have 
enlarged on the number of MSS. identified by 
them, and have listed over 40 copies of the 
treatise in its several versions. Eor pestilence 
tracts see Sloan© 2276, f. 191. For pestilence 
tracts by other authors, see Sloan© 404, f. 243; 
2276, f. 191. 

® Camb. Univ. Lib. li. vi. 17, f. 2, 


® See Addit. MSS. Brit. Mus. 24,059, f. 23. 

* See Harleian 2274, f. 50; Ashmole 1481, 
f. 92. 

® See Camb. Univ. Lib. li. vi. 33, f. 1 ; Sloane 
249, f. 180. 

« See Addit. MSS. 30,338, f. 11b; Trin. CoU. 
Camb. 0, 8. 35, f. 85. 

’ See Trin. CoU. Camb. 0. 1. 9, f. 10 ; Caius CoU. 
Camb. 84, f. 205 ; Egerton 19^5, f. 79. I have listed 
over thirty manuscripts in verse and prose. 
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Science and Information in English Writings 

Socrates and Aescnlapins At the moment, however, it is important to record that 
works of this nature, setting out a 'practice of medicine appeared in large numbers 
in the fifteenth century, and that there was sufiS.cient demand for them in the 
vernacular to overcome professional conservatism and prejudice against making 
medical matters available to all who could read.^ 

Writers of surgical works also began to desert the Latin. Lanfranc, an Italian 
physician and surgeon of Milan, wrote his Ghirurgia Magna while in exile in Paris 
in 1296, and this was translated into English later, and appears in a manuscript 
(Ashmole 1396) of c. 1380,^ while at least six copies of the treatise complete or 
abridged were made during the next century.^ Vernacular renderings of other 
text-books of surgery, such as that of the famous French surgeon Guy de Chauliac,^ 
or those of William of Saliceto® and John of St Paul, may also be noted. Naturally, 
however, the works of the cele.brated English surgeon, John of Arderne, were most 
in demand, especially his treatise on fistula. No translation of this appears to 
exist before 1400, but after that date it was certainly translated, and at least seven 
copies survive. Other of his works, such as his De judiciis urinis, or Hoc est 
Speculum PJilehotomioe or Liher Medicinis, were also translated, and manuscripts of 
each of these works have come down to us 7 ^ 

Individual tracts dealing wi.th special topics also occur. We have works on the 
treatment of wounds,^ on obstetrics,^ on hernia,^® on the eyes,^^ as well as others 
describing the qualities of a surgeon.^^ This far fi?om complete survey of the 
manuscript evidence available makes it clear that vernacular copies of works on 
medicine and surgery of every description were circulating in some numbers during 
the fifteenth century. 

Writings on plants, herbs and herbal remedies in English, although scarce in 
the centuries after the Conquest, began to appear in the fourteenth century 
This output, however, was certainly trebled or quadrupled in the next century, 
and a considerable variety of texts remain. Many are herbal treatises, such as 
Lansdowne 680, f. 1, which sets forth 'the vertuys of Erbys aftyr Galyon, Ypocras 
and Socrates’, and catalogue minutely the beneficial effects to be obtained from 
a large number of herbs. These tracts are generally arranged with the names of 
the herbs in alphabetical order so as to facihtate rapid reference. Another very 
popular treatise was based on a translation of Aeihilius Macer, De virtutibus her- 
barum^^ as in Sloane 5, f. 13, which is said to be a translation first made in 1373 by 
J. Lelamour, schoolmaster of Hertford, or as in Sloane 393, a work by another 
translator, T. Kytte (ff. 87-145). Then again special herbs such as rosemary or 
betony are treated individually, as in a manuscript of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


^ See the Liher de Diver sis Medicinis, ed. 
M. S. Ogden (E.E.T.S.), 1938, p. xvii: ‘The 
fifteenth-century collections. . .are to a con- 
siderable extent composed of ancient materials 
transmitted to them through a long line of 
similar compilations.’ 

® I have listed thirty such items mainly in 
fifbeenth-centnry manuscripts. 

* See The Science of Oirurgie"', ed, R. von 
Meischhacker (E*E.T,S.), 1894, which prints 
both Ashmole 1396 and Addit. MSS. Brit. Mns. 
12,056. 

* See, e.g,, Ashmole 1396, f. 1 for Ghirurgia 
Mc^Tia and Addit. ,MSS. 10,440 for Ghirurgia 
Minor, 

» See Sloane 1, f. 1; 965, f. 23; 3666, f. 2. 


« Sloane 6, f. 63; Addit. MSS. 10,440, f. 1. 

’ An early fifteenth- century translation of all 
these works is to be foimd in the Library of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, No. 69. 

* Camb. Univ. Lib. Ld. v. 76; Trio. CoU. 
Camb. 0. 9. 39, vol. n, f. 1. 

^ Camb. XJniv. Lib. Ee.' 1. 13, f. 130; Addit. 
MSS. 12,195, f. 1. 

10 Trin. Coll. Camb. 0. 7. 23, f. 44. 

11 Sloane 77; Glasgow Univ. Lib. 603, f. 1. 

1^ Sloane 6, f. 142; Emm. CoU. Camb. 69. 

1® About 30 manuscripts earlier than 1400 on 
this subject are mentioned by Wells. 

1* At least twelve manuscripts survive. 

1® Sixteen texts of this have been identified in 
various translations. 
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which begins : 'This is ye iityl boke of ye vertuys of rosmaryn jt y® scole of Salerne 
gadered and compiled at instance of ye.Cowntese of Henowde [Hainanlt] . . . I 
danyel ban translatyd into vulgar ynglysch worde for worde as fonde in latyn/^ 

Another set of treatises deals with the making of oils,^ or the preparation 
of medicinal waters from herbs, ^ while others deal with the best seasons for 
gathering medicinal herbs. ^ 

3. Glosses 

The Norman occupation of England after the Conquest made it necessary to 
provide glosses from time to time for legal or professional or special purposes. 
Lawyers found a gloss of French and English terms a convenience, and one made 
c. 1130-50 is said to survive in up to fifty manuscripts. Plant glosses also were very 
popular. These gave the English or French equivalents of many plants described 
in the herbals as useful for medicinal purposes.® The fifteenth century saw this 
demand increased. Legal glosses, it is true, did not increase, but this i® a natural 
consequence of the ^dict which laid it down in 1356 that only English should be 
used in the Sheriffs’ courts, and in 1362 extended this provision to the greater 
courts. 

Plant glosses, however, multiplied exceedingly. We have numerous manuscripts 
which give the names of herbs in Latin and Enghsh, or occasionally they are in 
French and English,® whereas the earlier manuscripts which make use of all three 
languages do not seem to be so much in demand. More general glosses, such as that 
of Walter de Biblesworth, continued to be popular, but the outstanding achievement 
of the century in this direction was the production of a series of dictionaries. In 
his introduction to the Promptorium ParvuloruwF Albert Way discusses very fully 
the nature of this work, and lists sis extant manuscripts, to which may be added 
a seventh (Addit. MSS. 37,789). Here for the first time was an attempt to provide 
an English-Latm dictionary for the common reader. 

The complementary volume, giving a Latin-English order, was called Medulla ■ 
Grammatice, and the earhest exan^)!© of it is supposed to have been compiled by 
the author of the Promptorium.^ As might be expected it was the more popular of 
the two works, so that eighteen manuscripts have survived.^ To these may be added 
some nine or ten other manuscripts of Latin-English equivalents.^® Further signs 
of the growing demand may be seen in the appearance of 'school books’, in which 
the rules of Latm grammar are set out partly in Latin, partly in English,^^ or in 
which ‘how many maners schalt thou bygynne to make Latyn’ are discussed.^^ 


4. Geography, travel, etc. 


There is little vernacular information about geography or travel before the year 
1400, and Wells is only able to give a few scraps of information, amountiog to six 
items in all. This state of affairs was strikingly changed in the fifteenth century, 
for references to various places, conditions of travel, means of communication, etc., 


^ Trin. Coll. Camb. 0. 1. 13, f. 77b. Cf. opening 
words of Ashmole 1438, f. 107. 

■ Trin. Coll. Camb. R. 14. 32, f. 100. 

3 Ashmole 1489, f. 425; Trin. CoU. Camb. 
0. 2. 13, Book m. 

^ Ashmole 1438, n, f. 55. 

^ See Wells, op. cit. p. 430. 

® I have listed 25 such items. 


’ Promptorium Parvulorum . . . , ed. A. Way 
(Camden Society), 1865, pp. xiii-lxxxvu.** 

® Op. cit. p. 1. ^ Op. cit. pp. 1-liv. 

See, for example, Addit. MSS. 25,238, 
37,075; Harleian 1587; Royal MSS. 17. C. xvii; 
Trinity Coll. Dublin, 605. » 

Addit. MSS. 19,046, f. 20; 32,425, f. 1; 
37,075, f. 23 ; Trinity CoU. Dublin, 430. 

12 Trin. CoU. Camb. 0. 5, 4, f. 5. 
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ar© commonplaces of The Paston Letters, or of The Stonor Letters, or of entries in 
accounts, such as those of the great households of the Butlands and the Howards. 

As for travel overseas we have considerable evidence. Recent years have made 
available for the first time the remarkable account of Margery Kempe of Lynn 
who gives the most vivid account of her various pilgrimages to some of the most 
famous shrines in England and abroad.^ Then there is an anonymous ‘handbook’ 
for travellers across Europe by the Low Lands to Venice and so to the Eastern 
Mediterranean and home through the Straits of Gibraltar. This gives much advice 
on practical matters: guides and their habits, the choice of travelling impedimenta, 
hints as to weather and ‘the usaunce of the hote lands’, and how to conduct 
oneself, for our author tells us that ‘englissh men have but littel love in meny 
parties, but yef hit be for their money, or the better of gouernance’.^ 

The outstanding book of travel of this century was the well-known MandevilWs 
Travels, This purports to be a guide book for travellers to Jerusalem, but is also 
an account of the wonders of the East in the realms of the Great Cham, and was in 
great demand and translated into many languages. At least four versions of the 
original (which scholars are now generally agreed was in French®) were made 
during the fifteenth century, and over thirty manuscripts in the vernacular remain.^ 
Other accounts of the pilgrimages both to Rome and Jerusalem also survive. Both 
verse and prose accounts of what to do and to see in Rome were in circulation 
before 1480, but eight later manuscripts attest the fame and interest still attaching 
to this pilgrimage. About 1450, John Capgrave, the famous Augustinian friar of 
Lynn, wrote an account which went into great detail of the topography, legends 
and buildings of the Holy City.® ' 


5. Hatubau science 

Seven entries dealing with this subject are recorded by Wells. The first of these 
concerns the influence of the planets — a subject dealt with in 42 lines of verse in 
a manuscript of about 1350.® The fifteenth century saw manuscripts in plenty 
treating of the nature and influence of planets. The signs of the zodiac and their 
influence on human bodies;*^ ‘the book of Ypocras on planetary influence’;® ‘the 
cunning of Ptolemy’,® of Alexander,^® of Alkabucii^^ on astrological matters; were 
available. Men might learn how ‘to understand Saturn, the highest planet and 
the wickedest’,^® or what were the rules of astronomy relating to physic and 
physicians.^® 

Closely allied were a mass of manuscripts which set out the significance of the 
months and days in the lives and fortunes of men. From these it could be seen 
which days were perilous, how many they were in number, and what activities they 


^ The. Booh of Margery Kempe, ed. S. B. Meech 
(B.E.T.S.), 1940. 

* Cottonian MSS. Appendix vin, f. 108, and 
printed in EngUsche Studien, yn, 277-84. Eor 
the Hpfy Land and Jerusalem, see W. Wey’s 
Itiner&ies (Roxbnrghe Club), 1857. 

® The problems connected with the various 
versions are admirably discussed by Kenneth 
Sisam in Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose, 
pp. 240-2. ^ 

^ Eor a fuU account of these, see J. Vogels, 
Handschriftliche Untersuchungen iiJber die Eng- 
lische Version MandemUe*s, Crefeld, 1891. 


® See The Solace of Pilgrimes, ed. C. A. Mills, 
1911. 

® Wells, c^. cit. p. 437. 

^ See Sloane 620, f. 12; 3285, f. 76. 

® See Addit. MSS. Brit. Mus. 12,195, item 16; 
Caius CoU. Camb. 457, f. 77. 

^ See Sloane 2030, item 5; Gains Coll. Camb. 
457, f. 79. 

See Sloane 121, item 26. 

See Trin. Coll. Camb. 0. 5. 26, f. 1. 

See Sloane 340, item 7. 

« See Sloane 213, item 12; 3733, f. 1. 
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were likely to influence.^ Other days were lucky, and small treatises discussed these, ^ 
or set out how the year was ruled according to the day of the week on which 
25 December or 1 January happened to falL^ 

Alchemical science also flourished in the fifteenth century. Not only have we to 
take account of the works of outstanding writers, such as Norton and Ripley, but 
countless other works in English dealt with various aspects of this subject.^ 

The most valuable indication of the state of knowledge of natural science in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is afforded by the great encyclopaedia of 
Bartholomeus Anglicus. His work, De Proprietatibus Rerum, was Englished by 
Trevisa and completed on 6 February 1398, and it remained an authoritative work 
until the sixteenth century, when it was re-issued with some additions under the 
title of Batman upon Bartholomew.^ The fifteenth century recognized the value of 
Trevisa’s work, and six copies as well as an abstract have survived, and it was also 
published in an abridged form in 1491 by Wynkyn de Worde, and by Berthelet 
in 1535.® 

6. Miscellaneous pieces 

It would be impossible to deal with the fifteenth- century contributions which fall 
under this heading without hopelessly extending this article. To take the first 
item: Wells lists 'Eight miscellaneous recipes for making colours; for making iron 
hard’, etc. The fifteenth century saw manuscript after manuscript which included 
a few recipes of this nature, or which gave up some pages to it. Thus we have 
recipes for the art of making colours from azure to vermilion;^ we can learn how 
to enamel® or to dye,® to make glue,^® or 'nesche’ glass, ^ or ink,^^ or parchment,^® or 
soap,^^ or size,^^ or verdigris.^® Recipes are given for the preparation of green ginger, 
or white leather,^® or red lead,^® or metheglyn,^*^ or even how to make the philo- 
sopher’s stone. The mysteries of the preparation of salves, ointments or syrups 
are made clear while ' a series of tracts instructs the cook and the confectioner in 
their art’. What courses to provide for a king’s table, bills of fare for various 
occasions and culinary recipes are the subject matter of at least a dozen manu- 
scripts of this period. 

1 See Bawl. 0* 81, f. 58; Sloane 393, f. 73; » Sloane 1584, f. 39. 

1315, f. 33; 3285, f. 84. » Sloane 73, f. 196; Egerton 2852, f. 4. 

2 See Royal 12. E. xvt, f. 51; Sloane 2584, Harleian 665, f. 1; 2390, f. 80. 

f. 60. Sloane 73, f. 201. 

® See Harleian 2252, f. 154; Royal 12. E. xvi, ^ 2 yprin. Coll. Camb. R. 14. 46, f. 79;Bloane 122, 

f. 3; Sloane 340, item 6. f. 90; 345, f. 34. 

^ The manuscripts dealing with this topic are ^2 Harleian 218, f. 71; Cotton, Julius, D. vm, 
very fuUy Hsted by Mrs D. W. Singer in her f. 88; Sloane 73, f. 197. 
monumental Catalogue of Latin and Vernacular Sloane 73, f. 191; 140, f. 8. 

Alchemical Manuscripts in Great Britain and Sloane 1764, f. 4; Harleian 2390, f. 80. 

Ireland dating from before the XVI Century, Sloane 122, f. 71; 962, f. 152. 

Brussels, 1930. Ashmole 1477, f. 51. 

® Batman uppon Bartholome, His Boohe De . ^2 Sloane 73, f. 197. 

Proprietatibus Rerum, Newly corrected, enlarged Sloane 73, f. 170; Trin. CoU. Camb. R. 14. 45, 

and amended. . ., 1582. f. 77. 

® The six copies are as follows: Addit. MSS. 20 Sloane 1698, f. 37; Addit. MSS. 14,252, f. 114. 

27,944; Harleian 614 and 4789; Bodleian E. 21 Harleian 853, f. 127; Camb. Univ. Lib. 

Mus. 16; Tollemach, Helmingdon HaU; New Ee. 1. 13, f. 148. 

York, Plimpton 263 (formerly Middleton 7). 22 Sloane 73, f. 95; 692, f. 56; 706, f. 137. 

The abstract is in Sloane 983, f. ^1. 23 gi^ane 7, f. 93; 122, f. 95; 442, f. 6; Harleian 

^ The original sources are very fully set out in. 279, f. 50; 1605, f. 98; Ashmole 1439, f. 2. For 

an article by B. V. Thompson, ‘Trial index for more references and a brief account of other 

mediaeval craftsmanship’. Speculum, x, 410- miscellaneous pieces, see my article mentioned 
31. above, R.E.8. xix, 117. 
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7. Chabms 

To the three items listed by Wells much evidence from the fifteenth century could 
be added. Treatises ostensibly concerned with purely medical matters are often 
found to contain much that is mere charlatanry. A perfectly sound medical 
prescription is foUovred by one that reHes on magic for its efectiveness.^ In- 
numerable manuscripts of this period contain charms, sometimes noted down on 
fly-leaves or in vacant spaces, ^ but often assuming more serious dimensions.^ The 
day was still far distant when medicine and magic were to part company. 

8. Dekam books 

Wells mentions two works on dreams, one in verse and one in prosCj, and both of 
these circulated in the fifteenth century. The first survives in various forms in a 
number of manuscripts,^ while the prose version has also been preserved in three 
manuscripts.® 


9. Documents 

Wells gives references to a number of documents of various kinds which were 
written in England before 1400.^ This date is something more than one of con- 
venience when writings of this class are concerned, for there can be no doubt that 
the first quarter of the fifteenth century saw the practice of centuries reversed and 
documents of every class, hitherto written in Latin or French, now begin to 
appear in English. Letters, proclamations, wills, ordinances, petitions — all take an 
English form, so that before the century is far advanced English has become the 
accepted medium of communication for the majority of purposes'® Henceforward 
the increase in the use of English is so rapid and so widespread that it would be a 
well-nigh impossible task to list the vernacular output. 

The evidence here presented in outline may fairly be said to present a prima facie 
case for a belief that ‘the empty fifteenth century’ is but an ignorant rhetorical 
flourish. On the contrary, we may assert that this century was one which saw 
knowledge of every kind becoming rapidly available to all who could read in their 
own native tongue. 

H. S. Bennett 

CA3MBBIDGB 


1 See Addit. MSS. 12,195, 37,786, f. 43; Caius 
Coll, Camb. 467, f. 8. 

2 See Rawl. B. 171, f. 228; Rawl. 0. 506, 
passim; Harleian 1600, f. 4; 2389, ff. 26, 42, 51. 

s See Sloane 122, ff. 36-68, 114-19, 162-6; 
147, ff. 36-79. 

* For the ‘LuTiationes et Somnia' or ‘‘Somnia 
Danieli" see Harleian 3725, f. 66; Royal 12. E. 
XVI, f. 51. The version kiaown as the ^Storia 


Lune^ is found in Harleian 1735, f, 1; Sloane 
635, f. 1; 1315, f. 49; Digby 1089, f. 64a, etc. 

5 Royal 12. E. xvi, f. 1; Sloane 1609, f. 29; 
Trin. CoU. Camb. 0. 9. 37, f. 26. 

® Reference for information concerning one 
area may be made to the work of R. W. Chambers 
and M. Daunt, A Book of London English, 
1384-1425. 



AN EXPERIMENT IN MEMORIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Of all the hypotheses advanced to account for the puzzling condition of the first 
Quarto of Hamlet and to explain its relationship to the authentic Shakespearian 
texts -which followed it, perhaps the most acceptable on the score of cautious, 
detailed analysis which leaves as little as possible to undocumented assumption, 
is that of Dr George Ian Duthie in his recent book The 'Bad' Quarto of 'Hamlet'.^ 
He says that the Qj text post-dates the authentic Shakespearian texts published 
later; that practically the whole content of it is dependent upon the full Shake- 
spearian text of Qg or a stage version of it ; and that it is a memorial reconstruction 
made by an actor who had the part of Marcellus, and who was able to write ac- 
ceptable blank verse of his own when his memory failed him. 

Therefore, in his treatment of the corrupted text of the Hamlet Q^ , Dr Duthie 
ascribes most of its variations from the authentic version to the faulty operation 
of the reporter’s memory, and by detailed analysis demonstrates that almost all 
the blank verse peculiar to Qj consists ‘of various fragments gathered together 
from "widely separated source-passages and woven into a complex metrical whole 

But a question intrudes itself here. When an actor with a small part is attempting 
a memorial reconstruction of a play in which he has appeared, does his memory 
work in the fashion postulated by Dr Duthie? 

It was in an attempt to answer this question that I undertook the experiment 
which is the subject of this article. 

In October, the Columbia University Theatre Associates presented a play by 
Court Chamberlain, entitled Witch Hunt] a play which has not been published so 
that the cast had access only to their own manuscript ‘sides’.^ With the assistance 
of Miss Lillian Pierson, who had the small part of Sarah, a maidservant, I made 
a memorial reconstruction of three sections of the play. 

The result demonstrates that the types of variant between the authentic text 
and the reconstructed version of Witch Hunt are identical with the variants found 
in the full and ‘debased’ versions of Hamlet. These variants include the omission 
of a short intervening line and the running together of speeches originally separated ; 
the anticipation of a word or line and its omission from its rightful place; the 
transposition of clauses in a sentence ; the assigning of lines to the wrong characters, 
and others which wiU be considered in detail as they appear. 

Here are the parallel texts of the first reconstructed fragment:^ 


Qi 

Burroughs. All gone, boy? Fetch t’other. 


Nath. It’s all gone. There be no more 
peary. ’Twas a bad year for pears. 

Nath. No. You do know that Mistress 
Morton says that the drink that you end 
with must be the same as the drink that 
you begin with. 


Authentic text 
Burroughs. All gone, boy? 

Nathaniel. Aye 

Bur. Fetch t’other barrel. I’ll help. 

Nath. ’Tis the last of the peary. It was 
a bad year for pears. 

Nath. Mistress do not allow that, 
Goodman Burroughs. The drink what you 
end on must be same as what you begin 
on. 


^ George Ian Duthie, The 'Bad" Quarto of 
'Hamlet", Cambridge University Press, 1941. 

^ Duthie, op. cit. p. 95, 

^ I am indebted to the kindness of Associate 
Profess or Milton Smith of the Speech Department 


of Columbia University, for the loan of the 
manuscript book of the play. 

^ For the sake of convenient reference, I shall 
call the memorial reconstruction of Witch Hunt 
quarto one (Qj). 
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Qi 

Bur, The peary be weak like water and 
the cider be no better. 

Nath, Mistress Morton ! Mistress Mor- 
ton ! (exit) 

Bur. Be I to sit with an empty tan- 
kard ? I be an Englishman, I be. (exit) 
(enter Nath, followed hy Elizabeth Morton) 

Eliz. What is’t, Nathaniel? 

Nath. It be that Goodman Burroughs 
again. He did finish off the peary and 
now is drinking cider. 

Eliz. Teh him I would speak with him. 
(enter Burroughs) 

Eliz. Goodman Burroughs, that cider 
is the strongest in Massachusetts. You 
know if you do get drunk I do lose my 
license. That drhS: will cost you twice its 
usual cost and it is your last drink at the 
Golden Lioness today. 


Bur. I am not drunk. 


Authentic text 

Bur. And be I to sit with empty 
tankard? The peary is weak like water. 
The cider do be no better. 

Nath. Mistress Morton ! (exit Nath.) 

Bur. And be I to sit with empty tan- 
kard ! I be an Englishman, I be. (exit) 
[detailed stage direction to samm effect] 

Eliz. What is’t, Nathaniel? 

Nath. That Goodman Burroughs ! He 
have finished off the peary, and now he 
do be drinking cider ! 

Eliz. Tell him I would speak with him. 

Bur. (entering) Here I be mistress. 

Eliz. Goodman, that cider is the most 
powerful in Massachusetts. ’Tis your last 
drink here today in the Golden Lioness, 
and it will cost you four times its usual 
price. 

Bur. But mistress. . . . 

Eliz. If you do leave here drimk, I lose 
my license. 

Bur. I ben’t drunk. 


In the first two lines of here, the reporter has omitted Nathaniel’s short 
intervening line, so that Burrough’s originally separated lines are run together as 
one speech. There are several examples of this type of memorial error in Hamlet . 
Consider the following parallel texts from and the authentic Hamlet:'^ 


vii, 8-14: 

Cor. Now my good Lord, do you know 
me? 

Ham. Yea very well, y’are a fishmonger 

Cor. Not I my Lord 
Ham. Then sir, I would you were so 
honest a man 

For to be honest, as this age goes 
Is one man to be pickt out of tenne 
thousand 


ix, 79-81 

Qiceene. Hamlet come sit downe by me. 

Ham. No by my faith mother, heere’s a 
mettle more attractiue : ’ 

Lady will you giue me leaue, and so forth : ^ 
To lay my head in your lappe ? 


IX, ii, 173-8 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord? 

Ham. Excellent well; you are a fish- 
monger. 

Pol. Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were so 
honest a man. 

Pol. Honest, my lord t 

Ham. Ay, sir; to be honest, as this 
world goes, is to be one man picked out 
of ten thousand. 

m, ii, 105-8 

Queen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, 
sit by me 

Ham. No, good mother, here’s metal 
more attractive. 

Pol. O, ho 1 do you mark that ? 

Ham. Lady, shall I lie in your lap ? 


^ In the close word for word comparison which 
was necessary for this paper, I found it most 
convenient to use the scene and line numbering 
of the reprint of Qi in voL ix of the old Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare (ed. William Aldis Wright, 
London, 1893) and the act, scene and line 
numbering of the authentic Hamlet text in vol. vii 
of the same edition. AH references to scene and 
line only are to Qi . 

^ The phrase ‘and so forth’ is puzzling here. 


Although it does occur elsewhere in Shakespeare, 
in these other cases it is either an addition to an 
itemized list (Twelfth Night, i, v, 228-32; m, iv, 
64r-70; 2 Henry IV, v, iii, 1-3; Hamlet, n, i, 
55-62), a substitution for an indecent word 
(Winter^s Tale, i, ii, 218) or the conclusion of an 
unfinished quotation (Lovers Labour^s Lost, rv, 
ii, 89). Here it would seem to be just another 
indication of the memorial nature of Qi . 
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Qi 

xi, l34r-6 

King, Now sornie Hamlet, where is this 
dead body ? 

Ram. At supper, not where he is eating, 
but where he is eaten. . . 


Authentic text 

IV, iii, 17-20 

King. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius ? 

Ham. At supper. 

King. At supper ! where ? 

Ham. Not where he eats, but where he 
is eaten 


III Nathaniel’s first line in Qi the first phrase does not belong to him at all. This 
confusion as to who spoke a remembered line or phrase can be found in Hamlet : 


iv, 1-2 

Ham. The a 3 nre bites shrewd; it is an 
eager and An nipping winde, what home 
i’st? 


I, iv, 1-3 

Ham. The air bites shrewdly; it is very 
cold. 

Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air. 
Ham. What hour now? 


Other examples are the Queen’s lines in v, i, 278-82 which in xvi, 160-3 are 
spoke mistakenly by the King; Marcellus’s line in i, v, 115, which is allocated to 
Horatio in iv, 154; another of the Queen’s lines n, ii, 168, which is again given to 
the King in vi, 111 ; and finally in in, ii, 259, 264, Ophelia’s line ‘The Eang rises ! ’ 
which is incorrectly added to Polonius’s ‘Lights, lights, lights ! ’ at the corresponding 
point in Q^, producing the line at ix, 175, ^Cor. The king rises, lights hoe’. 

The next error in Witch Hunt Q^ occurs in Nathaniel’s next speech, where the 
reporter substitutes a familiar preposition ‘begin with’ for the somewhat unusual 
‘begin on’. There is an interesting example of this type of error in the two Hamlet 
texts: 


ii, 44-5 

King. It is a fault against heauen, fault 
against the dead, 

A fault against nature. ... 


I, ii, 101-2 

King. Fie ! ’tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to 
nature. . . . 


In Burroughs’s retort to Nathaniel’s reminder, the reporter has omitted, in Qj^ , 
the first phrase which, it should be noticed, is repeated verbatim in his next 
speech. This omission of one incidence of a repeated line can be found in Hamlet : 


i, 7-10 

Hor. Friends to this ground 
Mar. And leegemen to the Dane, 

O farewell honest souldier, who hath re- 
leeued you ! 

1. (Fran.). Barnarda hath my place, giue 
you good night. 


I, i, 15-17 

Hor. Friends to this ground 
Mar. And liegemen to the Dane 
Fran. Give you good night. 

Mar. O, farewell, honest soldier: 
WTio hath relieved you? 

Fran. Barnardo hath my place. 
Give you goodnight.^ 


The next error occurs in Elizabeth’s rebuke to Burroughs. The line, ‘If you do 
leave here drunk, I lose my license’, is misplaced in Q^. It belongs a line or two 
further down. This anticipation of a line is a frequent occurrence in the ‘bad’ text 
of Hamlet and, combined with the peculiar difficulties attendant upon the shorthand 


^ See also xi, 62-5 and m, iv, 103-6; xvi, 128 and v, i, 217-19. 

^ See also m, iv, 88, 94 and xi, 47, 50; v, i, 194, 196 and xvi, 115, 117. 
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system in use at the time,^ effectively disposes of the stenographic theory of 
reporting : 


V, 12-14 

Mon. {Beyn,) My lord, that will im- 
peach his reputation. 

Got. {Pol.) I faith not a whit, no not a 
whit, 

l^ow happely hee closeth with you in the 
consequence 


vi, 162-4 

Ham. I neuer loued you. 

Of el. You made me beleeue you did 

Ham. O thou shouldst not a beleeued 
me ! 


Authentic text 

II, i, 27-30 

Rey. My lord, that would dishonour 
him. 

Pol. Faith no ; as you may season it in 
the charge 

You must not put another scandal on him, 
That he. is open to incontinency. . . . 

II, i, 43-5 

Pol. Having ever seen in the pre- 
nominate crimes 

The youth you breathe of guilty, be 
assured 

He closes with you in this consequence; 

III, i, 115-20 

Ham. ... I did love you once. 

Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me 
believe so. 

Ham. You should not have believed 
me ; for virtue cannot so inocxdate our old 
stock but we shall relish of it: I loved 
you not. 

Oph. I was the more deceived.^ 


To return to Witch Hunt, Elizabeth’s rebuke to Burroughs contains in its last 
sentence an interesting error in the transposition of the clauses composing it. How 
consider the following from the Hamlet texts : 


iv, 65 

Ham. He go no farther, whither wilt 
thou leade me ? 

vi, 19-20 

Cor. My Lord, the Ambassadors are 
ioyfully 

Returned from Horway. 
ix, 205 

Ham. You would seeme to know my 
stops, you would play vpon mee . . . 

In that same sentence of Elizabeth’s 
Whereas the authentic text has 'four 
numerical error is common in Hamlet 

ix, 100 

Buhe. Full fortie yeares are past, their 
date is gone. 

^ G. I. Duthie, op. cit. pp. 12-26. 

^ See also v, 57 which should correspond to 
line corresponding to n, i, 84. 


I, V, 1 

Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me? 
speak; I’ll go no further. 

ir, ii, 40-1 

Pol. The ambassadors from Norway, 
my good lord, 

Are jo;^ully return’d. 

Ill, ii, 355 

Ham. You would play upon me; you 
would seem to know my stops ; 

the reporter has made another mistake, 
times’ Witch Hunt Qi has 'twice’. This 


ni, ii, 150 

P. King. Full thirty times hath 
Phoebus’ cart gone round 


n, i, 107 but which is actually inserted after the 
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Qi 

xvi, 72-3 

Mam. by the Lord Horatio, 

This seauen yeares haue I noted it 

xvi, 107 

Ham. . . .he hath caried mee twenty 
times vpon his backe. 


Authentic text 

V, i, 134-5 

Ham. By the Lord, Horatio, this three 
years I have taken note of it ; 

V, i, 181 

Ham. ... he hath borne me on his back 
a thousand times ; ^ 


The second reconstructed fragment repeats many of the errors found in the first, 
and so I shall quote here only that part of it which introduces a new type of 
memorial mistake, the anticipation of a whole section of dialogue : 


Eliza. Come now, the book 
Charles. ’Tis a book I have especially 
kept from you. ’Tis by one Shakespeare. 

Eliza. Shakespeare ! In London I did 
see a play by him. ’Twas called Macbeth. 
A terrible tragedy and yet I did enjoy it 
Charles. Well, this be poetry. Does that 
please you? 

Eliza. Should I say I prefer a sermon? 
Char. Then indeed Mr. Williams’ visit 
had a strange effect on you. Did you hear 
this in London? 

When in disgrace with fortune and men’s 
eyes 

I all alone beweep my outcast state 


Eliza. The book. What is it ? 

Charles. ’Tis a book I’ve been keeping 
from you. 

Eliza. Cruel ! What is it ? 


Charles. Poetry. Does that please you ? 

Eliza. Should T say I prefer a sermon ? 

Char. Then Mr Williams’ visit had a 
strange effect. Why did he come ? 

Eliza. That story can wait. *You tor- 
ment me about the book. 

Charles. This poetry is by one Shake- 
speare. 

, Eliza. Shakespeare. In London I once 
saw a play by him. Macbeth. A dreadful 
tragedy, and yet I did enjoy it. 

Charles. Did you hear this in London? 
When in disgrace . . . etc. 


This misplacing of a whole section of dialogue can be found in very many pla ces 
in Hamlet Qj : 


III, iv, 156-8 

Queen. O Hamlet, thou has cleft my heart in twain. 

Ham. O, throw away the worser part of it. 

And live the purer with the other half. 

In Qi these lines appear at xi, 59-61, some fifty lines earlier in the scene, and before 
the entrance of the Ghost, instead of after it, as in the authentic texts. Then again, 
the dialogue at ni, ii, 328-32 : 

Eos. Good my lord, what is your cause of distemper ? . . , 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 

Eos. How can that be. . . . 

occurs in at vii, 53-6, which approximates n, ii, 291 in the full version.^ 

The third reconstructed fragment is a long one, so I shall deal with it in sections, 
omitting as far as possible those parts which contain only errors which have already 
been dealt with : 


1 See also xvi, 151 and v, i, 263. 

^ See also iv, ii, 12-20 which, occurring at 
ix, 211-21, is in that situation actually at m, ii. 


363 ff. ; and m, v, 185-95, which is at xhi, 30-40 
or rv, V, 39 ff . ; and then rv, vii, 25-6, which is 
put at xiii, 114-15 or iv, v, 197-8. 
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Qi 

Will, I have finished with this 
Sar. Aye, sir. 

Will, I wish to rehearse my sermon. 
I do not wish to be disturbed, unless I am 
needed upstairs. Can Mistress Williams 
have anything to eat 2 


Sar, The midwife don’t want her to 
eat sir. 

WUL I see. 

Sar. What when Mr. Moody come from 
Boston, sir? 

Will. Show him into the study at once. 

Sar. Aye, sir. (exit) 

{Prudence knocks) 

Will. Who’s there? 

Pru. ’Tis only me, sir. You did say I 
might listen again to your sermon. 


Authentic text 

Will. I have finished with this. 

Sar, Aye, sir. 

Will. I wish to work on my sermon. 
Let no one disturb me. Unless I am 
needed upstairs. 

Sar. Aye, sir. 

Will. Could Mistress Williams eat 
anything ? 

Sar. The midwife don’t want her to 
eat, sir. 

Will. I see. 

Sar, What when Mr. Moody arrive from 
Boston, sir? 

Will. Call me at once. 

■ Sar. Aye, sir. {exit) 

{Prudence knocks) 

Will. Who’s there? 

Pru. ’Tis only me, sir. You did say 
that again this Friday I might hear you 
rehearse your sermon. 


The word rehearse, J)laced in the first line of Williamses second speech in Q^, 
does not belong there at all. It is an anticipation of the word which belongs 
rightfully in Prudence’s last speech, from where it is omitted in the recon- 
structed version. Hamlet has some interesting examples of this anticipation of 
a word and its omission from its proper place. 


ix, 1 

Ham. Pronounce me this speech trip- 
pingly a the tongue as I taught thee, 


And in ir, ii, 578-9, Hamlet says: 


in, ii, 1 

Ham. Speak the speech, I pray you, as 
I pronounced it to you, trippingly on 
the tongue : 


Why, what an ass am I ! This is most brave, 
That I, the sone of a dear father murder’d, . . . 


The word ass is missing from the corresponding place in Qi , being anticipated at 
vii, 217, which corresponds to n, ii, 562: 

Yet I like to an asse and lohn a Dreames 


And there are still further examples : 

iv, 103-4 

Ghost, O wicked will, and gifts! that 
haue the power 

So to seduce my most seeming vertuoxis 
Queene, 

iii, 64 

Cor, So well as befits my honor, and 
your credite. 

The last reconstructed 
have been commented 


I, V, 44-6 

Ghost. O wicked wit and gifts, that 
have the power 

So to seduce ! — ^won to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming-virtuous 
queen : 

I, in, 97 

Pol. As it behoves my daughter and 
your honour.^ 


fragment, while unavoidably containing some errors that 
upon before, presents two additional mistakes. 


1 See ^30 i, 1 and i, i, 14; ix, 74, 78 and xn, ii, 99, 103. 
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Qi 

EUz. Elnow you not the dullness that 
lies ahead for these men on the long 
winter nights ? They have nothing to do 
but drink. 


Wilh That time might be better spent 
(like me) on their knees in prayer. 


Eliz, They are simple men whose sins 
are confessed in a moment. 

Will. Do you imply, madam, that mine 
take hours to confess ? 


Authentic text 

Eliz. Know you not what these long 
cold months mean to common men? 
They have naught but drink and worse 
amusements to turn to. 

Will. After billiards and bowls, you 
will ask next for dancing. The dancer, 
madam, breaks all the ten command- 
ments of God. 

Eliz. I’ll not ask for dancing, Mr. 
Williams. Only the games. 

Will. My answer must be no. 

Eliz. Don’t answer at once. Consider 
it. Remember that a bear may lie in a 
hole through the winter, with food for 
neither mind nor body, but men are 
different. 

Will. Assuredly men are different. 
That time you would have them spend in 
gaming, they had better spend upon 
their knees. 

Eliz. They’ll never do that. 

Will. I find no more profitable way of 
spending my time. 

Eliz. But they are simple men, whose 
simple sins are confessed in a moment. 

Will. Do you mean that my sins take 
me hours to confess ? 


Elizabeth’s first sentence here presents an error of the type dealt with by 
Dr Duthie in his treatment of the blank verse peculiar to Q^; that is, it consists 
of fragments imperfectly remembered from widely separated sections of the full 
text and woven into an intelligible whole. The words lies and winter are remembered 
from Elizabeth’s later speech (omitted altogether in the reconstructed version) : 

Remember that a bear may lie in a hole through the winter, with food for neither 
mind nor body. . . . 

and also perhaps from a much earlier scene between Elizabeth and Williams, 
where Williams says : 

Eor though snakes lie idle all winter in their holes, yet the old serpent is as busy as ever. 

The last error to be dealt with arises from a revision made by my reporter when 
an inconsistency indicated that somethmg had been left out. It occurs in Williams’s 
line : 


That time might be better spent like me on their knees in prayer. 

This line was originally remembered as follows : 

That time might be better spent on their knees in prayer. 

But the next lines : 

Eliz. They are simple men whose sins are confessed in a moment. 

Will. Do you imply, madam, that mine take hours to confess? 

troubled my reporter, because although she was absolutely sure of them (and they 
are the only ones in this section which are accurate), she realized that they did 
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not follow naturally and logically what had gone before. She therefore inserted 
the words dike me’ in a suitable place in the preceding line, producing: 

That time might be better spent like me on their knees in prayer. 

Now this is an awkward, ungrammatical and loosely expressed line, not at all 
typical of the measured, somewhat pedantic utterances of Mr Williams, and bears 
quite clearly the marks of a disjointing revision. 

Now consider these passages from the two Hamlet texts : 


Qi 

xi, 138-146 

Ram, Father, your fatte King, and 
your leane Beggar 

Are but variable seruiees, two dishes to 
one messe : 

Looke you, a man may fish with that 
worme 

That hath eaten of a King, 

And a Beggar eate that fish. 

Which that worm© hath caught. 

King. What of this ? 

Ham. Nothing father, but to tell you, 
how a King 

May go a progress© through the guttes of 
a Beggar. 


Authentic text 

IV, iii, 23-31 

Ham. . . .your fat king and your lean 
beggar is but variable service, two dishes, 
but to one table : that’s the end. 

King. Alas, alas ! 

Ham. A man may fish with the worm 
that hath eat of a king, and ©at of the 
fish that hath fed of that worm. 


King. What dost thou mean by this? 
Ham. Nothing but to show you how a 
king may go a progress through the guts 
of a beggar. 


The hnes: 

And a Beggar eate that fish 
Which that worme hath caught 

are the only two lines here which differ materially in from the authentic text. 
They are awkward, jerky, pedestrian lines, constituting a distinct break in the 
rhyiihm of that speech. It is evident that the reporter, coming to the phrase 

through the guttes of a Beggar, 

realized that the ‘Beggar’ had not been previously mentioned, and therefore 
returned to Hamlet’s preceding speech and inserted the word ‘Beggar’ in what 
seemed the most appropriate place. 

The same thing occurs in xi of Q^, which, in the imperfect text, follows im- 
mediately upon the Closet Scene. This corresponds to rv, iii in the authentic text 
(which is, however, separated from the Closet Scene by rv, ii), which takes place 
not, as in Qi, in the Queen’s bedroom, but in a haU of the castle. In this scene, in 
both texts, the lines occur : 


Ham. Farewell, dear mother. 

King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

Ham. My mother: father and mother is man and wife; man and wife is one flesh, 
and so, my mother.^ 

At the end of this scene in both texts the Bang utters a soliloquy in which he reveals 
to the audience his plot against Hamlet’s life. Obviously, this speech would not 
be spoken in the Queen’s presence. Here the reporter is faced with a double 
confusion. Having omitted the intervening scene (iv, ii) between Hamlet and the 

^ That is, the content, which is aU that is important here, is the same. The actual wording differs 
slightly. See Q^, xi, 161-5. 
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two courtiers, RiOsencra«ntz and Guildenstern, which removes the action from the 
Queen's bedroom to another part of the castle, the reporter runs iv, i and iv, in 
together in xi, the whole scene mistakenly taking place in the Queen's room, 
without removing her from the stage. The error is accentuated, or even possibly 
caused, by a misunderstanding of Hamlet’s subtly derisive farewell quoted above, 
which Shakespeare addressed to the King, but which the reporter evidently thought 
was spoken to the Queen. He therefore finds it necessary to get rid of the Queen 
somehow before the King’s soliloquy, and so at xi, 166 we have the King’s line: 

Gertred, leaue me, 

which does not appear at all in the authentic text, and which, abrupt, uncivil, and 
distinctly different from the Bang’s usual courtesy to his wife, is strikingly out of 
place just before the measured lines which follow it.^ 

There is necessarily some difference involved in the reconstruction of a play like 
Witch Hunt and the memorial reconstruction of Hamlet. For one thing, Hamlet is 
mostly in blank verse. It might be interesting to notice here that Witch Hunt has 
a species of substitute for the blank verse of Hamlet in its distinct seventeenth- 
century verbal idiom, which probably presented almost as much difficulty to my 
reporter’s memory as did the blank verse g£ Hamlet to its reporter. It can be seen 
throughout the quoted parallel texts of both plays, that the effort involved led 
my reporter to cast her sentences in the old idiom when they were actually modern 
in construction in the authentic text, and that probably a similar effort was 
responsible for the fact that parts of Q^ are written as verse which appear as prose 
in the authentic version. 

There is also the fact that in any non -professional performance the actor is too 
much concerned about his own cues and lines to pay much attention to what the 
other characters are saying, and so the level of reporting while Sarah is on the 
stage is no better than when she is not, whereas the professional actor who took 
the part of Marcellus was most likely troubled by no such preoccupation. The level 
of the reporting while Marcellus is on the stage is very much higher than at any 
other time .2 

Otherwise, I think it is interesting to find that the types of variant in the 
imperfect and authentic texts of Hamlet, attributed by Dr Duthie to the faulty 
memory of a hypothetical reporter making a deduced memorial reconstruction, are 
identical with the variants in the imperfect and authentic texts of Witch Hunt, 
which are known to be due to the faulty memory of an actual reporter making a 
deliberate memorial reconstruction. 

Betty Shapik 

Kbw York 


^ Eor other indications of revision in Hamlet 
Qi, see Duthie, op. cit. pp. 150-64. The instances 
I have cited are not mentioned by Dr Duthie. 

^ Professor 0. J. Campbell of the Graduate 
English Faculty of Columbia University, for 
whose advice and encouragement I can never be 
sufficiently grateful, has been kind enough to 


suggest that in spite of all the differences between 
Hamlet and Witch Hunt, the memorial recon- 
struction of the latter play is more valid as an 
experiment than would be an attempt to re- 
construct Hamlet to-day, because of the fact that 
the printed text of Hamlet is so widely known. 
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THE EISHEE KING 


The mysterious world which makes the setting of 
the story is the world of the dead ; the idea of death 
dominates everything, and everything reveals it. 
All Celtic Hterature suggests mystery with a rare 
power of evocation. Henbi Hubert 


The riddle of the Grail is still awaiting its solution, in spite of the many attempts 
made by scholars more competent than ourselves. Only one thing is reasonably 
certain : the story of Perceval is based on a folk-tale motive of considerable diffusion : 
the theme of the Frustrated Redemption.^ The element common to aU tales of this 
type is the presence of two protagonists: a youth in quest of adventures and a 
supernatural being (spectre, bewitched prince or princess), frequently plunged into 
a magic sleep in some inaccessible place (cave, enchanted castle, etc.). 

In Chretien’s Conte du Ghraal this supernatural being appears to Perceval first 
in the form of a fisherman in a boat, subsequently in that of a mortally wounded 
ki-ng who yet cannot find redemption from his sufferings by welcome death. The 
fisherman is called, without any preparation whatever, the 'rich fisher’ and the 
‘Fisher King ’ ; but nowhere is a plausible explanation of these rather strange names 
furnished to the reader. Every enquiry into the origin and meaning of the Grail 
must therefore begin with the question: ‘Who is the Fisher Eang? ’ 

All students of mythology know the importance of epithets and cult titles 
referring to gods, demons, and heroes: they, more than any other feature, are apt 
to throw light on the character, origin, and history of a given divinity. We are thus 
led to look for the bearing of the epithet ‘rich’ in the texts under discussion. We 
have noted that Chr4tien uses it without attempting to explain it. It is therefore 
likely that he found it unexplained in the text that was his model. That there was 
no satisfactory explanation known may also be inferred from the large number 
of explanations invented ad hoc by Chretien’s successors. It goes without saying 
that they are worthless for our problem. It is also well to point out that thus far 
the true meaning of this puzzling epithet has not been discovered 
This is the more astonishing because the true meaning is fairly obvious: ‘rich’ 
is the equivalent of Lat. dives, dis, which is the most common epithet of the god 
of the lower world, known by his euphemistic name of Dispater. It is equally well 
known that the name of this ancient divinity survived in Dante’s Cittd di Lite. The 
Latin epithet, on the other hand, is merely a loan translation of the Gr. UXovros, 
a word designating the god of the shades,® for the differentiation of nXovrxxiv, the 
god of the dead, and IJXovros, the god of wealth, is clearly secondary. 


^ The first to see the true character of the 
story was, it seems, E. Wechssler, Die Sage vom 
heiligen Orcd, Hafie, 1898, pp, 30, 129 n. 39, 
161 n. 84. Cp. also G. Ehrismann, in Beitrdge zur 
DescMchted. deutech&n Spr. u. Lit xxx (1914), 48; 
my hook Bahr with the Mvil Eye, New York, 1927, 
pp- 106 ff.; Paul Hagen, Der Oral, Strassburg, 
1900, p. 84. 

® Cl, e.g., Wechssler, op. cit. p. 130; ‘Die 
Bezeichnung “reicher Fischer” hat christlich- 

symbolisohe Bedeutung = Menschenfischer 

Hieser Name des Gralhuters stammt also aus der 
christlichen S 3 nnbolik und nicht, wie samthche 
Graldichter erz^hlen, daher, dass der alte 


Gralkonig dem Gralsucher auf einem Flusse 
fischend erschien.’ Cp. also Parzival von Wol- 
fram V. Eschenbach, neu bearbeitet v. W. Hertz, 
Stuttgart-Berliu, 1904, pp. 427 1; Helaine New- 
stead. Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance, 
New York, 1939, p. 40; W. A. Nitze, P.M.L.A. 
XXIV (1909), 380: ‘The epithet “rich”, doubtless 
applied early to the Fisher King, is possibly 
emblematic of his creative function, though it is 
of course a royal epithet.’ 

® CioeTo,denat. deor. n, 26. 66; ‘Terrena autem 
vis omnis atque natura Hiti patri dedicata est 
(qui Dives, ut apud Graecos IlXourwp), quia et 
recidunt omnia in terras et oriuntur e terris,’ 
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Nor is'tMs ?bli. 'the laivhacible’, a heroic form of the god of the lower 

world 1 — ^he is the father of Hecate ^ — m the rich owi^er of vast fl.ooks which Apollo 
himself condescends to pasture,^ 

The curious association of TIXqvtojv and HXovros was equally familiar to the 
ancient Celts. The Book of the Dun Cow contains, inter alia) an account of Cuchu- 
lainn's descent to the shades, where he and his companions carry off three wonder 
cows and a magic cauldron which famishes abundance of meat, and treasures of 
gold and silver into the bargain.^ The ancient Welsh knew a divinity named 
Math, a word meaning 'coin’, 'silver’, 'treasure’, hence the exact equivalent of 
Gr. nXovros. The mahinogi which goes under his name tells how Pryderi obtains 
the first domestic swine from Annwn, the world of the dead, whose king is Arawn, 
evidently the Welsh Hades. ^ 

It is not difficult to discover the true reason for this association of the god of the 
lower world with wealth: as Mephisto, who is only the Christian and medieval 
successor of the ancient king of the shades, put it ; 

Full many a lovely place I know 
And many a treasure buried long ago. . . . 

In the second place it must be remembered that the god of the shades, who is also 
the god of the soil, was naturally looked upon by the ancient agriculturist as the 
giver of rich crops. Lastly, the primitive barns in all Mediterranean lands,® and 
also in Celtic countries,'^ in Germany,® nay, even in East Africa,® were subterranean 
silos. The archaeologists of the last century called them 'treasure houses’, not 
altogether a misnomer if we recall the importance of these storehouses for the 
societies in question. 

The epithet 'rich’ would thus appear to indicate the chthonian character of the 
Fisher Kang. 

The research of the late Jessie L. Weston^® and of Dr Robert Eisler^^ has shed 
much light upon the character and functions of the Fisher King. The wise Adapa, 
son of Ba, in Babylonian mythology, Visnu and Buddha, lastly Orpheus, all were 
fishermen, whence Miss Weston inferred, with a good deal of justice, that any 
mythological figure bearing the title of 'fisherman’ is for this reason a supernatural 
being, a god or a hero.^^ 

However this may be, it is logical to think that a divme fisherman is the natural 
god of a fishing population, that he is closely connected with the sea, and that he 


^ K. 0. Muller, Prolegomena zu einer wissen- 
schaftlichen Mythologie, Goti^mgen, 1825, pp. 
300 ff.; A Klinz, 'lepd? Vifios, Hake, 1933, 
pp. 70 ff. 

^ Hesych. s.v. Kbpr). 

® U. V. Wilamowitz-Moelleudorff, IsyUos mn 
Epidauros, Berlin, 1886, p, 57 ff.; Griechische 
Tragodien, ni (1906), 71 ff. 

^ Charles Squire, The Mythology of the British 
Islands, London, 1905, p. 176. 

® Ibid. p. 260; J. Ehys, Lectures on Welsh 
Philology, London, 1879, p. 414. 

® Victor Hehn, Italien, Berlin, 1892, p. 22; 
J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, London, 1885, p. 454; 
W. W. Fowler, Moman Essays and Interpretations, 
Oxford, 1920, p. 28; A. Jeremias, Das Alte 
Testament im Lichte des Alien Orients, Leipzig, 


1930, p. 722; E. Westermarck, Mitual and Belief 
in Morocco, London, 1926, i, 191; n, 242. 

C. Elton, Origins of English History, London, 
1882, p. 33; Henri Hubert, The Greatness and 
Decline of the Celts, London, 1934, p. 250. 

® Tacitus, Germ, c. 16. 

® Sir James G. Frazer, Anthologia anthro- 
pologica. The Native Races of Africa and Mada- 
gascar, London, 1938, p. 33, col. 2. 

The Quest of the Holy Grail, London, 1913, 
p. 95; From Ritual to Romance, Cambridge, 1920, 
pp. 118 ff. 

Orpheus — the Fisher, London, 1921, pp. 20 ff., 
42 ff.; Orientalistische Liter aturzeitung, xxxix 
(1936), col. 721 ff. 

Quest, loc. cit. 
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The Fisher King 

shares the character and functions of marine divinities in general. To cite' only one 
example out of many : The fishermen of modern Greece know a sea-god, half man, 
half fish, riding on a dolphin or in a chariot drawn by dolphins. He, too, is said to 
possess immense wealth, since he is the owner of everything lost at sea. In fact, 
he is said to sleep on piles of gold.^ We thus have here a ‘rich’ fisher in the role 
of the ancient Poseidon, god of the sea. 

Without going as far as Gr^oe, let us recall that the ancient Irish worshipped 
a deity caUed Tethra, of whom more anon. The glosses translate this name by 
muir, ‘sea, ocean and in the story of Cuchulainn’s visit to the home of Emer (in 
the Tochmarc Emir) mention is made of the plain and the herdsman of Tethra. 
The text adds that the Plain of Tethra is a kenning for ‘sea’, that Tethra’s cattle 
are the fish of the sea, and that the herdsmto is a fisherman.^ Tethra would then 
be both a rich king and a fisher god. 

Another fisher god of the ancient Celts was Manannan mac Lir, who gave his 
name to the Isle of Man. A divine fisherman with a pointed cap is depicted in the 
sanctuary of the Celtic god Nodon, brought to light at Lydney Park on the bank 
of the Severn.^ 

On the other hand, there are very curious connexions between the Conte du Oraal 
and the sea. The Grail castle is situated on the seashore beyond a navigable river. 
The Grail itself, if not identical with one of the marvellous cauldrons attributed to 
sea divinities, not only of the Celts, but also of the ancient Greeks and Scandi- 
navians,^ is very probably derived from this concept.^ Lastly, the name of the 
Pisher I^g in the Joseph of Hobert de Borron is Bron{s), a name clearly identical 
with BranJ the great sea-god of the ancient Welsh."^ 

From these facts two important conclusions may be drawn, namely, (1) the 
epithet ‘rich’ denotes a chthonian divinity, a king of the world of the shades; 
(2) the cult title ‘Fisher’ applies rather to a sea divinity, patron of fishermen and 
navigators. How are we to reconcile these apparently contradictory conclusions? 
The answer is clear: the sea-gods of the ancient Celts were at the same time 
chthonian divinities, kings of the land of the dead. 

Manannan mac Lir, we noted, was a god of fishermen and navigators. What is 
curious is that this marine divinity has two famous javelins, the Yellow Javelin 
and the Red Javelin, a sword named the ‘Avenger’, wMch never fails him, and two 
other swords, Great Fury and Little Fury. He is invulnerable, being protected by 
a magic and impenetrable armour. Even more characteristic is the fact that he is 
the owner of a cloak which makes him invisible, a feature recalling the tarnkappe 
of the Teutonic dwarfs, clearly inhabitants of the lower world, the helmet of 
Hades, and the name of that god : Hades = the ‘ Invisible ’ . In a well-knowm 
Irish story this cloak separates for ever those between whom it is shaken.® There 
is furthermore the story of the trip of Cormac mac Art to the dweUing of Manannan 
to recover his wife and his two children who have fallen into the power of the 

^ B* Schmidt, Das Volkslehen der Neugriechen Papers, Boston, 1913, pp. 235 JGf., especially 
Leipzig, 1871, p. 135. p. 247; cf. also Bhys, Studies in the Arthurian 
® E. Htdl, in Polh-Lore, xvm (1907), 133; cp. Legend, London, 1891, p. 276. 

Kuno Meyer, Archaeological Meview, i (1888), 72 ® Newstead, op. oit. pp. 28 ff. 

and 152. ’ Qp. Revue de VBistoire des Religions, oxiv 

® E. Hiibner, ‘Das Heiligtnm des Nodon’, (1936), 244 jff.; JSJfwto loc. cit. 

Bonmr Jahrbucher, 1879, pp. 29-46. ® E. Windisch, Irische Tetde, i (Leipzig, 1880), 

* Cp. Etudes celtiques, m (1939), 29 ff. 197; A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, 

® A. 0. L. Brown, in Kitiredge Anniversary i (London, 1905), 57-85. 
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terrible gbd of death.^ Inis Mmannan, ‘the isle of Man’, is one of the names of 
the Irish realm of the dead.^ 

Manannan is the father of a daughter, the fair Mamh with the Golden Hair, 
the very one who seduces Oisin, making him leave the world of men. It is well 
known that he leaped, behind her on her fairy horse and that jointly they rode into 
that mysterious land from whose bourne no traveller returns.^ 

The Welsh equivalent of Manannan is Manawyddan, king of the shades, a master 
in the magic arts and, if a Welsh triad is to be believed, the architect of the fortress 
of Oeth and Anoeth, built with human bones, a sort of dungeon where he would 
imprison for ever those who happened to drift into his gloomy dwelling. Among his 
captives was the great King Arthur himself.^ 

Bran, the great Welsh sea-god, is likewise a chthonian, as is shown by his cult 
title, bendigeit, the ‘Blessed’, which is only a loan translation of Gr. fjidKap {fxaKape^ 
deoi, fiaKap^s ovpdvtoL, /xa/capes* MaKapcov vrjaoi are the Isles of the Blessed, 

where in the beliefs of the pre-Hellenic populations of Greece the heroes went 
after death to rest jfrom their labours.^ 

Lastly, there is the Irish Tethra, a sea-god, as was pointed out above. There is 
however more to him. Several glosses render the word tethra by ‘crow’ (badhbh); 
but Badhbh is the name of the sinister goddess of battles, the Irish Bellona. In the 
texts Tethra is king of the Formori and of the world beyond the grave, described 
in the pleasing colours of a sort of Elysium. In the JEJchtra Condla Chaim, for example, 
the inhabitants of this mysterious country, who are expecting anxiously the arrival 
of the hero, are the ‘people of Tethra’ and Tethra himself is eager to see him in 
the assemblies of his friends who had died before him.® 

The reason for this combination of two functions in the same divine figure is 
not far to seek : it is connected with the well-known Irish idea that the land of the 
dead is located at the bottom of the sea or on an island or a continent beyond the 
Atlantic. It is well to note, however, that this combination of the two functions 
is by no means peculiar to the Celts : in Greece, too, Poseidon joined to his common 
functions of a god of the sea those of a divinity of the lower world, as husband of 
Demeter and father of the Erinyes.*^ The same holds true for Odysseus, an ancient 
chthonian and marine divinity, a fact which explains his sea adventures and his 
descent to the shades.® 

What distinguishes the JFisher Eang from these divine and heroic figures is the 
fact that he is no Olympian enthroned in a sort of paradise, but a poor bewitched 
and suffering king; the only divine feature he has preserved, namely his im- 
mortality, merely adds to his misery. How is this puzzle to be explained? Here 
again the comparative method will offer us a solution. 


^ H. Zimmer, Zeitschrift f. deutsches Altertum, 
xxxm (1889), 264 ff.; Ericyclopaedia of Eeligion 
and Ethics, n, 690; W. Stokes, Irische Texte, 
nr, 183 £f.; Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, 
I (Cambridge, 1932), 100; cp. alsb p. 257. 

2 Stokes, op. cit. p. 281; Encyclopaedia of 
Eeligion and Ethics, n, 689. 

® Squire, op. cit. p. 224; Alexander MacBain, 
Celtic Mythology, Stirling, 1917, p. 142. 

* Squire, pp. 217 £, 317. 

® Cp. Etudes celtiques, m, 27 ff. I should like 
o correct here an error committed in that article: 
endigeit is the translation - of fiaKap, not of 


lJLCLKapiT7}s; the yaKapoi are the dead; Bendigeit 
Vran is thus a dead god, like Osiris, and a king of 
the dead. 

® Windisch, Kurzgefasste irische Grammatik, 
Leipzig, 1879, p. 120; cp. also Hull, loc. cit. 
pp. 132 fif. 

Gr. Eougbres, Maniinee et VArcadie Orientate, 
Paris, 1898, pp. 226 ff. {Bibl, Ec. Frang. d^Athines 
et de Rome, Lxxvm); L. Malten, Jahrbuch d. 
deutschen archdologischen Institute, xxix (1914), 
179-255; Edinz, op. cit. pp. 42 f. 

* Foug^res, op. cit. pp. 240 fif. ; Klinz, pp. 45 f. 
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The Fisher King 


life gii^eM Maori creation myth, Rati (=Ratlgi), god of the sky, assailed by 
Taka roa,’is seriously wounded in the groin. The sequel of the myth and the known 
variants indicate clearly that we are dealing with a Maori parallel of the ancient 
fiellenic myth telling of the mutilation of Ouranos by his son Kronos.^ 

The myth of Ouranos’s fall is by no means the only Greek Story of this type. 
According to a rather ancient tradition, Heracles is wounded in the kotvXtj by 
Hippocoon, a chthonian of the pre-Dorian population of Laconia.^ The same thing 
happened to Castor in his duel with Aphidnos (=the ‘Ruthless’), another form of 
the sinister king of the shades.® There is, further, the story of Adonis similarly 
wounded by a wild boar.^ To the same type belongs the myth of Iphiclos, rendered 
sterile by witchcraft and cured by Melampos. Now it is to be noted that Iphiclos, 
like Admetos, is the owner of large herds, which Melampos tried to lift, though 
unsuccessfully: he was captured himself and recovered his freedom only after 
curing his captor. The situation is thus the following: Iphiclos, a heroic form of the 
king of the shades, the owner of vast herds watched by a dog which no one dares 
approach (evidently a mere double of Cerberos), suffers from sterility as a result 
of a spell, from which he is cured by Melampos.® 

In Egypt, the great chthonian divinity is Osiris, of whom the story went that 
he had been a mortal king slain by his twin brother who, not content with this 
foul murder, mutilated and cut up the corpse of his victim. The wife of Osiris, his 
faithful Isis, then collected the disiecta membra of the slain, excepting one, his 
phallus. Osiris, who after his death became king of the lower world, is thus a 
mutilated king, very much like the Fisher King. 

Apparently of Anatolian origin is the myth of Zeus overcome by T3rphon and 
reduced to a state Of extreme impotence, from which he is freed by Hermes, who 
enters the cave into which the great Olympian had been cast and renders him his 
virile powers. 

In other stories the god is thought to have been plunged into a magic sleep, for 
example in a Phrygian tradition recorded by Plutarch.® Sometimes he is imagined 
to lie imprisoned during the winter season and to be freed with the coming of 
spring.^ 

The divine figure stricken with sterility is not necessarily a god. Sometimes it 
is a goddess. Suffice it to recall the Babylonian story of I§tar, who passes part 
of the year in the lower world, which leads to general sterility. Much the same 
situation exists in Greece during the period of Demeter’s mourning, threatening 
with famine mankind and even the beasts in the field. 

It is clear that in all these myths we are dealing with as many attempts to explain 
the alternation of the seasons in the temperate zones. During winter the god is 
stricken with sterility, imprisoned, plunged into a magic sleep, in one word, 
impotent. With the coming of spring he is freed from his dungeon and recovers 
his virile powers after breaking the spell. 

This conclusion is not altogether new. Even before the first world war Miss 
Weston pointed out that the wound of the Fisher King is really a euphemism. It is. 


^ E. Stucken, Astralmythmt iv (Leipzig, 
1896-1907), 219 f. 

® Sam Wide, Lakoniadm Leipzig, 1893, 
pp. 187 and 322. 

® Cp. Mheinisches Mmmm f, Philohaie, lxxx 
(19311,124. 

^ Cliarles Vellay, Le cuUe et les fMes d'AdSnis- 
Thammouz dam VOrimt antiquty Paris> 1904, 
pp. 93 f. 


® Gp. H. B. Muller, Mythologie der griechischen 
Stammey i (Gottingen, 1857-61), 175 ff.; Pauly- 
Wissowa, xxix, col. 394 f. 

® Be Is. et Os. c. 69. 

Ibid.; cp. also R. Mucb in Ahhandlungen zur 
germanischen PhUologie, Festgabe f. Bichard 
Heinzel, Halle, 1898, p. 267. 
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however, Veil to observe that even a literal interpretation of these texts would not 
contradict this conclusion. The Australian aborigines, after slapng an enemy, cut 
off a piece of skin from his loins, since the loins, in their view, are the seat of life. 
Again, the Hebrews currently employ the word hdtm ‘loins’ to designate the seat 
of man’s generative power hence the peculiar sanctity of the nervus ischiadicus 
in the Hebrew religion 

To sum up : The Fisher Eung is a heroic form of an ancient Celtic god who, like 
the Hellenic Poseidon, joined the functions of a god of the sea to those of a chthonian 
divinity. This explains the close relations of the Grail Castle with the sea on the 
one hand, the epithet ‘rich’ and the wound of the Fisher King on the other. The 
m3rth of this wound and its cure is an aetiological story explaining the alternation 
of the seasons, the god being stricken with sterility in the autumn, to lie spell- 
bound during the winter, and to be redeemed with the coming of summer. It is 
quite probable, as Miss Weston pointed out some thirty years ago, that the Conte 
du Graal is based upon a rite: most myths of this type have grown, out of rites. 
But this would certainly not invahdate our conclusions; it would rather go far 
to confirm them. 

Alexander H. Krappe 

Princeton, N.J. 

^ W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage, in Early Arabia^ Cambridge, 1885, p. 34. 

2 Gen. xxxii, 32. 



AN OPTIMISTIC STREAK IN VOLTAIRE’S THOUGHT 


The evolution which took place in Voltaire's^ attitude towards the problem of evil 
is well known. It is generally agreed that his final position was that of a meliorist. 
Certain scholars have, however, disagreed with this judgement, and Voltaire has 
been claimed as both a pessimist and an optimist. The purpose of the present article 
is not to pass the whole question once again in review, but, while accepting the 
general verdict on Voltaire's ultimate position, to indicate the existence in his 
thought of a persistent and distinctly non-ration al tendency towards optimism, 
which reveals itself even in the midst of his most pessimistic reflexions. So great 
is his desire to avoid a completely pessimistic conclusion, that he frequently shrinks 
from pushing his own arguments to their logical end, and adopts a line of reasoning 
which in other circumstances he does not hesitate to reject. There is thus a dual 
line of thought, one rational, the other non-rational. His experience of the world 
obliges him to abandon his former optimism, but it is with reluctance that he sees 
himself driven so far along the road of pessimism, and he seems instinctively to 
seek any issue which avoids complete despair. One is reminded of Voltaire’s own 
confession, in his letters, of the reluctance with which he underwent a parallel 
conversion: 'J’avais grande envie que nous fussions fibres; j'ai fait tout ce que j’ai 
pu pour le croire. L'exp6rience et la raison me con vain quent que nous sommes des 
machines faites pour aUer un certain temps, et'comme il plait h Dieu.’^ 

Before passing on to consider the various manifestations of Voltaire's optimistic 
streak during the period of his ‘pessimism', it is worth glancing for a moment 
at the basis of his original optimism. Even here rationalization seems to be already 
at work. Until almost the middle of the century Voltaire remains a professed 
Leibnizian, and it is true that he frequently makes use of orthodox Leibnizian 
arguments- In his Philosophie de Newton, for example, the problem of evil is treated 
entirely from the universal standpoint. There is however a good deal of evidence 
to show that Voltaire's optimism is based in reality not upon the convinced 
acceptance of a comprehensive philosophical system, but upon an instinctively 
optimistic outlook, reinforced by the complacence bred of his own comfortable 
situation. The true foundation of his optimism is to be sought in the Mondain; 
the Leibnizian arguments he uses are at bottom no more than a- convenient 
rationalization and an impressive endorsement of his naturally optimistic view 
of life. It is because he is already an optimist that he accepts the doctrine of 
Leibniz and Pope ; his attitude is not in the first place determined by any profound 
conviction of its truth. As soon as his optimistic outlook on human existence is 
lost, he rejects the Leibnizian system in its entirety. Clearly, therefore, Voltaire's 
optimism is never a real philosophic optimism; he is an optimist only in the 
vulgar sense of the term, and his acceptance of a complete optimistic system of 
philosophy is purely passive. It is a relic of this natural optimism which later 
recurs and, pitting itself against the lessons of reason and experience, exercises a 
strange non*rational influence upon Voltaire during the period of his ‘pessimism'. 

Voltaire's conversion from the optimistic faith begins towards the end of the 
Versailles period of his life. The famous Po^me sur le Desmtre de Lisbonne is the 
first great manifestation of his new outlook. Few of Voltaire's works have been so 

^ All references to Voltaire’s works are to the Moland edition, in 52 vols., Paris, 1877-83. 

^ Quoted by A. Morize in his critical edition of Oandide, Paris, 1913. 
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much discussed or received such a variety of interpretations. Two widely dijfferent 
views of the poem are of immediate interest. Lord Morley^ regards it as an expres- 
sion of utter pessimism and despair. Mr Alfred Noyes, ^ on the other hand, considers 
that, apart from questions of dogma, the philosophy contained in the poem is 
not so very far removed from that of Christendom. If this is indeed so, it must 
be fundamentally optimistic. 

That such a wide divergence of opinion can exist is scarcely surprising, for the 
poem provides one of the most striking examples of the influence which Voltaire’s 
innate tendepcy towards optimism is able to exercise even in the midst of deeply 
pessimistic reflexions. Voltaire launches a violent attack on the 'Tout est Men’ 
philosophy. He rejects with scorn the entire system of universal optimism, and 
restores the problem of evil to a thoroughly human basis. The whole poem seems 
plunged in the deepest gloom. Voltaire insists on the reality of evil, and on the 
utter misery of the human state; the surrounding darkness is evidently im- 
penetrable, for 

Quelque parti qu’on prenne, on doit fr4mir, sans doute, 
li n’est rien qu’on eonnaisse, et rieh qu*on ne redoute. 

It was these two lines especially which led Lord Morley to interpret the poem 
in the most pessimistic sense possible. According to him, Voltaire wishes to show 
that on all sides there is nothing but disillusion and despair. And yet Voltaire 
does not end on this pessimistic note ; he manages to find a glimmer of brightness 
somewhere. He recommends to mankind the hope of immortality: 

Un jour tout sera bien, voiki notre esperance, 

Tout est bien aujomd’hui, voil4 Tillusion. 

It is worthy of note that Voltaire himself implies that this hope of a life to come 
is the only bulwark against complete despair: 

Le present est affreux, s’il n’est point d’avenir, 

Si la nuit du tombeau d4truit Fetre qui pense. 

As Mr Noyes points out, the hope of immortality is not the only 'Christian ’ idea 
in the poem. Voltaire refuses, despite the formidable tale of evil, to renounce his 
faith in the goodness and justice of God. He then argues that since God is just, 
there must be some solution to the problem of evil — all will be well in the end, all 
must be, well, if not in this life, perhaps in a life to come. The two 'Christian’ ideas 
interlock, and together they constitute a quite definitely optimistic creed. It is 
on this conclusion that Mr Noyes’s interpretation is founded. But it would not 
be right to regard the poem as optimistic. A closer examination reveals that it 
contains two distinct lines of reasoning. Those arguments which lead Voltaire 
towards complete despair are arguments which he employs continually, and wMch 
are based on his own experience, whereas those which permit him at the last 
moment to avoid a pessimistic conclusion are not only of the a priori type which 
he usually despises, but are arguments which elsewhere he specifically rejects. 
He admits that the hope of immortality is his one defence against complete 
'pessimism, yet elsewhere, whenever he discusses the possibility of survival after 
death, he shows himself entirely sceptical.^ Lord Morley may not therefore be far 
wrong. Voltaire can see nothing on all sides but despair, to such an extent that in 
order to escape utter pessimism he is obliged to resort to an argument in which 

^ J. Morley, Foi!^a^Ve (1872), p. 268. Traite de Mdtaphysique (cliap. vt), Dictionnaire 

^ A. Noyes, Voltaire (1936), pp. 462 ff. PhilosopMque (art. ‘Ame’). 

Of, Lettres PkilosopMques (Letter on Locke), 
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he h^s M real faith. That he does so is however ample proof of his desire to achieve 
a less gloomy outlook. So great is this desire that it turns him aside from the 
logical conclusion of his own arguments and sets him on the path of rationalization. 

It is interesting to note that on one other occasion Voltaire makes a similar 
use of the doctrine of immortality. In the Homelie sur VAtMisme^ he once again 
suggests immortality as the only possible solution to the problem of evil, and he 
goes so far as to support his suggestion by an appeal to the argument Jhom universal 
consent, which, in common with all philosophers since Bayle, he usually treats with 
complete contempt. In order to preserve some avenue of hope, he is apparently 
prepared, when cornered, to deny established pruiciples of his own thought. 

It may be objected that Voltaire’s final position, in both of the above instances, 
is determined not by any innate tendency towards optimism, but by that faith in 
Divine justice and goodness which he persistently refuses to abandon. As Voltaire 
himself asserts in the article ‘Th6iste’ in his Dictionnaire Philosophique, the 
difficulties arising from the problem of evil, great though they may be, cannot 
shake his faith. But is it unreasonable to regard this faith as being itself a further 
manifestation of the same optimistic tendency? Once again there is a double line 
of thought. Voltaire, it is true, gives frequent expression to his belief in the justice 
of God, and yet the idea of Divine justice is in reality no better founded in his 
reasoning than the hope of immortality. The arguments he advances in support 
of his belief are both few and flimsy. He makes great use of the argument from 
final causes, which however, as he himself admits, can prove nothing more than 
the existence and the intelligence of God. In general he admits, and indeed stresses, 
the impos^bility of knowing the Divine attributes.^ When therefore he attempts 
to find a rational basis for his faith in Divine justice, he is reduced to declaring that 
God must be just, because anything else would be unthinkable. It would be 
‘horrible’ to admit that God could be anything but just; ‘il vaudrait mieux s’en 
tenir a la necessite fatale des choses’.^ Once again, Voltaire’s desire to take the 
optimistic view is very much in evidence, and it pushes him beyond the bounds of 
what he would normally consider sound argument. Whenever he tries - con- 
scientiously to define his conception of God he is on the verge of pantheism. And, 
strikingly enough, it is that very ‘necessite fatale’ which he condemns which is 
Voltaire’s last word on the subject when he considers the problem of evil in the 
light of his determinist principles.^ He arrives at the conception of universal 
necessity. All that exists, exists necessarily, inevitably. This dominant principle 
of necessity can know neither good nor evil, and is responsible for both. Since God 
too is subject to the laws of necessity, the question of his justice becomes irrelevant, 

he is no longer supreme. In effect, the question is decided in a pessimistic sense, 
since the supreme power is not an active force for good or against evil, Voltaire 
however does not go beyond the mere idea of necessity, and makes no attempt to 
®’PPty conclusions to his conception of a good and just Divinity. He allows the 
dualism to remain, and frequently asserts, as before, the goodness and justice of 
God. As in the Po^me, there are two lines of thought, one founded on experience 
and closely reasoned argument, the other founded on an instinctive optimism, 
supported by some attempt at rationalization, and allowing Voltaire to escape the 
pessimistic conclusion of the prior line of thought. 


^ Eomilie. mr VAtUisme, 1767 (ed. Moland, 
xxvi, 318 ff.). 

^ Cf. Traiti de chap 2, and 

Homdie mr VAtMisme (ed. Moland, xxvi, 318). 


® Homilie sur VAthiisme (ed. Moland, xxvi, 
319 ff.). 

^ TotU en Dieu (ed. Moland, xxvin, pp. 
97 ff.). 
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Even in his evaluation of human life, whose miseries he never fails to stress, 
Voltaire reveals a similar reluctance to take a completely pessimistic view. No- 
where is this reluctance more visible than in his extremely interesting corre- 
spondence with Madame du Deffand.^ The Marquise, herself profoundly sceptical 
and pessimistic, makes good use of certain of Voltaire’s own arguments, and she 
succeeds in driving him into a most uncomfortable position. He is obhged to admit 
most of her contentions, but though hard pressed he goes to great lengths in order 
to evade her despairing conclusions. He agrees that since man’s life is so unhappy, 
Te neant est, generalement parlant, preferable k la vie ’,2 but he rejects Madame 
du Deffand’s suggestion that snicide is therefore the logical course. There is always, 
he says, some consolation which makes life bearable. The consolations which 
Voltaire recommends in answer to her constant complaints vary, however, from 
letter to letter. He offers a fairly wide selection— friendship, philosophy, epi- 
cureanism, stoicism, etc. — but he is sometimes reduced to dire straits, as when he 
can do no better than suggest that we should be ‘heureux de tous les maux qui ne 
nous arrivent pas’.® It is clear that Voltaire is sometimes conscious of the wishful 
nature of his efforts to find some hopeful issue. Thus he writes to the Marquise : 
‘Vous voyez, madame, que je me bats les flancs pour trouver la fa9on d’etre le 
moms malheureux qu’il me soit possible ; car pour le mot d’heureux, il ne me parait 
gufere fait que pour les romans’.'* Voltaire offers a similar variety of ^consolations’ 
or ‘refuges’ to all his friends. The truth is that although his experience and his 
reason lend a profoundly pessimistic colouring to his view of human existence, his 
personal optimism, in the popular sense of the term, is irrepressible, and forbids 
him to despair entirely of a life which he cannot but find rather enjoyable. 

It is clear that Voltaire’s suggestion of immortality, his insistence on Divine 
goodness and justice, and his embarrassed searching for ‘refuges ’ and ‘ consolations ’, 
are all manifestations of an instinctive, non-rational refusal to accept the pessimistic 
point of view which his own reason thrusts upon him. There are two lines of thought 
throughout. As far as the metaphysical problem of evil is concerned, it is difficult 
to regard his ultimate position as anything but pessimistic. The theories of universal 
necessity to which he is driven have a secure basis in his thought. The conflicting 
belief in a just and all-powerful God, to which he still clings as a refuge against 
pessimism, is on the other hand in contradiction to his general fine of reasoning. 
He never fuUy confronts the two opposing views, and the dualism remains. On 
a less exalted plane, however, Voltaire is successful in finding a perfectly rational, 
well-founded defence against pessimism. His belief in the possibility and the 
benefits of material progress is a fundamental part of his philosophy of history, 
and it permits him to view human life and effort with a certain degree of optimism. 
It is this positivist attitude, rather than any ill-based but expedient metaphysical 
optimism, which forms Voltaire’s true barrier against the despair he so keenly 
wishes to avoid. 

K. Rockett 
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^ Voltaire’s correspondence with the unhappy 
marquise, never very cheerful, becomes even less 
so towards the middle of 1764, when he discusses 
the problem of evil with her. 

^ a Madame du Deffand, 24 mai 1764 (ed. 
Moland, XLm, 222). 


® a Madame du Defifand, 30 octobre,1764 (ed. 
Moland, xnni, 334). 

^ a la meme, 3 octobre 1764 (ed. Moland, 
XLm, 334), 



PROUST AND RUSKIN: RECONSIDERED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ‘LETTRES A UNE AMIE’ 

Readers of Proust will be grateful to Madame Riefstahl for publishing the forty-one 
letters she has preserved of those she received from him between the years 1899^ 
and 1908.2 Among the reasons for welcoming this beautifully printed little book, 
one, immediately obvious, is the delight of handling so pleasant an example of the 
book-maker’s art in days when war-time restrictions impose a paper, type and 
binding that are enough to deter all but the hardened reader. Madame Riefstahl 
has been fortunate in her publisher, M. C6sar Sfeir ; had these letters appeared in 
a form less fitting, Ruskin and Proust would surely have met in the shades to 
lament the backsliding of an artist and craffcswoman, disciple of the one and friend 
of the other, and an active link between them. 

Madame Riefstahl, Marie Nordlinger as she then was, first met Proust in Paris, 
one evening in December 1896, at the house of her aunt, the mother of Reynaldo 
Hahn. If it be not ungracious, one would wish that ‘la jeune cousine de Manchester ’ 
had given more precise and personal form to her recollections of the rather exquisite 
little circle into which she was admitted. Her account in the preface to this volume 
vouchsafes only a bare glimpse of one or two of .its members and their doings — 
Fr6d6ric de Madrazo, her cousin Reynaldo at the piano or excitedly defending 
classic art and Mozart against Proust’s Gothic and Wagner, excursions to the 
Louvre to check what Edmond de Goncourt had said the night before at the 
Baudots’ about some artist of the eighteenth century, those famous Tuesday 
gatherings at Madeleine Lemaire’s of which Proust has left so vivid an evocation 
in La Cour aux lilas et Vatelier des Eoses.^ These things are just mentioned, and, 
when she speaks more fully of Proust and the experiences she shared with him, 
Madame Riefstahl makes extensive quotation from Proust’s own published 
writings.^ It is not, perhaps, what we hoped to find — ^the experience itself, or, if 
transmuted, then by a memory of another sort than his. To remark on this is only 
to encourage Madame Riefstahl to delve more confidently into her own store of 
recollections, to save what she can and while she can from that charmed Paris 
life, as it now seems to us, before the storm broke. 

The letters themselves deal mainly with Proust’s reading of Ruskin and the 
revelation of Gothic architecture which he found in the master’s writings and 
shared with his equally enthusiastic young correspondent. The lapse of years, as 
this article will show, brought a change in Proust’s attitude, greater, one suspects, 
than in that of Madame Riefstahl. But the second letter, of 5 December 1899, 
already speaks of him : 


1 The mdated first letter was clearly written 
early in the new year following the operation on 
Ms mother, wMch Madame Riefstahl’s note 
(p. 113) wrongly dates in July 1896. It was, in 
fact, 1898; cf. Proust’s letter to Robert Drejius 
of 9 Nov. 1898, given in Dreyfus, Souvenirs sur 
Mated Proust, pp. 155-6. 

® Marcel Proust, Ldtres d um umie, recueil de 
quarante-et-une lettres in^dites adress6es A Marie 
Nordhnger 1899-1908, Editions du Calame, 
Manchester, 1942. ‘ 


® Chroniq^es, pp. 28-38. 

* More extensive than is always indicated: e.g. 
one would have welcomed an independent 
version of Proust’s eloquent account of how he 
first read Ruskin’s famous passage on the de- 
cadence of Venice in Saint Mark’s, ‘pendant une 
heure d’orage et d’obscurit4’ {Pastiches et 
Mdanges, ‘John Ruskin’, p. 185); but Madame 
Riefstahl (Au Lecteur, p. ix) merely repeats his 
phrases. 
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Depuis Tone quinzaine de jours, je rn’oecupe a -on petit travail absolument different 
de ce que je fais gen^ralement, a propos de Rxiskin et de certaines catli4drales 

and the fortieth, of 13 April 1907, expresses his thanks for her New Year’s gift of 
an ‘admirable calendrier qui ne me quitte pas’: 

J’effeuille la poetique sagesse des jours en vous remerciant toujours, en m^me temps 
que Buskin, de la pensee que chaque feuillet m’apporte. 

Rnskin, then, is the main theme of this handful of letters ; if not their only one, 
at least their leit-motiv. And on that score, the student of Proust’s mind and art 
must regret, however much he may understand, the deHcacy that made Mile Nord- 
linger destroy the letters he wrote to her at the time of his mother’s death in 1905. 
‘II y devoilait sa blessure avec un abandon si complet’, she tells us in her preface, 
‘que je me fis un devoir de les soustraire aux regards indifferents.’ To regret that 
decision is not merely to ask the general question how far a writer of Proust’s 
magnitude loses the privileges of privacy granted to ordinary mortals, or whether, 
now that her friend’s life has come into the ‘domaine pubhque ’, Madame Biefstahl 
would endorse the action of Marie Nordlinger. In 1905 it was a natural and a 
delicate one ; and even she, with her conviction of his future greatness, could not 
foresee how illummatiug those particular letters would have been, if, as her words 
and action suggest, they conveyed, in its first, imcontroUed ‘ abandon the suffering 
that left its poignant, reawakened pain in the account of the death of the grand- 
mother in the wonderful opening chapter of the second volume of Le Gdt6 de 
Guermantes. The destroyed letters, we may guess, would, for this central experience 
of Proust’s life and work, have restored to us the very essence of ‘le Temps perdu’, 
before its transmutation by memory and the writer’s art. As it is, we must accept 
their loss, and seek the interest of those which remain. 

They belong, it is clear, to a period of literary incubation, the period covering 
the growth and decline of Proust’s admiration for Ruskin.^ On that phase of his 
intellectual history, and on the translations in which it found vent, these letters 
throw fresh light. Mile Nordlinger and Proust met at the moment when he received 
the full impact of Ruskin’s gospel, and his interest must have been immeasurably 
quickened by the unexpected appearance in his own intimate circle of this young 
English girl, fluent in Ruskin’s unfamihar tongue, an adept in his teaching, herself 
an artist of skill and distinction in a handicraft such as Rusldn delighted to praise. 

The Ruskin strain in his letters to her is of varying kinds. Least important, 
though very considerable in quantity, are references to difficulties encountered in 
his translations,® in which she came to act almost as collaborator. When Rus k in 
died in January 1900, Proust had by him his own version of many passages from 
which he proposed to quote at large in various articles.^ He therefore thought at 

^ Mme Riefstahl (note, p. 114) comments: ^'Froust et 'E>U8km\ in Essays and Stiidies of the 

Pelerinages Rushiniens, publics I’ann^e snivante English Association, vol. xvn, 1931. 

dansle (13 f6vrier 1900). Ce travail servit ^ ‘La Bible d’Amiens’, Mercure de France, 

plus tard de preface k la Bible F Amiens" Mme 1904; ‘Sesame et les Lys’, Mercure de France, 

Riefstahl appears to have confused Pelerinages 1906. The Bible is prefaced by Journies de 

Rushiniens with Journdes de pelerinage, which pHerinage and Sesame by Journees de lecture, 

was published in the Mercure de France, April both repriuted in Pastiches et Milanges, pp, 100- 

1900, and was later incorporated into the Preface 47 and 225-72. 

to the Bible d" Amiens. * Thus overcoming Ruskin’s objection to a 

® Por the influence of Ruskin on Proust, see French translation of his works, cf. Lettres d une 

two articles by Dr Jessie Murray in the Mercure amie, p. 11. He quotes extensively in the two 

de France, ifeo, and the Nineteenth Century, articles in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, xxm, 

1927; A. J- Roche, ‘Proust as a translator of 310-19; xxiv, 135-47, subsequently reprinted in 

Rusldn’, P.M.B.A. 1930; and A. Maurois, Pastiches et Melanges,' John Bu.sl£m.",-p]^.14:S--97. 
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i(rf Ms English, friend m a competent guide to the intricacies of the English 
language; and at a later stage, in the years 1903 to 1905 when he was busy on the 
jhnal form of his translations of the Bible and Sesame, some thirty of these letters 
were written, full of acknowledgements of explanations and appeals for further 
help. Mile Nordlinger’s share was no easy one. There were points of English 
grammar and vocabulary to elucidate, miames of Ruskin’s style to define, cir- 
cumstantial tales of missing cahiers and pages of precious notes gone astray, and 
always, as Proust remarked with a certain grim amusement, the words, ^ J’ai ete 
si malade, je suis encore si malade running discordantly through all their relations, 
even by letter. His knowledge of English was scanty and at best insecure; ‘moi 
qui sais si mal les langues’, he cries in another connexion.^ One is left wondering 
how much he ever understood when he puzzles over this simple point of English 
syntax: ' Herod’s driving out the Madonna into Egypt . . . ce genitif Herod's d6pend 
de quel substantif, le guoi d’Herode? Or, again, we see how unexpectedly a word 
might find him unaware of its exact shade of meaning or even totally at fault, 
when he asks : ^significant of Thuringian armouries. Significant veut dire rappelant, 
n’est-ce pas? Mais armouries n’est dans aucun dietionnaire. Est-ce armoiries? 
ou armure? (le sens me paralt plutdt armoiries).’^ And yet again: 'careless writing. 
J’ai remplac6 ‘^entretien fortuit” par ‘‘dans le neglige de la causerie”.’^ If things 
like these gave him pause, and more than pause, how much worse when there was 
some Ruskinian complication, however slight, of thought or phrase : 

Buskin dit: ‘I believe the idea of the designer was that virtually. . .the Queen Mary 
visited Herod when she sent, or had sent for her, the Magi to tell him of her presence at 
Bethl6em’., . .Passe encore pom* virtruilly, mais visited^. Cela veut-il oQre visitait 
H6rode? Ou bien eprouvait H^rode, mettait H6rode ^ T^preuve?. . .Ou ‘visited’ 
veut-il dire qu’elle 6tait venue pov/r visiter Herode, . . . qu’eUe avait une intention de 
visite?® 

Translation on these terms must have been a painful business, and we are not 
surprised to find Proust leaning heavily on Mile Nordlinger : 

de vous envoie ce que j’ai trouv4 de Sesame.. . .Les mots soulignes sont ceux qui 
m’ont paru douteux; les mots laisses en blanc, ceux incompris. Soulignez vous-meme 
avec un crayon special tous les contre-sens, en ecrivant au-dessus, dans la ligne laissee 
en blanc. . ,le vrai sens.. . .Pom les nuances, nous verrons apres.® 

There was one inevitable result. ‘J’ai refait le commencement, changeant chaque 
mat\ he wails despairingly, ‘mais j’en ai fait au plus dix pages. . .si j’y mets tant 
de scrupules, il nous faudra dix ans.’"^ But Mile Nordlinger’s English expertise 
brought a subtler complication in its train. She spoke and wrote French, he told 
her affectionately, 

non seiilement mieux qu’une Fran9aise, mais comme une Fran^aise. Mais quand 
vous traduisez Fai^lais, toute la natme primitive reparait : les mots retoument 4 lem 
geme, h lems affinit^s, 4 lem sens, k leurs regies natales. Et quelque charme qu’il y ait 
5 ce d^guisement anglais de mots fran^ais. . .il faudra refroidir toute cette vie, franciser, 
41oigner encore de I’original et 4teindre Foriginalite. 

Her ‘beUe traduction’ he is therefore going to examine closely, ‘et, si vous per- 
mettez:, changer, mais timidement, avec un affectueux respect. Mais changer 

^ Ze&res h une tmn^ p. .28. Of. also Oorre- ^ Ibid. p. 42. It ^ troe that he .was dissatisfied 
spmdmm gin^ale, iii, 13: ‘ . .j® H® I’anglais with his phrase, 
trte difiloiiemeixt.’ M. Eroust to Mme S. Sohiff ® Ibid. p. 56, The italics are Proust’s, 
lundated ewea 13119], e Ibid. p. 65. 

Ibid. p. 57, ® Ibid. p. 56. ’ Ibid. pp. 39-40. 
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oependant’.^ Clearly the deciding word lay with Proust, his and his only was the 
final responsibility for the translations of Buskin.^ Not all Mile NordHnger’s careful 
corrections could prevent misinterpretations of the English, and his circumlocutions, 
often laboured, over-scrupulous, did the rest. Few will dissent jfrom Mr Roche’s 
judgement that ‘on the whole’ Proust ‘translates poorly’.^ The Lettres a %m amie 
tell us why. 

The secrets of the translator’s workshop make a large and in its way an interesting 
part of this newly published volume. But Proust’s translations have to be looked 
at in a just proportion, related both to the influence of Ruskin on him and to the 
larger matter of his own characteristic vision and art. Here and there in the letters 
to Mile Nordlinger we catch a promise of the fuller growth or a hint that finds its 
confirmation in the later-, more considered writings. It may be accidental, but it 
squares with other evidence, that the most eloquent expression of admiration for 
Ruskin occurs in an early letter — ^it is true that it was called forth by his death : 

J© sais combien qua c’est peu que la mort en voyant combien vit avec force ce mort, 
combien j© Tadmire, Fecoute, cherch© k 1© comprendr© ©t lui ob4ir plus qu’4 bien des 
vivants.^ 

A month or so later he names several of Ruskin’s books that he knows ‘par coeur ’, 
and will be grateful for an3dhing else he has written about the French cathedrals : 
‘si, dans dix ans, une ligne de lui la-dessus vous tombe sous la main, cela m’in- 
teressera autant qu’aujourd’hui.’® He little foresaw that in .much less than half 
that time he would be snatching at the chance of translating a mere six-page 
preface to Sesame aTid Lilies instead of the fuller version running to thirty,® and 
even confessing to the still enthusiastic Mile Nordlinger, ‘Ce vieillard commence 
k m’ennuyer’.'^ 

Much of that may merely be the weariness of the translator. But in the interval 
his enthusiasm had receded from its highest level, his concern with Ruskin taken 
another form and direction. The visit to Venice in the May of 1900 marks a turning- 
point. It would be inexact to say creates it, though it is worth noting that it was 
in Saint Mark’s that he first read the eloquent passage on the decadence of Venice 
which became the text for his analysis of the insincerity — of what he calls the 
‘idol4trie’ — ^in Ruskin’s thought.® But it is in the same context that Proust 
develops most explicitly the exact nature of his discipleship, his willingness, in 
spite of aU his reservations about Ruskin’s theories and mode of thinJdng, to 
undergo the ‘discipline’ of seeing the beauties that Ruskin had seen, through the 
eyes of the master. To those ‘personnes mediocres’ who object: ‘Que pent vous 
importer ce que sent Ruskin : sentez par vous-meme’, he has the unanswerable and 
whoUy characteristic reply: 

Aussi c©tt© servitude voloutair© est-elle le commencement de la liberty. II n’y a pas 
^ de meilleure maniere d’arriver a prendre conscience de ce qu’on sent soi-meme que 
d’essayer de recreer en soi ce qu’a senti un maitre.® 

Ruskin was then, and remained, for Proust such a ‘maitre’, ‘un des plus grands 
6crivains de tons les temps et de tons les pays’.^® 


1 Ibid. pp. 45-7. 

^ Again: ‘II vaut mienx que je revise seul ce 
que vous avez fait’, ibid. p. 48. 

® A. J. B/Ocbe, op. cit. A lai^e part of the 
article examines mistakes and infelicities in the 
translation of the first lecture of Sescme and 
lAlies. 


^ Lettres d me amie, p. 9. 

5 Ibid. p. 15. 

® In a letter of 27 May 1904, ibid. pp. 63-4. 

7 Ibid. p. 58. 

® Pastiches et Mdanges, ‘John Buskin’, pp. 
184-93. 

9 Ibid. pp. 195-6. w Ibid. p. 187. 
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It was in this spirit of ardent submission that Proust set out for Venice, the 
strong conviction that Death, which had overtaken Ruskin, was at hand for him 
also giving a sharpened urgency to his desire to impress on his own senses the 
beauty that Ruskin had seen and revealed.^ ‘Si vous alliez a Venise’, he wrote to 
Mile Nordlinger, then in Florence, ‘prevenez-moi, car il est possible ... que j’y 
aille/2 Proust and his mother joined her there.® Stones of Venice in hand, they 
visited Saint Mark’s together ; together, she tells us, in its shadow they corrected 
the proofs of their translation of TJie Bible of Amiens together they looked at the 
originals of descriptions that both knew by heart, Proust eagerly trying to see and 
feel everywhere the beauty that Ruskin had seen and felt as Ruskin had seen and 
felt it. This is the experience recorded in a few lines of the John Bushin published® 
on his return from Italy, and developed at length in the chapter entitled Sejour 
d, Venise in Albertine disparue,^ Only four years later, this most subtle and im- 
passioned of all the explorers of the world of human memory ia our time is found 
exclaimiag : 

Vous avez une m4moire inouie. Moi qui, a cause de ees horribles medicaments 
antiasthmatiques, ne me rappelle rien de la veille, je vous envie de garder des jours de 
Venise un souvenir si precis.’ 

Madame Riefstahl alone can now teU us what Proust said, what was his direct 
response at that enchanted moment, can help us to recapture the precious element 
of fact, present and immediate, in Te Temps perdu’. 

At that point ia the consideration of these letters, two questions emerge, 
apparently distinct, and yet allied. What is the place of the translations in Proust’s 
discipleship to Ruskin, what the meaning of those laborious years in the story of 
his development? And secondly, how much do the Nordlinger letters reveal of the 
genesis of his own technique? The answers wiH be found to converge. 

These two problems must be related firmly to the context of all that we know 
from other sources of Proust’s mind and its working, if we are not to exaggerate 
the importance of the particular range of his experience recorded in these letters. 
First, then, how are we to explain the queer paradox that the years of systematic 
work on the translations came at the end of the Rus kin ‘phase’, after the most 
complete discipleship was over? Proust himself gives a categoric statement of 
this sequence in a letter to Leon Belugou in 1906: 

Oui, mon amour pour Ruskin dure. Seulement quelquefois rien ne le refroidit comme 
de lire Ruskin. H61as, cher Monsieur, pour vous la rendre, cette ferveur, il faudrait 
que je Feusse gard6e. Et d6j^ quand je traduisais la Bible dAmiens, j’avouais. . .que 
je Favais perdue. En tout cas, pour Sesame, je n’en eus jamais, c’est k mon avis le plus 
mauvais ouvrage de Ruskin. Mais bien souvent dans les autres. . . ‘de mes feux mal 
4teints je reconnais la trace’ et, si j’y mettais seulement un peu d’insinc6rit4, je pourrais 
rn’enfiammer entieremeiit. Mais mon premier amour fut plus involontaire.® 

Still more pointed is the confession to a friend at much the same date: ‘Ruskin 
m’a un peu intoxiqu6.’^ It is a common enough experience. Proust’s admiration 
for Ruskin, and for Gothic art as he interpreted it, was ardent and perfectly 

^ Ibid. p. 194. In much the same spirit and ® In the Gazette des Beaux- Arts, 1900. 

the same terms he writes of the need to complete ® Chapter m. 

his great work before he dies, in the clpsing pages ’ Lettres d une amie, p. 54. 

of Le Temps perdu, ® Quoted in E. de Clermont-Tonnerre, Robert 

* Ibid. p. 21. de Mordesquiou et Marcel Proust, pp. 148-9. 

* She was accompanied by an aunt and » Ldon Pierre- Quint, Marcel Proust, sa vie et 

Reynaldo Hahn. son (JSuvre, p. 43, 

* Lettres d une amie, p. ix. 
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genuine. But there was a strain of deferred and rather chaste Romanticism in it 
and in the eagerness of his acceptance of the Ruskin revelation that he outgrew. 
And there, one might think, would have been an end to it. Why, then, did he 
persist in laborious translation that was, in some considerable part, against the 
grain? 

Writing to Mile Nordlinger in December 1906, just after -the publication of his 
Sesame, Proust suggests two reasons: 

J’ai clos a jamais here des traductions, que maman favorisait. Et quant aux traduc- 
tions de moi-meme, je n’en ai plus le courage.^ 

His mother’s encouragement,^ and the detail of translation as a mere intellectual 
substitute for the creative work for which he lacked both the strength and, in his 
own word, the " courage ’ — either or both of these might seem a sufficient explanation. 
But there is another, which carries us deeper into the working of Proust’s mind. 
It is implicit in this passage of his John Buskin : 

C’est quand Ruskin est bien loin do nous que nous traduisons ses livres et tachons 
de fixer dans une image ressemblante les traits do sa pensee. Aussi ne connaitrez-vous 
pas les accents de notre foi ou de notre amour, et c’est notre piete seule que vous 
apercevrez gk et la, froide et furtive, occupee, comme la Vierge Th6baine, k restaurer 
un tombeau.® 

Those words read extraordinarily like an adumbration, an early draft of the 
characteristic process of his mind ; and at that point it becomes important to see 
what evidence there is that this was already taking shape. For, after all, and 
though Madame Riefstahl might not agree, the only importance of ail this Ruskin 
business to us now is its part in the formation of Proust’s aim in A la Recherche du 
Temps perdu. 

The Lettres d une amie fortunately supply the evidence. In a letter of 5 December 
1899, he writes: 

Je travaille depuis longtemps k un ouvrage de tres longue haleine, mais sans rien 
achever. Et il y a des moments oil je me demande si je ne ressemble pas au mari de 
Dorothea Brook dans Middlemarch^ et si je n’amasse pas des mines. 

Depuis une quinzaine de jours, je m’occupe k un petit travail® absolument different 
de ce que je fais generalement, a propos de Ruskin et de certaines cathedrales.® 

The juxtaposition, as we have seen, may be significant. It may have been the 
feeling of uncertainty and discouragement over his own work that made Proust 
lay it aside and devote himself for the next six years to the Ruskin translations, 
which, in spite of his rudimentary knowledge of English, did not require the same 
concentration or the same intensely personal documentation. But it is much more 
important that here he reveals plainly that he had already dimly conceived, and 
begun sketching, his great book before the Ruskin writings. And this takes on added 
importance when, in a still earlier letter, we find a strong foreshadowing of the 
conception of the continuity of time that he made his own, a fond brooding on 
those incidental associations, those little concrete things that make the past live 
again, in all of us but in none more than in Proust, in an eternally renewed and 
different present. This earlier letter is the first of the series, written about the 
New Year of 1899, and this is its central theme: 

Si nous n’4tions que des dtres de raison, nous ne croirions pas aux amiiversaires, aux 
f^tes, aux reliques, aux tombeaux. Mais comme nous sommes faits aussi d’un peu de 

^ Lettres a une amie, p. 105. * A favourite book to which he refers again in 

^ Elsewhere recorded. a later letter, Lettres a une amie, p. 50. 

® Pastiches et Mdanges, ‘John Ruskin’, p. ® See ante, p. 20, note 1. 

197, ® Lettres a une amie, pp. 5-6. 
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matiere, nous aimons k croire qu’elle est quelque chose aussi dans la realite . . , qu’elle 
a, eomme notre ame I’a en notre corps, son symbole materiel. Et puis, au fur et k mesure 
que Noel perd pour nous de sa verity comme anniversaire, par la douce emanation des 
souvenirs accumul6s, il prend une realite de plus en plus vive, oh la lumiere de ses 
bougies, le melancolique obstacle de ses neiges k quelque venue desiree, Fodeur de ses 
mandarines imbibant la chaleur de ses chambres, la gait4 de ses froids et de ses feux, 
les parfums du th6 et des mimosas nous reapparaissent enduits du miel d41icieux de 
notre personnalit^ que nous y avons inconsciemment deposee pendant des aimees, alors 
que, fascines par des buts egoistes, nous ne la sentions pas; et maintenant, tout d’un 
coup, elle nous fait battre le coetir.'* 

Here, already, is as clear a statement, as one could wish of the Proustian formula 
of the enduring and continuous past. Here, too, in a primitive form, is the proced4y 
the notation, of the madeleine and the petite phrase de Vinteuil; and it is curiously 
significant that he should develop it with such spontaneous felicity and charm at 
this early date, especially when we remember the insipid artificiality of Les Plaisirs 
et les Jours written five years before. When, therefore, M. Pierre-Quint affirms : 

La distance est grande entre ce livre [Les Plaisirs et les J ours] et le suivant ; presque 
vingt ans seront necessaires a Proust pour acquerir cette aprete inouie dans le trait 
d’observation, cette penetration dans la pensee . . J 

he is evidently unconscious of the s^vift development that was taking place only 
a couple of years after its publication. 

In these letters to his friend we can even watch the idea finding root and shape 
in Proust's mind as the years go by. A letter of March 1900, for example, touches 
on a slightly difierent aspect of the same theme, one that, as an artist, closely 
concerned him. Mile Nordlinger had sent him some poems she had written, 
apparently lamenting her inexperience and ignorance in the art of writing : 

Mime ce qu’on appelle habilete technique n’est pas u4 savoir a proprement parler? 
car il n^existe pas en dehors des mysterieuses associations de notre rmmoire et du tact 
acquis de notre invention quand elle approche les mots.® 

Some three years later, in an undated letter, we find a similar thought of a store 
of past experience conserved for ever in the mirror that reflects a scene, the picture 
that represents it. That thought was his immediate response when she sent him 
a water-colour she had done, showing a clump of trees : 

La plus jolie chose que j’aie jamais vue, c’est une fois, a la campagne, dans un miroir 
qui 4tait adapte a une fenetre, un morceau du ciel et du paysage, avec un bouquet 
choisi d’arbres fratemels. Et cet enchantement forc6ment fugitif d’une heure deja 
lointaine, il me semble que c’est lui-meme dont vous venez de me faire present pour 
toujours. Pt le verre mime du miroir couvre encore de sa protection mysterieuse et lucide 
le bouquet d'arhres — et V heure passagere du ciel triste. Combien je vous sais gr6. . . de ce 
don d’un lieu de la nature, d’une heure de temps, d’une nuance et dune minute de votre 
dme attentive k la nature.^ 

When we read such passages as these, it becomes difficult to accept Madame 
Riefetahl’s suggestion that the packet of expanding Japanese flowers she sent him 
in 1904, which certainly inspired the image of the past gradually coming to life 
in Swann, actually contributed to the formation of the conception itself.^ It would 
appear more probable that they supplied a highly apposite symbol for a process 
already long familiar. Christmas candles and mandarines, the painting and the 

^ Ibid. pp. 2-3. ^ Ibid. pp. 28-9. The picture, she tells us, hung 

® L. Pierre-Quint, op. dt. pp. 38-9. always by Proust’s bed, and he gave it, shortly 

* Letfyres d um amie, p. 17. The italics in this before he died, to Reynaldo Hahn, 
and the next quotation are mi ne. 6 p, xi9. 
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mirror, memory and the things with which its associations are mysteriously linked, 
enshrine in an ever-present ‘present’ an experience that is ‘past’. That growing 
conception — ^plus a sensitive awareness of its possible, incalculable manifestations — 
had become habitual in Proust’s mind, a deep-rooted attitude which coloured and 
conditioned his view of the universe, his whole interpretation of life. 

Where, then, does Ruskin come into this maturing vision? In Proust’s admiration 
for Ruskin in general two elements are worth isolating here. The first is the warmth 
of his response to Ruskin’s theme of the survival of men, unknown or long- 
forgotten, in the houses or churches they built, in the work of the craftsman’s hand 
and tools; and blended, often , identified with this, is his ardent insistence that 
Ruskin’s truest memorial is in the objects he loved and praised. The medieval 
craftsman’s sense of beauty and Ruskin’s thought alike will live and quicken the 
minds of men as long a^ the stones of Amiens or Venice endure.^ The other, 
apparently less central, may have been even more powerful in the genesis of 
Proust’s own art. To take perhaps the best illustration, it was Ruskin’s remarks 
on reading that inspired him to the essay, Journees de lecture, published as a preface 
to his translation of Sesame and Lilies. That essay is the first draft, the first sure 
promise of the tender recording of early experience, that gives the exquisite picture 
of family life at Combray that is one of the loveHest and truest things in all his 
vast work. It holds the same place as the Entretien avec M. de Sad, forerunxiing the 
infinitely richer Pensees of Pascal.^ The direct influence on him of Ruskin’s 
individual thought and particular theme had waned ; but part of its function had 
been to arouse the Muse of Memory who inhabited Proust’s mind and claimed him 
for her own. 

Here the translations are seen to fall into an intelligible place. For Proust, it is 
clear, they had little importance, long before the end Httle interest, in themselves. 
But they served as a tentative application of his 'formula ’ as a7i artist, an exercise 
and a discipline in the way in which, by this time, he knew that his mind worked. 
Through all the intricate arabesque of his writing about Ruskin, his train of 
thought about translating him can be traced. His active admiration for Ruskin 
and his revelation was dead : ‘Nous ne pouvons plus les chanter . . . il n’y a de poesie 
que des choses que Ton sent encore.’ But — and it is the key to the whole matter — 

Ne pouvant reveiller les fiammes du passe, nous voulons du moins recueillir sa 
cendre ... la memoire des faits . . . qui nous affirme la reaht6 d’un paradis perdu au lieu 
de nous le rendre dans le souvenir.^ 


It is not yet, in 1900, the full conception of ‘le temps retrouve’; there was no 
precious and wholly personal petite madeleine to evoke the complete rapture of the 
primal experience. But there was the profound sense that the experience had been, 
there was the desire to save — ^in a fine phrase of Jules Remains — ^from ‘le naufrage 
perpetuel qu’est chacun de nous ’, the maximum of the fact, before the memory 
of that, too, had perished.^ 

A perception of the analogy here suggested, between the resurrection of what 
Rusl^ had once meant to him and the resurrection of his own past, certamly 
existed in Proust’s mind; consciously or unconsciously his thought and phrase take 


^ For a characteristic expression of this, see 
Pmtiches et Mdangea, ‘ Joum4es de p41erinage’, 
pp. 146-7, on Euskin’s ‘Our Fathers have told 
us’; and the long excursus on the little figure in 
the doorway at Bouen (‘Tu as vecu, tu vivras’), 
ibid. ‘John Buskin’, pp. 175-8. 

2 Mr Boche, loc. cit., has partially appreciated 


this relation, without bringing out its full 
significance. 

® Pastiches et MdaTiges, ‘John Buskin’, p. 197. 

^ ‘Une memoire qui ne se rappelle que les 
faits’ is Proust’s own description of Ms memory 
in the same context: ibid. p. 196. 
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36 Proust and Bushin: in the Light of ‘ Lettres d ^ne amie^ 

the same turn in spea-king of both. This is how he saw the task of translating 
Ruskin when the fires had died down ; 

C’est setilement quand certaines p6riodes de notre vie sont closes a jamais, quand, 
meme dans les henres oti la puissance et la liberty nous semblent donn4es, il nous est 
defendu d’en rouvrir furtivement les portes, c’est quand nous sommes incapables de 
nous remettre m^me pour un instant dans Fetat oti nous fumes pendant si longtemps, 
c’est alors seulement que nous nous refusons k ce que de telles choses soient entierement 
abolies.^ 

These words that lay bare a deep instinct of his nature find their richer echo in 
Swann, when he thinks of that task of greater piety to which he gave himself, the 
unending search after his own ' Temps perdu ’ : 

Mais quand d^im pass6 ancien rien ne subsiste, apres la mort des etres, apres la 
destruction des choses, seules, plus freles mais plus vivaces, plus immaterielles, plus 
persistantes, plus fidMes, Fodeur et la savetir restent encore longtemps, comme des 
ames, ^ se rappeler, a attendre, k esp6rer, sur la mine de tout le reste, a porter sans 
fl^chir, sur leur gouttelette presque impalpable, F6difice immense du souvenir.^ 

His devotion to Ruskin yielded one such ‘gouttelette presque impalpable' to 
support the ‘edifice immense ^ oi Ala EecJierche du Temps perdu. At the beginning 
of the second volume of Le Temps retrouve, the ‘Marcel' of the narrative stumbles 
on the uneven pavement outside the H6tel de Guermantes. Immediately he 
experiences the same sense of joy as when, on tasting the ‘madeleine trempee 
dans une infusion', he found his whole childhood at Combray flooding back upon 
him. As on that greater occasion, the exact and fuU association comes gradually 
to life — ^his memories of Venice, submerged under the accumulated experiences of 
the years between. The link, the trivial, important stimulus, was the uneven 
paving- stones on which he had stumbled long ago in the Baptistery of Saint Mark's : 

Et presque tout de suite je le reconnus; c’4tait Venise.dont mes efforts pour la d6crire 
et les pr6tendus instantan^s pris par ma m^moire ne m’avaient jamais rien dit et que 
la sensation que j ’avals ressentie jadis sur deux dalles inegales du baptistere de Saint- 
Marc m’avait rendue avec toutes les autres sensations jointes ce jour-1^ 4 cette 
sensation-1^, et qui 6taient rest^es dans Fattente, ^ leur rang, d’oU un brusque hasard 
les avait fait sortir, dans la serie des jours oublies. De mtoe le gout de la petite madeleine 
m’avait rappele Combray.^ 

An attempt to trace a strain in Proust's consciousness must needs describe a 
course circuitous like its subject, if on a smaller scale. But Marcel's stumbling on 
the Guermantes pavement brings us back to Venice, Ruskin and , the letters to 
Mile Nordlinger. It may therefore be well to define, briefly and categorically, the 
help towards a clearer understanding of Proust's ‘genesis' that the Lettres a une 
amie afford. Their significance is threefold: 

(1) They bring us into closer touch with Proust’s interest in Ruskin and the 
technique of his translations, and enable us to gauge more accurately the nature 
and intensity of the phase while it lasted. 

(2) They help to explain the relation of the Ruskin influence to A la Recherche 
du Temps perdu in two distinct respects : 

(a) The function of Ruskin in the early stages as a general imaginative stimulus, 
in evoking, for instance, in the Journies de lecture, the first draft of the picture of 
life at Combray later embodied and developed in Swann, 

(5) The application of the Proust technique of resuscitating the past to his Ruskin 
associations after his ardent admiration for Ruskin was over. In the translations 

1 Ibid. p. 196. 


^ Swann, i, 48. 


® Le Temps reirouvi, ii, 8-9. 
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we are not dealing with a positive Ruskin influence ; Proust is no longer concerned 
with Buskin qua Buskin, but with Buskin qua corpus vile — as experimental material 
for his method. 

(3) Parallel to, and contemporaneous with (1) and (2), the Lettres show the early, 
the unexpectedly early, emergence and the gradual growth of Proust’s conception 
of the past, and of the agency of the affective stimulus in recalling it. The enzyrhe- 
like function in Proust’s imagination of the petite madeleine and the petite phrase de 
Vinteuil is already implicit in the New Year letter of 1899 in which he dwells on 
the new and more living reality that Christmas has acquired for him, 'par la douce 
emanation des souvenirs accumules 

‘ The range of theme and treatment in the Lettres d une amie is limited, even 
surprisingly limited from a writer so expansive. But Madame Biefstahl has put 
all students of Proust in her debt by publishing them, for they give direct, first-hand 
evidence of facts and processes in his experience that one suspected, but could not 
otherwise have known for certain, or seen in their exact bearing on the growth 
of his individual vision and peculiar art. 


OxFoau 


L. A. Bisson 



THE ICELAND VOYAGE IN THE ‘ NIBELUNGENLIED ’i 

As Priinhilt’s island kingdom, where the Amazon-like queen^ {huneginne, 326, 1 ; 
330, 2, et seq.) was wooed by Gunther and won by Sivrit (cantos 6-8), Iceland 
perforce plays a somewhat conspicuous role in the geography of the early part of 
the Nibelungenlied (NL) , In this sense it is well worth while to speculate on whether 
the account of the voyage to Iceland and the return answers in any way to reahty, 
or whether it is sheer invention. Priinhilt’s kingdom is named Islant (heading to 
canto 6; 418, 1; 550, 3; 580, 1; 607, 4),^ but more frequently is referred to as 
Frunhilde lant (339, 3; 344, 2; 354, 3; 360, 4; 374, 3; 382, 3; 384, 2; 505, 4; 507, 4). 
Islant, i.e. Iceland, is correctly conceived as an island {uher si, 326, 1) ; its marble- 
towered ‘capital’, Isenstein din vests (384, 3; 476, 3), ‘the fortress Eisenstein’, is 
unhistoric, a poetic invention.^ It may be noted that Priinhilt’s association with 
Iceland seems to be peculiar to NL,^ 

But ‘unauthentic’ as is Priinhilt’s residence in Iceland and un-Icelandic as is 
her capital, one may well ask, is this voyage (377, 2 fip.), and especially by the route 
suggested in NL, in and for itself plausible? Can the little that is told of the 


^ B-text, ed. by Karl Bartsch, considerably 
revised by Helmut de Boor, Leipzig; Brockbaus, 
1940; references are to stanzas and stanza-lines. 

2 Cp. Antti Aaarne-Stitb Thompson, The 
Types of the Folh~Tale (Helsingfors, 1928), 
pp. 85-6, § 519. 

® MHG Islant correctly renders ON and 
Icelandic Island ‘land of drift-ice, of ice-floes’, 
probably so named (c. 860) by the Norwegian 
F16ki Vilger^Jarson (or Gldmsson); see Hoops’s 
Reallexikon, ii, 602-3; E. M. Metzenthin, Die 
Lander- u. Volhernamen im altisldndischen 
Schrifttum (Bryn Mawr, Penn. 1941), p. 48; 
SigurSur Nordal, Islands menning, i (Reykjavik, 
1942), 55. The phonology of mod. Germ. Island, 
isldndisch is unhistoric, for one would expect 
FJ island, eisldndisch; the short i of the first 
syllable of the mod. Germ, words may represent 
a spelling pronunciation of Renaissance Lat. 
Islandia, islandicus, 

^ There is no Icelandic place- or nature-name 
answering to MHG tsenstein; Icel. jdrnsteinn is 
a mmeralogical term for a certain iron-bearing 
rock, corresponding to Engl, ‘ironstone’. Germ. 
‘Eisenstein’, etc. It may be noted that the 
combination isene steina, ‘iron-bearing rocks’, 
occurs in Otjfrid’s Liber Evangeliorum, i, i, 70 
{Cur Scfiptor), where the mineral resources of the 
Franks are described and extoUed. I do not 
know of a German place or castle called ‘ Eisen- 
stein’, though the combination exists as a family 
name; see A. Heintze-P. Cascorbi, Die deutschen 
Familienmmen, etc. (7th ed. Berlin, 1933), 
pp. 459-60, for place- and personal-names with 
Stein as a second element. The present combina- 
tion is too obvious to be further laboured; it 
could occur to anyone at any time. It is once re- 
ferred to as Prunhdde hurc ‘Priinhilt’s fortified 
town’ (477, 2), which as a mode of reference may 
be compared to Mtzd{e)n hmc of frequent occur- 
rence. Though the poet describes the place less 
elaborately than Etzden hurc and Wormez, he 
nevertheless furnishes a fair amount of detail 
about it. It is pictured as a fortress (veste, 383, 3), 
a fortified town (hurc, 389, 2 ; 403, 4; 405, 1; 
407, 1; 410, 3; 477, 2), located near the cojast 


(cp. sant, 396, 2;fiuot, 403, 3), In it are eighty- 
six towers {turne, 404, 1) and three big palaces 
{palaswUe, 404, 2); one palace would seem to be 
Prunhilt’s special residence (469, 2; 511, 1), in 
which is her hall {sal, 400, 2; 404, 2-3) said to be 
of green marble; architecturally narrow windows 
are featured (389, 3; 395, 3; 398, 4), as are the 
creneUations {zinnen, 508, 1). Without the palace 
grounds are lodgings for the less distinguished 
visitors {herherge, 512, 1). Outside the town is a 
fine (433, 1; 449, 2), a marked-out arena in which 
Priinhflt and Gunther, invisibly aided by Sivrit, 
contend at certain thoroughly homely, definitely 
not courtly, sports. 

® Her residence on some northern island (not 
Iceland, to all intents and pr^oses discovered 
c. 860) may be an old trait in her legend; so 
Andreas Heusler, Nibelungensage u. Nibelungen- 
lied (3rd ed. Dortmund, 1929), p. 10. In the 
surviving documents the tradition concerning 
this point is far from constant. In the Eddie Sd., 
introductory prose, Sigur^r finds her somewhere 
south in Frankish territory {sudr til Frakhlanz), 
repeated in Vs, ch. xx. The Edda gives no further 
information, but in Vs, ch, xxiv we are told that 
she is staying with her foster-father Heimir and 
that she is wooed by Gunnar and won by Sigur5r 
at Hlymdalr (var. Elyndalr), not far from, 
Heimir’s home, itself not located. The Scandi- 
navians perhaps gave little thought to the 
matter; in any event they probably knew better 
than to attempt any connexion with Iceland I 

Pi&reks saga, based as it is on Low German 
materials, pretends to a good deal of knowledge 
about Bfynhildr’s residence. In Bertelsen’s ed. 
I, 38, U. 11-17, we are told that her castle 
Scegard is north of the Alps {fjaU) in Swabia 
(Svdpa) ; she also had another place near by in a 
forest (Black Forest?). In ed. cit. n, 38, 1. 12, 
her castle is mentioned again as Segarffr (varr. 
Scegard, Regard). The word §cegar<fr would 
naturally mean ‘sea-side place or bilding’, with 
which compare ON sceborg. My friend Mr W. A. 
Paff points out to me that formally Regard, i.e. 
Rigar&r, could mean ‘the Riigen place’, though 
I suspect that this agreement is accidental. 
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voyage in the poem rest on, or be fitted into, what is actually known of medieval 
travel routes from Worms, or the Rhine valley in general, to Iceland? The NL 
poet does, to be sure, no more than start the voyagers on their way. Sivrit more or 
less appoints himself captain {scifmeister, 377, 4),^ claiming to know well the course 
and the currents (wazzerstrdzen, 378, 3).^ The company leaves Worms in a high 
wind (377, 2) with sheets taut (381, 1); Sivrit shoves their substantial vessel 
{staricez sciffelin, 367, 2 — diminutive metri causa) from the river-side (379, 2) and 
heads down the Rhine {ze tal dm Bin, 341, 1) towards the North Sea (nider an den s^, 
367, 3).® The first day, aided by a good breeze (381, 3), they are said to cover 
twenty miles (zweinzec mile, 381, 2) ; Iceland with its tsenstein is reached in twelve 
days (382, 1-3). Although these indications, with their nautical trimmings, are, 
as already observed, but a start, they indicate a start in quite the right direction 
and, more than that, the start of a very usual water-route from the Rhine valley 
to Iceland, one of the routes much frequented, for example, by Icelandic travellers, 
especially pilgrims, proceeding to and from Rome {Bomferlar, suSrgdngumenn), Of 
these routea, including the particular route of which NL here outlines a portion, 
the most detailed account is that from c, 1154 described by Nikulas Bergsson, 
himself a Bomferill and later abbot of the Benedictine foundation at Munka)>vera 
(EyjafjarSar sysla) in northern Iceland.^ Now Nikulas’s own route as far as Worms® 
was from Iceland to Norway (perhaps to Bergen), Denmark and down the Jutland 
peninsula, through Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Westphalia, Rhine-Hesse, to 
Mainz, thence on up the Rhine. But Nikulas describes with some care alternate 
routes taken by Icelanders, of which the following is' here very much to the point : 

Sd er onnur leiS til Roms at fara or Noregi. . .til Deventar eSa Trektar, ok taka menn 
par staf ok skreppu og vigslu til RomferSar. Or Trektar er .vi. daga for til Kolnis- 
borgar. . .Or Kolni eru .iii. dagleiSir upp me6 Rm til Meginzuborgar, par er erkibis- 
kupsstoll at Kirkju <Martini et Stephani. Da er dagfor til Vormizuborgar. Dar er 
biskupsstdll at Idrkju) Petri et Pauli. Da er dagfor til Spiru.® 


^ This passage is obviously open to comparison 
with the OF Beowulf, 205-224 a and 1905-1 9 12 a; 
see Klaeber’s note to 1. 219. 

2 This is part and parcel of the shadowy 
tradition reflected elsewhere in NL of Sivrit’s 
earlier acquaintance with ( ? engagement to) 
Priinhilt; cp. 331, 4; 382, 4; 384, 1-2; 390-3; 
411; 419, and see Heinr. Hempel, Nibelungen- 
studien, I (Heidelberg, 1926), 133-4. 

® In 329, 1 this phrase is used by Gunther {vogt 
vom Bine) in connexion with his desire to visit 
Prunhilt; in 367, 3 it is employed with reference 
to the destination of their ship. 

* The standard edition of Nikulas’s travel 
diary is that of Kr. K^lund, AlfneSi isUnzh: 
isla^sh encyclopcedisk Litteratur, i (Copenhagen, 
1908), 12, 11. 26 ff. (abbreviated K, below); the 
earlier and still often cited edition is in E. C. 
Werlauff, Symholae ad Oeographiam Medii JBvi 
ex Monumentis islandicis, Copenhagen, 1821. 
The text is discussed and translated by K&lund 
in ‘En islandsk Vejviser for Pilgrimme fra 12. 
^rhundrede’, Aarhager for nordish Oldhyndighed 
0 . Historie, 3rd Ser. in (1913), 51-105. See 
further my papers ‘ The Rome of two northern 
pilgrims, etc.’. The Harvard Theological Review, 
xxxm (1940), 277 ff.; ‘The Haddeby and 
Schleswig of Nikul4s of Munkapvera’, Scandi- 
navian Studies, xvn (1943), 167 ff.; and ‘Nikulds 
Bergsson of Munkapvera and Germanic heroic 


legend’, Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, xlh (1943), 210-18. 

® On Worms see note 6 ad fin., below. 

® K 14, 11. 7-16, with spelling and capitaliza- 
tion normalized. The transmitted text almost 
certainly suffers from a considerable lacuna; this 
I have ventured tentatively to supply in angular 
brackets. The difficulties in A’s text are some- 
what as follows: (1) The trip from Mainz to 
Speyer (c. 80 km.) is said to be a one day’s 
journey; this is an abnormally long distance for 
one day, since Nikulas’s average is c. 47 km. 
(2) It is, furthermore, extraordinary that so 
important a city as Worms should be altogether 
passed over, while so small a locality as Selz on 
the Rhine shordd later be included. (3) The 
kirkja Petri et Pauli of K 14, 16, almost surely 
refers to the cathedral of St Peter in Worms, 
here apparently fused with the then important 
church of St Paul, both probably built by Bishop 
Burkhard (1000-25); this would, incidentally, be 
the tuam (811, 2) or munster (812, 1), frequently 
mentioned and entering into the stage setting of 
the first part of the poem. (4) The cathedral of 
M ainz (archiepis copal see) was, moreover, not 
dedicated to either Peter or Paul (though the 
city had two quite insignificant churches dedi- 
cated to these saints), but to God and St Martin 
and to SS. Martin and Stephen (the dedication 
chosen above). On these various churches see, 
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The Iceland Voyage in the ’’ Nibelungenlied' 

In translation the passage runs : 

This is another route to take to Rome from Norway: to (Dutch) Frisia, (specifically) 
to Deventer or to Utrecht, and there one receives staff and scrip and a blessing for the 
pilgrimage to Rome. From Utrecht it is a six days’ journey to Cologne.. . .From 
Cologne it is a three days’ journey up along the Rhine to Mainz where the archbishop’s 
throne is in the church of <SS. Martin and Stephen. Then it is a day’s journey to Worms, 
where the bishop’s throne is in the church of> SS. Peter and Paul. Then it is a day’s 
journey to Speyer. . . . 

A few comments on this route are in order. Neither here nor earlier in his 
narrative {K 13, 3-4) does Nikulas mention any stopping place in Norway, but 
Bergen is a likely destination.^ From Bergen or elsewhere in Norway a sea voyage 
is to be assumed on a course running along the Danish and German coast to the 
Zuider Zee, with Deventer or Utrecht as terminals. Frisia, here essentially old 
West Frisia {Frisia occidentalis of Frankish terminology), embraces the territory 
between the Zuider Zee and the Rhine delta complex. Deventer on the Ijssel 
(prov. Overijssel), an arm of the Rhine running into the Zuider Zee, was in the 
Middle Ages much frequented by Scandinavians,^ as was no doubt Utrecht on the 
Crooked Rhine (Kjornme Rijn) at the confluence of the Old Rhine (Oude Rijn) 
and the Vecht. Utrecht would have been reached by going up the Vecht from 
M[uiden on the Zuider Zee. Parties arriving at Deventer and Utrecht and making 
for Cologne and points farther up the river would ordinarily meet at Arnhem, 
thence reaching the Rhine proper at some point near Nijmegen.^ A glance at a 
map will show that this route provided a surely welcome short-cut for travellers 
by sea and river from the north to, let us say, Cologne. 

The time-table of the voyage out likewise deserves attention. The trip is said to 
have taken twelve days (381, 2). On the basis of such calculations as are possible 
this figure may be said to be rather low but not startlingly so.^ For purposes of 
rough computation the stretch from Worms to Iceland (from Deventer on, conceived 
as an approximately straight line) may conveniently be broken up into three 
sections: A, from Worms to, let us say, Deventer; R, from Deventer to some 
indeterminable point out in the North Sea between there and Iceland; and (7, from 
Iceland to a point in the North Sea more or less equal to the distance between 
Iceland and Bergen in Norway. For A it may be said that, given favourable winds 
and the naturally swift current of the Rhine as are assumed in NL (377, 381), it 
should be possible to average c. 80 km. a day. Thus, in a vessel provided with sail 
and oars, the stretch of c. 450 km. between Worms and Deventer might well be 
covered in five or six days, perhaps less.^ So much for A. For C some information 

for example, Georg Dehio, Handbuch d. deutsch. ® See Albert von Hofmann, Das deutsche Land 
Kunstdenkmdler, vol. iv: SildwestdeutscMand u. die deutsche Geschichte (Stuttgart, 1920), p. 56 
(Berlin, 1911), pp. 225-6, 241, 458-60, 465-6. and map on p. 405; also Walter Vogel, ‘Die 
A word as to the reconstructed place-name Binnenfalirt durch Holland u. Stiff Utrecht 
Vormizuborg, ‘Worms’. Despite "the consistency vom 12. bis 14. Jahrhundert’, Hansische 
of e-iormB {Yerniza, Werminza^V ermista) oi Ps. GeschiehtshldUer^ xv (1909), 13-36, with map 
(see ed. cit. n, 414, col. 1), I am in the face of at end. 

equally consistent Germ, o-forms (e.g. OHG ^ Such appears likewise to be the case as to 
Wormiza, MHG Wormize, Wormeze, Worm{e)z Beowulf’s voyage from his Gaulish homeland to 
=lat© Lat. Wormatia) reluctant to adopt Heorot, mentioned on p. 39, note 1 above. 
Vermiza or the like. ® If the unqualified MHG mile (381, 2) is even 

^ See N. M. Petersen, Bandbog i den gammeL approximately equal to the modem British 
nordish Oeografiy etc., Pt. i (Copenhagen, 1843), statute mile, then the 20 miles or 32 km. said to 
p* 95. ^ have been sailed the first day can only mean that 

^ Pointed out ^ by Paul Riant, BxjpMitions et the voyagers made a late start or a very short day 
pUerinages des Scandinaves en Terre Sainte au of it. But in medieval times the mile often meant 
temps des croisades, i (Paris, 1865), 81; see also a considerably greater distance than its Roman 
Arnold hTorlind, ^ Die geographische Dntwickhmg ancestor milia {pctssmim) and perhaps was so 
i/aAf 1500, etc. (Lund, thought of here; see Grimm, Deutsches Wb, 
1012), p. 161. under ‘Meile’. 
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is available in Mknlas's diary where we are told in effect that a voyage from 
Iceland to Norway took seven days {K 12, 26-13, 1).^ If one were to swing somewhat 
toward the west and point toward Deventer, the 1300 km. line drawn from, let us 
say, Vlk in southern Iceland to Bergen, the southern end would lie out in the 
North Sea some 100 km. off the coast of Northumberland; in practice a straight 
line would not be possible, since from the Orkneys south the voyagers would have 
to make a detour to the east around the coast of Scotland. For B, roughly speaking, 
we are left with some 500 km. across the North Sea from the southern end of C to 
Deventer, the end of J., a stretch that might well be sailed in two or three days. 
These various time indications can, of course, only hope to be approximate, as 
are perforce to some extent the distances, but, taken all in all and with some 
rather ample allowances being made, there is, I think, fair reason to imagine that 
Gunther and Sivrit might be thought of as reaching Iceland in sixteen or seventeen 
days. In comparison with the twelve days aUowedinN-L (382, 1-3), the discrepancy — 
whether due to ignorance, inaccuracy, blind guess-work, or the poetic use of a 
conventional number — ^is slight, and the time is, in a word, realistic enough. 

The account of the homeward journey from Iceland to Worms seems likewise not 
lacking in realism. The returning travellers, accompanied by Priinhilt (526, 1), are 
again favoured with a good wind {ein rehtes wazzerwint, 527, 3) and journey for 
nine days (529, 1), a period of time that might well have let them reach a point 
off the Danish or German or Dutch coast. Gunther’s remark (533, 1) that they are 
getting near home to his domains {wit ndhe/n heim in miniu lant) needs mean nothiffg 
more than that they have sighted the Continent; ‘we are approaching the Rhine’ 
(wir ndhen an den Bin, 533, 4) may be much the same thing as saying ‘we are 
sailing down the North Sea toward the Rhine ’. In any event the trip hbme up the 
Rhine by boat, then as now, was going to be a slow business compared with the 
down-stream journey out — Whence the sensible proposal to set Sivrit ashore at some 
point to go ahead on horseback to Worms and bring advance tidings to Uote and 
Kriemhilt (cp. 535, 1 ; 541, 3; 542, 2; 543, 1). The statement in 541, 3, do reit er an 
den Bin, suggests, if nothing more, that Sivrit was thought of as going ashore 
some distance from the Rhine. If he landed up north, say at some point near 
Cuxhaven, he could have ridden up the Elbe to Stade on the Schwinge in Hanover, ^ 
thence south through Verden, Minden, Paderborn, etc., reaching the Rhine at 
Mainz, then on to Worms {ze Wormez er do reit, 541, 3),^ where, however he came, 
he was cordially received (544, 1). If, on the other hand, he did not disembark at 
or near Cuxhaven, he may have stayed with the group until they actually reached 
Deventer and have started from there on horseback. 


^ Nikulds’s estimate is substantiated jfrom 
other sources. See Werlauff, op. cit. p. 34, 
§§ 18-19; K^lund in Aarbog&r, art. cit. pp. 100-5; 
Fr. Ludwig, Untersuchungen liber d. Reise- u, 
Marschgeschwindigheit im 12. u. 13. Jahrh. 
(Berlin, 1897), p. 120. 

^ On the old network of highways in the valley 
of the lower Elbe see Gertrud Schrecker, ‘Das 
spatmittelalterliche Strassennetz in Holstein ii. 
Lauenburg’, Z, d, Qesellschaft f. RcJileswig- 
Hdlsteinische OescMchte, lxl (1933), especially 
pp. 36 ff. * 

® This would be essentially Mkulas’s route 
outlined p. 39 above. It is one of the great north- 
south highways. For Nikulas the journey from 
Stade to Worms took some ten days, but most of 
the time the Icelander was probably walking. 
That the NL poet, and even Sivrit, knew some- 


thing of this very route, i.e. from Worms into 
Saxon territory and perhaps to the Danish 
frontier on or near the Eider, is suggested in the 
account of the Saxon war waged against the 
brother-kings Liudegdr of Saxony and Liudegast 
of Denmark (canto 4) : ‘ Von Rine si durch Hessen 
mit ir helden riten | gegen Sahsen lande ’ (176, 1-2). 
Here the invading army would have followed the 
Rhine down from Worms to Mainz and, leaving 
the river at that- point, would have proceeded 
through Hesse into Westphalia and so on to the 
Weser and Elbe, and beyond — a route and indeed 
a campaign that reminds one of Charlemagne’s 
Saxon war beginning in 772 : Charlemagne set out 
from Worms, went through Hesse to the 
Eresburg at Obermarsberg on the upper Diemel, 
near which he destroyed the famous IrminsM. 
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To look "back. If one compares the indications in NL with those given by 
Niknlds of Mmikapvera it will be noticed that there are no discrepancies, no 
conflicts between the two accounts. The NL poet does not, it is true, burden the 
reader with minutiae, he does not name stopping places, of which there must have 
been several, on the way down the Rhine or subsequently. Either he did not know 
them or was not interested in them.^ But I am more or less convinced that he knew 
something of the general route to Iceland.^ In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
Iceland was likely enough quite as well known to Germans as it is to-day, then as 
now probably seeming somewhat remote, and so,by no means an imsuitable locality 
in which to place Priinhilt and her fortress Isenstein. As traders, explorers, and 
sailor warriors the Icelanders were in the Middle Ages familiar figures in many 
parts of Europe; to their far-flung expeditions, peaceful or predatory, the Icelandic 
family sagas and historical writings bear ample and often exciting witness. More- 
over, this distant travelling does not stop with secular journeys, and after the 
Christianization of the island c. a.d. 1000 the call to Rome (over routes alluded to 
above) and to the Holy Land^ found frequent response in the hearts of the devout, 
the curious, and the venturesome. One recalls the words of Hrafn the Red {Njdls 
saga, ch. 157, § 20) when devils were on the point of dragging him down to the 
torments of Hell : 'Runnit hefir hundr yhm, P6tr postoli 1 tysvar til Roms ok myndi 
renna et J^riSja sinn, efpii le 3 dSir’ (^Thy dog [i.e. humble servant], Apostle Peter! 
has twice run to Rome and would run a third time if thou wculdst permit ’). Scarcely 
a half-century before the composition of NL we have Nikulas’s detailed diary. 
That Nikulas was but one of many Icelanders who passed through south-western 
Germany and Switzerland is evident feom the thirty-eight Icelandic names (often 
Germanized in an interesting fashion) in the Reichenau necrology from a.d. 900 
to 1100.^ Accordingly, it is not difficult to imagine the existence of channels 
through which the NL poet, obviously interested in geography,^ might have heard 
(1) of Iceland and (2) of that route via the Low Countries so clearly convenient 
for his heroes resident in Worms. 

Ebancis P. Magoun, Jr. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


^ The account of Sivrit’s momentous journey 
on horseback (68, 1) from his ancestral home in 
Xanten to the Burgundians in Worms (in quest of 
a bride) is equally bare of names; the time 
schedule of seven days (71, 1) there given is, 
however, plausible enough and may be profitably 
compared with corresponding parts of Nikulas’s 
description of the route from Utrecht to Worms 
discussed above. His very special interest in the 
Danube country is a different matter. 

^ The account of the Iceland voyage exhibits, 
for example, none of the vagueness and confusion 
di^layed in connexion with Sivrit’s short side- 
trip from Iceland to the land of Albrich and the 
Nibelungs in coimexion with which Nihelunges 
hwro is said to be in Norwmge (739, 2~3); on the 
difficulties of this passage note Britz Burg in 
Zeitschifi fUr detitsches Altertum, XLV (1901), 
128-30. 

® Cp. Kiant, op. cit. supra, passim. 

^ Printed in ijexander Jdhannesson, Islenzh 
tuTiga i fomoU (Beykjavik, 1923-4), pp. 23-4, 


and n. 1. Though many of the references would 
merely prove or point to a knowledge, a sort of 
text-book knowledge, of the names in question, 
nevertheless an examination of the names for 
Germany and various German districts in 
Metzenthin, op. cit. supra, would certainly 
furnish additional information concerning Ice- 
landers in Germany, e.g. under Alimandi, 
Austria, Austrriki, Beheim, Beiar aland, Plandr, 
Flss'mingjaland, Fr island, Hollseta, Lorenge, Sax- 
land, Svdfa, Theotkonia, Pyringaland, Pyffersha. 

® For something of a display of geographical 
knowledge, at times almost Baedeker-l^e, there 
are the accounts of various trips between Worms 
and the land of the Huns; see, for example, 
Ernest Tonnelat, La Chanson des Nibelungen 
(Paris, 1926), pp. 348-41 and map facing p. 396 
(‘L’itindraire de Efriemhild et des Nibelungen’); 
Karl Keller, ‘Die Nibelungenstrasse’, Zeitschrift 
fur deutsches Altertum, Lxx (1933), 49-66 (map); 
Bartsch-de Boor, ed. cit., map attached to inside 
back cover. 



SYMBOLISM IN HOLDERLIN’S EARLY 
POETRY (1784-1800) 

I 

The derivative nature of Holderlin’s early poetry is easily observed, nor is it sur- 
prising that a poet who is so little actuated by motives of literary reaction should 
be content to adopt the thought and style of leading poets of his day. He was 
not, at first, conscious of his individuality as a poet, although, as his earliest letters 
testify, he never felt himself in harmony with his fellow-men. He strongly desired 
certain things, but he found that other poets were desiring them too, and he 
moulded his expression to conform with the manner in which they expressed 
themselves.^ Klopstock and Schiller are the models whose style he persistently 
copied. A secondary source of his poetry is the work of Holty, Heinse, Matthisson 
and Ossian. Although the mature style of each of these poets differs greatly from that 
of the others, the characteristic tones of each of them, whether hymnic, elegiac or 
idylKc, to a greater or lesser degree find their echoes in Hdlderlin’s early poetry. 

One observation should be made at once. Holderlin's early poetry is not less 
personal for being derivative in style. He carefully selects for imitation the style 
of those who feel as he feels. The work of other important contemporary poets, 
finds no echo in his .youthful poems. Goethe and Burger, who also in their separate 
ways moulded poetic style in the era in which Holderlin began to write, do not 
appear to have influenced him greatly, at least not in the early stage of his career. 
Furthermore, the fact that it is- sometimes very difficult to say whether it is a 
poem by Klopstock, or one by Schiller that inspired Holderlin, shows the profounder 
nature of his imitation. He often combines the styles of two of his models in one 
of his poems: a poem like 'Lied der Liebe’ (vol. i, p. 86) begins in the manner of 
Holty but continues in that of Schiller. The harmonious fusion of two such different 
styles can only be achieved by one who is imitating in no facile manner. The 
combination of styles practised here is a forecast of his later endeavour to fuse 
moods, tones and feelings into a progressive unity. But the moods and feelings are 
as yet indiscriminate, and he has still to recognize the principle on which is founded 
his later poetry, that the poet cannot accept a language prepared for him by another, 
that the invention of language is a niajor part of the poet’s function. 

If we examine Holderlin’s earhest poetry, written between the years 1789 and 
1794, we find that there is at first little evidence of his use of symbols. Towards 
the end of this period, however, and increasingly during the next (1794-1800), 
there emerges a tendency to express himself symbolically. The use of symbols, 
together with his freer invention of rhythmical patterns, is the clearest sign 6f the 
maturing of Holderlin’s art. 

The question arises as to the reasons for this absence of symboHsm in the earliest 
work of Holderlin, whose later poetry is so eminently characterized by the use of it. 
The spiritual values to which he pays tribute, the themes of his early poetry, are 
not as such inaccessible to symbolical treatment. The praise of solitude, purity, 

^ Cf. Holderlin’s own words in tlie earliest Innigkeit, Tiefe des Herzens nnd des Geistes. 
projected preface to Hyperion: Tch wiinschte Aber davon scheint man jetzt gerade, wenigstens 
nm alles nicht, dass es originell ware. OriginaHtat in der Kunst, sehr wenig wissen zu woUen’ 
ist Tins ja Heulieit; tind mir ist nichts lieber, als (rr, 545). 
was so alt ist, wie die Welt. Mir ist Originalitat 
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perfection, enthusiasm, friendship, fame, heroism, the attachment to nature, the 
rejection of the common world of man — ^these are his themes, and they do not in 
themselves constitute a barrier against the use of symbols. They are near enough 
in kind to the themes and values of Holderlin’s mature poetry to enforce the belief 
that the reason lies elsewhere. It is not the matter of Holderlin’s early poetry that 
fails to suggest to him the use of symbols, but the manner which he adopts — ^the 
declamatory style of Klopstock, the rhetorical manner of Schiller. Holderlin’s 
utterance, like theirs, is too direct, the flow of his^thought and emotion is too 
unrestrained to enable him to achieve that figurative speech which is of the essence 
of symbolism. All great Symbolists have a distaste for excessively direct utterance. 
MaUarme has expressed it most succinctly in the words reported by Huret : 

Nommer un objet, c’est supprimer les trois quarts de la jouissance du poeme qui est 
faite du bonheur de deviner peu ^ peu; le suggerer, voil^ le reve. C’est le parfait usage 
de ce mystere qui constitue le symbole: evoquer petit a petit un objet pour montrer 
un 6tat d’dme, ou, inversement, choisir un objet et en degager un etat d’ame, par une 
s6rie de d^chiffremente. Enquete sur V evolution Utteraire, p. 60 

In his early poetry Holderlin is concerned above all to say that he is experiencing 
such and such thoughts, feeling such and such emotions, and it is the fact that he is 
experiencing and feeling them that matters most to him. The thoughts and feehngs 
signify more to him than the objects that elicit them, or the process by which they 
are elicited. The images of things are beyond his grasp and therefore their meaning 
is beyond his reach. His youthful style lacks aUusiveness and subtlety. It is fervid 
and vigorous, but too nakedly expressive. Its purpose is expostulation, not 
revelation. It is only when the figurative value of things is the poet’s chief interest, 
not his own feelings about them, that symbolist poetry becomes possible. It is 
obvious, however, that the feelings of the poet are a primary source of symbolist, 
as of other poetry; what he must discover is the just approach in which the world 
of s3mibols is opened to him, that balance of emotion and observation in con- 
templating things. 

There is another reason why Holderlin’s early poetry does not show any marked 
tendencies towards symbohsm. A second stage in his evolution as a poet is reached 
in that series of poems which, not altogether aptly, but by common consent, since 
W. Dilthey chose the name, have been called ‘Hymnen an die Ideale der Mensch- 
heit’. Here it is not the poet’s personality which is directly displayed, but those 
ideal powers which mould the destiny of man and rule the universe: Harmony, 
Freedom, Beauty, Love. The poet’s view has become cosmic, and thus a step is 
taken by him towards the use of symbols. But again they do not enter the realm 
of his poetic interest to any marked degree, because he uses a traditional device 
which is as inimical to symbolism in its true meaning, as the immediate expression 
of feeling had been in the earlier stage. This device is the use of allegory, and here 
we may recall Goethe’s apt definition of the diflerence between allegory and 
symbolism : 

Die Allegorie verwandelt die Erscheinung in einen Begriif, den Begriff in ein Bild, 
doch so, dass der Begriff im Bilde immer noch begrenzt und vollstandig zu halten xind 
zu haben und an demselben auszusprechen sei. 

Die Symbolik verwandelt die Erscheinung in Idee, die Idee in ein Bild, xmd so, dass 
die Idee im Bild immer unendlich wirksam xmd xmerreichbar bleibt xmd, selbst in alien 
Sprachen axisgesprochen, doch xmaussprechlich bliebe. 

SpTuche uber Kunst^ nos. 1112-13^ 

^ Cf. Goethe’s further distinction: * Begriff ist erfordert’ {Spruche ilher Natw\ v, no. 1135). 
Summe, Idee Resultat der Erfahrung; jene zu Goethes W&rhe, Eestausgabe, xrv, pp. 391, 
Ziehen wird Verstand, dieses zu erfassen Vernunft 395. 
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The ideal powers which Holderlin addresses become personified beings and their 
value is expressed in terms of human activity. Again he uses a method of utterance 
which is, though pictorial in quality, not figurative in essence. 

Yet it is in these same poems that the beginnings of Holderlin’s mature symbolism 
are to be found. Some lines in poems belonging to this stage are potentially deeply 
significant : 

Berge knupft mit ehr’ner Kette 
Lieb© an das Firmament, 

Dormer ruft sie an die Statt© 

Wo der'Sand die Pfianze brennt, 

Um die hehre Sonne leitet 
Si© die treuen Sterne her,^ 

Folgsam ihrem Winke gleitet 
Jeder Strom ins weite Meer. 

‘Lied der Liebe’ (i, 86; cf. ‘Hymne an die Liebe’ i, 138) 

Wie ins weite Meer die Strom© gleiten 
Stiirzen dir die Zeiten alle zu 
In dem Schoss der alten Ewigkeiten, 

In des Chaos Tiefen wohnest du. 

‘An die Stille’ (i, 88) 

Ha ! die frohen Geister ringen 
Zur Unendlichkeit hinan, 

Tiefer ahndungsvoUer dringen 
Wir in diesen Ozean ! 

Hin zu deiner Wonne schweben 
Wir aus Stxirm und Dammerung, 

Du, der Myriaden Leben 
Heilig Ziel I Vereinigrmg I 

‘Hymne an die Preundschaft ’ (i, 137) 

The accents of these passages, particularly the last, are stiU those of Schiller’s 
‘An die Freude’. But the recurrence of the image of rivers flowing into the ocean 
indicates that thoughts and values peculiarly Holderhn’s own are beginning to 
manifest themselves. In earlier poems he had mentioned rivers, and he had 
described them in some detail (e.g. ‘Die^Meinige’, i, 13; ‘An meinen BMnger’, 
I, 17). But they had possessed no meaning for him except as being objects of 
beauty which inspired sacred feelings in him. Similarly, he had mentioned the 
ocean in his earlier poems (e.g. ‘Die Unsterbhchkeit der Seele’, i, 24), but again 
it i^ a physical phenomenon that he indicates, the turbulence and the expanse 
of the sea, a view that is maintained in such poems as ‘ Hymne an die Gottin der 
Harmonie’ (i, 102 passim, notably p. 104), and the above-mentioned ‘Hymne an 
die Freundschaft ’ (i, 135). 

In the passages cited, oii the other hand, it is not the phenomena themselves 
that arrest our attention, nor are the rivers and the ocean mentioned separately, 
but together. What has become important for Hdlderhn is the course of the river 
towards the sea and the reception of the river by the sea. The phenomenon has 
become an image possessing a meaning. In the passages quoted the image is 
applied to two different but kindred subjects — love and friendship — and the 
merging of separate beings in love and friendship is indicated by means of this 
image. The ocean and the river have thus acquired symbolic value. It must, 
however, be noted that the poet’s main interest resides in the subjects of love and 
friendship, not in the symbols themselves, and that^these symbols are only an item 
in a series of mainly allegorical statements. 
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II 

We reach a further stage in the poetry written during the years 1794-1800. The 
use of symbols increases and new elements of Holderhn’s thought begin to emerge. 
He continues to use the symbol of the river, new symbols appear (e.g. night, the 
eagle), and all of them acquire especial significance because they are connected 
with those new elements of thought. 

Already within the previous period, particularly towards the end of it, from the 
year 1790 onwards, thoughts on time and fate had begun to occur with increasing 
frequency in Holderlin’s poems.^ They assume greater significance now and, 
together with his reflexions on the gods, they represent the essence of his mature 
poetry. It is necessary therefore to explain his ideas on time and fate before his 
use of the symbols of the river, night and the eagle can be understood. A quotation 
will show how intimately the two themes belong together in Holderlin’s thought : 

O Bruder ! Bruder ! Dass dein Bild so wahr 
So schrecklich wahr des Lebens Wechsel deutet ! 

Dass Disteln. hinter Blumengangen lauern — , 

Und J ammer auf die Bosenwange schielt ! 

Und bleicher Tod in Junglingsadern sehleicht, 

Und bange Trennung treuer Freunde Los, 

Und edler Seelen Schieksal Druck und Kummer ist ! 

Ich sah’ im Geist sich deine Stirne wolken, 

In deiner Eingezogenheit — da ging 

Ich tyuben Blicks hinab zu meinem Neckar 

Und sah in seine Wogen, bis mir schwindelte — 

Und kehrte still und voll der dunklen Zukunft 
Und voll des Schicksals, welches unsrer wartet, 

Zuriick — ^und setzte mich, und also ward 
Die — ^freilich nicht erbauliche — ^Tirade 
Vom ungewissen Wechsel unsers Lebens. 

‘Einladung an Neuffer’ (i, 144) 

Holderlin at this stage recognizes the workings of fate by observing the transience 
of fife. Life passes and bears away with it all that is most valuable and beautiful. 
Time separates, oppresses and removes. There is no escape and time cannot be 
arrested. This is our fate and it is the young who feel its cruelty most keenly. 

Such elegiac reflexions have nothing original in them: they are the lament of 
generations of poets. But in Holderlin they are the starting-point of a series of 
developments which are to produce unique poetry. Underneath his lament lies his 
passionate desire for permanence and stability and for the preservation of the 
integrity and wholeness of life. Throughout the period of his life and poetry which 
we have thus far discussed, the notion of time occurs, invariably in its melancholy 
aspect. Holderlin links time and the grave (i, 88, 9i), or time and destruction 
(I, 137): 

Siehe, Friicht’ und Aste fallen 
Felsen stiirzt der Zeitenflxiss 

and it is only in such an early poem as ‘Die Bucher der Zeiten* (i, 44) that the 
existence of ev|l is explained by him in the traditional terms of a theodicy. 

This last-mentioned poem already contains an extension of the notion of time 
to include the passage of time in history, but it is only in the period under discussion 

rr -7 ® remarks on the source of Holderlin’s ideas on Fate in Friedrich 

Holderlin and the German Neo~HeUenic Movement^ pt. i, 1923, p. 212 passim. 
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(1794-1800) that Holderlin’s view of history becomes really important for his 
poetry. It is a view that is not in the strict sense historical, but since it denotes 
an analysis of the ages of man’s development, the term history is the only adequate 
description. 

Here again Holderlin is influenced by Schiller, who in his philosophy of history 
distinguishes two main eras of human evolution and envisages a third. The first 
is the age when man lived in harmony with nature, the second is the age in 
which reason rules man and man has forsaken nature, the third is to be the age in 
which the rule of nature is re-established by man himself with the aid of reason. 

There is some justification for beHeving that Holderlin may have evolved his 
scheme of human development independently. Indeed, ever since Rousseau’s 
views had become known in Germany, such interpretations of the development of 
the human race were widespread. But as Holderlin’s scheme is dated after the 
time when Schiller had pubHshed his views and after Hdlderlin had been in contact 
with him in Jena, it is safe to assume that Holderlin at least elaborated his ideas 
under the influence of SchiUer. Yet he modifies Schiller in several important 
respects in the works written between the years 1792 and 1796 — years during which 
he was composing Hyperion and some of his better known poems. Holderlin applies 
the scheme to the Mfe of the individual as weU as to that of the human race, and 
his formulations are such that they are more applicable to the former than to the 
latter. The clearest definition is found in the earliest sketch of a preface for 
Hyperion : 

Die selige Einigkeit, das Sein, im einzigen Siime des Worts, ist fiir uns verloren und 
wir mussten es verlieren, wenn wir es erstreben, erringen sollten. Wir reissen uns los 
vom friedlichen h /cat Ttav der Welt, rnn es herzustellen, durch uns Selbst. Wir sind 
zerfallen mit der Natur, und was einst, wie man glauben kann, Bins war, widerstreitet 
sich jetzt, und Herrschaft und Emechtschaft wechselt auf beiden Seiten.. . . Jenen 
ewigen Widerstreit zwischen unserem Selbst mid der Welt zu endigen, den Frieden 
alles Friedens, der hoher ist, denn alle Vernunft, den wiederzubringen, uns mit der 
Natur zu vereinigen, zu Einem unendlichen Ganzen, das ist das Ziel all’ xmseres Strebens, 
wir mogen uns darxiber verstehen oder nicht. (ii, 545) 

Holderhn also differs from Schfller in that he tends to lose sight of the third 
stage of human development, the era when the ideal of harmony is re-estabhshed. 
He concentrates his attention on the ideal that has been lost, so that elegiac lament, 
not however without an affirmation of hope, becomes his main expression. The 
personal note in Holderlin’s lament is unmistakable. He feels, and his letters 
frequently voice the feehng, that he had himself once possessed and has now lost 
the ideal of harmony and beauty, and it is only his love for Diotima which for a 
short while brings back into his life possession of it. When he loses her (and he 
seems to have had a presentiment of the inevitability of this loss) the ideal recedes 
once more, never to return as a certain possession. . ^ 

These are the developments in the light of which such poems as 'Diotima’ 
(n, 12), 'An Diotima’ (n, 41) and 'Menons Edagen urn Diotima’ (rv, 82) must be 
read. Holderlin’s attitude to contemporary life derives from this source. He 
identifies the present age with the second stage of human development, when the 
ideal has departed, and the gods have withdrawn. It is an attitude that produces 
Holderlin’s great and mature poetry, in which his symboHsm reaches its finest 
expression. 

In the poetry which Holderlin wrote during the years 1794-1800 this advance 
begins to manifest itself. It is revealed in the poems mentioned above, as well as 
in 'An die Natur’ (n, 7). In this poem the first stage in human development is 
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given in stanzas 1-6, the second stage in the remaining three stanzas. In ' Diotima ' 
the first three stanzas describe the third stage, the fourth stanza indicates the 
first stage, while the remainder of the poem elaborates the meaning of the second 
stage. In both poems the statement is purely personal, without reference to the 
age in which Holderlin’s life is spent. In ‘An Diotima’, however, a later work, this 
appHcation is significantly made, in an appeal to Diotima to restore order in the 
chaos of the age. Diotima is a symbol of beauty, and beauty for Holderlin is an 
expression of the harmony that rules in the first stage (hence children are beautiful) 
and is re-estabhshed in the third.^ Holderlin derives some consolation from 
Diotima’s presence among those living in chaos, ^ but the poem ends on a note of 
despair ; 

Aber die Soime des Geists, die schonere Welt, ist hinunter 

Und in frostiger Naoht zanken Orkane sich nur. (n, 38) 

Night has here become a symbol for Holderlin. Night represents the period of 
chaos, the second stage of human development. He had already used it to indicate 
the second stage in his own development in ‘Diotima’, but in neither instance is 
the symbol elaborated. There is only the briefest indication of a symbolical 
reference, yet the symbol is a striking and effective one, particularly in the later 
poem. It is charged with associations enhanced by Holderlm’s revaluation of the 
‘Age of Enhghtenment ’ as an ‘Age of Darkness’. Its fullest meaning, however, 
will become clear only when Holderlin’s veneration of the life-giving powers of sun 
and fight are made known, an element of his thought intimately connected with 
his views on the gods. 

Before we approach this aspect of Hdlderlin’s work, his use of the symbol of the 
river remains to be discussed. In some of the poems written between 1794 and 1800 
the image which he had used earlier recurs with an added meaning : 

Oft verier ich da mit trimknen Tranen 
Liebend, wie nach langer Irre sich 
In den Ozean die Strome sehnen, 

Schone Welt ! in deiner Fiille mich; 

Ach ! da sturzt ich mit den Wesen alien 
Freudig aus der Einsamkeit der Zeit, 

Wie ein Pilger in des Vaters Hallen, 

In die Arme der Unendlichkeit. 

‘An die Natur* (ii, 8) 

0 schonet mein ! Allmachtig fortgezogen, 

Muss immerhin des Lebens frische Flut 
Mit Ungeduld im engen Bette wogen, 

Bis sie im heimatlichen Meere ruht. 

‘Der Jiingling an die klugen Ratgeber’ (ii, 10) 

Holderlm’s discomfort in the modern age is expressed in the first of the above 
passages. The new detail of the erring course of the river before it merges with the 
ocean reflects this aspect, while the beauty of nature takes the place of love and 
friendship in the earlier period. It is significant that contact with nature is an 
escape for Holderlin from the loneliness imposed upon him by the times ; it is now, 
as it will be later, not society that is for him a refuge, nor as yet his country. Like 

^ Cf. Hyperion: ‘Der Moment der Bchonheit * Cf. ‘Diotima’: 
war nnn kund geworden unter den Menschen, Wie melodisch bei des alten 

war da im Leben und Geiste, das UnendHcheinige Chaos Zwist Urania 

war’ (n, 189), Steht sie, gottlich rein erhalten, 

Im Ruin der Zeiten da. 


(n, 14)- 
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Rilke at a similar stage in his career, he ‘skips the chapter of humanity’ in its 
concrete organizations. 

The same impression is gained from the second of the above passages. Temporal 
conditions are the narrow bed through which the current of life must pass towards 
infinity and eternity. It is in the poems belonging to this period, too, that Holderlin’s 
style, the rhythm and cadence of his verse, and his language are beginning to 
develop along lines pecuharly his own. A new note is heard, the abiding tone of 
urgency which is the characteristic quality of his great poetry. 

In poems belonging to the period 1794-1800 we are also initiated into Holderlin’s 
view of the gods. It is an unusual view, and it is therefore of some importance to 
see the beginnings of its formation. In the 1795 version of Hyperion there occurs 
the following passage : 

Geniigsam ist die Natur, und ihres Lebens Einfalt verliert sich nie, derm sie erhebt 
sich nie in ihren Forderungen fiber ihre Armut. Genfigsam ist der mangellose Geist, 
in seiner ewigen Ffille, und in dem Vollkommenen ist kein Wechsel. Der Mensch ist 
nie genfigsam, Denn er begehrt den Reichtum einer Gottheit, und seine Kost ist (die) 
Armut der Natur. — ^Verdamme nieht, wenn in dem Sinnenlande das unbefriedigt© 
Gemfit von einem zum andern ©ilt’, es hofit UnendJiches zu finden: durch die Dornen 
irrt der Bach; er suoht den Vater Ozean. Wenn sein vergessen, des Menschen Geist 
fiber seine Grenze sich verliert, ins Labyrinth des Unerkeimbaren, und vermessen 
seiner Endlichkeit sich fiberhebt, verdamme nicht ! Er dfirstet nach Vollendung. Es 
rollten nicht fiber ihr Gestade die regellosen Strome, wfirden sie nicht von den Fluten 
des Himmels geschwellt. (n, 510) 

This passage defines the position of man m the universe. Nature is self-sufficient, 
and so are the gods. Man alone is dissatisfied. He alone aspires to a higher per- 
fection, while the creatures of nature seek no further. The gods do not aspire, 
because they are perfect in the spirit {rmngelloser Geist). The comse of man through 
life is agam symbolized by the river which fioods its banks because it seeks the 
ocean. But a new detail is added to the image. The waters of the river (i.e. the 
spirit of man) are fed from above, and the river strives towards union with the 
ocean because it is divinely nourished. 

Holderlin now recognizes the supernatural powers which mould the character 
of man, and henceforth man is for him the creature of both heaven and earth. 
Invariably from this time onwards earth, the mother, and heaven, the father, are 
mentioned together by him when he considers the position of man. The powers of 
heaven, chief of which at this stage is Aether, draw man up, lift him above himself, 
refine and perfect his nature. Since these, powers are spiritual in their essence, 
HolderHn can say: 

Der Ather, der uns umfangt, ist er nicht das Ebenbild unsers Geist es, der reine, 
unsterbliche ? (n, 523) 

It is the upward motion of the human spirit that Holderlin, foUowing an ancient 
tradition, attributes to the benign influence of divine Aether. "Certain Stoic and 
Scholastic philosophers base some of their most important doctrines on the notion 
of the 'educative’ power of light and aether. Milton’s apostrophe to Light will 
readily come to the mind of those who are familiar with this idea. It is of con- 
siderable importance, too, in the historical and philosophical works of Goethe, 
Herder and Wilhelm von Humboldt, and leading biologists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries utilize it extensively.** Hence the emphasis with which the 
image or symbol of plants and trees is used by aU writers in these centuries 
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who concern themselves with human education and the formation of human 
character.^ 

In H5lderlin the idea has become an even wider and more significant one, since 
it is not merely the life of man, but his very being, and his position in the universe 
that are indicated by it. Also, Holderhn knows the danger as well as the dignity 
of man in thus aspiring to the realm of spirit. This is indicated in the passage 
quoted from Hyperion, and also in the poem ‘An den Aether’ (n, 23 passim). 
Every living being — ^plant, tree, fish, horse and bird — aspires to the realm of 
Aether, and each one of them remains bodily in the sphere to which it belongs.^ 
The birds above all are happy because the air itself is their realm.® Man alone in 
aspiring must enter a sphere to which he does not physically belong : 

Toricht treiben wir uns umher; wie die irrende Rebe, 

Werni ihr der Stab gebricht, woran zum Himmel sie aufwachst, 

Breiten wir fiber dem Boden uns aus, und suchen und wandern 
Duxoh die Zonen der Erd’, o Vater Ather vergebens 
Denn es treibt uns die Lust, in deinen Garten zu wandeln. 

The homelessness of man, the incongruity of his physical existence and his spiritual 
desires, the disparity of his relationships — these are the perils of h um an life. To 
know them and to remain ‘ open ’ to the benign influences from above is all that is 
left to us. This is shown at the end of the poem ‘An den Aether’. For Holderlin, 
as for Bfike, ‘openness’ is an attitude which signifies the only possible escape from 
our compromising human situation : 

Lass endlich, Vater ! ofienen Augs mich dir 
Begegnen ! hast denn du nicht zuerst den Geist 
Mit deinem Strahl aus mir geweckt? mich 

Herrlich ans Leben gebracht, o Vater ! (iii, 10) 

But Holderlin also knows that the confining elements of human life have their 
value. The richness of human feeling and human aspiration is inconceivable, he 
believes, except as the product of the perilous situation in which man finds himself. 
This conviction is again most clearly expressed in a passage from Hyperion : 

Was ist’s deim, dass der Mensch so viel will? fragt’ ich oft; was soil denn die Un- 
endlichkeit in seiner Brust? Unendlichkeit? wo ist sie denn? wer hat sie denn vernom- 
men? Mehr will er, als er kann I das mochte wahr sein ! O ! das hast du genug erfahren. 
Das ist auch notig, wie es ist. Das gibt das sfisse, schwarmerische Geffihl der Kraft, 
dass sie nicht ausstromt, wie sie will, das eben macht die schonen Traume von Unsterb- 
lichkeit und all’ die holden und die kolossalischen Phantome, die den Menschen 
tausendfach entzficken, das schafft dem Menschen sein Elysium und seine Gotter, dass 
seines Lebens Linie nicht gerad ausgeht, dass er nicht hinfahrt, wie em Pfeil, und eine 
fremde Macht dem Fliehenden in den Weg sich wirft. Des Serzens Woge schaumte 
nicht so schon empor, und wfirde Geist, wenn nicht der alte stumme Pels, das Schicksal, 
ihr entgegenstande. (ii, 134) 

A further detail has now been added to the symbol of the river : the rock against 
which the waves have to hurl themselves signifies fate. An alteration in Holderhn’s 
attitude to fate is noticeable. It still includes the idea of transience, for the passage 
from Hyperion continues : 

Aber dennoch stirbt der Trieb in rmserer Brust, und mit ihm unsre Gotter und ihr 
Himmel. Das Feuer geht empor in freudigen Gestalten, aus der dunkeln Wiege, wo es 
schlief, und seine Flamme steigt und fallt, und bricht sich und umschlingt sich freudig 

^ 01 my dissertation Die rd^iose UTid die ^ Of, ‘Die Eichbatmae’ (n, 22). 
humaniidtsphUosophischeBildu7igsideefBeTD,l9B4c, ® Of. ‘Der Mensch’ (ni, 8). A similar feeling is 
especiaHy p. 72 passim, and M. Montgomery, expressed by Rilke in Duineser Elegien. 
op. oit. p. 216. 
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wieder, bis ihr Stoff verzehrt ist, nmi raucht und ringt sie wid erlisdht; was iibrig ist, 
ist Asche. So geht’s mit mis. Das ist der Inbegriff voix allem, was in schreckendreizenden 
Mysterien die Weisen uns erzahlen. (ii, 135) 

This feeling of transience does not disappear from Holderlin’s work, but it is 
modified by his newer recognition of fate as the obstacle in the path of human 
aspiration, and accepted as such without lament, because the impact enriches 
our lives. This function of fate in the human world enables Holderlin to define the 
nature of the gods more clearly. Again it is a passage from Hyperion (an earlier 
version of the work) that indicates most clearly what he means : 

Als unser Geist. . . 

sich aus dem freien Fluge 

Der Himmlischen verier, und erdwarts sich, 

Vom Ather neigt’, und mit dem tlberflusse 
Sich so die Armut gattete, da ward 

Die Liebe 

Nun fuhlen wir die Schrankemimsers Wesens, 

Und die gehemmte Elraft straubt ungeduldig 
Sich gegen ihre Fesseln, und es sehnt der Geist 
Zum ungetriibten Ather sich zuriick. 

Doch ist auch wieder etwas, das 
Die Fesseln gern behalt, denn wiird in uns 
Das Gottliche von keinem Widerstande 
Beschrankt — ^wir fiihlten uns und andre nicht. 

Sich aber nicht zu fuhlen ist der Tod, 

Von nichts zu wissen, und vemichtet sein, 

Ist Eins f iir uns 

Den Widerstreit der Triebe, deren keiner 

Entbehrlich ist, vereiniget die Liebe. (ii, 499) 

In this passage we have Holderlin’s theory of love, a theory strongly influenced 
by Fichte, whose lectures Holderlin attended in Jena.^ Love is possible only when 
there is feeHng, and feeling, as we have seen from an earlier statement, and see 
again here, is the product of the duafity of human nature. The impact of the two 
forces in man makes it possible for him to experience love. It is a sign of human 
poverty as weU as of human plenitude, of human limitation as well as of human 
freedom, and it is this force which reconciles the conflicts within him. 

Now since the gods are pure spirit and therefore not subject to the physical laws 
of existence, it must follow that they are not capable, nor have the need, of feeling 
the emotion of love. Holderlin asserts that this is so. His gods do not love. Later, 
however, we shall hear him say that the gods need our love, although they cannot 
return it. We have here a metaphysical justification of human life (the metaphysical 
explanation of a poet, not a philosopher) that compares with Rilke’s justification 
of human life in the Ninth Elegy. ' 

Holderlin’s gods are further not subject to the laws of time and change in the 
sense in which human beings are subject to them, and hence they are not ruled 
by fate. Hyperion’s ^SchicksaUied’ expresses this view: 

Schioksallos, wie der schlafend© 

Saugling, atmen. die Himmlischen; 

Keusch bewahrt 
In bescheidener Kmospe 
Bliihet ewig 

^ Cf. especially Holderlin’s letter to ids brother also Montgomery’s reference to passages from 
dated 13 April 1795 (n, especially p. 326) in which Herder’s essay, ‘ Liebe tmd Selbstheit Studies in 
he explains Fichte’s theory of consciousness. Cf. the Age of Goethe, 1931, p. 93 passim. 
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Ihnen der Geist 
Und die seligen Augen 
Blicken in stiller 

Ewiger Klarheit. (n, 269) 

This only means that the gods do not grow, mature and die. It does not mean, as 
we shall see later, that“ they do not have their appointed hour of rule and are not 
compelled, by a will not necessarily their own, to relinquish this rule when the time 
comes for them to do so. It is one of Holderlin’s profoundest convictions that the 
gods rule the lives of men in some ages and vanish from the human world in others. 
There are ages in the history of man when the presence of the gods is not made 
manifest, and Holderlin counts his own day among these. 

One of the misfortunes from wMch he suffered most keenly was his awareness 
of the absence of the gods and, foreseeing their return, his greatest hope was to 
live for it. He despaired at first when he knew that this was not to be in his own 
life-time, but he finally accepted destiny and contented himself with proclaiming 
the absent gods. For him it is essentially the mission of the poet to proclaim them, 
as the poems ‘An die jungen Dichter’, ‘An unsre grossen Dichter’, ‘Die schein- 
heiligen Dichter ’ (ni, 3-5) show. 

The respective realms of the gods and men are thus clearly defined by Holderhn 
at a time when he is becoming increasingly aware of his own position. Inherent in 
this situation Lies a danger which he reveals in his dramatic work Empedokles, 
particularly in the earUer versions. 

In the essay entitled ‘Grund zum Empedokles’ (in, 316 passim), written when 
Holderlin’s first intentions had been modified and when, apparently, he had given 
up hope of completing the drarha, he states that Empedocles was to be presented 
as a victim of his times which required neither a poet, nor a hero, but a sacrifice.^ 
In the earlier conception, on the other hand, Empedocles’s death was to have been 
the result of an act of guilt on his own part, rather than an act of sacrifice. His 
own words are the clearest indication of this original plan : 

Es ist vorbei, 

Und du, verbirg dirs nicht ! Du hast 
Es selbst verschuldet, armer Tantalus ! 

Das Heiligtum hast du geschandet, hast 
Mit frechem Stolz den schonen Bund entzweit 
Elender ! Als die Genien der Welt 
Voll Liebe sich in dir vergassen, dachtest du 
An dich und wahntest, karger Tor, an dich 
Die Giitigen verkauft, dass sie dir 

Die Himmlischen, wie blode Knechte, dienten ! (ni, 89) 

The priest Hermdcrates puts it more bluntly : 

Da sitzt 

Er seelenlos im Dunkel. Denn es haben 
Die Gotter seine Kraft von ihm genommen 
Seit jenem Tage, da der trunkne Mann 

Yor allem Yolk sich einen Gott genannt. (m, 82) ^ 

For Holderlin, as for Goethe, Hubris is a sin visited by the severest punishment. 
The gods themselves punish any man who strives to be their equal. Empedocles’s 

^ Of. especially vol. m, pp. 326-8. 

2 Of. Empedocles: 

Die Gotter waren 

Mir dienstbar ntm geworden, ich aUein 

War Gott und spraohs im ffechen Stolz heraus. (m, 95) 
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sin appears to have been even greater than this. When the gods favoured him, he 
tried to make them serve him. The possibility of such an action is not denied by 
Holderlin; indeed, throughout his life, as evinced particularly in his letters to his 
mother, he lamented abuses in religious practice. Empedocles himself says to 
the priest : 

Hinweg ! Ich kann vor mir den Mann nicht sehn, 

Der Heiliges wie ein Gewerbe treibt. 

Dein Angesicht ist falsch und kalt und tot, 

Wie deine Gotter sind. (in, 98)^ 

The retribution which arrogance, such as that of Empedocles, entails, is spiritual 
inertia, a deadening of the spiritual powers in man, a state corresponding exactly 
to the second stage in human development, when mankind is deserted by the 
gods. Empedocles’s apathy is of the same quality as life in the era of night in 
which Holderhn lives. Indeed, it often appears that Holderlin accuses his own 
age of a guilt similar to that committed by Empedocles, resulting in like con- 
sequences. Empedocles can thus be considered a S 3 nnbolical figure illustrating the 
decadence of life in Holderlin’s day. Even when Holderlin alters his conception 
of the dramatic action, as indicated in Orund zum EmpedoJdes, and attaches less 
importance to the gmlt of his hero, the symbol remains. In one sense it is re- 
enforced by the change, since he now stresses the historic importance of the action 
and emphasizes the symbolic nature of his hero’s fate. 

This change is indicative of the final stage in Holderhn’s ideas concerning these 
matters. As we shall see, his last great poems are inspired by an attempt to 
understand and accept his own age, rather than lament its shortcomings. This 
'Wendung’ (to use his own term) results in a new assessment of the departure and 
return of the gods. In Empedohles it was by the favour of the gods that the lives 
of men were hallowed and through the guilt of man that they became sterile. Now 
the gods do not abandon the world because they are provoked to do so; they 
depart from it in obedience to a profound law of being. It is this law which Holderlin 
endeavours to understand in his final work. 

It has already been said that another characteristic of Holderlin’s poetry in his 
last period is the personal nature of ins utterance which approximates his use of 
symbols to that of the French Symbolists.^ In addition to his views of life, nature, 
man and the gods, his feelings about himself as a man and a poet become an 
important source of his symbolism. The more we approach the final stage, the 
more arresting becomes his personal utterance. The greater part of his confessional 
poetry is the product of acute self-knowledge. We do not possess the key to every 
aspect of it, since the reports and documents of his later life, particularly of the 
crucial events in Bordeaux, are not reliable; but the voice of Holderlin in his 
poetry is the voice of a man who knows what is happening to him and whose 
suffering is increased immeasurably by his knowledge. 

A good deal of Empedocles’s self-recrimmationis obviously Hdlderlin’s accusation 
against himself, and much of the poetry written during the years 1794-1800 is an 
expression of personal inadequacy.^ Personal references abound in the poems of 
the first period (1784-94), but they are commonplace in character and usually 
draw our attention merely to the particular feelings which the poet experiences in 
a given situation. It is in the second period that Holderlin reveals the hidden 
springs of his being and voices his profound misgivings about himself. He uses his 

^ Of. *Die sdieinheiligen Lichter’ (m, 5). * Of. Mod, Lang, Bev, xxxvm, 226-35. 

® Of. M. Montgomery, loc. cit. p. ilO passim, and Holderlin’s letter, v, 321. 
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favourite s3unbol, the river, to indicate his own shortcomings. The poem ‘Stimme 
des Volks’ provides an illustration: 

Du seiest Gottes Stirnme, so ahndet’ ich 
In heiliger Jugend; ja, und ich sag’ es noch. — 

Urn meine Weisheit unbekiinmiert 
Bauschen die Wasser doch auch, und dennoch 

Hor’ ich sie gern, und ofters bewegen sie 
Und starken mir das Herz, die gewaltigen; 

Und meine Bahn nicht, aber richtig 

Wandeln ins Meer sie die Bahn hinunter. (ni, 14) 

Hdlderlin’s isolation among men is revealed in this poem, and his eccentricity is now 
felt by himself to be a fault. A further example is found in ‘Der Main’. The poet 
feels himself to be homeless and has to seek a land beyond the seas, but he remains 
a wanderer forever. The river, on the other hand, is certain of its course through 
country to which it belongs and its destiny is assured : 

Zu euch vielleicht, ihr Inseln ! gerat noch einst 
Bin heimatloser Sanger ; denn wandern muss 
Von Fremden er zu Fremden, und die 
Erde, die freie, sie muss ja leider ! 

Statt Vaterlands ihm dienen, solang er lebt, 

Und wenn er stirbt — doch nimmer vergess ich dioh, 

So fern ich wandre, schoner Main ! und 
Deine Gestade, die vielbegliickten. 

Gastfreundlich nahmst du, Stolzer ! bei dir mich auf, 

Und heitertest das Auge dem Fremdlinge, 

Und still hingleitende Gesange 
Lehrtest du mich und gerauschlos Leben. 

O ruhig mit den Sternen, du Gliicklicher ! 

Wallst du von deinem Morgen zum Abend fort, 

Dem Bruder zu, dem Rhein ; und dann mit 

Ihm in den Ozean freudig nieder ! (ill, 55) 

What we have heard Holderlin say about man and his position in the universe is 
here said by him about himself and his own position in the human world. There is 
the same contrast between the certitude of the river and the disorientation of 
human life, and the poet’s isolation is even sharper than that of other men. This 
is the feeling which predominates in Hdlderlin’s personal poetry towards the end 
of his second period, a sense of loneliness, most movingly expressed in one of his 
greatest poems, ‘ Abendphantasie ’. With equal force he voiced his feeling in a letter 
to Susette Gontard, in which are summarized the impelling emotions of his poetry 
at this stage : 

Taglich muss ich die verschwimdene Gottheit wieder rufen. Wenn ich an grosse 
Manner denke, in grossen Zeiten, wie sie, ein heilig Feuer, um sich griffen, und alles 
Tote, Holzeme, das Stroh der Welt in Flanomen verwandelten, die mit ihnen aufflog 
zum Himmel, und dann an mich, wie ich oft, ein glimmend Lampchen umhergehe, und 
betteln mochte um einen Tropfen Ol, um erne Weile noch die Nacht hindurch zu 
scheinen, — siehe ! da geht ein wunderbarer Schauer mir durch alle Glieder, und leise 
ruf’ ich mir das Schreckenswort zu; lebendig Toter! (June 1799, iii, 444) 

E. L. Stahl 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

The With-Myegikgs oe ‘Widsith’ 

In Widsith 118 the tribe or subtribe called Wipmyrgingas is spoken of in laudatory 
terms : 


Pa wloncan gedryht Wi^myrginga. 

The tribal name seems to be a formation parallel to Healfhundingas 23 and 
Lidwicingas 80. Note also such composite names as Holmrycgas 21, Ssedene 28, 
HeaSobeardan 49, Hre^gotan 57, and Gefflegan 60.^ Tbe vjip of Wipmyrgingas has 
never been explained with plausibility. For attempts at explanation the reader is 
referred to my edition of Widsith, pp. 197 f. The present paper is restricted to a 
suggestion not hitherto made : the With-Myrgings may have been that branch of 
the Myrging tribe which lived on the With river and thereabouts. 

This river, the modern Vid (Danish) or Wied (German), is an important stream 
of western Sleswick. It flows by Tonder and empties into the North Sea near 
Hojer. To the south of the river lies a coastal area called Viding Herred (Danish) 
or Wiedingharde (German). According to Svend Aakjser,^ this area owes its name 
to the Vid river. Viding as a name for the Herred has not been traced further back 
than c. 1400; in the thirteenth century another name, Horseby Herred, was in use.^ 
And yet, by virtue of its 4ng suffix, Viding has every claim to great antiquity. 
It seems reasonable to infer that in olden times the name applied, not to a single 
district near the Vid river, but to the river valley as a whole, or (in the plural) to 
the inhabitants of that valley. In other words, Viding probably goes back to an’ 
old tribal nanie,^ and its present restriction, to a mere herred is secondary and late. 

If the Vidings were a tribe which in the Germanic heroic age (i.e. the early 
centuries of the Christian era) lived on the Vid river and thereabouts, one might 
well expect to find them in Widsith. I suggest that they actually appear in this 
poem, under the name Wipmyrgingas,^ If so, the name element wip answers to 
the river-name Vid, and the etymology of this river-name must be considered. 
The oldest spellings of the name show a variation between monosyllabic With 
and disyllabic Withm or Withy. ^ This variation makes impossible any connexion 
with the English adj. wide', it leads one, rather, to the Icelandic doublets vid and 
viSia, ‘withe, withy’. Note also the following words with a long vowel: Icelandic 
vidir, OHG wlda ‘willow’ and OE wlpie ‘withe, withy, willow’,'^ In all hkelihood 
our river-name belongs to this word group, and the river got its name through 
an association of some kind with willows.® It seems plausible to presume (in spite 
of Icel. vidia and its cognates) that the disyllabic forms of the river-name had long i. 


^ Thie element geji best connected with 
Gothic gihla ‘pinnacle’, Greek K€<paX'^, Earlier 
suggestions are mentioned in my edition of 
Widsith, p. 147. 

2 Kong Valdemars Jordebog, 5. Hgefte (Copen- 
hagen, 1936), p. 93. 

® Aakjser, loc. cit. 

^ For a like view, see Gudmund Schiitte, 
Danske Stednavne fra Arilds Tid (Copenhagen, 
1927), p. 97. . 

® In much the same way the Li’Sungs of the 
Oslo Firth (the Vik) appear in Widsith under the 
name Lidwicingas; see my edition of the poem. 


pp. 26 f. and 173 f., and compare Medium JEvum, 
VI (1937), 213. ® See Schiitte, loc. cit, 

’ For other words of this group, see the etymo- 
logical dictionaries. The variation between long 
and short i in these words is probably due to 
ordinary gradation; see A. Noreen, Altisldndische 
Grammatik, 4th ed. p. 143. But the long vowel 
may possibly go back to IE long i (rather than 
to IE ei). 

® The Essex river-name Wid is a back forma- 
tion from the place-name Widford ‘ willow ford’. 
See E. Ekwall, English River-Names (Oxford, 
1928), p. xhii. 
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while the monosyllabic form had short i. In any case, the wip of Wipmyrgingas 
answers with precision to the monosyllabic variant of the river-name. 

From With- we now turn to -Myrgings. Whether the Myrging name meant 
simply ^mire dwellers’ or more precisely ‘mire-district dwellers’,^ the etymology 
of the name points to a miry or marshy habitat for the tribe so named. The two 
herreder of Horseby and Bol^g in western Sleswick, south of the Vid river, made 
such a habitat: they were grouped together in the Middle Ages as the marsk- 
herreder ‘marsh districts and they belonged, together with the island of Syld 
(Danish) or Sylt (German), to a, praspositura in Wytha.^ It is even possible that the 
official term marsk-herreder arose as a reminiscence of the old name Myrgingas, 
though no such explanation of the term is needful. We have further evidence that 
a branch or subtribe of the Myrgings once had holdings in Sleswick. In the Offa 
episode of Widsith we learn that King Offa waged war against the Mjrrgings with 
great success : 

41 Ane sweorde 

merce gemaerde wiS Myrgingum 
bi Fifeldore. Heoldon forS sippan, 

44 Engle and Swaefe, swa hit Offa geslog. 

With single sword he made known [i.e. dictated] a boundary against the Myrgings at 
Fifeldor. Thenceforth the Angles and Sweves held [the kingdom] as Offa had gained it. 

From this passage it would appear that Offa by his victory over the Myrgings 
confined that tribe to Holstein (i.e. to the region south of the Eider). If so, it 
follows that before Offa’s campaign the Myrgings had holdings in Sleswick as well. 

The original seats of the Angles lay in eastern Sleswick, as we know. The holdings 
of their allies the Sweves were in western Sleswick, north of the Eider : these holdings 
certainly included the valley of the Treene and probably extended to the North 
Sea. There remained for the M3rrgings of Sleswick the two marsh districts mentioned 
above, along with the valley proper of the Vid. We cannot say whether or not the 
With-Myrgings held the whole of this valley, but their settlements were such that 
they could be called With-Myrgings by way of distinction from the main body of 
the tribe in western Holstein. Offa’s great victory over the Myrgings presumably 
led to the incorporation of the With-Myrgings in the Enghsh kingdom. The 
extension of the English king’s authority to the North Sea coast of Sleswick made 
possible the later migration of the Angles to Britain, a migration which obviously^ 
would never have taken place had the English holdings remained strictly Baltic. 
Offa’s war with the Myrgings, then, must be reckoned one of the great turning- 
points of English history, and any light which name study can throw on this dark 
but important period is to be welcomed. 

Kemp Maloke 

Bautimoee 


The concessive use of ‘Quant’ in Old F^iench 

In 1931 Professor F. J. Tanquerey^ examined Aucassin et Nicolette, n, 23: 

Ja Dix ne me doinst riens que je li demant, quant ere cevaliers, ne monte a ceval, 
ne que voise a estor ne a bataille, la u je fiere cevalier ni autre mi, se vos ne me dones 
Nicholete me douce amie que je tant aim 

^ See mj discussion, MLN, lv (1940), 141 f. Berum Danicarum . Meiii JBviy yi (Copenliagen, 

® Aakjaer, loc. cit. 1786), 580. 

® J. Langebek and F. F. Subm, Scriptores * Romania, Lvn, 562-8. 
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and expressed dissatisfaction as to its sense and construction, although it appeared 
a second time in Yni, 20. In particular he objected to the use of ne for et in ne monte 
a ceval and of the subjunctive voise after qtte replacing quant. His tentative solution 
was to read se monte for ne monte, although, as he admitted, it is unlikely that the 
scribe committed the same error twice. 

Two years later, Professor Mario Roques^ took up the question and pointed out 
M. Tanquerey’s fundamental error in taking quant as purely temporal. He pro- 
posed to take the sentence as 'une imprecation eventuelle sous condition’. His 
chief difficulty is to explain the construction of ne monte . . .ne que voise . . . , for, as 
he remarks, there are examples of the subjunctive in the second verb dependent 
upon quant but ‘dans ces exemples, la proposition au subjonctif est une con- 
ditionnelle compMtant une veritable temporejlle’. Similarly, in the case he quotes^ 
of ne co-ordinating two ‘ eventuelles ’ introduced by quant, the second verb is in 
the future not the subjunctive, which is hence not a true parallel. The grammar of 
ne monte a ceval remains a difficulty. 

Por the sense of quant, M. Roques has given the case of Modern French ‘II fera 
chaud quand (le jour oh, etc.) je ferai cela’, and this is a useful starting-point. If 
we take a similar construction from j^opular speech, ‘When you see me do such a 
thing, kick me’, we find that when is equivalent to if ever and expresses an 
eventuality which the speaker regards as unlikely. 

It may be that this use of quant is a remnant of the Latin si cuando, ‘if ever’, 
.taking the future or future perfect. In that case the si would have dropped from 
the language whilst remaining in the idea: this would explain why we have the 
future immediately after the quant but the subjunctive later, dictated by the latent 
idea of if in the conjunction which governs it at a distance, as it were. 

On the other hand, it is perhaps unnecessary to go back to si cuando for the sense 
of if. Old French offers many cases in which quant, ‘when’, contains a certain 
concessive element, To select a few at random from the recently published Eoman 
de Balain:^ 

Par foi, fait li autres, je sai bien, se je m’en vois avoec vous. . .qu’il me couverra a 
laissier eeste queste ou je sui entres. Et quant je Vavrai laissie, qui sera oil qui le prendera ? ^ 

The last sentence is almost, ‘ if I drop it, who will take it on ? ’ 

Voire, fait cil as deus espees, se vous vol4s metre en aventure de mort pour savoir 
che la ou vous ne porfies riens gaaigner — car quant vous le saveres, se n^i gaaigneres vous 
rims — ^par foi, onques mais je n’oi si faite derverie.® 

Here the italicized words are roughly the equivalent of 'even if you know it, you 
will be no better off’. 

Gallans, che n’est mie le premier duel que tu m’as fait ! 

Et cil respont : 

Si t’en venge quant tu porras.® 

The quant here contains the idea, ‘if ever that time comes’, an impression which is 
confirmed by the first speaker’s reply: ‘Si ferai je, . . . ass4s plus tost que tu n’oseroies 
cuider.’ 

flowing quant to have the sense of if in certain cases, then in the Aucassin et 
Nicolette passages it is not surprising to find quant ere cevaliers for ‘if ever I become 

^ Momania, Lix, 42S-6. « 77 ^ 

2 Eacanor, v, 2966. ’ It is interesting to note that Spanish stiU 

Le BoTuan de Balain, ed. B. Legge (M.U.P.), recogi^es the concessive element in ‘when’ by 

requiring the subjunctive after cuando when the 

Ibid. p. 44. s p, 52 . main verb is future or imperative. 
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a knight’. In that it is referring to a future contingency and is introduced by 
quant, the verb following immediately upon it would inevitably be in the future 
tense. 

What of the use of ne {que) to replace the quant and to serve for 'and’? Here 
we may accept Nyrop’s conclusion that ne joins two positive expressions in clauses 
of condition or concession^ and to it add Brunot’s distinction between ni and et, 
that ni 'tout en Joignant les termes, disjoint les idees’,^ for it is clear that Aucassin 
intends his father to note each one of the things he does not intend to do. Moreover, 
the fact that Aucassin does not intend to become a knight, nor mount his horse, 
lior join in the battle shows that his idea is mainly a negative one, which increases 
the necessity for ne rather than et. The use of the subjunctive seems to be governed 
by the que (expressed or unexpressed) which repeats the strongly implied con- 
cessive if. 

It may perhaps be added in conclusion ^that the final clause 'se vos ne me dones 
Nicholete . . . ’ appears to express two distinct mental ideas. It serves as the 
condition upon which the former condition is based, i.e. it implies, 'if you do give 
me Mcolette, then I shall become a knight and mount my horse and go to battle’. 
Equally it is partly causal, 'since you will not give me Nicolette, then may God 
ignore my prayers if I do what you want (if ever that day comes)’. In short, the 
whole sentence is the expression of a double mental attitude, on the basis of which 
we can account for the individual propositions used, whilst finding it difficult to 
formulate any simple grammatical rule to explain the sentence visualized as a 
whole. 

Kekneth Unwiisr 

Naitcy Jones 

Cabbife and Englefiedd Green 


Goethe autographs in the album of an Irishman 

Among recent acquisitions of the Bodleian Library is an album with autograph 
pages by Goethe, his friends, his family and many members of the Weimar society 
of 1826. It belonged to St George Oromie, an Irishman, one of the many young 
men from these islands who visited Weimar during the last decade of Goethe’s life, 
and often stayed for months or even years. The story of this procession of foreign 
visitors, which began before Goethe’s relation to Carlyle was established, has not 
yet been written. So our knowledge depends on scattered remarks in published 
diaries and letters of the time, on some casual information given by Professor 
H. H. Houben in his book on Eckermaxm, and on an article on 'Englishmen in 
Weimar ’ by A. G. Alford in vols. v and vi of the Publications of the English Goethe 
Society. Some of the visitors are well-known people, Crabb Bobinson, for instance, 
or Des Voeux, the translator of Tasso, but about most of them very little is known, 
and St George Gromie is among these. The majority seem to have been young men 
under twenty. They stayed at the Pension of a Professor Melos and his wife, and 
from 1824 onwards were taught by Eckermann who also introduced them to the 
Goethe-Haus.® These so-called Englander were English, Scotch or Irish, the latter 
being particularly popular. Some of the visitors were army of&cers, some had 
introductions to the court, one was recommended to Goethe himself by Byron, 

1 ChramTmire historiqm de la ktngue fraTigaise, ^ See H. H. Houben, Goethes Eckermann, 
VI, 152. Berlin, 1934, p. 95 et passim and J. P. Ecker- 

® La Pensde et la langue, p. 126. mann, Gesprdche mit Goethe, 10. Januar 1825. 
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some had literary, some diplomatic interests. They were the lions of the day in 
Weimar, very spoilt by the society of this little town with its high intellectual and 
social traditions and ambitions, and sometimes they were a nuisance. They were 
all frequent and welcome guests at Ottilie von Goethe’s hospitable tea-table, and 
it is mainly through her diaries and letters that we get an impression of the many 
romantic love affairs or rather disasters which these young heroes caused among 
the excitable ladies of that circle. 

St George Cromie, according to Ottilie’s diary, ^ arrived at the beginning of 
November 1824, together with his brother, and he stayed till the end of July 1826. 
His departure is mentioned in a letter of Goethe to Ulrike von Pogwisch of 22 July 
1826, where he says: 'Von Englandern ist zn sagen: daB der gute Cromie, nachdem 
ihn Schmeller gliicklich abkonterfeit, wiewohl ungern, nach wiederholtem Zaudern 
endlich abgereist sey und wenn er Urlaub erhalten kann, Heber in Weimar als in 
Indien verschmachten mo(?hte.’ This latter remark suggests that he too was in the 
army and this is confirmed by some letters about his brother’s sudden death 
addressed to him in 1830 when he was a Lieutenant in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
(These letters are contained in a brown leather wallet bearing the signature of 
August von Goethe and the date 19 July 1826, which was given to the Bodleian 
with the album.) The fact that he was one of the fourteen Englishmen who at 
Goethe’s wish had their portraits taken by Schmeller so as to leave a ' memento 
shows that he must have been rather popular with the 'Alter Herr’. During the 
later months of his stay his name appears several times in Goethe’s diary among 
the visitors or guests of Goethe himself.^ It was he who procured for the poet in 
the summer of 1825 Major Parry’s The Last Days of Lord Byron, which made so 
deep an impression on Goethe.^ The younger generation of the Goethe-Haus also 
seems to have been fond of him. August took an almost fatherly interest in 
St George and does his best to extricate him from an emotional crisis which he 
went through in the summer of 1825. He writes to his wife who had gone to Jena 
for a few weeks : ' George geht umher wie verlassen . . . und spielt den im Irrgarten 
von Tiefurt vor Liebe herumtaumelnden Cavalier.’^ Ottilie in her lavish manner 
seems to have showered presents on him. In an affectionate letter without date 
which St George put into the album later on, she mentions a cup with the picture 
of the old theatre which was burnt down while he was at Weimar, probably a 
good-bye present. A. v. Keller in vol. i (p. 386) of the Goethe- Jahrbuch teUs of some 
other gifts which St George received from Ottilie, a particularly beautiful miniature 
portrait of Goethe with a lock of his hair and a pair of embroidered silk slippers 
which Goethe had worn for one day only and which he sent him through her as 
'ein kleines scherzhaftes Andenken’. According to A. v. Keller, Professor Charles 
Milner in Tubingen inherited these objects together with two letters of Ottilie, 
obviously both undated, from St George Cromie. Many years later, in 1833 and 
1834, Cromie ’s name turns up once again in the letters of Ottilie,^ who since 1830 
had been a widow. Writing to Adele Schopenhauer she mentions that she had a 
letter from Cromie, 'der mit alter Treue fiber meine Schreibfaulheit klagt’. A few 
months later Ottilie mockingly discards a suggestion obviously made by Adele 


^ Aus Ottilie von Goethes Nachlass, ed. W. von 
Oettingen in Schriften der Goethe Gesellschaffc, 
XXXVIII, 123. 

® A. G. Alford, Englishmen in Weimar, Pub- 
lications of the EngMsh Goethe Society, v, 191 £ 
* Weimar edition, IV, x, 189, 216, 293 £ 

^ Eckermann, Gesprdche, 11. Juni 1825 and 


Letters to Ottilie, 4 June 1825 and to, Zelter, 
6 June 1825. Weimar edition, IV, xxxix, 213, 
215. 

® Schriften der Goethe Gesellschaft, xxvm, 
130. 

® Ottilie von Goe'the, Erlebnisse und Gestdnd- 
nisse, ed. H. H. Houben, 1923, pp. 13 ff. 
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that she should marry Cromie : ‘ Urn des Himmels willen, Adele, welch ein Gtedanke — 
nein, da wiirde ich. denn doch zwischen tIityi und Story nicht schwanken, obgleich 
St Gteorge wohl meine Liebe viel mehr verdienen mag.’ Whether there had been 
anything on Cromie ’s side that justified Adele ’s suggestion and whether perhaps 
already his Weimar yearnings were caused by Ottilie’s absence it is impossible for 
us to tell. That her striking personality did arouse passionate feelings in more 
than one of those foreign visitors so much younger than herself her letters and 
diaries of the twenties amply reveal. 

The Bodleian album is an interesting document of that ^post-classical’ Weimar 
which under the benevolent eyes of the great 'Dichterfursf still lived on its 
cherished traditions. What Goethe himself thought of albums can best be seen 
from a remark in one of his letters to Ottilie, written on 11 June 1825. He was 
sending her some little poems and says in a postscript: ‘Noch bemerke ich daB 
das Godicht zu einem Stammbuche gehort welches du nachstens erhalten wlrst — 
Oder vielmohr schon jetzt erhaltst. Ohngefahr in der Halfte des Biichleins sieht 
ein Zeichen hervor. Dort wiinsche ich daB, hinter meine und des Kanzlers Schrift, 
die Hreunde sich hiibsch der Reihe nach einschreiben, Frommanns, Knebels und 
wer sonst ein gutes Wort spenden mag; denn es ist im Grunde doch artig ein 
Zeugnis eines so langen Zusammenbleibens aufzustellen.’ So the innumerable 
entries in albums of which the volumes of Goethe’s poems give evidence were 
obviously not merely not a burden to him but a thing well worth while, one of the 
manifestations of ^zierlich denken und siiss erinnern ’, one of the ways by which one 
can ‘dem Augenblick Dauer verleihn’. 

Naturally the opening poem in St Goorge Cromie’s album is by Goethe. He 
writes in roman script : 

Herren St Goorge Cromie 
dem gebildeten Jiingling, 
und treuen Hausfreunde. 

Eile Freunden dies zu reichen 
Bitte sie um eilig Zeichen, 

Eilig Zeichen daB sie lieben. 

Lieben das ist bald geschrieben. 

Feder aber darf nicht weilen; 

Liebe will voriiber eilen. 

Zu wohlwollendem 

Weimar d. 5. May Andencken 

Goethe 

This little poem is to be found both in the Weimar edition (I, rv, 271) and in the 
tlubi^uMSdusgctbe (xn, 157) under the heading: 2/ur StafMnhuchS'-WBihe* ^^einem lieben 
Wolfchen 28. Mai 1826, which date would suggest that the poem was written or at least 
used for the young Irishman before it was given to the little boy. But in the variants 
of vol. V of the Weimar edition (p. 165) the editor remarks that on the evidence of the 
second volume of the Quartausgabe (1836) the date should be altered to 28 March. It 
may be assumed that Riemer and Eckermann, the editors of that edition, had Wolfgang’s 
album before them which later editors had not, for the variants of 1910 refer to four 
manuscripts only, one (no. 589) a draft in pencil, the other three later entries in albums, 
one (no. 590) of Nov. 1827, one (no. 591) Christmas 1827 and one (no. 592) June 1828. 
So the Oxford manuscript precedes those three entries. Like MSS. 589-592 it has ‘bald 
geschriebm’ instead of the ‘schneU geschrieben’ of the Weimar edition and the 
amgabe. For the rest it agrees with the printed version. 

On the opposite page there is an engraving of Goethe in profile by C. A. Schwerd- 
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geburth after Rauch’s famous medal/ signed Rauch Bovy Schwerdgeburth. There 
are two more autographs of Goethe in the book. On the first and on one of the last 
pages are inserted printed copies of the poems in which Goethe returned thanks for 
congratulations on his seventieth and his seventy-fifth birthdays. Both copies are 
signed by the author in German script, the earher one inserted on a back page: 
‘Weimar, Jun. 1826 Goethe’, the other, written in August 1826, i.e. after Cromie’s 
departure, and inserted on the very first page of the book is signed: ‘Weimar 
Goethe.’ This one is prettily printed, with a pattern round the margin. 

Goethe’s entry began the book, and the younger members of his family were the 
last of the Weimar circle to contribute- ‘Am Tage Ihrer Abreise’, Ottilie says. 
In between their parents come the two little boys aged 7 and 5f , and their childish 
handwriting appears touchingly awkward among those of their elders. ‘Ihr kleiner 
Freund Walther’ has chosen the first stanza of ‘Edel sei der Mensch’, and one 
might think that he knew somehow what it means. But could little Wolfchen 
possibly know what he was saying when he wrote ‘Ein unniitz Leben ist ein 
friiher Tod ’ ? August, in a poetic effort of his own on the transitoriness of life 
headed ‘Bern Insel Freunde’, writes: ‘Das Leben gleicht dem heitren Wasser- 
Spiegel, Es gleicht (Jer Welle, die von dannen eilt. . . offering as a consolation at 
the end the discovery of ‘Bewegung’ as ‘ein herrHch Element Ottilie gives as 
many as five fine and long quotations, two by SchiUer, one by Moore in English 
(the only one that refers to Cromie’s military career) and two ‘Vom Vater ’, ‘Wenn 
einen Menschen die Natur erhoben’ and ‘Wer nicht die Welt in seinen Freunden 
sieht’. She ends with the words: ‘Wohin Ihr Schicksal Sie auch treiben mag, 
glauben Sie mir, Sie konnen nie treuere Freunde finden als die, die Ihr Andenken 
in Deutschland bewahren werden.’ 

The other writers with one or two exceptions all belong to three overlapping 
groups. First of all there are Goethe’s own old friends. They come first in date and 
place, following their master at a month’s distance, Knebel, von Muller, H. Meyer, 
Riemer, Eckermann, J. N. Hummel, the composer, and, later in the book, on the 
occasion of his. visit to Weimar, K. F. Zelter with the characteristic entry: ‘Das 
waren mir selige Tage ! ’ (They were Cromie’s last days in Weimar which owing 
to Zelter’s presence seem to have been particularly festive.) The two other groups 
are more intimately connected with Ottilie. One consists of members of the court, 
such as her own mother, Frau von Pogwisch, who signs herself as ‘Ihre dankbare 
Schiilerin und Freundin’, her grandmother, the old Grafin Henckel-Donnersmarck, 
then well-known Weimar families, the von Spiegel and von Fritsch, von Egloffstein, 
von Gross and von Gersdorff families, and finally the tutors at the court. Made- 
moiselle PaUard* and Fr6d6ric Soret. The last group is formed by Johanna 
Schopenhauer, the writer, her gifted daughter Adele, Ottilie ’s most intimate friend, 
and a number of minor poets, actors or amateur actors, ^ people whom at some 
time or other we find in Johanna’s famous salon, F. von Gerstenbergk, S. Schxitze, 
Carl La Roche, 0. L, B. Wolff, and others.^ There are, besides Dr Froriep, a few 
outsiders, such as B. Kuhn, probably a Professor at the Gymnasium, who wishes 
Cromie to remember ‘die genuBreichen Stunden, welche wir zusammen beim 
Studium von Schiller’s Werken verlebten’. Not one of Cromie’s young countrymen 
has contributed to his album. 

^ The engraving is described in H. RoUett, album of August. See Deyische^Bundschau, 1891, 
Die OoetJie-Bildnisse, Wien, 1883, p. 205, as the pp. 131 ff. 

first of the two engravings made after Rauch’s ® See H. H. Houben, Damals in Weimar, 
in^dal. Erinnerungen und Briefe von und an Johanna 

^ Cromie on his part also contributed to an Schopenhauer , Berlin, n.d. 
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The general level of the entries is remarkably high. Most of the writers have 
chosen their literary tributes with tact and taste. Quotations from Tasso are 
frequent, there are some from Goethe’s poems, some from Schiller, some attractive 
passages from Jean Paul who seems particularly popular with the younger women. 
The original contributions, of which there are quite a number, are of uneven value, 
Hummel’s ‘ Musikalische Lebensreise (in zwei harmonischen Verwechslungen) ’ on 
the text ‘Live weU, die well, live well, die never, die weU, live ever’, stands out 
among them. One of the little poems may be quoted here. It is very personal and 
at the same time typical of the whole book. It is written by Carl von Spiegel, the 
Lord Marshal of the Grand Duke and husband of the beautiful Frau von Spiegel 
for whom Goethe wrote the poem ‘ Der Dichtung Faden laBt sich heut’ nicht fassen 

Doch wie die Stem’ am Abend xms begleiten, 

Und morgens friih als Fiihrer von uns ziehn, 

So scheint aueh das was sonst in dunklen Weiten 
Ein schwindend Lioht der Heimat ihm erschien, 

Ihn freundlioh jetzt zum kiinft’gen Gliiek zu leiten, 

Und wie ein Kranz am schonen Ziel zu bliihen. 

Der ist begliickt, wem ewig unveraltet 
Erinnerxmg stets zxzr Hoffnung sich gestaltet. 

The most attractive of aU, because it throws some light on the young Irishman’s 
character and because in itself it is delicate and poetic, is the fable ‘Le Gland et le 
Lao ’ which Frederic Soret wrote for his young friend. In an introduction in which he 
speaks of how a cloud passing the sun can suddenly fill the whole scenery with 
sadness he turns to his friend saying: 

Ainsi je vous ai vu d’lm excds de gait6 
Passer au d^sespoir, des pleurs k la tendresse 
Et souvent pour bien peu vous agiter beaucoup. 

This has made him remember a long-forgotten scene which he presents in the form 
of a little aUegory about an acorn which, falling from the proud oak tree, suddenly 
destroys the idyllic beauty and serene peace of the lovely countryside reflected 
in the stillness of the lake. He ends up by referring to the instability of all our 
happiness, ‘Un mot pent la troubler et rembrunir le cceur’. 

There rings through the whole book a note of warmth and sincerity which gives 
it its charm, and, moreover, there is in almost all the writers a consciousness that 
they stand for a great and noble heritage. Caroline von Egloffstein writes : 

Edein und niedrig zwar rtur sind deine Ufer, Jlme ! 

Aber du hortest im Lauf manches unsterbliche Lied. 

The book is of smafi quarto size, good thick paper with red feather covers on 
which a delicate gold pattern and the name of its owner are stencilled. It also 
contains some Weimar engravings and one later entry, a piece of rather frivolous 
music by one Richard Myham, Carlisle, 18 November 1835. 

The album, together with the wallet, was given to the Bodleian by the Hon. 
Mrs Bollo Russell of Steap, Hampshire. In an accompanying letter she tells, how 
she found it in the neglected library of Renoyle House, Renoyle, Galway, and how 
she acquired it from old Mrs Blake to whose family the objects had been given by 
St George Cromie’s brother after his death in memory of him. 

Elisabeth Blockmanic 

OXFOBD 


^ Jijtbilmmmmgahe, m, 20, 292. 
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AlfCIENT LiTEBATURE IN RUSSIAN TRANSLATIONS 

Russians have always shown an interest in ancient art, theatre, science and 
literature. Many features of Russian architecture may be traced back to classical 
architectural forms, which are embodied in magnificent buildings in Moscow and 
Leningrad; the appreciation and study of the sculpture of ancient Hellas in- 
fluenced the works of the great Russian artists Alexander Ivanov and Ilya Repin. 
The poetry and imaginative prose, the art of rhetoric and the historical writings, 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans have always been well known in Russia. In 
the past twenty-five years, the growing interest among wide circles of readers and 
the changed criteria of artistic translation have brought about the appearance 
of numerous new Soviet editions of ancient authors. 

In the years between 1917 and 1942 the heritage of antiquity has been both more 
widely popularized and the subject of more profound study. Homer’s epics have 
been republished in the translations of N. Gnedich -and V. Zhukovsky, which have 
long been regarded as classics in their own right. For many years the well-known 
Russian writer, V. Veresayev-Smidovich, has been working on new translations of 
the classical epics. 

The Greek theatre has enjoyed special attention in the Soviet Union. The 
tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides have been published in new popular 
and academic editions. The comedies of Aristophanes and Menander have come 
out in new translations, and some of them, as, for instance, Lysistrata, have been 
included in the repertory of Soviet theatres. 

The late Hellenic romance DapJinis and Chloe by Longus, previously known in 
Russia in a translation by the decadent writer Dmitri Merezhkovsky, has been 
issued in a new translation by S. P. Kondratyev, which more exactly and closely 
reproduces the lyrical quality of this pastoral tale. The Aethiopica of Heliodorus, 
which exerted an obvious and comprehensive infiuence upon later literary tradition, 
has appeared in a new translation by A. Egunov. 

The Greek orators Lysias and Demosthenes, and the Greek and Roman philo- 
sophers and historians — ^Aristotle, Plato, Tacitus and others — ^have been published 
in excellent translations with critical introductions and notes by Sergei Sobolevsky, 
eminent Russian philologist and corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., Professor Sergei Ratzil, A. Kubitsky, A. Neussypin and others. 

The approximate rendition of Vergil in pre-revolutionary editions has been 
replaced by the new excellent translation of the Aeneid by that refined and exacting 
poet Valeri Bryusov, with the co-operation of Sergei Solovyov. Vergil’s Bucolics 
and Georgies have been published in a splendid translation by S. Shervinsky. 
Horace, Martial and Juvenal have likewise been aptly translated. Lucretius’s 
philosophical poem On Nature has been issued in a painstaking translation with 
commentaries by F. Petrovsky. Apuleius’s The Golden Ass is now available in 
Russian in an excellent translation by Mikhail Kuzmin. The comedies of Plautus 
and Terence have been translated by A. Artyushkov and Seneca’s tragedies by 
Sergei Solovyov. 

The above is a far from complete summary of the work accomplished in the 
sphere of bringing the classical heritage to the large Russian readiug public. This 
work is being continued during the present war. It is done by writers and philo- 
logists both of the older generation and their pupils of the younger generation who 
are enthusiastically and devotedly continuing the work of their teachers. 

Dmitri Mikhalchi 


Moscow 
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The Nature of Literature : its Relation to Science, Language and Human Experience. 

By Thomas Clahk Pollock, Princeton : Princeton University Press ; London : 

H. Mlford. 1942. xxiv+218pp. 20s. 

Students of literature may spare themselves some disappointment over Mr Pollock’s 
book if they make certain allowances. To begin with, the repetitive and diffuse 
style will irritate them unduly unless they notice that it comes partly at least from 
a sustained effort at scientific precision (modern books especially on the newer 
sciences throw a strange light on our ideas about the development of prose in bhe 
seventeenth century), and from the detailed analysis of processes usually taken 
for granted and summarily described. The title, moreover, is misleading; the subject 
is in fact the nature of language, anci a relatively small part of the book deals 
with the specifically literary uses of words. 

Starting from a psychological account of symbolism and of the ways in which 
the s 3 rmbols we caU words acquire meaning through association with a series of 
experiences, Mr Pollock defines the growth of language as a journey from the 
concreteness and particularity of an accompanying situation towards the ever- 
increasing abstraction of Science, whose aim is to describe, not merely something 
no longer actually present, but even something never present in the particular 
situation at all, the generalization. The savage has one word for five oranges and 
another (unrelated) for five bananas. The developed language has neither : it has 
words like five and fruit, representing what no man ever sees. Here is the essential 
difference between the ordinary (and scientific) and the ^hterary’ uses of words: 
the first points to relations between abstractions from experiences, the second 
evokes the unique experiences themselves. The central chapter discusses some of 
the evocative qualities (sound, association, omission, order, hypnosis, expectation, 
etc.) which enable language to induce and cQntrol experience, with some interesting 
experimental illustrations. 

Mr Pollock’s contribution to our study is the clarity and cogency of his classifica- 
tion- He has helped to sharpen that (Hstinction of which the nineteenth century 
became increasingly aware, and which De Quincey expressed in "literature of 
knowledge’ and "literature of power’. His attack on the prevailing worship of 
scientific method and the snobbery about the superior "truth’ of abstract language, 
is welcome; and so also is his attempt to banish the narrowing words "emotion’ 
and "idea’ from our talk about the content of literature. 

Outside these limits, however, there appears a serious weakness in Mr Pollock’s 
position. It is seen already in his effort to divide sharply Hterature, which expresses 
and evokes experiences, from "pseudo-literature’, which merely evokes. A C 3 ?nical 
writer may, certainly, manipulate his material with his eye coolly on a pro&able 
public; but the assumption that real literature can only begin from an original 
experience, separate from words, is a large one — and one which the psychologist 
is peculiarly liable to make. For him it is absurd to "reify’ words, to attribute to 
words a life of their own. His interest is in mental events, and words are dead and 
arbitrary signs for these. But poets have never thought so. Poets have loved 
words as they would a mistress, and their poetry Jias often been born (as in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) from their delight in the splendour and 
subtlety* of language. The poet’s "experience’ may be, not a tree or a sunset, but 
a phrase, a melody, a story, even a literary form. The worst error, surely, in talking 
of art is to imply that its medium is an accident or a convenience, that a writer 
happens to use words to express an experience which he might have conveyed 
otherwise had he chosen. Abstract language is not exhaustive; many elements of 
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the situation escape; thinking and feeling go on nnrefleeted in what is said. 
Mr Pollock deprecates ^ creative ’ as a description of literary language because it is 
not definitive ; but surely literature is experience with precisely this distinguishing 
mark, that all of it is somehow caught up in words — experience which does not go 
in search of verbal patterns as the matter of science does, but which is helped to 
birth by theili. Psychologists have stiU to explain why certain highly individual 
experiences should, so to speak, live themselves out in the pubhcly acceptable 
terms characteristic of good art. 

The fuU. consequences of this position come out in Mr Pollock’s Postscript. 
There we learn that since literature evokes experiences the evaluation of works 
of literature consists simply in appljdng the ‘socio-ethicar standards appropriate 
to any other experience. This involves us in complete relativism; Hamlet and the 
Divina Commedia may be paltry or great according to the 'needs’ of a reader or 
a society at a particular moment. And since the chief interest is in the reader and 
his erratic responses, the value of historical study, which might cramp these 
responses by discovering the original value of the elements in the work, is belittled. 
The difficulty in the end is the result of ignoring entirely the relevant distinction 
between 'literary’ and non-literary experiences: the latter are (if healthy) in- 
timately bound up with action, and must be judged by standards of efficiency (in 
the widest sense), while the former (if proper) are free from this necessity. It is 
strange that Max Eastman’s treatment of tins point, crucial in the history of 
literary theory, is not referred to here. 

J. C. Eeycb 

Glasgow 


The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely. By P. H. Reakey. 

(English Place-Name Society, vol. xix.) Cambridge: University Press. 1943. 

lxi-)-396pp. 2Zs.%d. 

This volume maintains that high standard of efficiency which one associates with 
the publications of the English Place-Name Society and in scope and pattern it 
conforms to the previous volumes of the Survey and in particular to the author’s 
earlier book (1935) on the larger county of Essex. It comprises the usual supple- 
ments on Place-Name Elements, Personal Names, Feudal and Manorial Names, 

. and Field and Minor Names ; and in a pocket at the end it contains the customary 
maps of the hundreds and parishes, and of the distribution of certain name-forming 
suffixes. The Introduction is likewise a most valuable summary of the more general 
conclusions reached by Dr Peaney after many years of investigation and its sixteen 
pages of weU-marshaUed information are of great interest to archaeologists, 
historians, geographers and philologists alike. The author agrees with R. H. 
Hodgkin that the Anglo-Saxon invaders probably entered the Fenlands by the 
Wash near Wisbech, and he corroborates the statements made by H. C. Darby and 
J. N. L. Myres that the fens had not always been so desolate and so inhospitable 
as in Anglo-Saxon times. Many villages flourished in this part of Roman Britain. 
It was towards the end of the third century that hving conditions deteriorated. 
A slight subsidence may have occurred in the whole fenland basin or there may 
have been a breach in the natural silt embankment round the southern shores of 
the Wash. 

It may be noted that there is a slight discrepancy between the assertion in the 
Introduction (p. xviii) that dung, compounded in Wilsmere Down near Barrington, 
'is never found in Anglo-Saxon literature’ and the statement in the elucidation of 
the name (p. 72) that this element is 'recorded once in OE poetry’. Now this 
unique appearance is in Andreas 1270, 't6]?^re dimman ding’, 'to the dark prison’, 
where ding for "^dyng is putatively the dat. sing, of the fern, monosyllabic stem 
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*dung which, hitherto on the evidence of this passage alone, has found a place in 
grammars and dictionaries. Its relationship with OHG tung and MHG tunc, 
‘underground chamber where women did their weaving’, seems to be well esta- 
blished (Walde-Pokorny s,v. dhengh-), and its semantic development from ‘ chamber 
covered in winter with dung to keep out the cold’, however unattractive, is fairly 
certain. 

Whatever may be the alternative name of the River Cam to-day, it should be 
made clear (pp. 6, 37) that the form of the nominative (weak fern.) in Old Enghsh 
was Grante rather than Oranta, 

That the name Croydon, from crdwe-\-denu, ‘valley frequented by crows’, shows 
‘the same irregular development which [s^c] we find in Croyland for Crowland (L) ’ 
(p. 53) is erroneous. The first element in the Lincolnshire Crowland was not crdwe 
but "^cruw, crug, presumably meaning ‘bend’, well attested by such eighth-century 
forms as Cruglond, Cruwland, in the Latin Life of Saint Guthlac by Felix, and 
elsewhere. The modern pronunciations of this Lincolnshire name as [krouhnd] and 
\1croildnd] are indeed both ‘irregular’ since the normal phonological development 
would be [krauldnd]. On the other hand, the first element of the Somersetshire 
Croydon (Hill), from crdwe + dun, does show an ‘irregular’ development similar to 
the Cambridge Croydon and this name might therefore have been cited as a parallel. 

In Chilford Hundred the modern names Holmstead Hall and Olmstead Green, 
as compared with the thirteenth-century Elm{e)sted[e) forms, are very instructive 
(p. 102), testif 3 dng as they do to an Old English ulm as in ulm4reow side by side 
with elm, even as unmutated hoc (as in bdc-treow side by side with bece) survives 
in the Surrey Bookham, ‘ village by beeches ’, as against the not distant Beech HiU 
m Berkshire. The earliest recorded forms of (H)olmstead are Halmestede and 
Almystede and they are quite conceivably ‘due to French influence’, but we should 
like to think that these are genuine aim forms from Old Norse almr and that they 
are comparable to other significant hybrids in this county with Scandinavian first 
elements (p. 306) like Chntway, Conington and Flegcroft. 

In explaining Saxton {Hall) and Saxon (Street) as ‘ Saxon farm ’ (p . 128) ‘ we should 
have expected ME forms Saxeton, Saxeham, deriving from OE Seaxatun and 
Seaxahdm (with gen. pi. Seaoca), rather than Saxton and Saxham going back 
apparently to OE Seaxtun and Seaxhdm'. An outstanding example of this direct 
compounding of Seax- with another element is OE Se(a)xland ‘England’ (E. Teng- 
strand, A Contribution to the Study of Oenitival Composition in Old English Place- 
Names, p. 21 n.). 

Madingley, ‘wood or cleartog of the people of Mada’ (p. 181), is the only name 
in the county in -inghy, OE -inga-\-lmh. That its first element derives from an 
unrecorded name Mada is highly probable, but that this Mada is ‘a nickname 
derived from OE Tndd, “foohsh”’, as already suggested by EkwaU, is not very 
acceptable. In any case, OE mad, adj., is h 3 ?pothetical. Gemdd appears once in the 
Corpus Glossary, ‘vecors, gemaad’, and perhaps the compound mddmod, ‘folly’, 
was intended by the poet at 1. 25 of 'Bi Manna Mod^ (‘ ungemede mddmod^) though 
most scholars would now prefer to follow Mackie in taking the mad as a mere 
participial termination and in reading 'ungemedemad mdd\ Certainly Modern 
English 'mad' derives not from the adjective but from OE gemmded {gemMdd, 
gemsed), p.p. of gemmdan. More probably, therefore, Mada may be regarded as a 
hypocoristic form of some such name as Madselm. 

The interpretation of SnailweU firom OE sncegel-wielle as snail-like or ‘sluggish 
stream’ (p. 196), rather than as ‘stream firequented by snails’ (Ekwall), is fanciful. 
The autWr, we suspect, has been (perhaps unwittingly) influenced by E. Cony- 
beare’s description in Highways and Byways in Cambridge of this stream which 
‘crawls away into the adjacent fen’* 

By a curious oversight, one or two words like M, bide, hunig and sceolh appear 
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in the List of Elements (pp. 299-306) with (n) to denote that they are not included 
in The Chief Elements used in English Place-Names, that indispensable prelude to 
the Society’s survey by counties. The reader, if undeterred, find them there 
all the same, with translation, comment and illustrations. 

It was the late Sir Allen Mawer’s own suggestion that this book should be 
dedicated to the memory of his revered master, Walter WiUiam Skeat, who 
published his Place-Names of Cambridgeshire just over forty years ago and who 
therein laid down the fundamental principles of place-name study. The book before 
us is concerned with over two thousand names, apart from field-names, compared 
with less than two hundred names explained by Skeat. Neither finality nor 
infallibility was claimed by Skeat and yet most of his elucidations have survived 
the searching tests applied by Reaney, who pays generous tribute to his pre- 
decessor’s insight and erudition. 

SiMEOK Potter 

Southampton- 


Cynewulf and the Cynewulf Canon. By Satyenora Kumar Das. Calcutta Uni- 
versity Press. 1942. XX 4* 259 pp. Rs. 5. 

This painstaking and useful monograph seeks, once for aU, to settle th^ question 
of the Cynewulf canon by a scientific and literary investigation of a carefully 
planned, restricted and exact kind. Dr Das rigidly excludes aU. other questions of 
Cynewulf’s life and work, save only that of the establishment of his authentic 
canon: and this is sought to be done by a thorough comparison between the 
‘signed’ and the ‘unsigned’ poems by means of tests which are (a) metrical, and 
(6) stylistic. 

The work is, accordingly, divided into two sections. The first consists of the 
metrical investigation, in which Sievers's ‘five types’ scheme is applied, type by 
t 3 rpe, to the ‘signed’ and the ‘unsigned’ poems. The ‘unsigned’ pieces investigated 
are the two sections of Crist not containing runes (first and last), the two parts of 
Ghiplac, the Andreas, The Phoenix, The Dream of the Rood, and the Riddles. The result 
of this fuU examination is to establish certain characteristics of metre as clearly 
distinguishing the four poems which have the name CynewuU’ in runes within them, 
and to make it appear that these well-marked characteristics are not found to any 
appreciable extent in the ‘unsigned’ poems, which show other and difierent 
metrical habits of their own. Dr Das would even question the propriety of such 
expressions as ‘School of Cynewulf’ or KynewulfJcreis, since he finds the four 
‘signed’ poems to form a quite distinctive group in themselves. 

The second section of the book examines again the two categories of poems, under 
the heads of (a) style, and (6) ‘literary criticism’. The marked tendency of Cynewulf 
to reflect, to idealize and to seek a deeper meaning in the events he narrates than 
is usual in the more direct style of earlier Old English poetry, seems to Dr Das 
again clearly to show itself in the ‘signed’ poems and to be absent from the others 
investigated. Both the metrical and the stylistic and hterary examinations lead 
Dr Das to conclude definitely that ‘None except the four signed poems can have 
been the work of Cynewulf’: and he also is enthusiastically of opinion that Cyne- 
wulf’s poems as thus delimited show ‘ a far higher level of poetic inspiration than . . . 
the other poets with whose works we have had to deal, that Cynewulf’s works . . . 
bear the marks of the highest order of artistic workmanship’. 

The section on metrical investigation, with its close factual statistical argument, 
is the more valuable of the two. For here Dr Das presents his full material clearly 
and laboriously, and no one is likely, after working through his* facts, to dispute 
the conclusion arrived at. That this book should aim at combining aesthetic 
appreciation of Cynewulf with a scientific presentation of the facts is all to the 
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good — and is something rarely to be found in the equally scientific German works 
which have evidently been the author’s intimate companions for long. But the 
English reader will find Dr Das at times diffuse and overmetaphorical in his use 
of language, and may think that the Indian scholar has read into his beloved 
Cynewulf a more profound art and philosophy than a reader with a merely European 
background can discern. Yet Cynewulf has, as Dr Das points out, been much 
neglected from the purely hterary standpoint ; and in emphasizing his undoubted 
artistic merits and seeking to arouse a real literary appreciation of Cynewulf, the 
author of this book is performing a real service to Old English studies. 

The book has no index or bibliography, though the notes at the end supply 
references in plenty. Sometimes technical terms are used oddly, and in the metrical 
section there seems to be confusion between quantity and weight of syllable, as for 
instance when (pp. 125-6) the first syllable of the O.E. wovd feeder is described as 
dong’ when what is probably meant is that it bears the metrical lift or 'Hebung’. 
There are also misprints of various kinds, though nothing of importance. 

Dr Das has done a useful piece of work which should settle scholars more firmly 
in the view which has for some time been gaining ground that Cynewulf’s works 
are limited to the four ‘signed poems’. The section on style and literary criticism 
wiU stimulate interest and may lead others to take up the subject from the artistic 
point of view; and the work on metre may — ^within its limits — be accepted as 
definitive. 

C. L, Wbenn 

London 


The Poetical Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn, Edited by Eobeet J. Mennee. 
New York: The Modern Language Association of America; London: Oxford 
University Press. 1942. xi + 176 pp. 125. 

This is a distinguished and much-needed edition of what is probably the most 
puzzling, and at the same time the most tantahzingly fascinating of aU Old English 
texts. Not since Kemble, to whose pioneer learning just tribute is here paid, has 
anything like a fuU edition been attempted: and since 1848 much has come to light 
to enable the present editor to satisfy the needs of the many specialist students 
to whom the two poetical dialogues and the prose dialogue of Solomon and Saturn 
make their appeal. For alike the philologist, the folklorist, the runologist and the 
student of cultural history — ^to mention only a few of the workers to whom Professor 
Menner offers the fruits of his study — ^wiU be amply rewarded by a close study of 
these texts in the light of the full apparatus here offered. 

Besides a very full commentary and a workmanlike glossary which is convenient 
for quick reading, Professor Menner has, in his elaborate introduction, dealt in 
a masterly way with ah that can be required for the study of the texts by the 
educated general student of English literature as well as by the specialist. There is 
an excellent bibliography. 

Professor Menner earn special gratitude for his work on the background to 
the legends and on their affimties and analogues: and while sensitive literary 
« appreciation is not lacking where it is called for (as in some passages of Poem ii), 
the language of the texts is examined with a discerning thoroughness that is rare 
indeed. New light is thrown on many obscure matters, and something like finality 
seems to have been reached on some of the more controversial points, such as the 
date of composition. 

It is a pity that, because of an earlier idea of making the edition suitable for 
College students (for whom it is inherently unfitting) the editor has followed the 
practice of indicating the quantities of long vowels. For those who wiU use this 
book profitably will be far from beginners, and they would doubtless rather have 
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had the MS. accents — always of interest to specialists — ^which this learned edition 
omits. It is, too, to be regretted, that it was not found possible in these difficult 
times for Professor Menner himself to work with the MSS., but that photostats, 
supplemented with readings and transcriptions made by another scholar, had 
perforce to serve throughout. 

Altogether, as those who know Professor Menner’s always accurate and scholarly 
work would expect, this is an edition of outstandmg quality, which may be said to 
combine in many ways the special virtues of both Kemble and Sweet. 

C. L. Wrenn 

London 

The Elizabethan World Picture. By E. M. W. Till yard. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1943. viii4- 108 pp. 65 . 

Mr Tillyard’s main theme is that the picture of the world which the Elizabethans 
accepted as a background to all their thought was still medieval. It was with the 
same purpose that, as recently as 1905, there was pubhshed Mediaeval Lore from 
Bartholomew Anglicus (one of the chief sources of such information), with a view 
'to aid the English of the twentieth century to understand better their national 
hterature of the age of Ehzabeth : Shakespeare, Jonson, Spenser, Marlowe, Massinger, 
Lyly, Drayton, etc., all of them nourished on the Be proprietatibus and drawing 
from this work (or its derivatives) their conceits about the things of earth and 
heaven : 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, fiies ; 

Playing with words and idle similes.’ 

The interest of Mr Tilly ard’s restatement is the opportunity it gives to compare 
with the fuUer studies of Mr Basil Willey on the background of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. An essay by the same writer in The New Criterion, on 
the background to Wordsworth’s poetry, makes one hope that he may go on to 
give us a similar work on the changing background of the nineteenth century. If 
Copernicus had already begun to disturb the picture which Mr Tillyard presents : 

new philosophy calls aU in doubt, 

The element of ffie is quite put out ; 

The sun is lost, and th’ earth, and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it, 

the geologists and Darwin were to do so still more before the nineteenth century 
was very old. But in the age of Elizabeth, despite Cppernicus, 'the ordinary 
educated Elizabethan thought of the universe as geocentric’. It was JSTewton’s 
discoveries which so powerfully affected the imagination, to judge by the letters 
of Voltaire, that this picture began not only to disintegrate but to give place to 
another which was to find expression in Thomson’s Seasons : 

Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent to trace his boundless works 
From laws sublimely simple. 

Darwin was to give a rude shock to a more passionately held doctrine, the para- 
mount position of man among animals. 

The Elizabethan picture as Mr Tillyard represents it is dominated by the con- 
ception of law, order, hierarchy, disturbed by the Fall of man, the intrusion of 
sin: 'disproportioned sin’ which 

Jarr’d against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway’d 
In perfect diapason while they stood 

In first obedience and their state of good. 
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Order is the essential factor alike in the universe of things and in the social life of 
men: see the quotations from Shakespeare, E-aleigh, Hooker, Spenser, etc. (pp. 2-15), 
‘ see we not plainly that obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is the stay 
of the whole world’ (Hooker). The effect of the Fall, of Sin, on man and human 
society, was obvious. About its effect on the world of things there was apparently 
some uncertainty or divergence of view. Milton states distinctly one view, that 
everything has gone somewhat wrong: 

At that tasted fruit 

The sun as from Thyestean banquet, turn’d 
His course intended; else how had the world 
Inhabited, though sinless, more than now 
Avoided pmching cold and scorching heat. 

but Discord first. 

Daughter of Sin, among the irrational, 

Death introduc’d through fierce antipathy: 

Beast now with beast ’gan war, and fowl with fowl. 

And fish with fish <fec. 

Nevertheless, the Chain of Being as represented in the quotations by Mr Tfilyard 
is of an ordered hierarchy throughout which might, and should, be an example to 
man. Indeed in the hierarchy of animals, fishes, birds and beasts (p. 27), the 
supremacy in each kind is given (excepting the flowers) to just those which are most 
destructive, most authoritarian, the dolphin, the eagle, the lion. The fullness and 
hierarchy of being which Mr TiUyard illustrates from Spenser’s Garden of Adonis 
(P-29): 

Daily they grow and daily forth are sent 
Into the world it to replenish more ; 

Yet is the stock not lessened nor spent 
But still remains in everlasting store 
' As it at first created was of yore, 

has a characteristically curious support from Donne who teUs us that in the opinion 
of some divines, if we could destroy one whole species it would be sin to do so. 
And that some kinds have disappeared was later one reason why to Voltaire this 
Chain of Created Beings which, when he first came on it in Plato, filled him with 
admiration, vanished 'comme autrefois toutes les apparitions s’en fuyaient le 
matin au chant du coque’. But the behef or opinion outlasted the Elizabethan age. 
It was held by John Wesley. Indeed,, one may ask, if we apprehend the idea of 
space-time, rather than of space and time as separate entities, whether modern 
science has not the same conception of a complete universe causally held together, 
if not so clear about the hierarchy, the order of precedence. 

But the idea of order, hierarchy, was predominant in the Middle Ages and, so 
Mr TiUyard contends, in the Elizabethan age. For the special interest of his book 
is not the details with which he fiUs up the general scheme, the links in the chain 
of being, for these are familiar to any student of the background to Chaucer and 
medieval literature. His special duty is to show us how, and how far, these are 
stiU dominant in the sixteenth century. Of the importance of hierarchy in the 
universe and in human society the Elizabethans had no doubt, as the passages here 
cited from Hooker, Shakespeare, Spenser, Raleigh, etc. prove. 

In the seventeenth century .both the progress of scientific thought and discovery, 
and the troubled course of politics, were to disturb this deep vein of sentiment. 
Yet even m Milton, sbt least in Paradise Lost, Mr Lewis has shown that this idea of 
hierarchy is the hinge on which the whole turns. But coming again on Hooker, if 
only in the extracts here, one is made to feel what it was that Milton failed to 
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convey in his dramatic presentation of the Deity. He failed to make a reader feel 
the difference, on which Burke laid such stress in his Indian speeches, the difference 
between absolute authority and arbitrary power. By choosing to introduce or 
include the Deity among the dramatis personae of his poem, as Dante and Vondel 
did not, Milton gave to the absolute power of God, which we recognize in the laws 
of Nature without and the moral law within, the appearance of an almost dreadful 
arbitrariness alike in his dealings with the angels and with poor humanity. But 
of that elsewhere. 

Coming to details, Mr Tillyard shows us that ‘the Elizabethans pictured the 
universal order under three main forms — a chain of being, a series of corresponding 
planes, and a dance’. In the links of the chain he includes angels and ether, the 
stars and Fortune, the Elements, Man and his position as the nodal point ‘ binding 
together all creation, bridging the greatest cosmic chasm, that between matter and 
spirit’, his physical and his mental constitution, and finally animals, plants and 
metals. In their conception of each of these the Elizabethans are still medievals. 
One would like to know whether they made any modifications, any omissions, or 
alterations of emphasis. It was the first of these that was to disintegrate in the 
course of the next century. Spenser could still in the Hymn of Heavenly Beauty 
look up to a Heaven that was Heaven, quite other in constitution to this world of 
the four elements. With the Moon their sway ended. Beyond was the realm of the 
heavenly bodies : 


The house of blessed gods which men call skyb, 

consisting of the fifth element free from generation and destruction, from change 
of quality or size, and mqvmg not hke the terrestrial elements in straight lines but 
in a circle. It was this which the Copernicans and finally Newton were to dispel. 
This was the realm of ether or fire, pure or real fire, for Heavenly fire is not our 
fire, as Bacon tells us. It is true fire which ‘with them is durable and consistent 
and in its natural place but with us is a stranger and momentary and impure : Hke 
Vulcan that halted with his fall’. It is of this ether or fiire that angels possess 
bodies, Mr Tillyard says but gives no source. In appearing to men they must 
assume, Aquinas tells us, a body of one of the earthly elements. Earth and water 
are excluded because they could not then disappear as quickly as they do ; and so 
fire because then they would destroy whatever they touched. It must therefore 
be of air, such thickened air as we see in clouds on the tops of hills. Hence Milton’s 
sneer at ‘mist the theologians’ gloss’. But in the same hymn by Spenser one can 
see some of the mediev^ steps in the ladder which Protestants have dropped. 
There are angels and archangels but no Virgin Mother nor Saints. The fullness of 
Donne’s CathoHc upbringing is seen when in his Litany, after The Trinity and 
above the Angels, comes The Virgin Mary: 

For that fair© blessed Mother-maid, 

VTiose flesh redem’d us ; that she-Cherubin 

Our zealous thanks we pour. As her deeds were 

Our helpes, so are her prayers; nor can she sue 
In vaine who hath such titles unto you. 

Under the heading 'Man’ Mr Tillyard follows closely the medieval conception of 
his complex being, physical and mental — ^the body with its balance of humours 
which may be disturbed by an excess of heat or cold or moist or dry; his under- 
standing differing from the angelic intuitive power, dependent on the ‘painful use 
of the discursive reason’ (p. 65). ‘What marks man from angel and beast is his 
power of learning. . ^ . Hence it was that the learning of a Sidney or a Donne or 
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a Milton vras an etMoal and religious matter. To learn was to exercise one of the 
great human prerogatives.’ And the chief thing is to learn to know oneself: 

Seek we then ourselves in ourselves; for as 
Men force the sun with much more force to pass 
By gathering his beams with a crystal glass ; 

So we, if we into ourselves will turn 
Blowing our sparks of virtue, may outburn 
The straw which doth about our hearts sojourn. 

Man’s soul is threefold, a soul of growth, of sense, and of intelligence: 

But as our souls of growth, and souls of sense 
Have birthright of our reason’s soul, yet hence 
They fly not from that nor seek precedence. 

Man may therefore abandon himself to the life of sense or he may choose to hve the 
life of intelligence, rising thereby to become one of the sons of God. The passage 
which is quoted at p, 62 from the Courtier’s Academy (p. 62) is related by Mr Tillyard 
to the passage he quotes from the Life of Pythagoras by Photius. It reads also like 
a free translation from the Fourth Book of the Third Ennead of Plotinus. For the 
Elizabethan as for Milton later the great thing for man is to make reason gain the 
upper hand of passion: ‘The Elizabethans were interested in the nature of man 
■with a fierceness rarely paralleled in other ages, etc,’ (p. 70). Tillyard illustrates 
from the tragedies of Shakespeare. In his comment on Donne’s Ecstasy I cannot 
quite catch where he has corrected or supplemented what I said about that poem 
in my edition taken with the later note on a letter To the Countess of Bedford 
{l, 95 and ii, 161). As in love so in the life after death body and soul are comple- 
mentary, each incomplete without the other. 

I need not follow Mr Tillyard through the chapters on correspondences, to the 
various aspects of our old friends the macrocosm and microcosm, nor on the linking 
of Sir John Davies’s Orchestra with other suggestions of music and dance in the 
ordering of the universe. Even the puritan Milton will allow the glorified saints 
to dance, however dangerous for fallen mortals. I would rather say a word on the 
Epilogue. The burden of his summing up is that ‘the real Elizabethan age — ^the 
quarter century from 1580 to 1605 — ^was after all the great age. Recent attempts 
to shift the centre of new creative energy to the Metaphysical poets, though 
intelligible, will not really do. They are Hke exalting the age of Euripides over that 
of Aeschylus, or the Perpendicular style of architecture over the Early English. 
We can estimate the eminence of Elizabethan writers by the earnestness and the 
passion and the assurance wdth which they surveyed the range of this universe.’ 
It is this, Mr TiUyard seems to think, which gives Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, Hooker, 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and Milton who ‘against unbelievable odds prolongs their 
spirit in a later age ’, their superiority over Donne and later poets. But it is not the 
whole truth to say or suggest that this superiority — ^if we grant it — ^is due simply 
to the passion and asstirance with which they surveyed their universe. It is due 
to the fact that the universe as they surveyed it was still largely and mainly the 
creation of the imagination — of Plato, the Neo-Platonists enriched by Christian 
imaginings. I ventured to say long ago, speaking of Dante’s universe: ‘Human 
nature will probably never contemplate itself against a background at once so 
majestic and so centred in man and his destiny, as was fashioned by the Medieval 
Church’* It was an imagined universe, not the product of scientific investigation. 
We are brought up against Macaulay’s statement that ‘as civilization advances 
poetry almost necessarily declines ’, to a conclusion (if we say ‘science’ rather than 
‘ civilization’) to wMoh both Mr Tillyard and Mr Willey seem to incline. We shall not 
discuss it, but content ourselves with maintaining that, if not so great as those 
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for whom the universe presents no enigma, experience shows that men are drawn 
with a positive interest to poets who, refusing to beheve what has ceased to be 
believable, have, like Euripides, Lucretius, Donne, Arnold and say Thomas Hardy, 
expressed with power the reactions of the human imagination and heart to the 
consciousness of disintegration, or have, like Wordsworth and Shelley, tried to 
fashion fresh dreams of a world to whicii humanity can reconcile itself.^ At the 
moment science seems hkely to destroy not poetry only, but civilization. 


Edinbub-gh 


H. J. C. Gbiebsoist 


George Whetstone Mid-Elizabethan Gentleman of Letters. By Thomas C. Izabd. 
New York : Columbia University Press ; London : H. Milford. 1942. ix + 297 pp. 
255 . 


This is the first full-length study of George Whetstone. His Promos and Cassandra 
has received some attention as a possible source for Measure for Measure, An 
Heptameron of Civill Discourses has obtained a few pages in studies of sixteenth- 
century courtesy books and his other works score a sentence or two in their 
appropriate places in histories of English literature. So little is known of George 
Whetstone’s life and personality that Dr Izard has not been able to relate his 
development as a writer with any certainty to biographical data. Instead his book, 
with the exception of the first chapter, illuminates a paragraph in the 8hort-Title 
Catalogue which has hitherto meant little to many scholars because of the limited 
editions, where they exist at all, of reprints of Whetstone’s works. To be really 
valuable, a gloss of this kind must be complete. I do not quarrel with Dr Izard for 
using reprints instead of original texts where the former are available — ^though 
perusal of the original editions might have revealed some interesting variants 
comparable to those already remarked by Hazlitt and J. Payne ColHer. The war is 
doubtless to blame for making access to copies in Great Britain impossible — ^though 
I note that a photostatic reproduction of A Mirour for Magestrates of Cyties was 
obtained from the British Museum. But I feel that greater use might have been 
made of the library resources of the U.S.A. The H. E. Huntington Library, 
California, in particular has a very full collection of Whetstone’s writings. Dr Izard 
used a filmed reproduction of the Huntington library copy of An Heptameron: 
I wish that instead of quoting the title from Hazlitt’s Handbook, he had examined 
the Huntington copy of the 1593 reissue entitled Aurelia. Similarly, a photostat 
of the Huntington Library copy of The Honourable Reputation of a Soldier (1585) 
was used for this study, but Dr Izard relies on Hazhtt’s Handbook for his account 
of the version in English and Dutch published at Leyden a year later, although 
the Huntington Library has a copy of this edition also. In view of the difficulty 
of getting hold of Whetstone’s works, there is no doubt that the summaries of their 
contents in this study will prove most useful. Combined with the material on 
sources they make the best possible substitute for an annotated edition of the 
works themselves. Elizabethan scholars should be particularly interested in the 
close parallels (some of the material is relegated to an appendix) between Whet- 
stone’s works and passages in the two French versions of Pedro Mexia’s Silva de 


^ In a recent paper {ELE. v, No. 4, December 
1938) Theodore Spencer after indicating, as the 
three great disintegrators, Copernicus in the 
heavens, Machiavelli in the state, and Montaigne 
as regards man’s claim to superiority in the 
animal world, maintains that in Eamlet ‘an 
awareness of the difference between appearance 
and reality, based on the fact that there was a 
deep conflict in the contemporary views of man 
and his world, is woven into the text of the play. 


and is largely responsible for the enormous size 
which characterizes Eamlet over any of its 
predecessors. Not that Shakespeare deliberately 
reflects the Copemican system, or the ideas of 

Machiavelli or Montaigne ^he split they 

illustrate was merely a part of Shakespeare’s 
emotional climate; many sensitive minds were 
aware of it; he alone turned it to full dramatic 
use’; and he goes on to expound. 
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varia leccidn, Les Diver ses Legons (DArdoine du Verdier 8 de Vaupriuaz, suyans 
celles de Fierre Messie (1577) and Claude Gruget’s Diverses Legons de Pierre Messie 
(1561). In The English Myrror (1586) Whetstone recounted the tale of Tamburlaine 
from Chapter xii of Gruget’s book, giving several of the vivid details which appear 
in Marlowe's play. Although Gruget has been considered as a possible source for 
Tamburlaine, Whetstone's version has been overlooked hitherto. 

On the whole the estimate of Whetstone is just, and discriminating in such 
statements as that The Honourable Reputation of a Soldier is unique among military 
handbooks of the day in dealing with the moral conduct of a soldier. Dr Izard 
compares Steele’s Christian Hero. In the search for Italian stories from Bandello, 
Belleforest, Painter, etc., I think that the influence of Gascoigne’s A Hundreth 
Sundrie Flowres is underestimated. The dolorous discourses and triumj^hs of 
Whetstone’s Dom Diego and Paulus Plasmus in The Roche of Regard were surely 
modelled on those of Gascoigne’s Dan Bartholomew of Bathe. In discussing 
^Whetstone’s six verse elegies, Dr Izard quotes Donald A. Staufler’s statement in 
English Biography before 1700 that George Whetstone might reasonably be con- 
sidered the first professional biographer in England. The relation of this type of 
commemorative elegy to biography is misleading. Far more pertinent is the 
passage on the ‘oration demonstrative’ quoted from Thomas Wilson’s The Arte 
of Rhetorique, which prescribes the contents and form of just such remembrances as 
Whetstone wrote. 

In the first chapter of this study the scanty facts with regard to Whetstone’s 
life are assembled. Dr Izard shows that as Whetstone’s father married twice 
1544 (?) is as plausible a date for George’s birth as 1551 (?). He rejects the sug- 
gestion that Whetstone went to the Low Countries in 1572 but favours the hypo- 
thesis that Whetstone was a member of one of the Inns. There is a spirited account 
of the expedition under Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1578. At the end of A Touchstone 
for the Time (1584) Whetstone stated that ‘after three yeares & more of costly sute 
my greeuous oppression (God be therfore praysed) hath pearsed the inclining eares, 
of the right Honourable and Gracious Judge, the L. Chancelor of Englande: by 
whose wisedom & graue iudgement, I constantly beleeue to be releued & released 
of the toile of Law’. Dr Izard comments that contemporary records now available 
shed little if any light on this litigation and quotes one or two warrants against 
the heirs of Robert Whetstone published in Feet of Fines of the Tudor Period, Vol. ii, 
Part I (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series). This litigation must have 
left its traces in the Chancery Proceedings. Although it is true that the documents 
are not now available, the biUs and answers have been indexed in the Public Record 
Office’s printed Lists and Indexes, search through which might indicate whether 
our knowledge of Whetstone’s life could be augmented from this source. I must 
reject the suggestion twice made that the R. B. who wrote verses commending 
The English Myrror (1586) was Richard Breton, elder brother of the poet Nicholas 
Breton. This Richard Breton is not recorded as having written anything whatever 
and he was moreover dead by 5 May, 1585, when Elizabeth Gascoigne’s estate was 
administered by Catherine Wright wife of Richard Wright yeoman of Sutton Nr 
Astley Leics., formerly married to Richard Breton (see Grosart, The Worhs of 
Nicholas Breton). This is part of an attempt to strengthen the evidence for friendship 
between Nicholas Breton, George Gascoigne and Whetstone (though the latter’s 
literary indebtedness to Gascoigne is denied). It is somewhat surprising to find 
in the pages devoted to the Remembrances of George Gascoigne and Nicholas 
Bacon refere:i^es to Captain B. M. Ward’s articles on Gascoigne whilst the later 
work of C. T. Prouty, whose study of Gascoigne came from the Columbia University 
last year, is ignored. Reference to this book would have saved Dr Izard from 
quoting B. M. Ward’s unnecessary mystifications as to the place of Gascoigne’s 
death. For the circumstances of Whetstone’s own death at the hands of Captain 
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Edmund Udall whilst carrying out his duties as a commissary of musters Dr Izard 
is indebted to Professor Mark Eccles’ letter to the Times Literary Supplement for 
27 August 1931 ; but a much fuller account is given with the help of the abstracts 
in the Calendar of State Papers Foreign, 

Jeak Eobeetson 

London 

The Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe, By John Bakeless. Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press. 1942. 

VoL I, xvi 4-375 pp. Vol. n, vi4-432 pp. £2. 2.^. Od, 

In 1937 Mr John Bakeless published, with William Morrow and Co. of New York as a 
one volume work, Christopher Marlowe: the man in his time. In 1938 this was re- 
issued in abbreviated form in England by Jonathan Cape, entitled Christopher 
Marlowe. It was reviewed in The Times Literary Supplement and elsewhere, and 
I gave a detailed notice of it in vol. xix of The Year's Work in English Studies. 
The present two-volume publication is a considerably enlarged form of the earlier 
work, with illustrations, and with some new material acquired between 1937 and 
the end of 1940 when Mr Bakeless had to take up wartime duties. It is therefore 
singular that neither in his preface nor elsewhere, except for including their titles 
in his bibliography of more than one hundred pages, does he make any reference 
to the 1937-8 volumes or indicate the relation between them and this more 
imposing publication. Yet in essentials the earlier and the later publications have 
similar virtues and limitations. 

Mr Bakeless has made his chief contribution to Marlovian research by tracing 
and making use of fresh biographical material from manuscript sources. Here he 
has had the advantage of grants from the Guggenheim Eoundation and from the 
American Council of Learned Societies which have enabled him to make discoveries 
among British archives and put them on record. The valuable data that he collected 
concerning the dramatist’s father from municipal documents in Canterbury, and 
relating to Christopher’s Cambridge career from the Corpus Christi College Buttery 
Books were presented in the 1937 volume. To these are now added five further 
documents discovered in 1939-40 in the Canterbury PubHc Record Office by 
Mr Prank W. Tyler, formerly sub -librarian of the Cathedral library, who has put 
them at the service of Mr Bakeless. The most important of these is paradoxically 
the win of an otherwise unknown Canterbury woman Catherine Benchkyn made in 
the autumn of 1585. Four witnesses attested the wiU, ‘ Jhon marley, Thomas 
Arthur, Christopher Marley, John moore’. Here in company with the signatures 
of his father, a maternal relative and a brother-in-law is the only known specimen 
of the dramatist’s handwiting. There can be no doubt about the identity of the 
witnesses (whose signatures are reproduced in facsimile) for another of Mr Tyler’s 
discoveries is a deposition by John Marlowe on 5 October 1586 setting forth the 
circumstances in which he and Thomas Arthur and his son and son-in-law sub- 
scribed their names ‘aboute a twelmonethes agon or moe’. 

Mr Bakeless finds in this a confirmation of Marlowe’s absence from Cambridge 
for two weeks, the sixth and seventh after Michaelmas, 1585, as disclosed by the 
Buttery Book. While this conclusion is to be accepted in the main, it should be 
pointed out that John Marlowe’s memory seems to have been partly at fault for his 
deposition would place his son’s visit not in November, but at the beginning of 
October or earher. The salient fact however is that we now know for the first time 
that Christopher returned at least once from Cambridge to the family circle at 
Canterbury and was associated with them in a minor legal transaction. It is also of 
interest that, though in the Corpus Christi Books he appears as ‘Marlin’, he signs 
himself ‘ Marley ’ . This signature on the Benchkyn will and J ohn Marley ’s deposition 
are to be welcomed as additions of first-rate significance to Marlovian biography. 
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Of the dramatist’s London career Mr Bakeless gives in essentials the same 
account as in 1937, though with a good deal of elaboration and more detailed 
references to contemporary sources. But on the problem of who was responsible 
for his death at the hands of Friser, which he formerly left undetermined, he now 
shows himself inclined to follow Miss E. de Kalb aiid to hold that 'Marlowe 
possessed information dangerous to Lady Walsingham, and that her agent Friser 
was encouraged to silence him at any cost’. I had the opportunity of reading 
Miss de Kalb’s MS. dissertation but remain unconvinced by her ingenious 
speculations. 

In deahng with the plays Mr Bakeless is less concerned with their dramatic or 
literary merits than with their sources, stage-history and their influence. These are 
discussed with painstaking learning, but with an elaboration of detail that tends 
to become sometimes tedious, and wdth a somewhat paradoxical desire to go beyond 
the well-attested sources. Mr T. C. Izard has recently shown that Whetstone’s 
English Mirror probably supplied Marlowe with most of his information about 
Tamburlaine, and though the dramatist was undoubtedly a wide reader, it is not 
necessary to suppose that he pursued the subject through a number of books on 
the Corpus Christi Library shelves. The episode of Edward II being shaved in 
captivity with ditch water is found in Stow’s Chronicle. But because Parker’s 
bequest of books to Corpus included a brief Latin extract from Thomas de la 
Moor’s account of the Kang’s death, Mr Bakeless thinks it 'not unreasonable to 
regard De la Moor as the source’, though this extract does not contain the shaving 
incident. A more helpful reference, in respect oi The Massacre at Paris, is to the 
pamphlet Le Tocsain centre les Massacreurs, where the account of the murder of 
Peter Ramus is closer than that of Jean de Serres to Marlowe’s description. 

Though his phraseology is varied Mr Bakeless is still as unduly depreciatory as 
in 1937 of all but Marlowe’s acknowledged masterpieces. It is far too summary a 
judgement of The Massacre to set it down as 'one of Marlowe’s failures’. And he 
says of Dido and the translations of Ovid and Lucan that they 'might just as well 
be lost like the [version of the Helenas Baptus of] Coluthus, for all the good they 
are likely to do Marlowe’s reputation, either as poet or scholar’. In a similar spirit 
he speaks of 'the pointless imitation of Seneca in Gorboduc' and 'the refined 
inanities of Lyly ’ ui his Court comedies. 

It is not as a critic but as an archivist and compiler that Mr Bakeless has done 
special service to Marlovian scholarship. The extraordinarily detailed bibliography 
shows the far-reaching scope of his reading and research, and will be a mine of 
information to students of the dramatist’s fife and work. For this and for the new 
Canterbury documents he has laid them all under a debt to his prolonged labours. 

F. S. Boas 

LoNOoisr 


William Shahspere's Petty School, By T. W. Baldwik. Urbana: University of 
IDinois Press. 1943. 240 pp. $3.00. 

This book, though it has appeared later, is in substance the prelude to the same 
author’s William Shakspere's Small Latine and Lesse Greeke. It helps understanding 
to think of it in three parts: a brief Introduction (Ch. i, Theory and Practice) 
illustrating by copious citation the background of ideas and concrete problems 
which had gathered round the first steps in Elizabethan education; then a series 
of chapters (ii-vi) tracing and establishmg the authoritative teaching tradition as 
embodied in petty school text-books in Shakespeare’s boyhood and, lastly, the 
impress of this elementary schooling — ^the deep groove scored in the plastic mind — 
revealed by character, allusion and phrase in Shakespeare’s plays. 

The chapters in the second of these sections require pertinacity and close reading. 
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They are in large measure bibliographical, comparing and distinguishing the 
elements of the ‘Absey-book' and Primer tradition and the relation of the latter 
to the Booh of Common Prayer, the Psalter and differing forms and stages of the 
Catechism. It is a comphcated story and it is necessary to hold the mind to the 
summaries and distinctions provided by the author so as not to be baffled by a 
sentence like: ‘So the first section of the Primer is a conventional ABC but in 
English. . .and without the alphabet or ABC proper’, and even more by this: 
‘As we have seen, its first part is an ABC and catechism, without either the ABC 
or the catechism’ (pp. 45, 49). 

The word ‘Reformation’ seems to me to need some care in interpretation in 
certain contexts. In the story as Professor Baldwin teUs it continuity is at least 
as conspicuous as change ; in fact the whole evolution from precedent to precedent 
is typically English — ^and ‘Anglican’. There is still a tendency to diffuse a certain 
Erasmian, humanist glow over the whole field of Tudor education and Professor 
Baldwin is undoubtedly right to stress again and again the governing aim of 
securing religious uniformity and, consequently, the limited, non-humanist nature 
of the authorized petty school curriculum. This, indeed, was a thrifty sort of Tudor 
Qleichschaltung by means of a child’s first reading-books. When, referring to the 
Henry VIII phase, Professor Baldwin says (p. 32) ‘the emphasis here is on Reforma- 
tion, not Renaissance’, one sees, accordingly, what he means, but the antithesis 
seems to me dangerously neat, and I am not happy about the next sentence: ‘The 
whole groundwork of the Reformation is laid iti the Injunctions of Henry VIII 
in 1536 and 1538’. With the perspective of time we can discern reforming (in the 
sense of ‘progressive’, ‘innovating’) elements in royal or episcopal Injunctions and 
other documents from 1536 to 1545 (the formative period), but the relation of 
these to ‘Reformation’ (with capital R) is variable and would provide matter for 
subtle dispute, and so would their relation to wide secular pressures with a common 
bearing upon the vernacular. 

Learning to read the Shakespearean vernacular is a full-time job and we are 
never likely to know the Elizabethan world well enough to trace aU the footprints 
of experience and grooves of custom which are a part of the form and pressure of 
the time. When Professor Baldwin has concluded his strenuous preliminaries, he 
earns our gratitude by helping us to read Shakespeare more alertly, with a livelier 
awareness of what he and his contemporaries absorbed when they had crept 
unwillingly to school. It is interesting to see how the ‘ Chathechisme ’ had come 
to provide an almost instinctive response to the challenge or opportunity of a 
topic or a problem — ‘Good my mouse of virtue, answer me’. It is interesting, too, 
to speculate on Shakespeare’s limitations in arithmetic. We could have done with 
more on this subject; the immense difference in mental apparatus between us and 
the Elizabethans in this respect is still not generally or not fully grasped. The 
meatiest chapter in this part of the book is, in my opinion, that on Holofernes — 
Shakespeare’s Abcedarius or typical petty schoolmaster. Holofernes is put under 
the microscope once again and to good effect. He might have been the leanest and 
driest of pedantic jokes, but he has been sufficiently touched by a life-giving pen 
for most readers, I believe, to have a soft spot for him. He only goes dead and dull 
when identified with Florio, Mulcaster or some other, for Art is long, but it is the 
nature of men to die. Professor Baldwin will have no truck with such identifications 
and his researches provide him with one or two good strong nails to drive into their 
coffins. The petty school had to teach children to read Enghsh under Elizabethan 
conditions ; hence its methods were brought by educationists into touch with the 
burning controversies about orthography and pronunciation. In this connexion 
Professor Baldwin falls foul of modern phenologists and phoneticians, and, I 
suspect, wotdd like to drive a nail or two into their coffins. The crime of ‘modern 
Germanic theory’ is to waste time trying to square the ‘phonetics’ of Bullokar, 
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Hart and their crew with the ascertained stage of English phonological development 
in their day and to overlook the Latinizing tendency inevitable in such men — but 
is this so completely overlooked? In the last chapter Professor Baldwin puts in 
some hearty nail-driving practice on the thesis of Shakespeare’s Catholicism. 

The earlier chapters of this book will probably seem long-winded to most readers. 
One reason is that fullness of citation causes a hovering between the source-book 
and the history, but this, in view of the rarity of some of the material, is useful as 
well as generous. There is a precise objective — ^to estabhsh beyond reasonable 
doubt the exact forms of the Absey-book and the Primer and Catechism as current 
and authorized in Shakespeare’s boyhood and the real nature of the education (two 
B’s chiefly — ^Reading and Rehgion) by which Shakespeare was himself moulded 
and by which he was linked to the majority of the literate in his audience. Points 
which his contemporaries would instantly take may very well be missed by us. 
It is the purpose of Professor Baldwin’s last chapters to make sure that they are not. 

The book is excellently printed and produced. Readers should not miss the 
facsimile extracts from an Absey-book which line the covers. They are not likely 
to miss the pleasing woodcut of a classroom of 1574 — ^not unduly gleichgeschalfet; 
the dog, at any rate, preserves an independent purpose. 

G. D. WiLLGOCK 

ElSraLEPIELB Gbeen 


Religious Trends in English Poetry^ VoL n, 1740-1780. Religious Sentimentalism in 
the Age of Johnson. By Hoxie Neabe Eaiechili). New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: H. Mflford. 1942. iX'j-406 pp. 33^. 

This second volume of Professor Fairchild’s series on religious trends in English 
poetry inevitably provokes the comment, 'not much religion and very little 
poetry’. This, of course, is not the author’s fault — ^he has done his best to find 
both, delving into dim corners, and charitably obviating the necessity for other 
scholars to follow in his exploring steps. But even he can find little to be thankful 
for in this forty years of wandering in the wilderness, and this in spite of the 
springing up of the Evangelical Movement in the midst of it. 

Professor Fairchild’s method is to examine the writings of one after another of 
the poets of the period, and by analysis and quotation to show their attitude to 
religion, classifying them, and giving ‘enough general discussion to link up each 
group to its neighbours and to the common thought of the age. Generally speaking, 
the book traces the development of a tendency, foreshadowed already in the 
1700-40 volume, towards various types of sentimentalism, with (again generally 
speaking) a gradually fading religious background — ^the religion becoming more and 
more obscured by a damp and woolly cloud of 'scenery, tears and universal 
benevolence’, until it hardly survives except as a useful source of phrase and 
metaphor. 

There are, it is true, exceptions. Both religion and poetry must be there when 
Christopher Smart stands in the centre of the volume, even though in the chapter 
entitled 'Four Christian Poets’ the only companions to be found for him are 
Edward Young, John Byrom and WiUiam Cowper. Of the less well-known claimants 
of the period to our sympathy and admiration, it may be said that their interest 
tends to increase in proportion to their unlikeness to their contemporaries, as in 
the case of the Reverend William Thompson, with his definite Catholicism (at least 
ha his earlier poems) and his leaning towards the Elizabethan spirit. 

A large number of the writers dealt with are not only forgotten, but deserve 
to be; while the sentimental 'rehgion’ of the majority makes one almost prefer the 
anti-rehgious outlook of the 'wits and scoffers’, as Professor Fairchild labels them; 
one feels there was more hope for them. 
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No doubt the author has enjoyed his work, and while maintaining a scholarly 
and critical standard, he has succeeded in making a frivolous patchwork quilt out 
of many dull scraps of materiaL He succeeds also in reducing it to a comprehensible 
order and pattern, which deserves our gratitude. It is to be hoped that the next 
volume, on the romantic period, will not be long delayed. 

The book is weU produced and printed. One mis-spelhng (Southhampton) presents 
itself in a footnote to p. 172. 

Maby S. Sbbjea^ttson 

Fownhope, Hebefobbshtre 

La Poesie et la Bealite aux Temps des Troubadours. By S. Stbonski. (The Taylorian 
Lecture for 1943.) Oxford: Clarendon Press. 32 pp. 2s. 

Professor Stronski, who was for some time Minister of Information to the Pohsh 
Government in this country, is well known to provengalistes for his excellent 
editions of Ehas de Barjols and Folquet de Marseille, and for an indispensable 
volume, La L6gende amoureuse de Bertran de Born. His lecture deals with the 
historical value of the 'lives’ of the troubadours and of the details provided by 
the razos prefixed to certain of their poems. This question has been a subject of 
doubt and controversy for a long time, but the researches of M. Stronski have 
enabled him to enunciate a guiding principle which has been accepted by so 
eminent an authority as A. Jeanroy, who refers to M. Stronski as Te savant dont 
les travaux ont le plus fait avancer la question’ and summarizes the position as 
follows': Tes historiettes concernant la vie amoureuse des troubadours sont sorties 
de rimagination des biographes, interpretant tres librement les textes et rattachant 
a leurs heros des themes connus, pour des raisons qui souvent nous echappent; 
neanmoins, en ce qui concerne la patrie, la famille, la condition sociale de ceux-ci, 
ces chroniqueurs, si peu scrupuleux par aiUeurs, ont essaye (et ils y ont souvent 
reussi) a se procurer des informations precises qu’il serait temeraire de rejeter sans 
examen’ (La Poesie Lyrique des Troubadours, vol. i, p. 132). The further conclusion 
follows, that writers who are prepared to accept the razos as sources of authentic 
information upon social morality are fiable to be led widely astray from the truth; 
it would be as reasonable to draw conclusions upon Enghsh morality from the 
number of detective novels pubhshed every year. Such is the position stated in 
this Taylorian lecture in vigorous and epigrammatic style fortified by examples 
drawn from the lecturer’s researches. 

H. J. Chaytob 

CA3!CBBIDGE 

A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, Part v. Re- 
capitulation 1610-1700. By H. Cabrinotok Laj^tcastbb. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press; London: Oxford University Press. 1942. viii+235 pp. 305. 
This is the ninth and last volume of Professor Lancaster’s great history of seven- 
teenth-century drama. As the title suggests, it gives a concise yet documented 
summary of the preceding volumes under such comprehensive headings as 'Back- 
ground’; 'Actors and Theatres’; 'Literary Influences’; 'Dramatists’ Conceptions 
of their Art’; 'Dramatists who began to write before Corneille’; 'Corneille’; 
'Corneille’s Contemporaries who began to write in 1630-48’; 'Thomas Corneille, 
Montauban, Quinault’; 'Women Dramatists’; 'Bacine and other Authors of 
Tragedy, 1664-1700’; 'Mohere’; 'Mofiere’s Rivals’; 'Moli^re’s Successors’. To the 
material contained in these chapters must be added the general conclusions that 
Professor Lancaster did not feel justified in drawing at an earher stage. It is only 
natural that in deahng with such a wide and varied field there should be sections 
in which the treatment is happier than in others, and it may be said that in general 
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the author writes with more sympathy and penetration, even with more authority, 
about comic writers and comedy than about tragic writers and tragedy. The 
chapter on Moliere and his comedy is a striking example of this. But everywhere 
Professor Lancaster’s documentation and statistics are remarkably full and 
detailed. 

Three very complete Indexes — a Subject Index from ‘apples’ and ‘birth-control’ 
to ‘woman’s rights’ and ‘worms’, a Finding List of Plays and a General Index — 
form a useful, indeed an indispensable complement to a work which will long 
remain the supreme authority in its sphere. Professor Lancaster is heartily to be 
congratulated on having brought his survey to a successful conclusion in the face 
of many difficulties, both financial and those occasioned by the War, and his 
English readers will all be grateful for the cheery optimism of his Dedication 
‘To Victory’. 

L. A. Bisson 

OXFOBB 


Fifty Years of Moliere Studies, A Bibhography, 1892-1941. By PAUir Saintongb 
and B. W. Chbist. {Johns Eoplcins Studies, extra vol. xix.) Baltimore : Johns 
Hopkins Press; London: Oxford University Press. 1942. 313 pp. 215. 6d. 
This handsome volume contains over three thousand entries and should prove a 
useful work of reference to both students and amateurs of its subject. The material 
is clearly arranged and easily referred to; printing errors are few; a careful reading 
has discovered no omissions and the inclusion of at least one work published in 
Germany since 1939. The arrangement and method seem to be impeccable, with 
one unfortunate exception: the exclusion of general histories of hterature, in all 
of which of course Moliere receives brief mention. 

Nor does the work escape the fatal flaw of a biblio^aphy unaccompanied by 
numerous annotations, which is the equation of the trivial and the important. The 
actual number of entries suggests constant and fruitful study of Moliere in the last 
fifty years, until one reflects that a considerable proportion of these entries stand 
for quite ephemeral criticism or for investigation of minor points. Yet the book 
affords material for a conspectus of what has been done in our time to elucidate 
the greatest of French authors, and suggests a few important conclusions. The 
outstanding names would seem to fall into three rather loosely dehmited periods. 
That before 1900 is dominated by Brunetiere, Sarcey, Weiss, and (on the strength 
of a single contribution more influential perhaps than any here mentioned) Bergson. 
The generalizations and the soHd penetration of these critics are still part of the 
stock-in-trade of both teacher and taught, but some of their assumptions were 
submitted to the detailed investigation of scholars in the first decade of this 
century, among whom the best known are perhaps Lanson, Bigal and Faguet. The 
method of these men has borne fruit in the work of Tilley and Michaut since 1920, 
who in turn have provided a basis on which new aesthetic appreciation could be 
attempted, and has been, by Arnavon and Vedel. Considering how many university 
students work on Moliere, it is surprising that this aesthetic appreciation of his 
comedy is still at such a rudimentary stage. We are not yet agreed as to its laws 
and principles; such a masterpiece as Tartuffe is more often interpreted as satire 
than as comedy, nor is it clear in what sense Mohere may be called a poet. The 
chief merit of this bibliography may be to show that the field of investigation is 
still immense. 


OXFOBD 


W. G. Moobe 
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Baudetaire the Critic. By Maegabbt Gilman. New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press. 1943. ix + 264 pp. 20^. 

Miss Gilman’s book comes at a moment when interest in Baudelaire and his 
writings is probably more widespread than that in any other European poet. But 
his fame as a poet has been so great that it has tended to overshadow his reputation 
as a critic, yet his writings on aesthetics are amongst the most interesting of the 
nineteenth century. His taste and sense of values were very sure — surer than 
those of Sainte-Beuve, who was a psychologist rather than a critic — and he rarely 
made mistakes in those of his contemporaries whom he singled out for praise, often 
against the weight of adverse opinion of his age. He was able to perceive, beneath 
the trappings of passing fashion, the qualities which would endure and posterity 
has, in almost every case, ratified his judgments. Furthermore — what is more 
significant — ^we admire these artists and writers to-day for precisely the same 
qualities which Baudelaire thought worthy of commendation. He showed particular 
penetration in his criticism of Delacroix when that painter was receiving nothing 
but contempt and ridicule. He was the first in France to write appreciatively and 
intelligently of the music of Wagner at a time when his works were derided and his 
concerts a failure, when critics were complaining of the boredom of his com- 
positions, calling them contemptuously ‘du Weber travesti’. His study of Con- 
stantin Guys is the best piece of criticism on that interesting painter and it could 
serve, as well, as an introduction to the great French school of painting of the 
nineteenth century, the painters of modern life, Manet, Degas, Renoir and Toulouse 
Lautrec, who came too late for Baudelaire to Imow them, although he had seen the 
importance of Manet’s early work, the Buveur d" Absinthe, and encouraged him to 
continue in the vein best suited to his genius. On a smaller scale, Baudelaire’s 
review of Madiame Bovary is one of the most penetrating criticisms of that novel. 

Baudelaire was, however, more than a mere reviewer of works of art and 
literature. He gave his life to the study of aesthetics, in an effort to discover a 
principle of beauty which would apply to all arts in common. His Salon of 1859 — 
‘An essay on Imagination with illustrations from the Salon' Miss Gilman aptly 
calls it — and the Notes Nouvelles sur Poe should rank higher than his penetrating 
study of the poetry of Leconte de Lisle which Miss Gilman claims to be ‘one of the 
best in all his criticism ’ but which seems to me, in spite of its artistic discrimination 
and beauty of style, a literary review rather than a piece of aesthetic criticism. 

The more deeply Baudelaire is studied the more difficult it becomes to separate 
the poet from the critic, since poetry and criticism are two facets of his artistic 
nature, two aspects of the same experience. He considered aU artistic creation in 
the light of a spiritual activity, an attempt to make concrete a transcendental 
experience. One expression of this experience was the crystallization — ^unconscious 
almost — ^in the poem; the other — conscious — ^was a meditation on the nature of 
the experience and a discourse on the form in which it took shape. Art was the 
reflexion, the imperfect ‘symbole’ of eternal beauty and truth, and he held that 
it was impossible to imagine a great poet failing to become a critic. Otherwise he 
would remain an incomplete artist, a mere romantic poet inspired only by his 
instinct and his personal feelings. The poet is a translator of Ms experience into 
sounds, rhythms and images. The critic is also a translator — of another kind — a 
translator of his experience into meditation on its nature, into reflexion on its 
artistic crystallization and also into expression of Ms appreciation of the artistic 
creations of other artists. The critic must, however, go beyond tMs subjective 
‘translation’, he must try to ‘transformer sa volupte en connaissance ’ in order, 
by critical meditation, to reach a fuU understanding of art, beauty and even 
ultimate truth. That is the aim of Baudelaire’s greatest critical works and an 
understanding of his aesthetic writings, an appreciation of the principles forming' 
and underlying Ms judgments, lead to a fuller and deeper imderstanding of his 
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poetry. His criticism is the key to his poetry and his poetry is an extension and 
fnlfihnent of his aesthetic doctrine. 

There have already appeared two important works dealing with the aesthetic 
aspect of Baudelaire’s art, S. A, Rhodes, The Cult of Beauty in Baudelaire and 
Andre Ferran, U Esthetique de Baudelaire, Miss Gilman’s work is wider in its 
scope than that of Rhodes and it does not make the mistake which Ferran’s 
encyclopaedic thesis made, of dividing the poet’s criticism into various categories ; 
the critic of art, of music and so forth. This leads to artificiahty and, moreover, 
falsifies Baudelaire’s fundamental conception of the xmity of beauty, his theory 
that the various arts are only different translations of the same spiritual experience, 
different ‘symboles’ of the total aspect of beauty. He believed that the experience 
of beauty was similar for each artist — whatever his means of expression — and that 
each translated it into his own particular artistic idiom — ^poetry, painting or music. 
Then, since each art was only the ^ symbole ’ of ideal beauty, it should matter httle 
in which artistic language the vision was translated and it should be possible to 
glide imperceptibly from one art to the other. It ought to be possible to create a 
single magnificent art which would be a total expression of beauty, which should 
appeal, as he says, to all his senses 'fondus en un’. 

Miss Gilman’s iDook is particularly valuable in the following, step by step, 
chronologically, the development of Baudelaire’s theory of art and beauty, showing 
the successive influences from which he gathered the raw material for his own 
conceptions. Delacroix wrote in his Journal, discussing the art of Raphael, ‘Son 
originahte ne parait jamais plus vive que dans les idees qu’il emprunte. Tout ce 
qu’il trouve il le releve et le fait vivre d’une vie nouvelle’. This paragraph comes 
to mind when one reads the criticism of Baudelaire, for his philosophy of art owes 
much to the theories of previous thinkers, but he took from each only what he 
could completely assimilate and made of it something wholly his own. Jacques 
Crepet writes with great insight, ‘Baudelaire ne s’est jamais penche que sur son 
moi et sur ce qui lui ressemblait ou h, quoi il voulait ressembler. G’est ce moi qu’il 
a cherche et cheri chez autrui, Il a pass6 sa vie a battre le rappel des atomes 4pars 
dans Tunivers, qui lui semblaient propres a nourrir, fortifier et feconder sa per- 
sonnahte ’. Miss Gilman shows clearly how much he owed to previous thinkers such 
as Diderot, Stendhal, de Maistre and Poe, but she does not give sufficient importance 
to the contribution of the philosophy of Swedenborg which is the foundation of 
Baudelaire’s main aesthetic theory of ‘ correspondances ’ and ‘symboles’. 

The chronological method which Miss Gilman adopts is fruitful for the formative 
period of Baudelaire’s development but, when he reached the maturity of his 
talent, it could with advantage have been abandoned. After that, although he still 
read, still absorbed new ideas, these fit into an already existing pattern, without 
modifying it. His thought had attained its structural solidity and the additional 
material served to illustrate but brought no real alteration. It is true that she 
does not rigorously adhere to it at the end, but she continues to analyse each 
successive work, catalogue fashion, whereas it would have been more valuable to 
discuss, in the chapter entitled ‘ The Poet as Critic ’, the final result of the philosophy 
of art and to give the quintessence of it. The last chapter, with its summary of 
minor articles — ^many of them no more than transitory reviews — ^is an anti-climax 
and detracts from the impression of the book as a whole. 

Miss Gilman’s book is a scholarly study which shows a wide and varied knowledge 
of French literature and thought, and patient and thorough investigation of much 
material which throws new light on Baudelaire’s mind. It should lead to a fuller 
and more intelligent study of the poet. 


Oxford 


Enid Starkie 
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Hispanic American Essays. Editedby A. Curtis WiLGirs. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press; London: H. Milford. 1942. viii-f391 pp. 305. 

This volume of essays commemorates the late Dr J. A. Robertson, best known, 
perhaps, to English readers as the editor of The Hispanic American Historical 
Review and of the recent ‘ Inter-American Historical Series’. Dr Robertson’s own 
work lay chiefly in the field of Spanish colonial records, and his achievement in the 
bibliography, translation and indexing of material of this period is truly remarkable. 
It is natural therefore that this collection of essays, which is preceded by a bio- 
graphical notice, should deal with Spanish- American history, although one would 
have welcomed too something on the Philippines, to the history and bibHography 
of which Dr Robertson made a monumental contribution. The book falls into two 
sections, one of which, containing eleven essays, deals with the colonial period, and 
the other — ^nine essays — ^with the period since independence. Professor Altamira 
publishes two short but interesting documents of the earliest period of colonial 
legislation, one of them another version of a document already accessible in print ; 
it is a pity that the accompanying note in Enghsh is so vaguely worded and 
inconclusive. Mr F, B. Steck contributes an interesting account of the earliest 
Mexican literature. Other essays in this section touch on the commerce of colonial 
Argentina and on Venezuelan administration. A large portion of the book (three 
essays) deals with Florida, especially with the archives of that state. Two essays, 
one by Professor F. J. Rippy on Justo Rnfino Barrios, and the other by Mr C. Lloyd 
J ones on Indian Labour, aflord an insight into conditions in Guatemala, and this 
introduction to Central American affairs is complemented by an essay by Mr R. R. 
Hill on American Marines in Nicaragua which gives a frank but rather short 
account of the years from 1912 to 1925. As is bound to be the case in collections 
of this kind, the contributions vary in their appeal for any one reader, but this 
well-produced volume contains a great deal of miscellaneous information, and is 
carefully indexed. 

E. Sarmiento 

Sheffield 


Essays on the Medimval German Love Lyric. By M. F. Richey. With translations 
in Enghsh verse and a facsimile. German Mediaeval Texts, Section B, vol. i. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 1943. 115 pp. 75. 6d. 

The fact that in the above volume Dr Margaret Richey tries to maintain a fine 
balance between scholarly argument and human insight gives the book an 
especial appeal. She is certainly right in stating that a poet’s rhythm and melody 
represent more important criteria than logical consistency of syntax or thought, 
a point of view that was held by E. Sievers and became the keystone of his 
inspired learning. It is a scholarly method which, though founded on seasoned 
research, may in ambiguous cases (for instance that of authenticity) foUow the 
promptings of sensibility and intuition. 

Hence it is quite comprehensible that Dr Richey displays the most passionate 
tenacity in attacking the ‘over-intellectual subtlety of approach’ (p. 12) of certain 
scholars, singling out Carl von Kraus as the most eminent offender in this direction : 
‘Personally I feel sure that, in spite of the occasional naivete despised by the 
modernist, the “fibrst fine careless rapture” of the Romantics strikes nearer to the 
heart of the matter than scholastically trained logic’ (p. 13). It is only to be 
regretted that Dr Richey has evidently not taken into account von Kraus’s recent 
great work Des Minnesangs Fruhling. Untersuchungen (Leipzig, 1939), in which he 
himself aims at combining intuition, common-sense and analytical studies. We only 
refer to the anonymous song ‘Waere al diu werlt min’ concerning which he comes 
to the conclusion ‘Die Vermutung Lachmanns, wonach der Dichter Eleonore von 
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Poitou im Sinne gehabt babe, ist mir also noch immer am wahrscheinlichsten. 
Gegen sie spricht nichts, fiir sie manches’ (p. 8); of. alsro Dr Eichey, p. 19. 

The individual chapters betray that true integrity of scholarship which she 
originally developed under the guidance of the late Professor Robert Priebsch and 
now continues to pass on to a younger generation with such earnest zeal, and the 
words of her Preface include a heartfelt tribute to her former teacher : ‘ The chief 
debt goes back over many years to my earliest source of inspiration and knowledge, 
to the unpublished, uriforgettably lucid and enthralling lectures of Professor 
E. Priebsch on the German MinnesangJ In the Introduction she draws a clear 
distinction between primitive and courtly Minnesang. The finest chapters are, we 
think, those on the passionate Heinrich von Morungen and the 'unrivaUed’ Walther 
and above all that amazingly powerful poet Wolfram von Eschenbach. Her 
peculiarly fine sensibility and understandmg of the poet as a living personality 
find true expression in her study of Heinrich von Morungen, 'in whose fiery 
Ijnicism the courtly Minnesang attains its apex’ (p. 39). The author is particularly 
convincing when her intuition is strengthened by lucid analyses of metrical 
problems and imagery (p. 45) and by comparative studies such as those on Eeinmar 
(p. 43). In speaking of the latter poet she finds herself (perhaps all too uncom- 
promisingly) once more at odds with von Ejraus. 

Her chapter on Wolfram is a model of hterary appreciation. We still feel, 
however (agreeing with Plenio) that in the case of 'Ez ist nu tac’ (pp. 86 fi.) the 
lady’s reply is not addressed to the watchman, who to our mind is not yet intro- 
duced. But Wolfram’s lyric genius finds an unequalled interpreter and translator 
in Dr Eichey. As a true proof of her scholarly attitude towards literature we 
should like to refer to* the ungrudging praise which she has given, despite her 
passionate love of Parzival, to Wolfram’s rival Gottfried von Strassburg (pp. 77-8). 

For the rest, one might admit that though the term 'Manessischer Codex’ (p. 10) 
is a misnomer, the name does not altogether lack foundation, for it was Manesse 
who gathered together at least the nucleus of the songs and illustrations, and the 
MS. appears to bear a close relation to the original cofiection. 

With the exception of some misprints the book is delightfully produced, and 
students, scholars and the general reader alike will be grateful to Dr Eichey for 
rendering this remarkable era of German literature so luminous. 

August Gloss 

Bbistoii 


Magic and Natural Science in German Baroque Literature; A study in the Prose Forms 
of the Later Seventeenth Century, By Frederick Herbert Wagman. {Columbia 
University Germanic Studies, New Series, No. 13.) New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: H. Milford. 1942. 178 pp. Il5. M. 

The study of the history of the natural sciences has been pursued with particular 
dihgence and distinction in America, and it is against the background of the work 
of Lynn Thorndike and George Sarton that Dr Wagman’s more modest contribution 
should be considered. His aim is to investigate the knowledge of natural science 
among the German intellectual laity in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
thus allowing time for the work of Galileo and Kepler to become known to the 
general public. He examines novels, polyhistoric and encyclopaedic works. As 
might be expected, his problem is to introduce some order into a mass of material 
in which no clear development can be discerned. He deals in the six chapters which 
form the main body of his work with what he has found to be the main categories. 
'Miraculous Causation and Intervention’ is the first, by which the author under- 
stands action by God or the Devil in 'producing something from nothing, taking 
out of existence that which already exists and miraculously although temporarily 
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interfering with all phenomena for his own purposes’. In this field he rightly 
observes that theology plays the part that is to-day ta^en by science. He then 
goes on to examine the persistence of belief in magical practices and supernatural 
elements, noting that it is often difficult to determine to what extent his authors 
actually believed in such things, but concluding that there could be no doubt of 
the general belief in some of them. Lohenstein indeed finds ‘historical proof’ of 
Schutzgeister (p. 35). It is remarkable that the relations of cases of witchcraft 
should be found to be almost invariably obtained at second-hand, in view of the 
many trials and condemnations of witches throughout Germany. Dr Wagman then 
discusses ‘autonomous force in Nature’ and draws a picture of an ‘autonomous, 
self-containing nature, which God created and imbued with the necessary 
Willensantrieb before he retired from active participation in individual mundane 
phenomena’ (p. 64). The next element to be investigated is the Pansophistic, where 
Dr Wagman makes a good case for ‘retention of magical technique with the addition 
of a metaphysical interpretation of the process involved’ (p. 69) and observes that 
it was only after the repudiation of Paracelsian chemistry that ‘the concept of 
mechanical interaction of substances according to simply formulated, mathematical 
laws was possible’ (p. 90). The ‘search for rational causality’, rendered possible 
also by the idea of an autonomous nature, involved a reaction against ‘ a view of 
nature which made necessary the explanation of numerous phenomena and natural 
processes in terms of the supernatural’ (p. 92) and pointed forward to Leibniz and 
Wolf. It assisted also in the development of the urge to experiment in the field of 
nature, though it was in general only the rarer spirits who were thus affected, the 
laity remaining content with explanations of natural phenomena, however con- 
flicting, based on reasoning from false and unverified premisses. ‘Experiment’ and 
‘experience’ however, as Dr Wagman notes, did not mean for the seventeenth 
century what they do for us to-day: ' Untersuchung signifies observation and 
speculation on the basis of the observation’ (p. 128). ‘In general’, he says, ‘the 
authors who enter this investigation seem to have been unfamiliar with the 
scientific achievements of the seventeenth century and with the new instruments 
which made so many of them possible’ (p. 132). 

This is restated in the ‘Conclusion’ and indeed emerges from every chapter. 
Dr Wagman is dealing with people who, for all their learning and formidable 
curiosity about realia, were members of the general public, whose information was 
not of the most recent and whose ideas were curiously muddled. Martha Ornstein 
in The Role of ScieTvtific Societies in the Seventeenth Century has shown how narrow 
and weed-grown were the chaimels through which scientific information could 
reach the general public in Germany and clarify popular ideas even among the 
educated. Just how muddled such ideas were can be seen from the circumstance 
that Dr Wagman has been able to produce evidence for nearly all of the various 
gradations of thought on natural phenomena from the works of most of his authors 
— Eberhard Happel being particularly catholic. Though the author makes this 
point (on p. 91), it is not sufficiently brought out. An analysis of the views in one 
author (e.g. Happel, Lohenstein or Harsdorffer), or an investigation of the, reactions 
of all the authors treated to any one group of phenomena would seem to be an 
essential complement to what has already been done. An example from English 
history is the adimable, though necessarily cursory, introductory chapter in 
Professor E. P. Wilson’s The Plague in Shakespeare^ s London. Eor other reasons 
also one suspects that Dr Wagman, after analysing his material into categories 
conforming with those established by historians of natural science and bringing 
documentary evidence to support them, feels that his job is done. It is essential, 
when dealing with vulgarisers, to treat with some precision of what it is they 
vulgarise. He has an introductory chapter on ‘The Heritage of Ideas’ but this, 
though weU enough, requires more support in each succeeding chapter. The whole of 
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scientific thinking in that period is dominated hy the idea of God's work in nature, 
yet not a word is said on the theological background to scientific thought and 
investigation and not enough on the theological attitudes of the vulgarisers. This 
is a serious defect, which reduces the value of this informative and painstaking work. 

In spite of these objections, the summary given above will have made it clear that 
Br Wagman has produced an interesting and competent study. In order to obtain 
his material he has had to plough through the most voluminous and tedious 
authors. He has made their woolly and divergent views intelligible and related 
them to their background. 

Besides the more solid merits of his book, there are two things which endear 
Br Wagman to the reviewer. The first is the inclusion in the bibliography of a list 
pf sources which he has found to be useless; the second is the footnote on p. 52: 
‘It is evident. . .that a good deal of hocuspocus goes on with respect to the use 
of '‘baroque".' 

Leonabd Fobster 

Cambbidge 

Three Poets and Meality. By Bxith ^Hoerichteb. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, for Vassar College; London: H. Milford. 1942. xui + 120 pp. 12^. 

This study of Hans Carossa, Josef Weinheber and Albert Stefien, which comes to 
us jfiom America, is of great topical interest, since the author sets out to analyse 
the attitude of three contemporary poets (a German, an Austrian and a Swiss) to 
the world of hatred and tyranny in which two of them are liviag as recognized and 
even honoured poets of the Reich, whilst the works of the third have escaped the 
German index, and justly so, since he has deliberately refrained from any comment 
whatsoever on contemporary happenings. 

The results of this investigation are (in the circumstances naturally enough) 
rather meagre; and personally I regret the fact that Miss Hofrichter has con- 
centrated her study almost entirely on this aspect — ^the weakest aspect — of the 
poets she has chosen in order to illuminate a dark and indeed insoluble problem. 
For who can teU what Carossa and Weinheber are really thinking now? Only 
someone with an almost superhuman power of sympathetic penetration, who could 
see beyond the resigned a^d gentle melancholy of Carossa, his partly ironical and 
partly tragic picture of the youth of Germany in Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens 
in 1936 ; or through Weinheber 's fantastic lip service to current ideals in his Fichtean 
myth of language, in his glorification of the Volk above the individual, and in his 
almost obligatory cult of youth. Weinheber indeed has been rather carelessly dealt 
with in this study, since in jSpdte Krone, 1936, he clearly gave utterance to criticisms 
of his country and of his times, which do not bear out the assumption that ‘in his 
seclusion he probably knows little of the more sinister elements in his immediate 
surroundings'. 

SlEGEBIED-HAaEH 

Held mit den blonden Haaren 
und mit dem schweren Schwert : 

Wir waxen, ach, wir waxen 
deiner Tat nicht wert. 

Mannhaft vox dem Feinde, 
fallend, doch opfergross : 

So nicht I Im Schoss der Freunde 
fiel mas das schwarze Los. 

Wir schlugen uns selbst zu Stiicken, 

Ehrgier, Wuxmgift, Neid. 

Gegen den Speer im Rucken 
ist keiner gefeit. 
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Immer ersteht dem lichten 
Siegfried ein Tronje im Nu. 

Weh, wie wir xms vemichten 
und das Reich dazu. 

And these lines in Dem Kommenden Menschen: 

Grasslicher ‘Herr der Erde’, wer hist du? 

Seht, er redet von Gott nnd zertritt seinen ISTachsten 
wie er die Blume zertritt, nnd vermag nichts 
gegen die eigne Eriindnng, gegen 
alle den Finch des 

Abfalls, der ihn heranscht nnd vernichtet. 

Hilflos seine Vermessenheit, hilflos 

seine Flncht vor dem Schrecken, schrecklich 

aber sein letzter Ratschlnss : Gewalt. 

Miss Hofrichter ignores the first poem, and merely says of the second: ‘The 
reference to a “terrible Lord of the Earth” may or may not apply to persons now 
living ’ ; but the passionate protest against the powers that be in these lines written 
in 1936 are surely indicative of the attitude of the poet to ‘reality’. 

As for Steffen, a disciple and versifier of Rudolf Steiner, and the poet in whom 
the author shows most interest, he would appear to most of us on this side of the 
Atlantic to be too much divorced from ‘reality’’ to carry any kind of conviction or 
hope for the future, despite his stereotyped esoteric recipes for cosmic reform. 

If however the results of investigating the deeper thoughts of these poets about 
the dark world in which they are living to-day are largely negative, the general 
emotional attitude, ‘ the apprehension of a danger sweeping down on mankind like 
a dark current’, comes out clearly in Miss Hofrichter ’s analysis of the tragic 
quiescence of Carossa, the nostalgia for annihilation evidenced by Weinheber, and 
by Steffen’s Rilkean counsel of despair : a rebirth of the world in the spirit, since 
its physical life is doomed. 

There is more in this study than I have been able to indicate in the space at my 
disposal. It is well worth reading, even if the light it sheds is rather dim and 
flickering. And I would like to close on the note struck by Carossa in what (oddly 
enough) appears to Miss Hofrichter as an ‘enigmatic’ and ‘tantalizing’ motto 
prefixed to his war-diary. I would like to close by these words of his, in the hope 
that he and all his like-minded feUow-countrymen in Germany will hear them: 
Baube das Licht aus dem Bachen der ScMange. 

E. M. Btjtleb 

Manchesteb 


bas Oxforder Buck Deutscher Prosa von Luther his BilJce, Edited by H. G. Fiedler. 

London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1943. iv + 684 pp. 10s. 
Professor Fiedler’s Oxford Book of German Verse has now acquired a companion 
volume, in every way as worthy and attractive. Ripe scholarship combines with 
genial humanity to produce this anthology, which presents all types of prose from 
Luther’s Bible onwards, covering not only literature in the narrower sense but 
also philosophy, history, travel, autobiography, letters, folklore, etc. The arrange- 
ment is chronological, the text is where necessary modernized and supplied with 
short explanatory notes. Celebrated passages are there, of course, but the editor 
opens up many fascinating byways as weU, and the reader’s first feeling wiU be 
one of surprise as well as pleasure at the interesting range of authors represented, 
coupled with a desire to read them more extensively. Many selections hang together 
motivgeschichtlich, e.g. those dealing with the Sdngerkrieg auf der Wartburg m.d its 
repercussions in literature and music. 
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These pages teach us much, not only about the course of German literature but 
about the German mind, its hopes, fancies, retrospects, uncertainties, yearnings, 
introspections. As is bound to be, the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries provide 
the bulk of the material. Nothing could illustrate more clearly the rapid growth 
of German literature, combining the earnest directness of striving youth vdth the 
self-conscious vigour of a late arrival. We can observe the reforming movement of 
the eighteenth century, its philosophical background and aesthetic theory, the rise 
of the novel, the unfolding of patriotic feeling, the Sehnsucht, nature- cult and 
medievalism of Romanticism, and scholarship and realism; all are there, leading to 
the latest age. Professor Fiedler’s intention is to give us not only specimens of good 
prose — and there are some grand jewels — ^but passages of historic and human, 
appeal. He has chosen well and wiU give happiness and profit to all his readers. 

A. Gillies 

Hull 


Icelandic Poems and Stories: Translations from Modern Icelandic Literature. Edited 
by Richabd Beck. Princeton : University Press, for the American Scandinavian 
Foundation. 1943. v+316 pp. 20^. 

It is the aim of this volume, edited by a distinguished American Icelandic scholar, 
to give to the educated reading public unacquainted with Iceland, through the 
medium of the best available translations, some idea of the nature and variety of 
the literature of modern Iceland, from the revival in the early nineteenth century 
to the present day. In order that each item might be complete in itself, this 
admirable selection has been limited to short poems and stories, and these have 
been chosen so as to represent at once what is best and most characteristic of the 
remarkable development and present vitality of Icelandic literature, and its 
continued nourishment from the classical sagas and the Edda while assimilating 
much from modern Europe. 

The volume will certaMy achieve its purpose, and will also whet the appetite of 
the reader for more knowledge of Iceland: for both the poems and the stories here 
translated are in themselves of a high order. Naturally, the prose is more success- 
fully rendered than the verse ; and such a moving and provocative tale as Gu^mundur 
Fri^jonsson’s The Vanquished Heroine retains much of its peculiar Icelandic quality 
in Mekkin Sveinson Perkins’s translation. Modern Icelandic poetry has retained 
and repatterned often the alliterative and complex metres of the Viking age, while 
assimilating — especially in lyric poems — ^much from the Romantic Movement: so 
that the translator is presented with special difficulties which can seldom be fully 
met. Even Matthias Jochumsson’s most popular national hymn 0 Gud vors lands, 
though its metre is not difficult, loses a good deal of its dignity in Jacobina Johnson’^s 
rendering beginning Our country's God! Our country's God! On the other hand such 
a popular l3nric poet as Davffi Stefansson, who shows so many of what may be called 
'common European’ qualities, often goes well into Enghsh. 

The translations are by various hands, all of them competent, but varying in 
literary sensitiveness. Occasional footnotes are added to explain Icelandic terms 
which are retained in the translations ; but these are perhaps not frequent enough, 
and allusions to older Icelandic literature implied in the texts will sometimes be 
missed by the American or British reader unfamiliar with Iceland. 

There is a too brief introduction, in which Professor Beck seeks to cover the 
whole subject in twelve pages, with the result that we are given little more than a 
catalogue of authors with descriptive notes. But the work of each individual 
author is prefaced by a usually illuminating page of comment, which often partly 
makes up for the sketchiness of the general introduction and contains valuable 
Hterary judgments. The practice ,of referring to Icelandic authors merely by their 
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patronymics, as if these were exactly surnames, is to be deplored; and such forms 
as Stefdnsson and Gunnarsson will scarcely convey anything out of their context. 
Another concession to the ‘general reader’ which is of doubtful value — ^though 
familiar from use in nineteenth- century England — ^is the writiug of the Icelandic 
d doS d throughout; for this must lead to frequent mispronunciation which could 
easily be avoided by using d throughout and putting a brief explanatory note of the 
value of the symbol at the beginning. 

The book is, as is usual with the American Scandinavian Foundation’s publica- 
tions, excellently produced, and misprints are rare. The publishers and the editor 
are to be congratulated on a most useful piece of work. 

C. L. Weenn 

London 

Everyday Hebrew. By Chaim Eabin. London: J. M. Dent. 1943. 127 pp. 65 . 
Modern Hebrew, as distinct from Yiddish, is something of an enigma and very 
much an important experiment in language resurrection. Hebrew ceased to 
function as a spoken language during the sixth or fifth century B.C., but was used 
for ritual purposes and as a religio-Hterary language down to present times. Zionism, 
however, courageously faced the problem of the application of the language to 
practical purposes, and now, we are told, it is the hving tongue of more than half 
a million Jews in Palestine and among scattered Jewry. Dr Chaim Rabin has now 
made an important indication of the way that revival is proceeding. He devotes 
some 52 pages of his small book to a very condensed grammar and syntax of the 
modern language, followed by twenty-nine ‘ conversations ’ in Hebrew and EngHsh, 
in the style usually followed in a book of this kind. 

A glossary would have been useful because thereby one could more easily assess 
the purity of modern Hebrew, and the extent to which modern words and terms 
are simply borrowed or transliterated. From a perusal of the ‘conversations’, 
however, we conclude that it is Biblical Hebrew which predominates, and that to 
a high degree. Compared with recent developments in literary and spoken Gaelic 
and Welsh, this conservatism is most remarkable, or, on the other hand, it may 
simply indicate an artificiahty in the language to which it cannot cHng for long. 
The analogy of other languages seems to call to Zionism to prepare for a time when 
the language will deteriorate by being really adapted to living needs and everyday 
customs. The first fifty years have laid a good foundation, but how long can the 
structure be kept true to its groundwork? It is for the Jew, especially the Zionist, 
to look to it. 

There are a few points of criticism. The first sentence in the foreword, that 
‘Hebrew is the oldest of all hving languages’, is challengeable. The treatment of 
the grammar suffers considerably owing to condensation ; this is especially true of 
the Dagesh in § 3. The pronominal suffixes in § 40 should have been given in Hebrew 
rather than in transcription. The transition in the exercises from pointed to unpointed 
Hebrew has been made too suddenly. Occasional misprints are present in the 
Hebrew text. 

But the book is altogether interesting, to the Jews who will learn their native 
tongue, and to Jews and non- Jews alike who are interested either in Hebrew for 
itself or in the nature of this experiment in language resurrection. 

B. J. Robeets 

Aberystwyth 
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In Defoe's Sources for 'Robert Drury's JouruaV (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Publications, Humanities Series. 1943. 87 pp. 75 cents), Professor John Robert 
Moore offers a supplement to his Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies, and one 
dealing with the two main problems of Madagascar : or Robert Drury's Journal 
(1729). It is certainly a work of fiction by Defoe, but as certainly a realistic account 
of the island; it is based largely on printed sources, but is coloured, and sometimes 
shaped, by detail which must have come to Defoe by oral transmission or from 
unpublished manuscript material. Briefly, Professor Moore’s conclusions are that 
it is unlikely Defoe drew on Benbow’s lost manuscript journal; that he used not 
only Robert Knox’s Ceylon but also his conversation or autobiographical material ; 
that he knew Everard’s Relation ; and was deeply read in contemporary and earlier 
geographical works, both obvious and recondite. Since at this time he was working 
on his History of the Pirates it is certain that much of his information must have 
come from the pirates themselves, the only white men at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to know anything of Madagascar. The map that accompanied 
the first edition of the Journal retains much of its mystery: it was not made to 
illustrate the narrative, and several of its inconsistencies defy explanation. Finally, 
Professor Moore by a painstaking examination of the English-Malagasy vocabulary 
printed as an appendix to the Journal shows that here too there are odd in- 
consistencies with the narrative itself, and that many of the native words in the 
narrative must have come from another source. All the steps in Defoe’s progress 
are not clear, and it is likely that some of them will remain forever shrouded 
(doubtless as their author would wish), but Professor Moore is to be thanked for 
giving us, with close argument, yet another example of the genius (it is not too 
strong a word) which made fact of fiction and fiction of fact. 

Gwyx Jones 


Mrs Lois Strong Gaudin’s Les Lettres Anglaises dans L' EncyclopMie (New York: 
Columbia University. 1941. xvii+257 pp. No price stated) examines in detail the 
numerous articles in the thirty-five volumes of the Encyclopedie which reveal 
impartially their redactors’ knowledge and ignorance of EngHsh literature and 
philosophy. There are well-documented chapters on the different literary kinds, 
poetry, drama, the novel and the like, and a most interesting survey of EngHsh 
philosophy from Bacon to Berkeley, as the encyclppedistes understood it. That on 
these subjects the Encyclopedic was haphazard, ill-informed and ill-informing, has 
long been apparent to those who sample its pages, and n6w Mrs Gaudin’s searching 
examination finally discredits it. In poetry Pope and Addison are the men, 
naturally enough, though judged by the space allowed him Thomson might well 
be reckoned the flower of human genius. In drama there is the expected praise and 
dispraise of Shakespeare’s Hghtning-Ht night, but here again Addison is leader. The 
extraordinary neglect of the novel, and especially of Richardson (Diderot’s Moge 
came in 1762), is but one instance of how the chief contributors worked in isolation 
from each other. There are omissions, contradictions, inaccuracies and absurdities 
a-plenty — sp many indeed that, her work done, the author is driven to an excul- 
patory sentence: *Ne meprisons pas trop le colossal effort des encyclopedistes : sans 
doute r^wci^ctop^c^ten’estpasunchef-d’oeuvre, elle demeure pourtant un monument.’ 
But in this special connexion, one judges, not acre perennius. At the end of her 
useful study Mrs Gaudin suppHes two elaborate Hsts, the first of contributors and 
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the articles in which they mention English writers, the second and more important, 
an alphabetical list of English writers and the articles in which reference is made 
to them. 

Gwyit Joras 


Aberystwyth 


Mr Edmund Blunden’s Romantic Poetry and the Fine Arts (Warton Lecture on 
English Poetry, British Academy, 1942. London: Humphrey Milford. 1942. 
20 pp. l 5 . ^d.) considers and discusses the ‘community of mind’ between the two 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, with particular attention to Keats, who 
‘worked and moulded the material of words in sympathy with the problem of 
other ways of expression’, gems, painting, sculpture, architecture — ‘It might 
attract the proper man. . .to complete a critical biography of Keats from this 
point of view, with that of music and theatre ’ ; to Shelley, whom Mr Blunden sees 
as influenced, so far as he was influenced by the fine arts, by the spirit of sculpture 
rather than of painting; to Byron, ‘imconsciously a better artist when away from 
his antiquities’; to that highly typical figure Mrs Hemans; and so to ‘the great 
originators Wordsworth and Coleridge.’ The lecture is itself a succession of brilliant 
sketches for, it is impossible not to suspect, a larger work, which one hopes 
Mr Blunden has seriously in mind. 

Edith G. Batho 


London 


Mr George Harris Healey’s edition of W ordsivorth' s Pocket Notebook (Ithaca, K.Y. : 
CorneU University Press; London: Oxford University Press. 1942. 6 + 106 pp. 
95. %d,) must have been an amusing exercise for him in deciphering, detection and 
comment. The notebook, which now belongs to Mr Joseph P. HaH of Washington, 
P.C., is, as Mr Healey says, both personal and informative of Wordsworth’s 
activities in London, Oxford and Cambridge in 1839 and 1840, with one possible 
but not certain extension to 1841. ‘However we may attempt to classify the 
materials, Wordsworth himself has intermixed them guilelessly. On the same page 
with a reminder to buy some Gregory’s Mixture and a pound of magnesia is an 
important version of part of The Prelude' — a version which bridges the gap, 
hitherto unexplamed, between the E manuscript, Dora’s fair copy, of vin, 451-8 
and the printed version of 1850, and suggests that there may be a difierent explana- 
tion from deliberate change by Carter or Christopher Wordsworth for other 
divergences between E and the 1850 edition. Mr Healey has printed the notebook 
page by page, with a brief introduction on its appearance and the two hands, 
Wordsworth’s and another’s, and — after the final, touching entry ‘CaU on Dentist’ 
— a commentary, which gives the biographical background, information on persons 
and places mentioned, and textual notes on the fragments of poetry included. The 
result is a small but humane contribution to scholarship. 

Edith C. Batho 


London 


Mr Alec Macdonald’s edition of Corneille’s Le Cid (London: Blackie. 1943. 128 pp. 
Is, 4d.) is a pleasant reclothing of a well-worn classic. The printing is good, the 
experiment of full stage directions may help younger students to grasp the dramatic 
action and the Editor’s explanation of the Alexandrine will certainly help teachers. 
Mr Macdonald might have helped them even more if instead of his stereotyped 
introduction he had written a fresh presentation of the known facts about the play 
and of its dramatic merits. Corneille will not come into his own with English 
readers until they can seize the real point of his plays more or less as his con- 
temporaries did. Why should we go on talking of the Unities as tiresome rules 
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wMch. Corneille strove, and failed, to observe, when as a matter of fact, and 
especially in this play, he fulfilled their spirit almost to perfection in his mag- 
nificently successful concentration of Castro’s rambMng chronicle? It would be 
wise, surely, to explain how and why a tragi- comedy came to be regarded as the 
first classical tragedy, and this would lead naturally to emphasis on the dramatic 
energy which enlivens the whole play, on its constant and poetic references to 
youthful qualities such as vitality, exuberance, passion and pride, and on the 
remorseless way in which these qualities are set to operate in potentially tragic 
circumstances. Thus envisaged, the play is much more than a discussion of a moral 
problem and its author very far from being a lawyer before he is a dramatist. 
Situation, characters, style and rhythm fuse into a single aesthetic experience which 
fascinated the seventeenth century and when properly presented can draw applause 
from the twentieth. 


OxFortn 


W. G. Mooee 


In Marcel Proust, Reviews and Estimates in English (Stanford: University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press. 1942. xviii + 314 pp. 21^. M,) Mrs Gladys 
Dudley Lindner has cast her net wide and a little at random, for, in addition to 
EngHsh and American reviews, she has caught at least five French articles in 
translation. Her work serves a useful purpose because it covers the years 1922-1941, 
and thus enables the reader to trace the evolution, if any, of Proust criticism from 
the cult of the early days to the more dispassionate examination of recent years. 
It is unfo;rtunate, however, that much of the Anglo-Saxon criticism of Proust is so 
second-rate ; indeed many of the articles quoted by Mrs Lindner are pure journalism, 
testimonials, even ‘puffs’, of no permanent critical value, and few are of the 
texture and quality of those contained in the Hommages, published by the N.R.F. 
on his death. Nevertheless it is excellent that in these dark and difficult days the 
torch should be handed on at all and that it should be possible to publish so con- 
siderable a volume on the greatest author France has produced in the last forty 
years. For this alone the compiler deserves to be congratulated although one could 
wish that it had not been necessary to cut do'^vn some of the articles to a mere 
six-line paragraph. 


OXEOBD 


L. A. Bisson 


This now well-established series (Blackwell’s German Texts) is extended by * 
Mh Jethro Bithell’s edition of a modern autobiography (Hans Carossa, Eine 
Kindheit, Oxford: Blackwell. 1942. lvii + 156 pp. fia.). The venture is fully 
justified, and the careful and stimulating work of the editor is bound to bring the 
author to the serious attention of wider circles. Linguistically, Mr Bithell has 
spared no pains to ease the reader’s path. An excellent introduction discusses, 
with refreshing lightness of touch, the author’s career, his style and technique, his 
teaching and the value of Eine Kindheit as compared with other German auto- 
biographies. Mr Bithell’s edition should remove much widespread uncertainty 
about Carossa, and will earn the gratitude of all students of German. 


Htoii 


A. Gillies 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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With the collaboration of Pamela Gbaboit (English), R. J. McClean 
and C. Baieb (Scandinavian and German) 

GENERAL 

Buhleb, P., Vom Werdegang des Dramas. Basel, Geering. 1942. Swiss fr. 2.90. 

Fulleb, G. H., Foreign Language — English Dictionaries.' A Selected List (Library 
of Congress, Division of Bibliography). D.S. Office of War Information. 

Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, ed. by R. Hunt and R. Klibansky, Vol. 1, 
No. 2. London, Warburg Institute. 185. (215. per volume.) 

Rtrzic, R. H., The Aspects of the Verb in Serbo-Croatian. Univ. of California 
Press. $1.50. 

ScHLAXJCH, M., The Gift of Tongues. London, Allen and Unwin. 

Slavic Studies, Sixteen Essays in Honor of George Rapall Noyes, ed. by A. Kaun 
and E. J. Simmons. Cornell and Oxford Univ. PresseSr 185. 6c?. 

Wbight, R., Dictionnaire des Instruments de Musique. London, Queensgate 
Press. 215. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 

Italian. 

Ebbante, G., Sulla lirica romanza delle origins. Chicago Univ. Press. 

Whitfield, J. H., Petrarch and the Renaissance. Oxford, Blackwell. 125. 6c?. 

French. 

CoBNEiLLE, P., Le Cid, ed. by A. MacDonald. London, Blackie. l5. 4c?. 

Hocking, G. D., A Study of the ‘Tragoediae Sacrae’ of Father Caussin, 1583-1651. 

Johns Hopkins and Oxford Univ. Presses. $1.25. 

Maupassant, G. de, Fifteen Tales, ed. by F. C. Green. Cambridge Univ. Press. 55 . 
Pb^vost, L’Abb]^, Manon Lescaut, ed. by M. E. I. Robertson. 2 vols. Oxford, 
Blackwell. 7s. 6c?. 

VoLTAiBE, Lettres philosophiques, ed. by F. A. Taylor. Oxford, Blackwell. 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES 

General {including Gothic). 

Bennett, W. H., The Gothic Skeireins. (Diss. Pittsburgh.) 1942. 

Hayes, J. C., Laurence Sterne and Jean Paul; an abridgment of a dissertation. 

Npw York, University Press, 1942. 75 cents. 

Mitchell, P. M., Old Norse-Icelandic Literature in Germany, 1789-1849, with 
a critical bibliography. (Diss. Illinois.) 1942. 

Scandinavian. 

(a) General {including linguistic). 

Ahlbebg, M., Presensparticipet i fomsvenskan. (Diss.) Stockholm, 1942. Kr. 8. 
Chbistiansen, C. P. 0., and H. Kj^b, Grundtvig, Norden og Goteborg. Copen- 
hagen, Gad, 1942. 

Ellis, H., The Road to Hel : A Study of the Conception of the Dead in Old Norse 
Literature. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1943. 12s. 6c?. 

Hebmannsson, H., Bibliographical Notes. Mandica, vol. xxix. Cornell and 
Oxford Univ. Presses, 1943. IO 5 . 
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Moeller, E., Poetic Style and Technique in the Heroic Lays of the Edda. (Diss.) 
California, 1942. 

Place-names of Svalbard, The, Norges Svalbard- og Ishavsxmdersokelser. Oslo, 
Dybwad, 1942. Kr. 56. 

Rosell, E., Prefixet o- i nordiska spr&k. En betydelsehistorisk studie. D. 1. 
Fornnordiska (XJppsalas universitets arsskrift, 7.) Uppsala, Lundequistska 
bokh., 1942. Kr. 7.50. 

Scandinavian Studies, presented to George T. Plom by colleagues and friends. 
University of Illinois, 1942. $2.50. 

SoMMEBEELT, A., The Written and Spoken Word in Norway. Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 2s. 

(6) Danish. 

Bbix, H., Digterne og Fsedrelandet. Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1942. 

Hekriqtjes, a.. Modern dansk dramatik (Verdandis sm§,skrifter, 453). Stockholm, 
Bonnier, 1942. Ejp. 1.50. 

(c) Norwegian. 

Bobgebseit, M., Nasjonalt gjennembrudd i norsk andsliv. Tiden fra Petter Bass 
til Per Sivle. Oslo, Stenersen, 1942. Kr. 13.50. 

Haffneb, H. J., Asbjornsen og Moe’s Norske folkeeventyr. En bibliografisk 
undersokelse. Oslo, Bamm, 1942. Kr. 2.50. 

Hanbagabd, I., Johan Herman Wessel som oversetter. Oslo Bamm, 1942. Kir. 2. 
Ingebbbtsen, H. S., En dikter og en herre. Vilhelm Klrags liv og diktning. Oslo, 
Aschehoug, 1942. Kr. 11.76. 

Jabl, J. C., Mennesker og boker. Artikler og essays om moderne norsk litteratur. 
Oslo, Tanum, 1942. Kr. 7.84. 

Thesbk, R., Mennesker og makter. Olav Buuns dikting i vokster og fullending. 
Oslo, Norli, 1942. Kr. 11.20. 

(d) Swedish. 

Ahlstbom, G., Ben underbara resan. En bok om Selma Lagerlofs Mis Holgersson. 
Lund, Gleerup, 1942. Kr. 7.50. 

Engdahl, S., Anders Osterlings ungdomslyrik. En stilstudie. (Skrifter utgivna 
av Samfundet for stilforskning, 10.) Stockholm, Geber, 1942. Kr. 3. 

Fboes, E., Karlfeldt och fadernas tro. Uppsala, Lindblad, 1942. Kr. 3. 

Lamm, M., August Strindberg. B. 2. Efter omvandelsen. Stockholm, Bonnier, 
1942. Kr. 14. 

Rodhe, E., Geijer och samh^et. En studie i svensk tradition. Stocldiolm, 
Biakonistyr., 1942. Kr. 12. 

Sylvan, N., Svensk realistisk roman 1795-1830. (Biss.) Stockholm, Seelig, 1942. 
Kr. 7.50. 


English. 

.(a) General {including linguistic). 

Dickins, B., Yorkshire Hobs. Reprinted from the Transactions of the Yorkshire 
Bialect Society. York, Waddington’s, Mansfield Street. 

(6) Old and Middle English. 

Bocoaooio, G., Be Claris Mulieribus, Forty-Six Lives, translated by H. Parker 
and ed. by H. C. Wright (E.E.T.S.). London, Oxford Univ. Press. 31s. M. 

Brown, C. and R. H. Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse. Printed for 
the Index Society. NewYork, Columbia Univ. Press. Subscription $10. 

(c) Modem English. 

Agate, J., Brief Chronicles. A survey of the Plays of Shakespeare and the EHza- 
bethans in Actual Performance. London, Cape. 12s. 6d. 
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/Baldwin, T. W., William Shakespeare’s Petty School. Urbana, Univ. of Illinois 
Press. $3.00. 

Battiscombe, G., Charlotte Mary Yonge. London, Constable. 15^. 

Eagle, R., ‘Shakespeare’. New Views for Old. London, Rider. 10 ^. 6 d. 

Hazen, a. T., a Bibliography of the Strawberry Hill Press. With a Bibliography 
of the Detached Pieces by A. T. Hazen and J. P. Kirby. Yale and Oxford 
• Univ. Presses. 605. 6d. 

H., T., Oenone and Paris, ed. by J. Quincy Adams. Washington, D.C., Folger 
Shakespeare Library. $2.50. 

Kaye-Smith, S. and G. B. Stebn, Talking on Jane Austen. London, Cassell. 
125. 6d. 

Martin, B., Modern American Drama and Stage. Pilot Press. 75. 6d. 

Merry Devil of Edmonton^ the, ed, by W. A. Abrams. Durham N.C., Duke Univ. 
Press. $3.50. 

Meyer, G. W., Wordsworth’s Formative Years. Michigan and Oxford Univ! 
Presses. $3.50. 

Oefor, R., a Collection of Books in the University Library, Leeds, printed before 
the 19th century, containing (a) Translations from English into French, 
(6) French Books on Great Britain. Part 6, 1687-1702. Leeds, Chorley 
and Pickersgill. , 

Pearson, H., Conan Doyle: His Life and Art. London, Methuen. 125. 6d. 
Proctor, S. K., Thomas de Quincey’s Theory of Literature. Michigan and Oxford 
Univ. Presses. $3.50. 

Ringler, W., Stephen Gosson, Princeton and Oxford Univ. Presses- 135. 6d. 
Spenser, E., The Minor Poems, Vol. 1, ed. by E. Greenlaw, C. G. Osgood, F. M. 
Padelford, R. Heffner. J ohns Hopkins and Oxford Univ. Presses. 455. 6d. 
/ Till YARD, E. M. W., The Elizabethan World Picture. London, Chatto and 
Windus. 05. 

White, W., John Donne since 1900. Bibliography of Periodical Articles. Boston, 
Mass., F. W. Faxon. 

Wilson, J. D., The Fortunes of Falstaff. Cambridge, Univ. Press. 65 . 

irermaii. (Date, unless otherwise stated, 1942.) 

(а) General (including Unguist'k) . 

Strachey, a., a New German-English Psycho -Analytical Vocabulary. London, 
Bailliere, 1943. IO5. 0d. 

Sverdrup, J., and I. Dal, Tysk syntaks i historisk fremstilling. Oslo, Gyldendal. 
Kr. 17.25. 

(б) Old and Middle High German, 

Bartelmez, E. H., Williram’s Expositio in Cantica Canticorum, (Diss. Yale,) 
Lange, E. B., A Middle High German Benedictine Rule; MS. Wilhering, Austria, 
No. 14; published for the first time with philological introduction and notes. 
(Diss. Columbia.) Latrobe, Pa., Archabbey Press. 

Richey, Margaret F., Essays on the Mediaeval German Love Lyric. Oxford, 
Blackwell. 1943. (Is. 6d. paper.) IO 5 . 

Tillman, J. V., An Edition of Hort von der Astronomy from the Colmar MS. 
(CGM 4997), with an introduction on the history of the MHG Warthurgkrieg. 
Planographed. (Diss. Chicago.) 

(c) Early New High German. 

CoRNETTE, J. C., Jr., Proverbs and proverbial expressions in the German works of 
Martin Luther. (Diss. North Carolina.) 

Forster, Hans, Hans Rud. Rebmann und sein Poetisch Gastmahl zweier Berge. 
Ein Beitrag zur Kultur- u. Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Schweiz um 
die Wende des 16. Jahrhunderts. Frauenfeld, Huber. Swiss fr. 6. 
Kozumpllk, W. a.. The phonology of Jacob Ayrer’s language, based on his rhymes. 
Planographed. (Diss. Chicago.) 
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(d) Modern German. 

Batjmgarticeb, P., Die Gestaltiing des Seelischen in Zesens Romanen. Franenfeld, 
Hnber. Swiss fr. 6.50. # 

Bingeb, N. H., Verbal Irony in the Works of E. T. A. Hoffmann. (Diss. Ohio.) 
Boeisthiger, H. R,, Gesellschaftsfeindliche Elemente im individualistischen 
deutschen Roman der Jahrhundertwende. (Diss. Stanford.) 

Boyd, James, Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. An Interpretation and Critical 
Analysis. Oxford, Blackwell, 1943. 12 ^. 6 d. 

Cattaih, J. M., Stndien znm Deutschen Tassobild des 17. rmd 18. Jahrhimderts. 
(Diss. Freiburg.) 1941. 

Fivian, B. a., Georg Kaiser und seine Stellung im Expressionismus. (Diss. 
Harvard.) 

Goethe, J. W., Die Leiden des Jungen Werthers, ed. by E. L. Stahl. Oxford, 
Blackwell. 65 . 

Goethe, J. W,, Urfaust and Faust, ein Fragment, ed. by L. A. Willoughby. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1943. IO 5 . U. 

Hexjsser, ft., Barock und Romantik. Versuch einer vergleichenden Darstellung. 
Franenfeld, Huber, Swiss fr. 6.50. 

Hofbichteb, R, j.. Three Poets and Reality: Study of a German, an Austrian, 
and a Swiss Contemporary Lyricist. Pub. for Vassar College, Yale and 
Oxford XJniv. Presses, 1943. 12s. 

Hulligeb, E., Stndien zxir Romantik in der Literatur der deutschen Schweiz. 
(Diss. Bern.) 1941. 

JoNSSON, R. E., Clara Ratzka als Romanschriftstellerin (1872-1928). (Diss. 
New York.) 

Kaotman, F. W., Schiller, Poet of Philosophical Idealishi. Oberlin, Ohio, Acad. 
Press. $2.50. , , 

Kobbbbb, R. D., The Authenticity of tli^ Zreitbildp' in Gutzkow’s Ritter vom Oeiste. 
(Diss. Northwestern.) 

Moseley, M. S., Words and Imagery in Binding’s Poetry. (Diss. Indiana.) 
Obchlbb, W. F., a Study of the Motivation in the Drama of Friedrich Hebbel. 
(Diss. Harvard.) 

Plbtscheb, C., Jeremias Gotthelfs Anne Babi Jowdger. Weltbil(J Wid Schop- 
fertuni. Schaff hausen, Meili. 1941. Swiss fr. 3.50. r ; 

Reichebt, H. W., Studies in the Weltanschauung of Gottfried Keller. (Diss. 
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MILTON AND LIBERTY 

Much interesting work has been done of late^ on the question of Milton’s thought 
on rehgious and pohtical matters, as it can be studied in Paradise Lost and the 
De Doctrina, which lay hidden so long and was ultimately the occasion of Macaulay’s 
flamboyant essay in the Edinburgh Review, Such work has been greatly helped by 
the admirably complete edition of Milton’s works, verse and prose, collected and 
uncollected, issued by the Columbia University Press, pleasant to use and easy to 
refer to. CE. or CM. xrv, 230 ( = Columbia Edition or Columbia Milton, vol. xrv, 
p. 230) is sufficient for any reader with the edition at hand. To this should be added 
Professor William Haller’s Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 1638-1647, 
3 vols., by the same Press (1934), and the same writer’s Ti^e Rise of Puritanism 
(1938), The other works concerned are to some extent iiiterlinked. They are A Study 
in Milton^ s Christian Doctrine, by Arthur SeweU, Professor of English Literature 
at Auckland University, New Zealand (1939), The Great Argument, A Study of 
Milton's De Doctrina as a Gloss upon Paradise Lost, by Maurice Kelley, Princeton 
University Press (1941), and Milton and the Puritan Dilemma, 1641-1660, by 
Arthur Barker, Professor of English in Trinity College of the University of Toronto 
(1942). The last work was done under the influence of Professor A. S. PI Woodhouse, 
one of whose articles on the same subject, 'Puritanism and Liberty reprinted from 
the University of Toronto Quarterly (1935), has reached me. Mr C. S. Lewis’s 
A Preface to Paradise Lost is to some extent an oflshoot from Sewell’s work. 

Two main questions are at issue, Milton’s Arianism and his conception of civil 
and rehgious hberty. Was he, when, he wrote the great poem, the Arian he so 
clearly describes himself in the De Doctrina'^. Was he in his defence of hberty, of 
which he boasted in the sonnet addressed to Cyriack Skinner on his blindness, in 
any way or measure a precursor of either the Aufhldrung in rehgious thought or 
the pohtical hberahsm of the nineteenth century? 

Mjr Sewell’s contention is that, when he composed the poem, Milton was still 
the Trinitarian he certainly had been in the earhest poems and tracts, though there 
are signs of a changing mind ; that the De Doctrina as we have it represents a later 
development ; and that later still his mind underwent a further change, so that he 
abandoned the work which he had thought of as his most precious gift to the 
world: 'quibus melius aut pretiosius nihil habeo’. The last position seems to me 
quite untenable, but of that later if space allows. 

His contention that Milton was still a Trinitarian when at work on the poem 
starts from a careful examination of the MS. of the De Doctrina, The conclusion 
he comes to, if I follow him aright, is that the work underwent some three revisions, 
and that its final form as we have it was not reached until after 1660. The first part 
of the MS. as we have it was completely transcribed by Daniel Skinner, thus losing 
any evidence which it might have contained of changes in Milton’s thought. But 
m the latter part, which is still in the handwriting of Miltoh’s secretary Jeremie 
Picard (with corrections in several hands), there are so many alterations as to 
suggest that, if we had the first part in the same condition, we should find similar 

^ (a) The Great Argument, by Maurice Kelley, 164L1660, by Artbnr Barker. University of 
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corrections; tod as Sewell discovers in the later part evidences still lingering of 
Milton’s Trinitarianism we should .find the same in the transcribed part. In the- 
Paradise Lost Milton, he contends, speaks of the Son as coequal and coessential 
with the Pather. Kelley’s book is in the main a reply to Sewell’s argument, a reply 
which Barker accepts : 

I 

The question of the period of Milton’s life with which the De Doctrina Christiana 
(as it now stands) should be associated seems to me to have been settled by Kelley’s 
recent volume (Barker, op. cit. p. 397). 

I do not propose to discuss the argument in full detail, because I myself do not 
think that Milton’s Arianism or semi-Arianism really affects the fundamental 
Christianity of his faith as reflected in the poem. But I must touch briefly on a few 
of these contentions. 

To begin -with, I would point out that there are certain cautions one must have 
in mind in deciding on the exact significance of some of the expressions which 
Milton uses. First, a^early as 1641, in his tracts on prelacy, Milton resolved that 
the Scriptures and the Scriptures only were to be for him the final test of truth, 
a position from which he never departed except in so far as he also accepts the 
guidance of the Spirit : 

Under the Gospel we possess, as it were, a twofold Scripture : one external, which is ^ 
the written word, and the other internal, which is the Holy Spirit, written in the hearts 
of believers, according to the promise of God, and with the intent that it should by no 
means be neglected (De Doctrina, i, cap. xxx). 

The written word, I say, of the Kew Testament, had been liable to frequent corruption, 
and in some instances has been corrupted through the number, and in some cases the 
bad faith of those through whom it has been handed dowm, the variety and discrepancy 
of the original manuscripts, and the additional diversity produced by subsequent 
transcripts and printed editions. But the Spirit which leads to truth cannot be corrupted, 
neither is it easy to deceive a man who is truly spiritual (ibid. p. 275). 

Milton thought that the Old Testament text had been better preserved, not aware 
that all the extant Hebrew versions derive from one archetype, which is not 
accepted by scholars as free from error. Secondly, regarding the Scripture as the 
sole authority Milton in the poem uses the very words of Scripture without accepting 
the gloss which theologians have put uppn it, or defidiing exactly the sense in which 
he is using it himself. He is writing a poem, not a thesis ; that was to come later. 
The shining instance is the words: ‘This day Have I begot’ (P.L. v, 603). Whether 
Dr Saurat or I be right in the interpretation of these words it is certain that Milton 
hj?is left them undefined. That he did not mean ‘generated’ seems to me clear from 
the words of Abdiel : ’ 

by whom 

As by his word the mighty Father made 

All things, even thee and all the spirits of Heav’n, 

for Satan’s claim to be seK-begot is a Me and so acknowledged to be by Satan in 
the ninth book, if unwillingly : 

Whether such virtue spent of old now fail’d 
More angels to create, if they at least 
Ai*e his created. 

Mr Barker has indeed pointed out that I was in error in speaking of 'the exaltation ’, 
for that was to folow the incarnation, crucifibdon and resurrection, but admits that 
in order to get his story of the rebellion under weigh Milton has invented a previous 
exaltation of the Son over the Angels. Just so Vondel, to get his story of the re- 
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beUion started, invents a proclamation of God’s iatention that the Son shall take 
on himself human form and so exalt humanity above the angels. Again, if Milton 
writes : 

in him all his father shone 
Substantially express’d, 

he is echoing Hebrews i. 3: "Who being the effulgence of his glory and the very 
image of his substance.’ Can one be sure that the writer of the epistle is using the 
word in the exact sense of later Scholastic philosophy? Moreover, as Barker points 
out, Milton in the He Dodrina distinguishes " substance ’ and " essence ’ : 

God imparted to the Son as much as he pleased of the diviue nature, nay of the divine 
substance itself, care being taken not to confound the substance with the whole essence, 
which would imply, that the Father had given to the Son what he retained numerically 
the same himself; which would be a contradiction of terms instead of a mode of 
generation (CE. xrv, 193, 12-18). 

Using thus the very words of Scripture Mlton is able to tell his story without 
a challenge to the orthodox of his day. He is not a Lucretius intent on proclaiming 
a new and bold philosophy. That he was to do to a certain extent later. In like 
maimer, and this is my third caution^ I think (I will not dogmatize on the point) 
that in the tracts he accepts at times what is not precisely his own final opinion 
but is the prevalent view, if he thinks it makes no essential difference. Thus 
Mr Sewell makes much of the fact that in the late pamphlet, A Treatise of Civil 
Power (1659), Milton does not seem to have made up his mind that, as he was to 
declare in the He Doctrina, the whole Jewish Law is abolished for Christians 
(Barker, op. cit. p. 248 ; CE. vi, 40, 20-8). He is admitting that for many it is an 
open question. But he could hardly state his own opinion more clearly than he 
had done in the Tetrachordon as early as 1645 : 

For no other cause did Christ assure us that whatsoever things we bind, or slacken on 
earth, are so in heaven, but to signify that the Christian arbitrement of charity is supreme 

decider of all controversie, and supreme resolver of all Scripture And this indeed 

was the reason why Apostolic tradition in the ancient Church was counted nigh 
equal to the writer’s word, though it carried them at length awry for want of 
cojisideration that tradition was not left to be imposed as law but to be a pattern 
of that Christian prudence and liberty which holy men by right assum’d of old, which 
truth was so evident that it found entrance even into the Council of Trent when 
the point of tradition came to be discussed. And Marinaro, a learned Carihelite, for 
approaching too near the true cause that gave esteem to tradition, that is to say, the 
difference between the Old and the New Testament, the one punctually prescribing 
writt’n law, the other guiding by the inward spirit, was reprehended by Cardinal Pole 
as one that had spoken more worthy a German Colloquy than a general council. 
I. . .shall content me here to have shown briefly that the great and almost only com- 
mandment of the Gospel is to command nothing against the good of fnan, and much 
more n,o civil command against his civil good. If we understand not this, we are but 
crack’d cymbals, we do but tinkle, we know nothing, all the sweat of our toilsomeest 
obedience will but mock us. And what we suffer superstitiously returns no thanks 
(Tetrachordon^ CE. iv, 135-7). 

If Milton leaves this Christian attitude — ^which was that of Christ himself — 
ambiguous in the Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes (1659), if he allows 
that it "remains yet as undecided’, it need be no more than an admission that his 
own opinion is not shared by all whom he is addressing. He had possibly learned 
something from the experience of the divorce tracts, which he wished he 'had 
composed in Latin. With thefe cautions suggested I do not propose to discuss the 
divergent views of Sewell and Kelley regarding single passages. Milton’s final 
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creed was that of Wulfilas, the Moses of the Goths, and one need not, I suppose, 
accept the dogma of Tillemont that 'un seul homme entraina dans I’enfer un 
nombre infini des Septentrionaux’. Milton’s Arianism was just an aspect of his 
revolt against Scholastic philosophy, his resolve to abide by the Scripture : 

As for the terms of trinity, triunity, coessentiallity, tripersonality and the like they 
[Arians and Socinians] reject them as scholastic notions not to be found in Scripture, 
which by a general Protestant inaxim is plain and perspicuous abundantly to explain 
its own meaning in the properest words belon^ng to so high a matter and so necessary 
to be known; a mystery indeed in their sophistic subtleties, but in Scripture a plain 
doctrine.’ 

The De Doctrina abounds in such passionate outbursts. Milton’s Arianism implied 
no -depreciation of the Son in his theology. He is the Word by or through whom 
all tilings were made, by whose obedience and suffering man was restored to the 
knowledge of truth and freedom of will of which the Fall had bereft him. 

Of much greater interest than this s^peculative point is the history as, in different 
ways, sketched by Haller, Barker and Sewell of Milton’s thought regarding the 
questions on which so many in that 'period of storm and stress seldom equalled 
and probably never surpassed’ were intent — ^political liberty and Christian MbeVty 
and their interrelation. It was strangely enough the question of divorce which set 
Milton’s mind in naotion while, owing to its more personal than general interest, 
it gave to his thought a sHght declin^ion, not unlike that given to the atoms in 
Lucretius’s materiahsm, from which was to emerge, after contact with so many 
other minds, the whole world of his speculation finally given shape in Paradise 
Lost and the De Doctrina. To these the tract Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, 
Toleration, etc. (1673) and the two last poems were a kind of epilogue cornposed 
when his hopes had been shattered by the Restoration, but began to re- quicken 
as Charles’s Declaration of Indulgence made all Protestant hearts to tremble. 

The study of Milton’s development begins with HaUer’s The Rise of Puritanism, 
which covers the years 1570 to 1643. Barker follows with a study of the prose 
pamphlets from 1641 to 1660. SeweU has views very much his own on what I have 
called the epilogue. Haller’s is to my mind the most interesting and valuable work, 
just because he is not so entirely concerned with the controversies, the desperate 
efforts to discover the absolutely right government, the absolutely right relation 
between state and church. His chief theme is the spirit of Puritanism, and the 
means by which the preachers diffused an ideal of true religion and the good life. 
It has often been pointed out that, though the Restoration did bring back the Eang 
and apparently the unabated authority of the Crown, it was not really so. The first 
great battle for constitutional fiberty had been won, and was not to be thrown away. 
It was the same with the Puritan cause. Apparently the Church of England had 
returned with its authority unabated, and Dissenters were harried and persecuted. 
But it did' not last. Toleration became the law, and when the next great religious 
movement began with Whitefield and the Wesleys, it was Evangelical in religious. 
feeHng and Puritan in morals. "Not were the Evangelicalism and Puritanism confined 
to the Methodists and other Nonconformists. The same spirit was active in the 
Church, and howev^ much in time Catholic and Sacramental beliefs and feelings 
might grow, the mass of the English people were and, so far as they are religious at 
all, still are Evangelical in their religion and Puritan in their morals, theoretically if 
not Mways in practice. It is only in our own day that that temper has begun to 
dissolve, here and on the other side of the Atlantic, because of the advance of physical 
science, the critical disintegration of the accepted sources and history of Christianity, 
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and in addition, of late, the social disturbance which is the result of thirty years of 
war, open or disguised. 

But to return to Milton. In the prelatical pamphlets Milton had taken the field 
in the cause of the Calvinism and Presbyterianism in which he had been brought 
up, the defence of the 'one right discipline’ laid down so clearly in the Bible. 
Toleration was no aim of the reformers of the Church of England but the making 
of England into a Geneva, a Scotland, a New England — ^Presbyterian and totah- 
tarian; and Milton is as sure as his tutor Young and the rest of them that 'Church 
government is set down in the Holy Scriptures, and that to say otherwise is untrue 
And then his hasty marriage and the question of divorce brought him face to face 
with a plain statement of Scripture forbidding divorce, a much plainer statement 
than any that could be cited to prove Presbyterianism of divine authority. It was 
a dilemma. Whereas hitherto nothing had seemed so plaia as the word of Scripture, 
now it became necessary to show that 'there is scarce any one saying in the Gospel 
but must be read with limitations and distinctions to be rightly understood’; and 
therefore that the Scriptures require a 'sldlled and laborious gatherer who must 
compare the words he finds with other precepts, with the end of every ordinance, 
and the general analogy of Evangelic doctrine’. I need not foUow Milton through 
the angry controversy on divorce. If he could have secured a divorce on the 
ground of desertion there can be no doubt it would have been for the happiness of 
both parties, and there were as yet no children to consider, a consideration which 
is never inclu4ed in any of Milton’s arguments. But the crux for Milton was to get 
round the express words of Christ. The significant words in the above quotation, 
are 'with the end of every ordinance’. It is the principle which Christ himself 
apphed to the Law: 'The Sabbath was for man’s sake.’ But the only other Law 
which Christ thus frankly criticized was that of divorce, and so far from relaxing 
that, as he relaxed the law of the Sabbath, he apparently made it more binding. 
But for his own unfortunate error — ^the only error in the conduct of his life which 
Milton was ever to admit, and that is the kind of error, he tells us, to which the 
pious Christian is more readily exposed than the experienced man of the world — 
but for this, Milton would probably never have questioned the clear words of 
ChrM- It is equally clear that if he had been a Catholic in a Cathohc country, and 
a man of wealth and poHtical importance, he would have got a decree of nullity 
as easily as many others. But now he must reason on the plain word of Scripture, 
and he has two main arguments. God could not through Moses have sanctioned 
what was sin. Therefore Christ is not rescinding the permission granted under the 
Law. He is speaking to the Jews of his day who have abused the permission. It 
was a hopeless impasse for one so determined to find in the Bible a complete theology 
and morahty. But it launched Milton on a course which might have led him in the 
direction of such freer thinkers as ChiUingworth and Hales, though ultimately it 
did not. Eor now, as Barjker points out, the emphasis for Milton is 'not on re- 
formation and divine prescript but on liberty and free reasoning ’ (Barker, op. cit. 
p. 75). Even the laws of God are not arbitrary. They have as their aim and 
justification the good of men. And Christ came to enlarge not to confine that 
liberty, to substitute for external negative laws the inward guidance and compulsion 
of virtue : 

In every commonwealth when it decays corruption makes two main steps: first 
when men cease to do "according to the inward and uncompelled actions of virtue, 
caring only to live by the outward constraint of law, and turn the simplicity of real 
good into the craft of seeming so by law'(CE. iv, 75). 
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Every coromand given with a reason binds our obedience no otherwise than that 
reason holds {Doctrine^ and Discipline of Divorce, CB. iii, 45-7). 

Ko ordinance human or from heaven can bind against the good of man ; so that to 
keep them strictly against that end is all one to break them. Men of most renowned 
virtue have sometimes by transgressing most truly kept the law ; and wisest magistrates 
have permitted and dispensed it, whilst they look not peevishly at the letter but with 
a greater spirit at the good of mankind, if always not written in the characters of law 
yet engraven in the heart of men by a divine, impression {Tetrachordon, CB. iv, 137). 

The position that the individual might claim that his marriage should be 
dissolved if the marriage did not fulfil the end for which marriage was created was 
just that on which many, including such opponents to Milton’s first divorce 
pamphlet as Herbert Palmer (Barker, op. cit. p. 108), had defended taking up arms 
against the Eong. How much Milton’s political pamphlets were inspired by the 
action of the Presbyterians in condemning his plea for divorce is clear from the 
opening words of the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (1649) : 

If men within themselves would be governed by reason, and not generally give up 
their understanding to a double tyranny, of custom from without, and blind affections 
within* they would discern better what it is to favour and uphold the tyrant of a nation. 
But being slaves within doors no wonder that they strive so much to have the public 
state conformably governed to the inward vicious rule by xhich they govern themselves. 
For indeed none can love freedom heartily but good men; the rest love not freedom but 
licence which never hath more scope or more indulgence than under tyrants. 

So almost naively does Milton rationalize his prejudices. There had been nothing 
of all this in the anti-episcopal pamphlets. There the appeal had l^en to ‘divine 
prescription’. In the divorce pampKLets, as Barker indicates (p. Ill): ‘The ba^ic 
principle of divine prescription is replaced by the basic principle of human good, 
temporal as well as spiritual.’ Churchouted by the Prelates, a Tesion on his pride 
which he never forgave’ (Haller, op. cit. p. 295), he consigned them to a terrible 
fate in the next world, and is passionate in his defence of the ‘one true discipline’. 
Now, churchouted by the Presbyterians, he deals with them almost equally savagely, 
and turns to Cromwell and the army. But Cromwell will fail him too in the end 
and his rule be described as ‘a short but scandalous night of usurpation’. It was 
the late Professor Kaleigh, I think, who maintained that Milton’s experience in 
the field of politics and administration (so far as he did take a part in the actual 
administration of things, he was at least the champion of the government) was a 
benefit to his poetry. Perhaps, seeing the kind of man he was. But one might argue 
that if he could, like Virgil, have sat a little apart, viewed the scene with a more 
philosophical, a more sympathetic, more understanding eye, he might not have left 
us as great a poem as Paradise Lost but perhaps more poems Hke the Nativity Ode 
and Comus, But such conjectures are idle. 

Milton’s justification of divorce when the end for which marriage was instituted 
is not fulfilled is on a par with his justification of the execution of Charles as 
a Tyrant: 

He who marries inten^ as little to conspire his own ruin as he that swears allegi§.nce; 
and m a whole people is in proportion to an ill government, so is one man to an ill 
marriage. If they, against any authority, covenant, or statute, may by the sovereign 
edict of charity save not only their lives but honest liberties from unworthy bondage, 
so well may he agamst any private covenant, which he never entered to his mischief, 
redeem himself from unsupportable disturbances to honest peace and just contentment 
{Doctrine of Divorce, OE. m, 374). 

The justification of the execution of Charles is the good of the people. So, appealing 
to reason as a judge of the end and intention of any law or covenant, even a divine 
law or what claims to be so from its place in the Bible, Milton had begun to move 
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on a line that might have made him, what he hasi been claimed to be, a precursor 
of later liberalism in thought and politics. But this was not to be, and that for 
two main reasons, if I follow Mx Barker aright, and my own reading of Milton. 
I cannot discuss his linking of Milton's thought with that of many of the thinkers 
of the day. The one reason was that he remained the orthodox Christian he 
believed himself to be to the end despite some divergence on a few purely 
speculative points on which he appealed to the Bible for his own conclusion. The 
other was his increasing distrust of the wisdom and rightly ordered will of the 
majority of mankind. The chief question which exercised his mind after the divorce 
and the regicide controversies was the right relation of church and state. We 
cannot understand the mind of those years if we think in terms of the generally 
accepted view of to-day, here and even more so in America, namely that of a 
secular state in which all varieties of religious belief and practice that do not lead 
to social disorder are tolerated. That was only to emerge after a long time from the 
conflict of diverging views. The aim of prelates like Laud and Presbyterians like 
iBaxter was that the state was to be religious' and Christian, the Church exercising 
authority in all moral questions, the Church 'the divinely inspired organ of spiritual 
life in human society’ (Haller, op. cit. p. 11). It was of course the same in Catholic 
countries. Baxter’s complamt was not of the tyranny of Laud so much as of the fact 
that the discipline of the minister in each parish was kept in check. In presbyterian 
Scotland ^and New England that was established for so long as human nature could 
endure it. It was the duty of the ‘ranselmen’ in a Scottish town to see that no one 
sat at home from the kirk on the Sabbath. In Connecticut a man was fined for not 
attending meeting, and set in the stocks for kissing his wife on the Sabbath. From 
the first, even in his presbyterian days, Milton was against any pains and penalties 
beyond those that wer<S purely spiritual — ^instruction, admonition, reproof and 
finally excommunication, the door kept open for repentance. It was in his breach 
with the Presbyterians and their endeavour in the Westminster Assembly to 
establish a presbyterian kirk with aU the authority of its predecessor that he 
became a champion of the complete separation of state and church but with no 
toleration for prelacy, papacy or atheism. The thoroughgoing representative of 
toleration was Roger WiUiams of Rhode Island, the author of The Bloudy Tenent 
of Persecution (1644), which, with Milton on divorce, seemed to many the extreme 
examples of the evils of a free press. Williams went the whole length. He ‘argued, 
not that the magistrate ought to exercise forbearance or tolerate diflerences of 
opinion, but that he is bound to allow complete freedom in religion. He must 
defend the civil rights, not merely of varieties of true Christians, but of “Jews, 
Turks, antichristians, pagans”, even of papists, “upon good assurance given of civil 
obedience to the civil state”. Such rights include freedom in religious association and 
the expression of religious opinions’ (Barker, op. cit. p. 92). Milton no more than 
most of the other Puritan controversialists could accept such solution of what 
Barker calls the Puritan dilemma, namely how to combine political liberty with 
the preservation of true religion. Both in the Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Cases (1659) and in his widest extension of toleration, Of True Religion, Heresy, 
.Schism, Toleration and what best means may be used against the Growth of Popery 
(1673), in which for the first time the now re-estabhshed Church of England is 
mdluded, the basis of toleration for Milton is the acceptance of Scripture as the 
only ground of truth in religion: 

True religion is the true worship and service of God, learnt and believed from the 
word of God only. No man or angel can know how God would be worshipped and 
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served unless God reveal it; he l:^th revealed and taught it us in the Holy Scripture 
by inspired ministers, and in the Gospel by his own Son and his apostles, with strictest 

command to reject all other traditions or additions whatever Heresy therefore is 

a religion taken up and bjelieved from the traditions of men, and additions to the word 
of God. Whence also it follows that of all known sects or pretended religions at this 
day in Christendom poper Jr is the only or the greatest heresy : and he who is so forward 
to brand all others for heretics, the obstinate papist, the only heretic. 

To all others, including Anabaptists, Arians, Arminians, and Socinians, he will 
extend toleration, 'at least then let them have leave to write in Latin’. The Church 
of England comes in, I suppose, under the head of Arminians, and also when he 
writes : 

The papal antichristian church permits not hen laity to read the Bible in their own 
tongue : our Church on the contrary hath proposed it to all men, and to this end translated 
it into English with profitable notes on what is met with obscure though what is most 
necessary to be known be still plainest. 

Thus on religious grounds Milton will not go so far as Williams. As Barker says : 

The purpose of the revolution was not for him primarily political ; it was to destroy 
Antichrist.... So far as he followed the Levellers and Williams in translating Christian 
into natural privileges, Milton was radical ; so far as he refused to accept the segregation 
of the spiritual and the natural he was restrictive.. . .As the revolution progressed, Milton’s 
confidence diminished ; but if he lost his faith in the English people and his sense of the 
imminence of Christ’s coming, the idea of the Kingdom remained fixed in his mind 
(Barker, op. cit. pp. 188, 191, 195). 

The last of these quotations touches the other source of Milton’s reaction against 
what may be called liberalism. He had hoped for a Christian kingdom in which 
not only true religion would be preserved with toleration for all varieties of 
. Protestant thought and faith, but also bringing with it®many political or social 
reforms. As I have pointed out elsewhere, Milton in the Defensio Secunda approves 
apparently the dissolution of the Barebones Parliament and yet is in sympathy 
with many of their aims. If he pins his faith on Cromwell: 'you alone remain’, 
it is in the hope that Cromwell vdll carry out his programme : the abolition of tithes 
and the abrogation of many iWs. As Cromwell failed him, and it became ever 
more clear that the majority of the English people did not share his approval of 
the execution of the king, his contempt of the majority became ever stronger: 

Who denies that there may be times in which the vicious may constitute the majority 
of the citizens, who would rather follow Catiline or Antony than the more virtuous part 
of the Senate? But are not good citizens on this account to oppose the bad with vigour 
and decision? Ought they not to be less deterred by the smallness of their numbers 
than they are animated by the goodness of their cause ? 

{Defensio Secunda, CE. viii, 176). 

Milton found the solution of the problem of liberty in the .Christian doctrine of the 
EaU, which for him, as for Johnson, as for Newman, as for the late Lord Salisbury, 
as for the Christian revival *of to-day, was the solution of the insoluble problem 
of evil. See Mr C. S. Lewis on the problem of pain. But he drew from that doctrine 
more than, I suppose, most Christians would do to-day. True liberty is Christian 
liberty, and that not only for the individual but for the state. Only the regenerate 
have recovered right reason and freedom of wiU, both of which were lost by the 
EaU of Adam. And for that reason they alone must rule. Eor Milton the final form 
of political liberty is Christian Liberty, the rule of the saints. 

True freedom in religion was the chief end to be achieved by Milton’s commonwealth. 
This end, and the civil good of men, could only be attained in a state governed in 
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accordance with the law which is the natural cfc>unterpart of the law revealed by the 
Spirit and Scripture. Such a government was to be established, not by making the 
depraved will of the people the sovereign authority as in Harrington’s system, but 
through an aristocracy composed of those having the law restored in their hearts and 
able truly to claim the privileges of Christian liberty. Though it could not be established 
in its perfection until Christ’s second coming, a Christian commonwealth must be 
progressively modelled on the pattern of His kingdom. The good must therefore assert 
their fegitimate freedom as men and Christians, and impost on the evil the external 
forms which accord with true natural freedom, though the evil are incapable of exercising 
it and would prefer slavery under superstition and corrupt will. 

So Mr Barker sums up (op. cit. p. 303). So, allowing for differences as to what 
constitutes true religion and what heresy, Milton comes to the same conclusion 
as Plato in The Laws, the Inquisition in Spain, the Emperor in Bohemia, Louis XIV 
in expelling the Huguenots. So extremes meet. It was not to be the English * 
solution. As Haller says, the ultimate outcome of the Elizabethan church policy 
and all that followed it was to mean 

that the common bond of her people would in future be not their religion but their 
nationality, and that the religious loyalties of the English of the ensuing age would 
express not their miity as Christians but their division upon various lines as Englishmen. 
In the long run it meant that the swarming English of the ensuing age, as they became 
divided even in nationality and blood, would retain only the community of language, 
literature and custom (Haller, op. cit. p. 7). 

It is not surprising that to Professor Whitehead Milton’s championship of liberty^ 
was of a kind to be prejudicial to liberty. Milton was convinced of his own. re- 
generation and wisdom, and so could be certain that his condemnation of Bishops, 
defence of regicide, support now of Parliament now of Cromwell, were all justifiable, 
and that the desire of the English to escape from the arbitrary rule of saints and 
major-generals was a proof of their hopeless degeneracy, their total unfitness for 
self-government; and Carlyle was of the same. opinion. 

Of Alton’s final mopd of mind as expressed in the two poems which followed 
Paradise Lost Mr Sewell, who disparages the De Doctrina as a source for a final 
appreciation of Milton’s mind, and Mr Barker, who accepts Kelley’s view that the 
De Doctrina and the poem stand to one another as a systematic, scientifio statement 
of theology to an imaginative poem cast in a mould derived from the epic tradition 
of Virgil, are more or less at one. His hopes for a state ruled by the saints, the 
regenerate, and thus enjo3dng true Christian liberty, being dispelled, Milton sought 
refuge in the inner life, the peace that comes from perfect obedience : ‘ A Paradise 
within thee happier far.’ So Mr Barker. Mr Sewell goes farther in suggesting 
Mlton’s disparagement of his own work: 

On the later poems, as well as the Of True Religion, I base my view that De Doctrina 
is not an adequate statement of Milton’s religious beliefs. Paradise Regained is simpler 
in statement and more direct than Paradise Lost; speculation is more diffident, as 
though it had given way to limited assurance. In Samson Agonistes Milton’s spirit is 
aware of its own troubles, and he makes his peace, as it were, with both God. . .and 
with himself by a self-surrender, self-acceptance which argues rest after much perplexity. 
In both poems he returns to Scripture; we have the feeling that after all the mind as 
well as the will has learned a lesson of obedience. 

t 

A return to Scripture is a strange statement to make about one who has so con- 
tinuously, massively, and at times angrily made Scripture the basis of all the 
theology in the De Doctrina. There is to my mind little evidence of any radical 
change of thought in the last poems if there is a change of mood ; and the old fires 
are rather hidden than extinct. The mutual toleration of Protestants who base 
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their beliefs on Scripture which includes now 'The Church of England' is in the 
tract Of True Beligion etc, (1673) a call for common actidn against the old enemy, 
evoked by the Declaration of Indulgence issued by Charles, whose statements and 
promises were just as true and trustworthy as those of Adolf* Hitler. It was 
Milton's contribution to the rising tide that was some five years later to throw up 
Titus Oates. Paradise Regained is the expression of Milton's feelings in their 
lowest mood of despondence. It is a noble poem. In Christ, 'this perfect man 
whom I have call'd my son', are embodied the finest quahties of the Puritan ideal — 
disregard of wealth and glory, submission to the will of God and God only. But he 
shares Milton’s bottomless contempt for huinanity : 

And what the people but a herd confus’d, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, and well weigh’d scarce worth the praise ? 

They praise and they admire they know not what ; 

The intelligent among them and the wise 
Are few — 

doubtless true, but a fact fit to evoke pity as well as contempt: 'And Jesus when 
he came out saw much people, and was moved with compassion towards them, 
because they were as sheep not having a shepherd.’ In Samson Agonistes Milton’s 
mood of despondency is beginning to pass. He had begun his career as a con- 
troversialist with the Calvinist belief in the wiU of God as written in the plain text 
of Scripture and not by us to be disputed. In the divorce pamphlets he had 
somewhat modified his view: ‘There is scarce any one saying in the Gospel but 
must be read with limitations and distinctions.' We have the right to study and 
find out ‘the end of every ordinance'. ‘No ordinance human or from heaven can 
bind against the good of man.' Now he swings back to the Calvinist, the Lutheran 
conception of God as ‘that being fon whose will no cause or reason is to be assigned 
as a rule or standard by which it acts, but it is itself the rule of all th^gs,...’ 
{De Servo Arbitrio), To seek to understand the working of God in history j to say, 
as Milton had said, that ‘No ordinance human or from heaven can bind against the 
good of man' is: 

As if they would confine the mtermiaable. 

And tie him by his own prescript. 

Who made our Laws to bind us, not himself. 

And hath full right to exempt 
Whomso it pleases him by choice 
From national obstriction, without taint 
Of sin or legal debt; 

For with his own laws he can best dispense. 

But God win avenge himself upon his enemies, Samson’s enemies and, he is 
beginning to hope, Milton's. He has not forgotten his old enemies, Lords and 
Priests: 

Lords 'are lordliest in their wine; 

And the well -feasted priest then soonest fir’d 
With zeal, if aught Religion seem concern’d : 

No less the people on their holy-days 
Impetuous, insolent, unquenchable. 

Revenge is the dominant note of Milton’s last poem: 

Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath fibcdshed 
A life heroic on his enemies 

Fully reveng’d, hath left them years of mourning. 
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One Christian virtue Milton never learned, humility. Through one experience of 
the Evangelical Christian, whether Puritan in the seventeenth century or Wesleyan 
jn the eighteenth, Milton never passed: 

0 . . . ' 

He thought of divine iuspiration in terms of heavenly light; but he never had the 
profoundly -moving religious experience, the sense of mystical rebirth and miraculous 
enlightenment, at once supernatural in its origins and enrapturing in its effects, which 

provided the Puritan extremists with their energetic and fiery zeal The typical 

experience of the Bedford tinker was not for him. He never in any 'sense regarded 

himself as the ‘ chief of sinners ’ He was never the helpless and passive recipient of 

divine assistance; such support came to him from the studious summoning up^of ‘aU 
his reason and deliberation’ (Barker, op. cit. cap. vr, p. 81). 

But did not his reason too often rationalize the voice of his temperament ? We are 
told just now very emphatically and doubtless justly that to see in our fellow-men 
the children of God is the best security of our doing our duty to them, that 
Christianity is or ought to be the transcendent sanction of Humanism. The converse 
is true. If we come to regard our felLow-men with abhorrence qualified by con- 
tempt, as in Milton’s last work, or by pity, as Carlyle confessed to Espinasse, our 
idea of God will suffer. The God of Paradise Lost is as arbitrary in his dealings with 
angels and men as Milton, in his relations with Ms wife and his daughters. 

It has been the plan of Divine Providence to ground what is good and true in religion 
and morals on the basis of our good natural feelings. What we are towards our earthly 
friends in the instincts and wishes of our infancy, such we are to become at length 
towards God and man in the extended field of our duties as accountable beings. To 
honour our parents is the first step towards honouring God; to love our brethren 
according to the flesh, the first step to considering aU men our brethren.. . .And we 
know from the highest of all authority that one can only learn to love God whom one 
has not seen by loving our brethren whom we do see (Newman). 

To begin with Milton had thought of his fellow-men as highly as of himself. It was 
revolutionary politics which to a great extent warped and hardened Ms sympatMes. 

H. J. C. Griersok 
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THE USE MADE OF OWEN FELLTHAM’S ‘RESOLVES’: 
A STUDY IN PLAGIARISM 


There is no evidence to show that the publication of Owen Felltham’s Resolues 
Diuiney Morally Politicall in 1623^ caused any stir in the literary world; hut their 
reception must have been sufficiently warm to warrant the publication of Resolues 
A Du'ple Century one new an other of a second Edition in 1628. The demand for this 
volume necessitated further editions in 1629, 1631, 1634, 1636 and 1647. As wiU 
be seen, these quarto editions of the Resolves were well known and well used by 
many writers. They were followed by four foho editions (containing many additions 
and' alterations made by Felltham before his death^) in 1661, 1670, 1677 and 1696; 
and by a final edition of Felltham’s works in 1709. 

Actual references to Felltham’s writings during the seventeenth century are 
remarkably few. Thomas Randolph wrote an unsolicited poem in appreciation of 
the literary and moral quaHties of the Resolves, and this is the only pubhc eulogy 
that Felltham seems to have received in his lifetime. The Resolves are quoted four 
times in the expanded version of David Tuvill’s Vade Mecum (1629). Many others 
signified their approval and admiration by tacitly borrowing phrases from the 
Resolves for insertion in their own works. Plagiarism in the seventeenth century 
was not the literary offence that it has since become: but even so, it is hard to 
believe that the use made of the Resolves by the Earl of Manchester and Richard 
Younge should have been countenanced. Perhaps the depredations of the former 
were regarded as an honour, and it is probable that Felltham did make an ineffectual 
protest against the appropriations of the latter. 

It is to be expected that prose writers would borrow more readily from the 
Resolves than the poets ; yet, the most interesting use of them was made by a poet. 
Professor L. C. Martin has pointed out several parallels between the poems of 
Henry Vaughan and the Resolves.^ As a translator Vaughan was quick to realize 
the merits of the English versions that Felltham appended to his quotations from 
the Classics.^ The only borrowing of this kind not recorded by Professor Martin is 
in Dior Iscanus, Be Ponto, lib. 4®, Eleg. 3®-, lines 63-58:^ 


All that we hold, hangs on a slender twine 
And our best states by sudden chance decline ; 
Who hath not heard of Croesus proverb’d gold 
Yet knowes his foe did him a pris’ner hold? 
He that once aw’d Sicilians proud Extent 
By a poor art could famine scarse prevent; 


^ -n,d. ent. 26 May 1623. 

2 On 23 February 1667/8. See Jean Robertson, 
‘Owen FeUtham of Great Billing’, Notes and 
Queries, OLXxm, no. 22 (27 November 1937) and 
Fred S. Tapper, ‘New facts regarding Owen 
Felltbam’, Modem Language Notes, liv (March 
1939). 

® The Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. 0. 
Martin (1914). 

^ Felltham. justified this practice in his address 
To the Reader in the second edition of the 
Resolves: ^The next is, for the Poetry, wherein. 


indeed, I haue heene strict,' yet would he full. In 
my opinion, they disgrace our Language thai will 
not give a Latine Verse his English, under two 
for one. I confesse, the Latme {besides the curious- 
nesse of the Tongue) hath in every Verse, the 
aduantage of three or foure Syllables; yet if a man 
will Idbour foft, hee may turne it as short, and 
I heleeve, as full. And for this some late Transla- 
tions are my proofs.' 

® The Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. 
Martin, i, 69. 
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from Resolvers, i, 49, That all things haue a like progression and fall 

All that man holds, hangs but by slender twine, 

By sudden chance the strongest things decline. 

and Resolves y i, 46, Of the Waste and change of Time: 

Who has not heard of Crcesus heapes of Oold^ 

Yet knowes his Foe did him a prisoner hold ? 

He that once aw’d Sycilias proud extent. 

By a poore Art^ could Famine scarce prevent. 

Only once, when drawing on the Resolves, does Vaughan announce that he is 
quoting, or pay any sort of tribute to Felltham (though not by name); in the 
preface to 8Uex Scintillans there occurs a passage based on Felltham ’s essay Of Idle 
Bookes introduced by the remark ‘It was wisely considered, and piously said by 
one, That he would read no idle books’.^ Far more interesting than any direct 
quotations from the Resolves in Prefaces, or in the translations, are the traces of 
FeUtham’s influence to be discerned in Vaughan’s original poems. Once again 
I refer the reader to Professor Martin’s notes for examples of this debt. 

Felltham’s influence was most marked on the semi-religious essayists spch as 
Arthur Warwick, Joseph Henshaw^ and Bishop Beveridge. John Hewytt seems to 
have embroidered one of his sermons with phrases adapted from the ResolvesA 
Hew3rtt combined r^igious fervour with a liking for conceits and strange words: 
he speaks of the face of the day as ‘benegroed’ over by the night. The Earl of 
Manchester, who plagiarizes Felltham in Al Mondo, may be classed with these 
writers; in form and subject-matter Al Mondo or Contemplations of Death and 
Immortality resembles William Drummond’s The Cypress Grove. It enjoyed an 
immense popularity in the seventeenth century, being first published in Idhl, and 
reaching its fifteenth edition in 1688, at which date it was described in the preface 
as a very suitable gift for funeral guests in place of the customary black kid gloves. 
During the nineteenth century there were several reprints, and the gravity and 
loftiness of the style have been uniformly praised. That Al Mondo is in reality a 
mosaic of sentences culled from such varied sources as the Bible, classical authors. 
Bacon’s Essayes and Felltham’s Resolves has not prevented all the credit going to 


^ TMs, and all subsequent quotations, are 
taken horn the 6tb edition (1636). 

^ See The Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. 
Martin, u, 694. 

® Cf. Besolves, n, 1, Of Idle Bookes i ‘So I be- 
come guiltie by receiving, and be by thus con- 
veying this lewdnesse unto me: He is the thief e, 
and I the receiver; and wbat diflferenee makes our 
Law betwixt them?’ and Hensbaw, Horae 
Successivae, vol. i, p. 6 : Tf I cannot stop others 
mouthes I will stop my owne eares. The receiver 
is as bad as the thiefe.’ 

^ Cf. Resolves, i, 58, That no man alwayes 
sinnes unpunisht: ‘Whereas if he (Joseph) had 
coap’d with his Inticer, ’tis like he might haue 
swamme in Gold, and liv’d a lapling to the silke 
and damtie$\ and Hewytt, Last Sermons (1658), 
Sermon n: ‘You must not stream out your Youth 
in Wine, and live a Lapling to the Silk and 
Dainties.’ And cf. also Besolves, i, 22: Infatuated 
estate of Man ! That the injoyment of a pleasure. 


must diminish it: That perpetuall use must make 
it, like a Piramide, lessening it selfe by degrees, 
till it growes at last to a punctum, to a nothing’, 
and Hewytt, Sermon II : ‘The whole world is not 
able to satisfie their ambition, but the aspiring 
Pyramid of their thoughts mounteth and les- 
seneth W degrees, till it come to a meer punctum.^ 
The N.E.D. cites FeUtham as the authority for 
punetum. .Of. also Hewytt, Sermon III: ‘here is 
the punetum or centre, above which the circum- 
ference of our thoughts doth move AU our 

vertues do centre in this punctum' Hewytt, 
Sermon, II: ‘O man, thou that art an aery 
bubble, why art thou proud? Thou that art a 
bubble that is made of nothing, and when made, 
as soon blown to nothing’, may be an elaboration 
of Besotves, i, 47, ‘ 0 what a bubble, what a puffe, 
what but a winke of life is man,' The ‘ hilling up 
of fatal gold’ in Sermon II is found also in 
Resolves, i, 32. 
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the Earl of Manchester. Sonjietmiea the Resolves sure only drawn on for a pleasing 
sentence : 

He that dies daily, seldom dies dejectedly.^ 

Al Mondo — The second step, to he dying daily 

Degreeingly to grow to greatness is the conrse of the world.^ 

Al Mondo — To dye by little and little 

The houses of the dead, and the umed bones do meet with foul hands, for this nature 
hath provided. . Al Mondo — The Souls Excellency 

Some can as willingly leave the world, as others can forbear the Court.^ 

/ , Al Mondo — Body and soul paring 

At other times Mapchester uses a longer passage — ^paraphrasing or reproducing 
according to his fancy. It is to be expected that he should have turned first to 
Felltham’s essays on death, and it is equally natural that, having had recourse 
to them, he should have glanced at the other essays. Two examples will suffice to 
illustrate this method of composition : 

There is no Spectacle more profitable, or more terrible, than the sight of a dying man . . . 
man by death is absolutely divided and disman’d. That grosse object which is left to the 
spectators eyes,* is now onely a composure but of the two baser Elements, water, and 
Earth : that now it is these two only, that seeme to make the body, while the two purer, 
Fire and Ayre, are wing’d away. Besohm, i, 47, Of Death 

There is no spectacle in the world so profitable, or more terrible, than to behold a 
dying man; to stand by, and see a man dism'anned. . .but to see those Elements which,, 
compounded, made the body: to see them divided and the man dissolved, is a rufull 
sight. So dependent is the life of Man, that it caimot*want one Element; Fire and* 
Air, these fiy upward; Water and Earth, these sink downwards. 

Al Mondo — For the manner of dying 

Epicurus makes it a Spirit, mixt of fire and ayre^ . .some, a selfe-moving number ;, . . 
But for all these, I could never meete with any, that Could give it so in an ahsoVate 
Definition, that another or himselfe could conceive it. Resolves, i, 64, Of the Soule 

Some will haue it a spirit mixt of fire and air; Others a self -moving number;, . .Never 
any could give it such a definition, that either another or hunself could conceive it. 

Al Mondo — The Souls Excellency 

The numerous passages borrowed from the Resolves in the works of Richard 
Younge, the puritan pamphleteer, would be surprising were it not for Younge’s 
omnivorous appetite for borrowings. Felltham was not frantically opposed to the 
Puritans; he took the sensible Ime that there were good and bad Puritans, and the 
good he would love ‘immutably’. Younge cannot have been in accord with all the 
things that Felltham said in Resolves, i, 5, Of Puritans: however, he used this 
essay in Sinne Stigmatized : 

One will have him [the Puritan] one that lives religiously, and will not revell it in a 
shorelesse* excesse. Resolves, i, 5, Of Puritans 

. . .where he shall be scoffit at, and called Puritane, if he will not revell it with them 
in a shorelesse excesse. ^ Sinne Stigmatized, 68 

^ '’He that dyes daily, yeldome dyes dejectedly,^ haue sometimes met with rude hands, that have 
Resolves, n; 5, Three things aggravate a Misery. scattered them.’ Resolves, i, 46, '0/ the waste and 

^ ‘ Degreeingly to grow to greatnesse, is the change of tints, 
course that he [God] hath lef|} for Man,^ Resolves, * ‘ Some, that can as gladly leave this World, as 
I, 97, That ^tis best increasing by a UUle at once. th^wise man, being old, can forbeare the Court,^ 

® * The houses of the dead, and the umed hones. Resolves, i, 13, Of mcms unwiUingnesse to dye. 
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It is rather difficult to identify Younge’s pamphlets as he was continually changing 
their titles : Sinne Stigmatized had appeared in 1638 as The Drunkard's Character 
under the pseudonym Younge often used, 'R. Junius’. His first long pamphlet, 
which appeared in 1637, was entitled ‘A Counterpoyson : or, soverain antidote 
against ah. griefe. As also, the Benefit of Affiiction; and how to Husband it so, that , 
the weakest Christian (with blessing from above) may be able to support himself in 
his most miserable Exigents. Together with the Victory of Patience. Extracted 
out of the choicest Authors, Ancient and Moderne, both Holy and Humane, Necessary 
to be read of all that suffer any tribulation.’ As wfil be seen from the title, Younge 
did not claim that Counterpoyson was an original work: in the preface to the 
enlarged second edition of 1641 he explained his method of compiling a book with 
a metaphor from the Resolves : ^ 

Wee feed not the body, with the food of one dish onely; nor does the sedulous Bee, 
thyme all her thighes from one Flowers single vertues. Shee takes the best from rmny; 
and together she makes them serve: not without working that to Honey, which the 
putrid Spider would convert to poyson. Resolves, i, 12 

Wherefore I have added to the former selected flowers, as many more, whence any 
sedulous Bee may loade himself e with Hony — to the Ingenuous Reader, that sucks Hony 
from the selfe same flower which the Spider doth poyson.^ 

Counterpoyson, To the Reader 

The apology for the deficiencies of the book is also couched in Eelltham’s words: 

Nothing in this World can bee framed so entirely perfect, but that it shall have in it, 
some delinquencies, to argue mor^ were in the comprisor. Resolves, i, 43 

No humane action can he framed so perfect, hut it shall have some delinquencies; 
to prove that more were in the Comprisor. Counterpoyson, To the Reader 

The whole text of Counterpoyson, a patchwork quilt made out of other men’s 
work, is riddled with passages taken from the Resolves. For example, three 
Resolves go to the making of one passage in Section xix: 

Neglect will kill an injury, sooner than Revenge One told Chrysippus that lens friend 

reproached him privately. Sayes he, Aye, hut chide him not, for then he will doe as much 
in puhlique. Resolves, i, 78 

As for the crackers of the brain, and tongue-squihs, they will dye alone, if I shall not 
revive them. The best way to have them forgotten by others, is first to forget them 
my selfe. ' Resolves, i, 2 

When the passenger gallops by, as if his feare made him speedy, the Curre followes 
him with an open mouth, and swiftnesse : let him walke by, in a confident neglect ; and 
the Dogge will never stirre at him. Resolves, i, 72 

And this made Chrysippus, when one complained to him, that his friend had reproached 
him privately: answer, Ah, but chide him not, for then he will do as much in publike. 
Neglect will sooner kill an injury, than Revenge. These tongue-squibs or crackers of the 
brains will die alone, if we revive them not: the best way to have them forgotten by 
others, is first to forget them ourselves. Yea, to contemne an enemy, is better than either 
to feare him, or answer him. When the Passenger gallops by, as if his fear made him 
speedy, the Cur followes him with open mouth and swiftnesse; let him turne to the 
brawling Cur, and he will be more fierce ; but let him ride by in a confident neglect, and 
the Dog will never stir at him, or at least will soon give over and be quiet. 

Counterpoyson, Section xix 

^ Cf. Hhere is no cheating, like the Eelonie of but no cheating like the felony of wit; for he 
Wit; Be which theems that, robs the Owner, and which thieves that, robs the owner, and coosens 
coozens those that heare him.’ Resolves, i. To the aU that heare him’, Sinne Stigmatized, Dedi- 
Reader; and ‘I see many make use of your lines, cation. 
few acknowledge, none return to give thanks; 
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Richard Younge’s literary procedure evidently evoked some protest from the 
men whose works he had purloined in Counterpoyson without acknowledgement. 
Sinne Stigmatized, published in the following year (1638), is dedicated to the Bishop 
of Exeter, with an admission of guilt, and an apology for borrowing from his 
Lordship’s works. The Dedication begins with righteous indignation, helped out 
with a phrase from Eelltham’s preface to the second edition of the Resolves?- With 
incorrigible cheerfulness Younge admits that 

So have I (under correction) filch’t from your Lordships worthy Workes, and other 
Authors, (both diviae and humane^ whether Ancients or Neotericks) whatsoever elegant 
Phrases, pithy Sentences, cmious Metaphors, witty Apophthegmes, sweet similitudes, 
or rthetoricall expressions I could meet withall pertinent, wholesome and delectable. 

In fact, as Younge goes on to say, he has only provided the thread to bind his 
borrowings together. In his defence, he declares that he is only doing what some 
modern writers do with the Ancients ? and farther, 

I am no thiefe in it since I either say, or am ready to acknowledge of whom I had 
them. I have so made use of other mens wits as you may see I doe not steale but 
borrow.® 

Felltham might have retorted that Younge never says from whom he is borrowing, 
and his being ready to make acknowledgement was not much satisfaction, especially 
as he goes on to admit that he has really forgotten where he did find most of his 
borrowings : anyway, his authors ^ were all, or almost all, so famous that they name 
themselves’: and finally, why inqui?:e who wrote a sentence, so long as you enjoy 
and profit by reading it? One might reply to Ydunge’s plea that ‘such as want 
stock of their own are forced to borrow’, that the 'uninventive should not attempt 
to write books. But he would be ready with his reply that his object (the lashing 
of vice) forced him to publish : and, still more unanswerably, that he liked doing it. 

Sinne Stigmatized (‘which may also serve for a commonplace booke of the most 
usuall vertues and vices; or as a repository of rhetoricall figures and formes of 
speech’) is just the same medley that we find in Counterpoyson, FeUtham is 
responsible for the bulk of the imagery.' Sinne Stigmatized was first pubhshed as 
The Drunkard^ s Character^ and is chiefly concerned with the castigation of drunken- 
ness : hence we would expect to find FeUtham’s essay Of Drunkennesse being useful. 
His description of a drunkard only needs a little working up to make it sufficiently 
revolting for Younge’s purpose : 

What a Monster Man is, in his inebriations! a swimming Eye; a Face, both roast and 
sod ; a temulentive Tongue, clammed to the roofe and gummes ; a drumming Bare ; afeavered 
Bodie; a hoyling Stomacke; a Mouth nastie with offensive fumes ; till it sicken the Braine 
with giddie verminations ; a palsied Hand; and Legges tottering up and downe their 
moistened Burthen, . Resolves, i, 84 

The Drunkard coromonly hath (Vertummis like) a hrasill Nose, a swolne and inflamed 
Face; beset with goodly Chowles and Rubies, as if it were both rost and sod; swimming, 
running, glaring gogle Eyes, bleared, rowling and red; a Mouth nasty with offensive 
fumes, aiwayes foaming or driveling; a feverish Body; a sicke and giddy Braine, a Mind 
diaper St; aboyling stomacke; rotten Teeth; a stinking Breath; a drurrvming Bare; a palsied 
Hand; gouty, staggering legs, that fame would goe, but cannot; a drawling, stammering, 
temulentive Tongue, clamb’d to the roofe and gummes. , * 

Sinne Stigmatized, Section xv 

^ V. p. Ill, n. 1. themselves doe with Ancient Writers.’ Sinm 

® ‘ Ohmrmtion. But you make over ‘hold in Stigmatized, To the Reader, 
reaping that which other men bestowed the ^ Of. H have so used them, as yov^ mag see I doe 
labour to sowe.’ Answer. No bolder with not steale, hut borrOw.’ Resolves, To the Reader. 
Neotericks and Moderne Writers, then even 
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There are traces of the Besolves in Cordial Councell (1644), and in Cure of Misprision 
(1646) : but in his later and shorter pamphlets Younge did not have recourse to the 
Besolves nearly so frequently. Possibly Felltham found some effective means to 
stop his pillaging. 

John Gadsbury, a noted astrologer, wanted his works to be read by the clergy 
and by cultured people generally. To this end, he strove to combine a behef in fate 
governed by the stars with a belief in orthodox Christianity. He was not alone in 
this attempt ; many prominent divines of the day dabbled in astrology. Felltham 
was not, on the whole, favourably inclined to the art: it was, he declared, neglected 
by the wiser sort because we can only foretell ill, and what is the good of doiag 
that? His arguments against the efficacy of astrological calculations reveal 
acquaintance with the technical jargon: 

And indeed, the minute of Generation, Conception, and Production, are so hard to 
know justly; the Point of place so hard to finde: the Angles, the Aspects, and the 
Conjunctions of the Heavens so impossible to bee cast right in their influences, by reason 
of the rapid and Lightning dike Motion of the Spheares; that the whole Art, thorowly 
^searched and examined, will appeare a meere fallacie and delusion of the wits of^Men, 
If their Calculations bee from the seven Motive Spheares onely, how is there such 
difference in the lives of Children borne together, when their oblique motion is so slow, 
as the Moone, (though farre more speedy than any of the rest) is yet above seven and 
twenty dayes in her course^ If their calculations be by their diurnall Motion, it is 
impossible to collect the various influences, which every tittle of a minute gives ; Besides, 
in close Boomes, where the Wiridowes are dozed, the Fire, Perfumes, concourse of 
People, and the parentall humours, barre their operation from the Child. 

Besolves, i, 96, Of Divination 

Pelltham concludes by supposing that it might be possible to foretell general 
inclinations, but not particular events. There is nothing to encourage an ardent 
astrologer in this essay. But Gadsbury did not go to the Besolves for astrology : he 
liked his pamphlets to have a literacy flavour, and to this end he embellished them 
with quotations from Quarles, Henry More, Caryl, Sir Thomas Browne and others. 
In London’s Deliverance Predicted (1665), Gadsbury sought to prove, by reference 
to astrology, that the end of the Plague was at hand. He devoted considerable 
space to proving, with some acrimony and little respect for those of the opposite 
opinion, that the Plague was not contagious ; and therefore it was not only cowardly, 
but also futile to flee from London in the hope of escaping infection. Gadsbury’s 
arguments against cowardice are strengthened by quotations from FeUtham’s 
essays Of Fear and Cowardice and Of Fate. In the longest passage only does 
Gadsbury indicate that he is using the words of another : 

And valour (as one well observes) casts a kind of honour upon God, in that we shew, 
that we believe his goodness, while we trust our selves in danger upon his care onely; 
whereas the Coward eclipses his sufficiency, by unworthily doubting that God will not 
bring him off.^ London's Deliverance Predicted, vi, 31 

On the same page, sentences from this essay and from another appear without 
acknowledgement : 

In a Battell wee see the valiant man escape oft safe, by a constant keeping his ranke; 
when the Coward, shifting dangers, runnes by avoiding one, into the severall walhes 
of many. Besolves, i, 71, Of Fear and Cowardice 

^ Cf. Besolves, i, 71: ‘And indeed valour casts sentence ‘For when man mistrusts God, ’tis just 

a kinde of honour upon Qod; in that we shew that with God to leave Mayij is paraphrased on the 

we beleeve his goodnesse, while we trust our selves same page of London’s Deliverance Predicted'. Tf- 
in danger, upon his care onely: Whereas the imn will be afraid to trust God, it is no wonder 
Coward eclipses his su:©ciencie, by unworthily that he refuses to protect them.’ 
doubting, that God will not bring him off.’ A later 
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Owm Felliham’s ^Resolves’’ : A Study in Plagiarism 

Our owne wit often hunts us into the ana/res, that above all things we would shunne. 

Resolves, i, 79, 0/ Fate 

Cowards hoping to avoid dangers, rush ignorantly into them. A Bullet may sooner 
hill him that runs from the battle, then him that stoutly and resolutely joyns therewith; 
the truly valiant often escape untoucht. A man^s own wit (when bridled by fear) hunts 
him into those snares, that above all things he would gladly shun. 

London^ s Deliverance Predicted, p. 31 

There is one example of plagiarism from the Resolves as late as 1718. Readers 
of The Entertainer : containing Remarks upon Men, Manners, Religion and Policy, 
published serially during 1717 and 1718, were unwittingly entertained with excerpts 
from the Resolves. The Entertainer was liot, in all probability, the work of one man, 
and the Resolves are only used in certain papers. Nevertheless, one feels that the 
Remarks upon Men, Manners, Religion and Policy are modernized Resolves Divine, 
Moral and Political. At all events, one writer on the staff of The Entertainer, being 
rather short of his own coin, was lucky enough to hit on a copy of the Resolves; 
and relied on the obscurity of their author to prevent the discovery of his theft. 
He ui^ed one of the quarto editions (the last was published ia 1647): he was, 
perhaps, unaware that a final edition of the revised Resolves was published in 1709. 
In Paper xrr, Resolves, n, 1 and i, 57, furnish the material for a combined passage 
and a similar use is made of two Resolves in Paper xv.^ This Paper also contains 
an expansion of a few lines in Resolves, i, 25 : 

No willing Sinne was ever 4n the Act displeasing. Yet, is it not sooner past, than 
distastfull : though pleasure merries the Fences for a while : yet horrour after vultures the 
uTiconsuming heart. Resolves, i, 25 

. . .however pleasing and delightful they may seem in the Prosecution, are always 
bitter and distasteful in the End : They entail certain Misery on the Actors themselves, 
and very often on their Posterity. They may captivate the senses, gratify the Affections, 
and wrap the Soul into a Pool’s Paradise for a while: but no sooner shall the Enjoyment 
be over, when Horroxir will seize upon the Vitals, and act the Promethean vulture upon 
the unconsuming Conscience. The Entertainer, xv 

In Paper xix the writer is again indebted to the Resolves : 

Such effects workes Poetry, when it lookes to towring Vertues. It gives up a man to 
raptures; and inradiates the soule, with such high apprehensions', that all the Glories, 
which this World hath, hereby appeare, contemptible. Resolves, i, 14 

Divinity well ordered, casts forth a Baite, which angles the Soule onto the eare : and 
hpw can that cloze, when such a guest sits in it?. . .A good Orator should pierce the 
eare, allure the eye, and invade the' minde of his hearer. And this is Seneca's opinion : 
Fit words are better than fine ones : . . . ’Tis much moving in an Orator, when the Soule 
seemes to speake, as well as the tongue. Resolves, i, 20, Of Preaching 

’Tis moving in an Orator when the Soul seems to speak as well as the Tonaue ; such 
Preaching melts us into Rapture, and inradiates the Understanding with \igh , and 
Heavenly conceptions of Bliss and Glory i That the World and its glittering Pomp appears 
foolfeh and contemptible. ... If we consider their Discourses [preachers of the last 

1 Cf. Resolves, n, 1: ‘A lame Hand is better than Folly upon an Hill, and raise an eternal Monu- 
a hmd Pen ...a foolish sentence dr opt upon paper, ment for Infamy.’ 

sets folly on a HiU, and is a Monument to make ® Cf. Resolves, ii, 34: ‘ Vice is a Peripatetiche, 
infamie etemaU', and Resolves, i, 57: *’Tis [ill alwajesia Progression', m.dResolves,ii, 24:: 
company] like a Ship new trimmed, wheresoever that lives in noted sinnes, is a false Lanthorne, 
you but touch, it ,soyles you’; with The Enter- which shipwraches those that trust hirn’, with 
tainer, xn: ‘Recommend ine rather to a lame ’ The Entertainer, xv: ‘ Vice is a Peripatetick in its 
Hand, than a Eevod Pen: such Compositions may Progression.. . .’Tis a false Lard&rn, which leads 
be compar’d to a Ship new trimm’d, the least the Mariners upon Rocks and Shelves; and they 
Touch do’s smear and deffle ’em. A foolish that trust it can never escape.’ 

Sentence dropt upon Paper, may sometimes fix 
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century] we shall find in them a Quick strength, a Bound Brevity and an Elegant Purity, 
becoming the Holy Doctrine they promulge; their Sense nervous, their Sentences well 
turn’d, and their Points piercing; and fit Words always preferr’d to fine ones. Divinity 
thus dress’d up angles the Soul into the Organ of Hearing i and how can that be clos’d 
up when such a guest is enshrin’d in it? The Entertainer, xix. 

The Resolves do not appear again until Paper xli in which Resolves, n, 63 : 

Envie, like the Worme, never runnes but to the fairest and ripest fruit: as a cunning 
Bloud-hound, it singles out the fattest Deere of the herd: ’tis a pitchy smoake, which 
wheresoever we finde, wee may bee sure there is e>flre of Vertue . . . being bad, and shallow 
liimselfe, he would damme up the streame, that is sweet, and silent : so by envying another, 
for his radiant lustre, he gives the World notice, how darke and obscure he is him selfe. . , 
’tis onely the S'igrted, that cannot endure the 

is boiled over rather than boiled down into 

Envy, like a Worm, never runs but to the fairest and the ripest Fruit; like a cunning 
and well nosed Blood-Hound, it singles out 1;he stateliest and fattest Deer of all the 
Herd; ’tis true it is a Pitchy -smoak, and wheresoever it curls and spires, there we may 
be sure to find the radiant fire of Virtue. Weak Opticks cannot endure the light, and 
those that are bad and shallow themselves endeavour to damm up the Stream that is 
transparent and serene; and by striving to obscure another’s lustre, they alarm the 
World how dark a Hue they are themselves. 

Whether this writer felt that he had exhausted Felltham’s possibilities, or whether 
he left the staflF of The Entertainer is the last time that the Resolves are used 
in that paper : and it is also the last time that another writer is found deliberately 
borrowing from Felltham. His influence waned in the eighteenth century: in 1734 
appeared John Constable’s Reflections upon Accuracy of Style. The author’s main 
object was to animadvert on the style of an author disguised by the pseudonym 
Callicrates. In two places, Callicrates’s style is ridiculed by likening it to passages 
from the Resolves. The image with which Resolves, i, 62 begins^ ‘Every Man is a 
vast and spacious Sea\ is quoted as an example of an over-long metaphor, and 
Felltham’s style is condemned as being ‘too artificial to last’. Yet Dr Johnson 
cites Felltham several times with approval in his Dictionary. The nineteenth- 
century articles and editions bear witness to a revival of interest; and, if we may 
rely upon the statement of J. Cumming,^ nineteenth- century clergymen (including 
Bishop Newton in his Practical Dissertations) were in the habit of quoting the 
Resolves in their sermons. 

Jban Robertson 

Livbrfool 

^ See Introduction to his edition of the Resolves (1800 and 1820). 
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When I j&rst read WutJiering Heights I wa^s very curious about the mysterious 
country from which Heathchff came, and into which he sometimes disappeared. 
I felt that it was not a mere writer's trick for avoiding tiresome explanations, but 
that there was some definite imaginative creation behind it. By and by I found 
that the clue was the imaginary kingdoms which the Brontes invented for them- 
selves as children, with which they 'played', as they themselves called it, all the 
rest of their short lives. I first discovered Emily's kingdom of Gondal when I read 
The Complete Poems of Emily Bronte^ edited by Clement Shorter with an intro- 
ductory essay by W. Robertson NicoU, published in 1910. In this edition very few 
of the Gondal names and headings are given, and a number of poems by Charlotte, 
Branwell and Anne are included as Emily’s, but at the time I was not aware of 
this, and a paper of mine on Oovdaliand was published in the MX.R. in 1923, which 
was proved to be very incorrect by the appearance in the same year of The Complete 
Poems of Emily Jane Bronte, edited by Clement Shorter, arranged and collated, 
■with Bibliography and Notes, by C. W. Hatfield. In this the wrong attributions 
and more obvious mistakes of the previous volume were corrected, and the editor 
of the M,L.R, was kind enough to publish in October 1926 another paper of mine 
in correction of the first. 

Since then my theories about Gondal have been altered by the publication of 
Gondal Poems by Emily Jane Bronte, now first published from the MB. in the British 
Museum, edited by. . .Helen Brown and Joan Mott, 1938. The most recent re- 
editing of the poems is The Compute Poems of Emily J ane Bronte, edited from the 
Manuscripts by C. W. Hatfield, 1941. The references in the following paper are to 
this, in which all the most recent research into Emily Bronte’s poems is incorporated. 
The Complete Poems of Anne Bronte, edited by C. Shorter with a bibliographical 
introduction by C. W. Hatfield, 1920, also gives some useful information about 
Gondal. Anne wrote poems about the imaginary country which was the joint 
creation of herself and Emily. One point that emerges from Anne’s contribution 
is that Gondal, a large island in the North Pacific, was divided into two kingdoms, 
Exina and Angora, at one period of its history. Perhaps at first Exina was Anne’s 
kingdom and Angora Emily's, as Exina is only named in Anne’s poems, and Angora 
only in Emily’s. But Gondal was Emily's country far more than it was Anne’s, 
and her powerful imagination soon took possession of the whole. Anne had the 
good sense and good taste to value Gondal for the sake of Emily’s creations; her 
own interest in the game does not seem to have been very great. 

The most recent account of Gondal is contained in Miss Fannie EHzabeth 
Ratchford’s interesting and careful book TJie Brontes' Web of Childhood, 1941. 
Miss Ratchford has also contributed a preliminary secticm to C. W. Hatfield’s new 
edition of the poems, in which she gives a reconstruction of 'the epic of Gondal’. 

All the four Bronte children at first contributed to the history of the same 
imaginary land, called Angria, but naturally the two younger girls had very little 
say in its development in comparison with the elder brother and sister, and in 1832, 
when llmily was fifteen, she and Anne renounced aH their , share in the original 
country, and began one of their own, which they called Gondal. Like Branwell and 
Charlotte they wrote prose histories and biographies of the inhabitants of this land, 
but all their prose works have vanished, and only their poems remain. The history 
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of Gondal is therefore much more conjedtural than that of the countries of Branwell 
and Charlotte. 

Miss R-atchford is sensible and matter of^fact, invaluable qualities in anyone 
writing about the Brontes, but they make her less at home in dealing with Gondal 
than she is with the fully documented kingdom of Angria. The interpretation of 
many Gondal poems is guess-work, and where there is so little to go upon the 
guess of a person so familiar with the Brontes as Miss Ratchford is more likely to 
be correct than the guess of anyone else, but she is rather too much inchned to 
attach an objective reality to the imaginary kingdoms, as if Charlotte or Emily 
was writing a history of a real country, which could be checked by facts. In 
exposing the folly of those people who — ^to take an extreme case — argue that Emily 
must have had an illegitimate baby and abandoned it on Haworth moor, because 
she wrote The Outcast Mother, Miss Ratchford rules out any personal references at 
all from the Gondal poems. But these imaginary countries are part of the mental 
make-up of their creators. They have no independent existence. To say that a poem 
about Gondal is not about Emily is as great an exaggeration in the opposite direction 
as to say that the events of the poem must have happened to her. Gondal was even 
more essentially a part of herself than a novel is of its writer, for a novelist attempts 
to represent the outside world as both she and her readers see it, but Gondal was 
a world imagined to suit no one but Emily herself. 

When one of the Gondal headings does not fit in with her interpretation, Miss 
Ratchford even goes so far as' to say that Emily must have made a mistake! Ho 
satisfactory interpretation of the poems can be made except by taking Emily’s 
own notes upon them as. unalterable data. Nobody has ever known anything about 
the Gondal country except Emily and Anne Bronte, who have been dead for nearly 
a hundred years. For anyone living now to profess to know more about it than 
they did themselves is an impossible assumption. We must accept Emily’s Gondal 
notes as fundamental, and if any theory comes in conflict with them, it is the theory 
that must be scrapped, not the note. 

It would be unbecoming and wearisome for me to argue in detail about Miss 
Ratchford’s interpretation of the history of Gondal, but I should like to put my 
own theory briefly, merely mentioning where it differs from hers. 

Gondal was a large island in the North Pacific, divided into two kingdoms, Exina 
in the south and Angora in the north. The capital city was Regina, which probably, 
but not certainly, lay in Exina. Another large island, Gaaldine, lay in the South 
Pacific, several weeks’ sailing from Gondal. Anne Bronte wrote into her geography 
book the names of the kingdoms into which Gaaldine was divided: Alexandia, 
Almadore, Elseradon, Zalona, Ula, which was governed by four sovereigns and 
seems, to have been an archipelago, and Zedora, a large province governed by a 
viceroy. Zedora and Ula were tropical, but the rest of Gaaldine was much Mke 
Gondal in climate and landscape, and the inhabitants were on4he same level of 
culture as the Gondahans ; there is no mention of savages or heathen. 

The chief character in the Gondal poems is Augusta, apparently queen of Exina. 
Her initials are A. G. A., of which the first name is undoubtedly Augusta, and the 
last Almeda (Alaisda in the 1923 edition) ; G. probably but not certainly stands for 
Geraldine. Between 1836 and 1846 Emily wrote at least one poem about A. G. A. 
every year ; her initials are more frequent than those of any other Gondal character 
and many poems to which they are not attached probably relate to her. 

Emily sometimes wrote a number of scraps of disconnected verse on one sheet, 
which seem to be experiments for a longer poem that was never written. Her 
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earliest dated MS., 16 July 1836, seems to give such an outline of a poem on the 
childhood of Augusta. In the first verse, ^Cold, clear and blue’ (no. 1), she perhaps 
places her heroine’s birthday in winter, but in the other fragments it is in summer. 
In ^ Will the day be bright or cloudy’ (no. 2) a lady consults a soothsayer about the 
future of her first-born child, a girl, probably Augusta. It seems to be the girl’s 
birthday, not, of course, the very day on which she was born, for then her mother 
would not be able to consult a prophet, but one of her early birthdays. The sooth- 
sayer tells the lady to observe the weather of this significant day. It has dawned 
sweetly; if it is fine, warm and misty, the child’s life will be tranquil, like a pleasant 
dream ; if it turns to darkness and rain, her life will pass in tears and care ; if the 
wind is fresh and the skies clear, her days wiU pass in Glory’s light. Another 
fragment is a dialogue in three verses (‘Tell me, tell me, smiling child’, no. 3) 
between someone and a happy child who foresees a glorious future. The sex of the 
speakers is not mentioned, but it might be a conversation between the lady who 
was inquiring about her daughter’s future and the child herself. In the final 
fragment (‘ The inspiring music’s thrilling sound’, no. 4) a festal day has just ended, 
and its glittering splendour is unheeded by a lady who, hiding her tears, hurries 
along dim galleries through which murmurs ‘The night- wipd’s lonely vesper-hymn 
This again might be the same lady, Augusta’s mother, at the end of the day, when 
the fair sky had been overshadowed by a storm. 

The story of Augusta is most fully told in a poem of about 400 fines, the longest 
that Emily ever wrote, which in Oondal Poems is rather quaintly called ‘A. G. A., 
The Death of’ (no. 143). It is of course printed in all the collections of her poems, 
but in the new edition there are some significant corrections in the usual text, taken 
from the Oondgl Poems MS. This poem tells us that Augusta was brought up with 
a girl called Angelica. Here I part company with Miss Ratchford, who thinks that 
Angelica came into Augusta’s life at a later period, but as Augusta was her ^ child- 
hood’s mate’, I take it that they were playmates in childhood. These are the 
verses in which Angelica tells her story to Douglas, who has been pleadings for 
her love : 

Listen ! I Ve known a burning heart. 

To which my own was given; 

Nay, not mth passion; do not start: 

Our love was love from heaven; 

At least, if heaven’s love be bom 
In the pure light of childhood’s morn, — 

Long ere the poison-tainted air 
From this world’s plague-fen rises there. 

That heart was like a tropic sun 
That kindles all it shines upon; 

And never Magian devotee 

Gave worship half so warm as I ; 

And never radiant bow could be 
So welcome in a stormy sky. 

My soul dwelt wdth her day and night : 

She was my aU-sufficing light. 

My childhood’s mate, my girlhood’s guide. 

My only blessing, only pride. 

But cursed be the very earth 
That gave that fiend her fatal birth ! 

With her own hand she bent the bow 
That laid my best affections low; 

Then mocked my grief and scorned my prayers, 

And drown^ my bloom of youth 4n tears. ' 
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Warnings, reproaches, — ^both were vain : 

What recked she of another’s pain? 

My dearer self she would not spare ; 

From Honour’s voice she turned his ear : 

First made her love his only stay, 

Phen snatched the treacherous prop away. 

Douglas, he pleaded bitterly; 

He pleaded as you plead to me, 

For lifelong chains or timeless tomb, 

Or any but an exile’s doom. 

We both were scorned, both sternly driven 
To shelter ’neath a foreign heaven ; 

And darkens o’er that dreary time 
A ’wildering dream of frenzied crime. 

I would not now those days recall ; 

The oath within that cavern’d hall. 

And its fulfilment: these you know, — 

We both together struck the blow. 

But you can never know the pain 
That my lost heart did then sustain. 

When, severed wide by guiltless gore, 

I felt that one could love no more ! 

Back, maddening thought ! the grave is deep 
Where my Amadeus lies asleep, — 

And I have long forgot to weep. 

In the usual printed version of the poem, line four of the sixth verse quoted 
above reads 'From Honour’s voice she turned her ear’ instead of ‘his ear’, and the 
fourth line of the last verse is ‘I felt that one. could live no mqre ! ’ instead of ‘love 
no more’. From this reading it seemed that Amadeus and Angelica were either 
brother and sister or foster brother and sister, that Amadeus fell in love with 
Augusta, who promised to marry him, and that when Augusta tired of him, Angelica 
pleaded his cause and told her that she was bound in honour to keep her word. 
But the MS. reading gives a different story; there is nothing to indicate that 
Amadeus and Angelica were foster brother and sister, but they were' in love and 
betrothed to one another, when Augusta took a fancy to Amadeus and beguiled 
him mto breaking his word to Angelica. Then Augusta wearied of him, and banished 
both the friend she had wronged and the lover she had discarded to Gaaldine. 

Emily sometimes wrote two poems telling the same "story from the points of view 
of two Afferent characters in it. In June and July 1837 she wrote two poems which 
seem to be connected in this way. The first, ‘The night of storms is passed’ (no. 12), 
is written in the first person and describes a terrible dream. The dreamer saw a 
ghastly shadow standing by a royal tomb, and heard a strange wailing issue from 
its lips. Three verses (no. 13) beginning 

Woe for the day ! Regina’s pride, 

^ Regina’s hope is in the grave : 

may be the utterance of the spectre. The second, ‘I saw thee, child, one summer 
day’ (no. 14), is the utterance of a spirit of doom brooding over a happy, innocent 
boy, and reveaKng his terrible future to him in a dream. A third fragment, undated 
(no. 112), ‘Sleep not, dream not; this bright day’, is headed A. A. A. and is ad- 
dressed by an unknown speaker to a beautiful and happy boy — 

Too good for this world’s warring wild; 

Too heavenly now, but doomed to be 

Hell dike, in heart and misery. 

I guess, though it is only a guess, that this boy is Amadeus. 
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Augusta cast ofi Amadeus when she fell m love with Alexander lord of Elbe. 
He may be the boy in the poem 'Heavy hangs the rain-drop’ which in the Gondal 
MS. is headed 'A. E. and H. C.’ (no. 186). A. E. may be Alexander of Elbe, in 
wMch case he was the child of misfortune — 

Never has his grim fate 
Smiled since he was bom. 

E/. C. is a golden-haired, blue-eyed girl, a 'child of delight’, Who comes to comfort 
him. These initials never .appear again, and from the description it seems as if 
she was not a human being, but a supernatural good spirit, like the spirit who 
helps a lost traveller in 'The night was dark, yet winter breathed’ (no. 95). It was 
Alexander’s dark fate to marry Augusta. 

The reason for supposing that Amadeus and Angelica were banished to Gaaldine 
is 'the oath within the cavern’d hall’, for the prison caves of Gaaldine are mentioned 
elsewhere. Apparently one or more of the kingdoms of Gaaldine was a dependency 
of Exina, whether by conquest, colonization or alliance. Amadeus and Angelica 
escaped or were released from prison and stirred up a revolt against Exina in 
Gaaldine ; this was the blow that they both together struck. Augusta and Alexander 
came to Gaaldine to quell the revolt, and there was a battle by Lake Elmor or 
Ehaor in which Alexander was killed. This is one of the most important events in 
Gondal history, and there are a number of poems about it. The first in the book of 
Gondal Poems, 'There shines the moon, at noon of night’ (6 March 1837, no. 9), 
gives Augusta’s memory of the disaster long afterwards. In '0 Day! he cannot 
die!’ (2 Dec. 1844, no. 180) she describes the scene at the time. There are six 
fragments written in August 1837, beginning 'The battle had passed from the 
height’, which are e^dently a sketch for a long poem on the battle (nos. 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22). The last of these is significant: 

Lady, in your palace hall. 

Once perchance my face was seen ; 

Can no memory now recall 

Thought again to what has been ? 

Amadeus must be finding Augusta beside the body of Alexander. The fragment 
‘Why do I hate that lone green dell’ (9 May 1838, no. 60) with the initials A. G. A; 
refers to the same incident. Augusta met a noble foe who was at first full of cold 
and scornful pride, but his heart was softened by her distress ; he comforted her, 
and for a Httle while she imagined that she might be a different woman, but 

Before a day — an hour — ^passed by, 

My spirit knew itself once more. 

Amadeus and Angelica had as their ally Douglas, a desperate outlaw ; he was the 
soldier who killed Alexander of Elbe, and while Augusta mourned by her husband’s 
body, her troops were pursuing Douglas. The story is told as a song, with a few 
lines of setting evidently modelled on The Lay of the Last Minstrel y 'Well, narrower 
draw the circle round’. The song, Douglas' Bide^ begins 'What rider up Gobekin’s 
glen’ (11 July 1838, no. 75). Douglas rides into the heights of the mountains, 
followed by men 'Whose breasts have burst through the battle’s worst’. Their 
leader encourages them : 

Now, my bold men, this one pass more, 

This narrow chasm of stone, 

And Douglas for our sovereign’s gore 
Shall yield us back his own ! 

But Douglas dislodges a pine tree laid across the chasm; it falls on his pursuers 
and sweeps them away, and Douglas makes good his escape. 
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As Douglas murdered Augusta, both. Miss Ratchford and myself at first naturally 
thought that this spirited poem described his escape after the murder. But this 
cannot be correct, as Augusta, a woman of her hands, gave him a fatal wound 
before he killed her, and his death is described at the end of the poem ‘A. G. iV? 
the Death of’. Also Augusta was killed on a Ipnely moor, not in battle. This 
therefore is an earlier exploit of Douglas ; as Alexander was prince consort he would 
naturally be called ‘sovereign’ by his subjects. 

Perhaps the loss of the men killed by Douglas’s pine tree turned Augusta’s 
victory into a defeat. At any rate we next fimd her a prisoner, probably in Gondal, 
not in Gaaldine. Her description of Alexander’s death (‘0 Day! He cannot die’, 
no. 180, 2 Dec. 1844) has the heading ‘From a Dtmgeon Wall in the North College. 
4 . G. A. Sept, 1826’. This Gondal date is particularly interesting. Emily began 
to write her Gondal poems in 1836, and from this date we see that she imagined 
Augusta as living about ten years before. The Brontes regarded aU educational 
institutions as practically indistinguishable from prisons, and Emily anticipated 
modern slang by calling the prisons of Gondal colleges. The situation seems to be 
that when Exina was in difficulties with “the rebels in Gaaldine, Angora took the 
opportunity to attack, in alliance with the rebels, and overran Augusta’s kingdom. 
Many of her subjects were imprisoned or forced into exile, and the Queen was sent 
back from GaaMne to Angora as a prisoner. In the winter of 1826, as we may 
suppose, Augusta wrote another poem ‘To a Wreath of Snow’ which had drifted 
into her prison cell (‘0 transient voyager of heaven’, Dec. 1837, no. 39). Augusta, 
however, did not languish in prison long. The people of Exina rose against their 
conquerors, under the leadership of the family of Gleneden, about whom there are 
a number of poems; ‘From our evening fireside now’ ‘by R. Glenden’ (17 AprO. 
1839, no. 97) is a lament for Arthur Gleneden, a leader who was killed. There was 
a great battle, in which the losses on both sides were hbavy, but in the end Exina 
won, drove out the rebels and the Angorans, and restored Augusta. The battle is 
celebrated in the poem ‘The busy day has hurried by’ (14 June 1839, no. 104), which 
has the heading ‘ written on returning to the P[alace] of I[nstruction] on tte 10th 
of January 1827’. The Palace of Instruction is a survival from the very early 
kingdom of all the four children; Miss Ratchford gives the particulars in The 
Brontes’ Web of Childhood, pp. 9-10. 

Augusta went to Elbe, where she again lamented the loss of Alexander in ‘ Lord 
of Elbe, on Elbe Hill’ (19 Aug. 1837, no. 16). This has the heading \A. G. A. 
to A. E,’ It has two alternative last verses, both given in the new edition. The one 
printed in previous collections is : 

But thou art now on the desolate sea,. 

Thinking of Gondal and grieving for me ; 

Longing to be in sweet Elbe again ; 

Thinking and grieving and longing in vain. 

But in some MSS. this has been altered to: 

But thou art now on a desolate sea — 

Parted from Gondal and parted from me — 

All my repining is hopeless and vain, 

Death never yields back his victims again. 

It would seem from the first version that Alexander was alive but in exile, from 
the second that he was dead. I think, however, that both versions really ^efer to 
his death; Emily constantly used the sea as an emblem of death, and in a well- 
known passage in Wvihering Heights she pictures the dead longii\g to return to earth. 
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Perhaps she wrote the weaker second version to make the meaning of the poem - 
perfectly clear. There are ten fragments dated June 1838, beginning ‘ ’Twas one of 
those dark, cloudy days' (nos. 65-74) and ending with five lines describing the 
haU of Elbe, "Home of the departed, the long-departed dead’, which seem to be 
the outline of a poem on Elbe Hall. 

As Alexander had prophesied, Augusta recovered from her grief at his loss and 
feU in love again. Her new lover was a young musician, Fernando de Samara ; he 
seems to have been of lower rank than her other suitors, as he is never called ‘lord’ 
and has no territorial designation. He was a foster child in a family consisting of 
a mother and daughter, who Hved near an abbey on the edge of Areon forest, not 
far from the sea. The girl’s Christian name is never mentioned, but she seems to 
have belonged to the family of Alcona. She feU deeply m love with him, though 
sfie was only fourteen; aU the Gondolians were very precocious. Fernando pledged 
himself to her, but he sailed away over the sea. ‘Now trust a heart that trusts 
to you’ (Nov. 1837, no. 33) is probably his fareweU. He wrote her one letter to 
say that his voyage had been prosperous, but she never heard from him again, 
and died of grief ten years later. AU this is told in the dying girl’s confession to her 
mother, " 0 mother, I am not regretting’ (14 Dec. 1837, no. 42). Probably Fernando 
was already dead. After he wrote his one letter home, the next incident of his 
career was his arrival at the court of Queen Augusta. He played his guitar and 
sang to her by Elderno Lake, singing the songs that he had made for his first love. 
She gave him a lock of her hair and a miniature inscribed with the words : ‘ Dearest, 
ever deem me true’ (no. 25), but there was irony in this, for she wearied of him, 
and banished him to imprisonment in Gaaldine, just as sh^ had done with Amadeus, 
without taking warning by her previous experience. Fernando, however, was not 
a practical soldier like Amadeus; his was the emotional, artistic temperament. 
In ‘Thy sim is near meridian height’ (6 Jan. 1840, no. 133) he poured out bitter 
reproaches against Augusta, and regrets for the love he had abandoned. This poem 
is headed ‘F. de Samara written in the Gaaldine prison caves. To A. G. A.’ In a 
gentler mood he thought with regret of his first love, whom he knew to be pining 
for him. The poem (no. 117, 6 Sept. 1839), which begins: 

Alcona, in its changing mood 

My soul will sometimes overfly 

The long, long years of solitude 

That ’twixt our time of meeting lie, 

is printed here for the first time in a coUected edition of the poems, though it has 
appeared in the Publications of the Bronte Society, part xlviii, 1937, in an article 
on ‘The Gondal Saga’ by Helen Brown and Joan Mott. The deserted girl who 
confessed her unhappy love to her mother (no. 42) hved at Areon. This poem, 
no. 117, is addressed to a girl who is pming for her lover at Areon, and it foUows 
that it is probably addressed by Fernando to his first love. It is rather strange 
that he calls her by her famUy name, but this may be simply a question of metre ; 
perhaps her Christian name was too short, like Mary, or too long, Uke Alexandrina. 

Fernando at length escaped from prison, not, like Amadeus, to raise a rebellion, 
but only to cofnmit suicide on a moor, holding Augusta’s portrait in his hand. This 
moor is far away from Gondal, but there is nothing to show that it is in England, 
as Miss Ratchford suggests; Fernando seems to be in Gaaldine. His dying speech, 
‘light Tjp thy halls ! ’Tis closing day’ (1 Nov. 1838, ho 85) is headed ‘F. de Samara 
to A. G. A.’, and this is the heading which Miss Ratchford thinks is a mistake, 
but it seems to me^ inadmissible to correct Emily in this way, and the poem fits 
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logically into the story of Fernando. Perhaps ‘It is too late to call thee now’ 
(April 1840, no. 135) is the girl Alcona’s epitaph on the faithless but still beloved 
Fernando. 

The man who superseded Fernando in Augusta’s fickle heart was Alfred Sidonia, 
lord of Aspin Castle. There are a number of poems to which the initials A, S. are 
attached, but it is not certain that he” was the only person in Gondal with those 
initials. ‘I do not weep; I would not weep’ (19 Dec. 1841, no. 152) is headed 
‘A. S. to G. S.’ In it a child, whose sex does not appear, comforts its brother 
Gerald for the death of their mother, who tenderly loved them, but now lies ‘Md 
heath and frozen snow’. It may be that these children were Alfred and Gerald 
Sidonia, and that their mother had a story which cannot now be identified. 

The long poem Aspin Castle (‘How do I love on summer nights’, 6 Feb., 20 Aug. 
1843, no. 154) gives a fuUer account of Lord Alfred than we have of Augusta’s other 
lovers, and yet it leaves many points uncertain. In the haU of Aspin Castle were 
three portraits, one of Lord Alfred, who was fair-haired and beautiful, next to 
him a little girl, his fair-haired daughter, an infant, very like him, and on the other 
side Augusta ‘In aU her glory, aU her pride’. There is a hint of rivalry between 
Augusta and the baby girl. Lord Alfred neglected the child because he was in- 
fatuated with Augusta; this has suggested that the girl was perhaps the child of 
an earlier^ marriage. A poem beginning ‘Where beams the sun the brightest’ 
(1 May 1843, no 158) is headed ‘To A. S.’ with a Gondal date 1830. It is consolation 
to A. S. (whose sex does not appear) for the loss of a dearly loved woman who was 
drowned at sea. This might be Alfred Sidonia’s first wife, the mother of the fair, 
neglected child. But there is nothing to explain the relationship between A. S. 
and the drowned girl, and another poem, to be mentioned presently, seems to 
imply that the fair child was Augusta’s daughter. 

Augusta expressed her passionate love for Alfred in ‘At such a time, in such a 
spot’ (6 May, 1840, 2& July 1843, no 137), headed ‘A. G. A. to A. S.’, but even in 
this poem there is a defiant note; she repudiates religion for the sake of love. 
Over their marriage hung a shadow of sin, on account of her iU-treament of 
Fernando. Augusta protested earnestly that she alone was to blame, and that 
Afred was perfectly innocent, but from Aspin Castle it appears that in the general 
opinion of her subjects Alfred was equally responsible with her; they believed his 
remorse was so great that his spirit could not rest in its grave. 

There are two versions of one poem, ‘I’m standing in the forest now’, ‘Thou 
standest in the greenwood now’ (no date, no. 110); in this someone questions 
Augusta about the lover with whom she was once seen in the same place. ‘Is he 
false to her, or is she false to him 1 ’ She replies that his heart is faithful in the grave, 
and that she loved him, but her present love is as much greater as the sun is greater 
than the moon. She finds Fernando’s guitar, and though she is moved to tears, 
she feels that she no longer loves him (‘For him who struck thy foreign string’, 
30 Aug. 1838, no. 76). Her miniature was long afterwards found on the moor where 
Fernando killed himself (‘Long neglect has worn away’, no date, no. 25). Perhaps 
it was these discoveries which finally showed Alfred what the relations between 
Fernando and Augusta had really been, and he determined that he could live with 
her no more. Augusta sorrowfully agreed to his decision, and they parted, as they 
thought, for ever. Augusta expressed her grief and remorse in ‘This summer wind 
^ to thee and me’ (2 March 1844, no. 169), headed ‘A. G. A. to A. S.’, and in ‘Yes, 
holy be thy resting-place’ (no date, no. 162), 

We are told in Aspin Castle that Alfred went to England;, there he fell iH; 
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Augusta at once hastened to him, and he died in her arms ('Oh, wander not so 
far away 1’ 20 May 1838, no. 61; 'Sacred watcher, wave thy bells’, 9 May, 1839, 
no. 100). Augusta returned to Gondal, overcome with grief ('Sleep brings no joy 
to me’, Nov. 1837, no. 34). Eventually she met someone who reminded her of her 
lost husband, although he was dark and a stranger ('Where were ye all? And where 
wert thou?’ Oct. 1838, no. 82). Possibly this was Gerald Sidonia, Alfred’s brother. 
But her own end seems to have come before she could embark on another love-affair. 

She went back to Gaaldine and visited Lake Ehior, where she recollected all the 
tragedy of Alexander’s death ('There shines the moon, at noon of night’, 6 March 
1837, no. 9). She spent a night and a day there, with only two companions. Lord 
Lesley and fair Surry, who were betrothed to one another. This was the opportunity 
of Angelica, who all this time had been waiting for her revenge. She persuaded 
the outlaw Douglas, who was in love with her, to help her to murder Lesley, Surry 
and Augusta. Augusta fought hard for her life, and gave Douglas a mortal wound. 
Angelica spurned him and left him to die. A royal guard arrived too late to save 
the Queen, under the command of Lord Eldred, who had all his life been her quiet 
adorer, grieved by her misfortunes and sins, but hoping that a brighter day was 
dawning for her ('Were they shepherds who sat all day’. May 1844, no. 143). He 
was probably the E. W. who composed two laments on her death; 'How few of all 
the hearts that loved’ (11 March 1844, no. 171) and 'The Hnnet in the rocky dells’ 
(1 May 1844, no. 173). 

The fair daughter of Alfred Sidonia, and probably of Augusta, must be the fair 
girl who is seen with a dark lover H. A. in the place where the dark Augusta and 
the fair Alfred once walked, 'In the same place when nature wore’ (17 March 1842, 
no. 153). 

When Lord Eldred gazes on Augusta’s body — 

'Wild morn,’ he thought, ‘And doubtful noon: 

But yet it was a glorious sun, 

Though comet-like its course has run.’ 

This refers back to the early prophecy over the child Augusta, that her life would 
be like the course of the sun on her birthday. 

This reconstruction of Augusta’s story has been worked out from the poems 
without any theory behind it, but when ij is examined there appears a pattern, 
a repetition of two groups, first Angelica, Amadeus, Augusta and Alexander, then 
the girl Alcona, Fernando, Augusta and Alfred; but although the situation is 
repeated, the characters are not the same ; the gentle nameless girl is a very different 
person from the savage Angehca. The novelist in Emily was developing, and she 
was learning how to represent the interplay of situation and character. 

The next most important character in Gondal after Augusta was Julius Brenzaida, 
king of Angora and afterwards emperor. There are twenty poems definitely 
associated with Augusta, besides a number of others that probably relate to her ; 
there are fourteen poems definitely associated with Julius, and, again, a number 
of others that probably relate to him. Naturally one wishes to bring these two 
leading characters into connexion with one another; I once thought that Julius 
was the father of Augusta, while Miss Ratchford says, more surprisingly, that 
Augusta is the same person as Rosina, the wife of Julius. According to her theory 
Julius was Augusta’s third and last husband. But both these suggestions are dis- 
proved by the Gondal dates of two poems. The earlier date of the two is in the 
heading to the poem 'Listen! When your hair, like mine’ (11 Nov. 1844, no. 178), 
which runs 'From a Dungeon Wall in the Southern College. J. B. Sept. 1825.’ 
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The second has already been quoted; it is the heading to the poem 'O Day! he 
cannot die’ (2 Dec, 1844, no. 180), ‘From a Dungeon Wall in the JSforthern College. 
A. G. A. Sept. 1826.’ In the first JuHus addresses Rosina; he has been imprisoned 
on account of their love affair. In the second Augusta sorrows over the death of 
Alexander, which has evidently taken place only a short time before. Thus at the 
time when the love of Julius and Rosina began, Augusta was the devoted wife of 
Alexander of Elbe. She certainly cannot be the same person as Rosina Alcona if 
there is any consistency in her story. The two characteristics of Rosina are her 
ambition, which makes her urge JuHus on to more and more conquests, and her 
fidehty to JuHus, for whom she uttered the great lament, ‘Cold in the earth, and 
the deep snow piled above thee 1 ’ (no. 182, 3 March 1845). Augusta, on the other 
hand, is not ambitious of worldly power; the one war in which she engages was 
forced on her, and is waged only in self-defence, but in' contrast to Rosina she is 
extremely fickle, passionately in love one day, cruelly casting off the old lover to 
take a new one the next. If she is supposed to utter the lament for JuHus, it must 
be considered either hypocritical or ironic, and no one who reads it can beHeve this. 

Rosina Alcona was probably related to Fernando’s nameless love. The begimaing 
of the story is told in the poem beginning ‘Listen ! when your hair Hke mine ’ (no. 178, 
11 Nov. 1844), which, as already mentioned, bears the Gondal date of September 
1825. JuHus was about to sail for the southern isles with a band of companions, 
but stayed in Gondal because he feU in love with Rosina. Although he does not 
seem to have been king at the time, he evidently belonged to the royal family, and 
was not free to marry wherever he liked. The council arrested him; his judge 
addressed to him a long exhortation, impressing upon him that ‘glorious is the 
prize of duty ’, and that on the other hand Love is ‘ a demon-meteor, wiHng Heedless 
feet to guffs of crime’. Charlotte printed the first six verses of the poem as The 
Elder^s Rebuke, with a concluding verse of her own. Instead of this there are two 
verses in the latest edition: 

‘Fain would we your steps reclaim, 

Waken fear and holy shame. 

And to this end, our coimcil well 
And kindly doomed you to a pell 
Whose darkness may, perchance, disclose 
A beacon -guide from sterner woes.’ 

So spake my Judge — ^then seized his lamp 
And left me in the dungeon damp, 

A vault -like place whose stagnant air 
Suggests and nourishes despair ! 

Thus left alone JuHus apostrophises Rosina, naturally but unfairly reproaching her 
for having got him into trouble, and saying that she does not love him nearly as 
much as he loves her, and that he suspects she accepted him fron\ ambition rather 
than from love. JuHus has a disagreeable way of thinking that the women he loves 
are not worthy of him, but in this case his irritation is pardonable. He does not, 
however, express the rage and despair that most of Emily’s prisoners feel; he is 
very much annoyed, but he does not seem to expect his imprisonment to last long. 

This must have been the time when Amadeus and AngeHca were plotting the 
rebelHon against Augusta in Gaaldine. Perhaps the young men who sailed from 
Gondal were sent by Angora to help the rebels. On this reckoning the great battle 
in which Al^ander of Elbe was kiUed and Augusta taken prisoner happened in 
the summer of 1826. We next find JuHus in Gaaldine in winter-time, probably 
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the winter of 1826, when -Augusta was in prison. Julius may have been released 
and sent out to Gaaldine with reinforcements for the rebels. 

Julius fell in love with a maiden of Gaaldine called Geraldine S. Miss Ratchford 
says that she is the same person as Augusta, but while it is true that Geraldine 
played the same part in the love affair of Rosina and Julius as Augusta did in that of 
Fernando and the nameless girl, Geraldine cannot be the same person as the 
imprisoned Augusta. Julius and Geraldine met on a moor beneath an ancient thorn 
tree in the snow, but when spring came he bade her adieu, probably when he set 
out on the summer campaign. Meanwhile in Gondal Exina had won the victory 
over Angora and Augusta was set free; presumably peace was made between the 
two countries, but fighting went on in Gaaldine, perhaps not between Exina and 
Angora, but between Angora and the independent kingdoms of Gaaldine. In the 
autumn Julius returned to the neighbourhood where Geraldine hved, and in a song 
invited her to meet him again beside the old thorn — ‘Geraldine, the moon is 
shining’ (17 Oct. 1838, no. 80), ‘Song by Julius Brenzaida to G. S.’ She however 
repulsed him ; she told him that they had said Adieu for ever, that hard commands 
were laid upon her to see him no more, and that she had been threatened with 
imprisonment for disobedience. Julius was extremely offended by this insult as 
he considered it. He told her that if threats could make her give him up, she was 
false and cold, and he would return to someone who appreciated him properly, 
evidently Rosing (‘I knew not ’twas so dire a crime’, ‘ J. Brenzaida to G. S.’, 
17 Oct. 1838, no. 81). Unfortunately, just as Julius had convinced himself that he 
loved no one but Rosina, Geraldine, stung by his reproaches, defied her hostile 
family (presumably the people who laid their hard commands upon her), and flung 
herself upon his protection. At least this seems to explain the situation in which we 
next find her, when she is in hiding and the mother of Brenzaida’s child. The scene 
of the poem called Oerald^ne (‘’Twas night: her comrades gathered all’, 17 Aug. 
1841, no. 150) is Zedora, which we know from the list ha Anne’s geography book 
to have been part of Gaaldine ruled by a viceroy. Perhaps it was a dependency of 
Angora, and the base from which the Angoran army invaded the other kingdoms 
of Gaaldine. Evening is falling, and Geraldine lies in a cave surrounded by palm- 
trees and cedars, singing her baby to sleep, attended by only one faithful friend, 
perhaps a nurse, the speaker in the poem, who calls Geraldine ‘my lady’. Far 
away they see the lights of a walled city wher^ Geraldine’s comrades are holding a 
festival, but Geraldine is happy singing to her child, and tracing its likeness to 
Brenzaida. Her attendant, however, is sad and full of anxiety for the mother and 
child. The baby’s sex is never mentioned, but from the poem called in the Gondal 
MS. ‘Farewell to Alexandria’ (‘I’ve seen this dell in July’s shine’, 12 July 1839, 
no. 108), it seems that the child was a girl, called Alexandria. Alexandra (the 
omission of the ‘r’ may be accidental) was one of the kingdoms of Gaaldine, 
according to Anne’s list ; Julius’s daughter was very likely named in remembrance 
of one of her father’s conquests. For aU the time that the intrigue with Geraldine 
was going on, the chief occupation 'and interest of Julius was the conquest of the 
kingdoms of Gaaldine. The city of Tyndarum was taken by storm (‘A sudden 
chasm of ghastly tight’, 14 Oct. 1,837, no. 29). The city of Zalona was starved into 
submission after a long and terrible^ siege (‘All blue and bright in glorious light’, 
Gondal MS., 24 Feb. 1843, no. 156). Zalona is another of the kingdoms on Anne’s list. 

At this point in the story, about the Gondal year 1828, Julius peems to have 
returned to Gondal and become king of Angora. Whether he succeeded to the 
crown constitutionally, or whether he led his victorious army home and seized the 
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crown for himself, does not appear. He would now naturally want to marry Rosina 
Alcona, both because he really loved her, and also to score off the council who had 
formerly interfered with his love affair and imprisoned him, but Geraldine with the 
child followed him to Angora, creating a very awkward situation. The poem which 
was printed under the name of The Outcast Mother, but which Emily called 'A 
Farewell to Alexandria’ (no. 108), is probably spoken by Geraldine, although her 
name is not mentioned. She and the child have hved on the moors since the 
summer, and in the fine weather they were happy enough : 

And, oh ! I’ve seen such music swell, — 

Such wild notes wake these passes lone, — 

So soft, yet so intensely felt," 

So lovs yet so distinctly heard; 

My breath would pause, my eyes would melt. 

And my tears dew the green heath-sward. 

But now it is wdnter, and Geraldine is in utter despair. It is snowing; the drifts 
are overwhelming, and in the end she abandons the child, whom she believes to 
be dying. On the same day as she wrote this poem (12 July 1839), Emily wrote 
a fragment of forty-six lines in octosyllabic couplets modelled very closely on Scott, 
describing the arrival at a shepherd’s cottage of a beautiful but sinister strtoger, 
a man with basilisk eyes (no. 107). He is more like Charlotte’s Zamorna than any 
of Emily’s characters, but this is due to the fact that he is so Byronic. I think that 
he is JuHus, who had either broken fibnally with Geraldine — Whence her despair and 
abandonment of the child — or else he had been moved by remorse to bring help to 
his victims, but had been unable to find them, and believed they had perished 
in the snow. , ^ 

There seems however every reason to suppose that they both were saved, though 
not together. Another character comes into the story, Blanche, who had once been 
a court lady, but now Hved like a gipsy on the moors ; perhaps she had been ruined 
in the war of 1826-7. At any rate her troubles were 'not through age and not 
through crime’ ('None of my kindred now can teU’, June 1838, no. 64). A fragment 
beginning 'Redbreast, early in the morning’ (Feb. 1837, no. 7) has no Gondal 
names or heading, but it fits in appropriately here, as it describes how someone 
bowed down by constant sorrow found a little child lying deserted on the moor in 
winter-time, and at the same time heard a strain of wild music. This seems to be 
Blanche discovering the baby Alexandria. The theme of music runs through all 
this story of Geraldine and her child. Julius sings to Geraldine, Geraldine sings to 
her baby; Geraldine hears strange music on the moor, Blanche hears wild music 
when she finds the child. There follows a song 'To A. A. by Blanche’ beginning 
'This shall be thy lullaby ’ (May 1838, no. 62). She has taken the child across lake 
Elderno and they are now crossing the sea, but though there is a storm the baby 
sleeps peacefully. A. A. may stand for Alexandria Angora, but Blanche of course 
could not know that that was the foundling’s name. Blanche seems to have taken 
‘ the little girl to Ula’s Isle, an island off the coast of Gaaldine; Ula and Zedora are 
sometimes mentioned together, so Alexandria had almost gone back to her birth- 
place. She was brought, up in Ula’s Hall, which seems to have been a sort of 
board-school for young ladies, where, it goes without saying, she was unhappy. 

On 19 July 1839, the week after she wrote 'A Farewell to Alexandria’ and the' 
description of the stranger in the shepherd’s cottage ('And now the house-dog 
stretched once more’, 12 July 1839, no. 107), Emily began to describe the re- 
cognition scene between Geraldine and Alexandria, when they at last met, or at 
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least so I interpret the verses beginning ‘Come hither, child; who gifted thee' 
(no. 109), against which, in |}he margin, there is written a quotation from The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, A lady asks a child how she came to play music which rouses 
painful thoughts in the lady’s breast. The child rephes that she learnt this music 
in Ida’s Had, when she was only six years old; she was sad and"' lonely, and on a 
festal night she sat alone and unfriended in her room when she heard a voice of 
seraph sweetness singing, ‘Three times it rose, that seraph^strain’, and she had 
never forgotten it. Here the mysterious music comes into the story again. The 
fragment ‘It is not pride, it is not shame’ (no. 115) seems to be part of a longer 
poem, never written, giving the conclusion of Geraldine’s story with her recovery 
of her daughter. 

This is leaving King Julius behind in speculations about his child. Returning 
to Angora in or about 1828, we may conjecture that Julius married Rosina, after 
either casting off Geraldine, or becoming convinced that she and her chM were 
dead. He then undertook another campaign in Gaaldine, in which he conquered 
the kingdom of Almedore. He wrote a song of triumph for his victory. Song by 
Julius Angora, ‘Awake, awake ! how loud the stormy morning’ (Dec. 1837, no. 40). 
As he was now Julius Angora instead of Juhus Brenzaida, I assume that he had 
become king of Angora. There is no doubt that he is the same person as Juhus 
Brenzaida. After this victory he took the additional title of Almedore. He was 
now master of the whole of Gaaldine, except IJla, an island, and the kingdom of 
Elseradon, which may have belonged to Exina. Roderic Lesley, who died of 
wounds on the field of victory in 1830 (Gondal date), may have been Juhus’s 
general in this campaign (‘Lie down and rest, the fight is done’, 18 Dec. 1843, 
no. 164). 

After the murder of Queen Augusta, her successor on the throne of Exina seems 
to have been Bang Gerald. As we know nothing about the way in which the Gondal 
crowns descended, this may have been Gerald Sidonia, the brother of Alfred, 
Augusta’s husband. Again, Gerald may have been Augusta’s son; if so he must 
have been very young, as Augusta herself died comparatively young, but if 
Gerald was the child of her first marriage, with Aexander of Elbe, he might be 
fifteen or sixteen, which was probably old enough to rule in Gondal, where almost 
everyone was very young. 

King Gerald, whatever his descent, was a kinsman of King Juhus, and the two 
met at a great ceremony in a cathedral, where they swore never-dying union; but 
King Juhus was already plotting treachery. This scene was revealed by magic or 
clairvoyance to someone far away on a moor, who set off on horseback to warn 
Gerald, but he was stopped at a dangerous ford by a strange woman. Was it 
Angehca, stih bent on revenge? There are three fragments of a poem telling this 
story, ‘It’s over now; iVe known it all’ (no. 55), ‘The wide cathedral Isles are 
lone’ (no. 56), and ‘Oh, hinder me by no delay!’ (no. 57) (March 1838). Juhus 
suddenly attacked Exina and took King Gerald prisoner; perhaps Gerald was 
wounded in the fight, at any rate he died in prison. The poem ‘His land may burst 
the gaUing chain’ (undated, no. 125) describes his imprisonment and death. His 
general, Gleneden, was also taken prisoner. Arthur Glenedendought and feU in the 
war of 1826-7 ; this is another of the family. He was takeriprisoner in the spring, 
and probably sent to Gaaldine, as were most important prisoners of state. Exina 
however put up a desperate revsistance for the rest of the year, and early in the 
following spring King Juhus set out to complete his conquest, leaving Ms wife 
Rosina very ill and unconscious in a fever. He won a complete victory in the south 
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country, but on his return to his palace he was assassinated at the celebration of his 
triumph. His murderer, evidently an Exina patriot, was immediately cut down. 
All this was revealed in a fevered dream to Gleneden in his distant cell (‘Tell me, 
watcher, is it winter?’ 21 May 1838, no. *^63). There is another description .of the 
assassination , in ‘King Juhus left the south country’ (30 April 1839, no. 98). 
Queen Rosina recovered from her illness, and begged for news of the war. She was 
convinced of her husband’s victory. Her attendants gradually broke to her the 
story of his success and his death (‘Weeks of wild delirium past’, 1 Sept. 1841, 
no. 151). 

There is a poem ‘0 God of Heaven ! the dream of horror’ (7 Aug. 1837, no. 15) 
which has no Gondal heading'^or names, but the subject is the return to freedom of 
a prisoner, who in prison was troubled by fearful dreams, but who is now sailing 
over, the sea with a brother or a sister to ‘thy father’s home and mine’. One hopes 
that this was Gleneden, and that he was at last released and restored to his friends. 
After the death of King Juhus it seems that Exina recovered its independence and 
those who had been driven into exile returned. There was another great ceremony 
in the cathedral (‘The organ swells, the trumpets sound’, 30 Sept. 1837, no. 28), 
in which the speaker reproaches the celebrants because none of them s^em to 
remember who sleeps below, in a dark cell under their feet, evidently a tomb, not 
a prison. This may be a reference to the unfortunate King Gerald. 

The only further record of Queen Rosina is her great lament, ‘Cold in the earth, 
^and the deep snow piled above thee’ (March 1845, no. 152); of which the Gondal 
date was fifteen years after the death of King Juhus (or the Emperor Juhus, he 
seems to have taken the title of Emperor on conquering Exina). Henry Angora is 
mentioned in Emily’s diary letter of 1845. The poem ‘In the same place, where 
nature wore’ (17 May 1842, no. 153) is headed ‘H. A. and A. S.’ H. A. might be 
Henry Angora and A. S. the daughter of Augusta and Alfred Sidonia. Their 
marriage would unite the kingdoms of Angora and Exina and end the nationalist 
wars. But this was not the end of strife in Gondal, for then the class war broke out 
between royahsts and repubhcans. Some of Emily’s latest and finest poems are 
about this last period of Gondal history, but in it there was no one dominating 
character, like Augusta or Juhus. 

"" M. Hope Dobbs 
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SOME AMBIVALENT WORDS AND AN ETYMOLOGY 

I 

Language is anything but logical, whether in the use of grammatical forms, in 
syntax, or in the meaning it attaches to words. All its rules are post factum, and 
even when they can be formulated there are few that show no exceptions. It 
develops as a product of mind and life and displays in no' small measure the 
l^aywardness and impulsiveness of the one as well as the variety and complexity 
of the other. At times its terms are clear-cut and precise, at others elliptical and 
allusive, according as the need for clarity or the trend towards economy of ep)rt 
prevails in its development. It has also its playful, freakish and exuberant moments. 

The purpose of this essay is to examine some cases of ambiguous meaning 
attached to words, with a view to rendering acceptable an etymology which, 
I believe, has not yet been put forward. 

The particular ambiguity with which we are concerned is that of words which 
can be applied at will to either of two or more parties (animate or inanimate) 
involved in a single process, act, or relationship. Thus: ‘I sit in an arm-chair; 
the chair is comfortable and I am comfortable in it.’ 'I receive news which makes 
me sad — I receive sad news. ’ ‘ The player plays well because the pitch is playing well.’ 
Similarly: T find these apples easy to cook; they cook easily; they are good cookers, 
but not good eaters.’’^ 'The barber shaves quickly because the razor shaves smoothly 
and the customer shaves easily.’. It is only after a little reflexion that one realizes 
how illogical, or alogical, and how convenient are these commonplaces of everyday 
speech, and how cumbersome our language would be without them.^ 

The words relating to the five senses are particularly prone to this ambighous 
use. 'I feel the cold wind; the wind feels cold;’ 'I look him over, and he looks 
trustworthy.’ 'I smell the rose, and the rose smells .sweet.' 'I taste the food, and 
the food tastes wholesome.’ It is for no a priori reason, but a mere accident of 
language development, that touch, hear, and see (cp. Germ, aussehen) have not the 
same ambivalence. In French, the verb for ‘to smell’ alone possesses this double 
value: 'je sens la rose, et la rose sent bon'. But here French goes even further than 
Enghsh and uses or used ambivalently the verbs embaumer (ht. ‘to make balmy’) 
mdflairer (‘to scent ’, e.g.flairer le danger) ; cp. lejardin embaumait lafieur d'oranger 
(‘was filled with the scent of orange blossom’); le mets flairait {now fleurait) le clou 
de girofie (‘the dish had a scent of cloves’). Similarly, and a fortiori, words* con- 
noting a reciprocal obhgation between individuals, like debt, to hire, Fr. louer, can 
be said of both parties, and, in the dual relationship between teacher and pupil, 
both standard French and popular English use the pupil’s word (cp. cela vous 
apprendra, ‘that’ll learn you’, il m'apprend le g^ec, etc.) for both aspects of what, 
after aU, is a single though joint operation. 

The psychological process underlying these common facts would appear to be 
that the word sufBces to call up the situation, operation, or transaction concerned, . 
and the conte:8^t, circumstantial and verbal, showing how the word is apphed, 
prevents any misunderstanding. In fact, the ambiguity of these words is purely 
theoretical, a dictionary ambiguity. 

^ Cp. French: une rue paasante, 10 places assises, un qua/rtier comm&rqant, etc. 

® Cp, Creenough and Kattredg©, Tforda and tlmr Wq^s in Bnglish Speech, pp. 272-83. 
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Except possibly for embaumer and flairer, the cases mentioned so far will not 
bave struck the reader as in any way strange. Somewhat stranger perhaps is 
popular English You donH suit that hat for That hat doesn't suit you. Just as in the 
twofold operation of teaching and learning, the more important consideration is 
that the pupil should learn, and not that the teacher should teach — whence, no 
doubt, the tendency for the pupiFs word to oust its partner — so here the pre- 
dominant consideration is how the wearer looks in the hat and not how the hat looks 
on the wearer. Then, it may be asked, why not simply You don't look well in that hat ? 
The reluctance to use this formula may be duetto two reasons: You don't look well, 
(i) is itself ambiguous and (ii) mdght be felt to be a trifle impolite. So, popular 
speech, availing itself of the inherent psychological ambivalence of to suit — e.g. 
both a maid and a mistress "get suited’ — ^u^es the verb of the wearer instead of the 
thing worn. It may be, too, that the expression That hat doesn't suit me tends to 
mean "is not to my liking’. 

More striking still is the popular French expression enf oncer son chapeau dans 
sa Ute,^ "to puU one’s hat right down’, "to get due’s head right inside one’s hat’. 
It can be accounted for, we would suggest, as follows: enf oncer, "to stick in’ or 
"to stave in’, derived as it is jflom fond, connotes usually a downward, and, less 
usually perhaps, a horizontal motion: e.g. enfoncer une epingle, enfoncer une porte, 
Enfoncer sa tite dans quelque chose would certainly suggest a downward or hori- 
zontal movement of the head (e.g. dans I'eau, dans lesfeiiilles, etc.) ; hence, doubtless 
(and also because the head remains more or less stationary), the reluctance to use 
the logical enfoncer sa Ute dans son chapeau. The idea of "downward movement’ 
(which is, in fact, performed with the hat) and of "insertion’ are both expressed in 
enfoncer son chapeau dans sa Ute, but the terms chapeau and tHe are quite illogically, 
not to say comically, reversed. 

The last case we shall cite at length is that of Old French devoir, which provides 
examples of a very sharp reversaLof meaning ./When Guiot de Provins in his Bible 
or "world-survey’, written about the beginning of the thirteenth century, declaims 
against the corruption of the papal court at Rome, he says "It is no wonder if the 
Romans are false and malicious’, and proceeds: 

La terre le doit et li lieus, 

the "land and place’ having been the scene of many a crime and martyrdom. "It 
is due or owing to the land’, has become "The land owes it’. The relationship of 
"owing’ is expressed, but the impersonal it, as subject^ has yielded to the psycho- 
logically predominant the land. Elsewhere, speaking of a certain monastic order, 
he says ‘They give to the sick members their rightful pittance as the rule ordains ’ 

Ainsi que la regie le doit, 

i.e. "as the rule owes it’,. instead of "as is their duty to the rule’.^ 

The ambivalence of words of "feeling’, and the alternation of impersonal and 
personal constructions which are both presupposed in the etymology I have to 
suggest, can be further illustrated by French agreer, which means " to find acceptable ’ 
(e.g. agfiez mes hommages) but once meant "to be acceptable’ (e.g. sa venue molt 
m'agree, "his coming is very gratifying to me’), by EngLio sawour of, as against 
Fr. savourer, "to relish ’, by the two mefinings of Engl, relish (noun) and Fr. gout (of 

^ See Petit Larousse, s.v. Bypallage. to do with the weather’, which was close and 

® A B.B.C. announcer, describing the tennis thundery — a disconcerting suggestion, if taken 
at Wimbledon, said that the play was a little literally. 
listless, and continued: ‘it may have something 
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persons and things), by Engl. I am agreeable (^I consent’), I like it (orig. it likes me), 
it grieves me and I grieve (Old Fr. from which to grieve was borrowed does not use 
the latter construction), and by Engl. I shall do as I please, compared with Fr, 
comme il me plaira. 

II 

The etymology in question is that of Fr. savoir gre, "to be grateful’. The expression 
is so familiar and composed of such familiar elements that the peculiarity of this 
use of savoir is not at once apparent. Ore itself has interesting semantic features. 
Coming from Latin gratum, it should mean "a pleasing thing’, and Littre’s first 
meaning for it is ‘ ce qui plait ’. But his examples, ‘almost without exception, convey 
the idea of "pleasure felt’ or "good will’ rather than "pleasure given’ (e.g. se marier 
centre le gre de ses parents), and thus illustrate the same switch-over of meaning as 
we have seen in other words. 

That a word connoting "pleasure felt’ should take on the specialized meaning 
of "gratitude’ offers no difiiculty. Gratitude itself is related to gratxts; "a grateful 
prospect ’ is pleasing prospect’ ; and "I should be glad of your help-’ is but another 
way of saying "I should be grateful for your help’. The point which really needs 
explanation is the use of savoir in connexion with gr^ to mean Ho feel gratitude’, 
i.e. as an equivalent of ressentir or eprouver, or porter in 'porter de la reconnaissance 
a quelqu’un’. 

Let us go back to the origin of savoir. It comes from Vulgar Latin sapere, 
Classical saper-e. sapere meant first of all "to taste’, of things, then "to taste’, 
of persons, then "to have taste’, "to show discrimination’ and, finally, "to know’. 
It was with the latter meaning that it was used in popular speech as a highly 
successful rival to the classical scire, a less full-bodied word, which, when amplified 
to ISKIRE or ESKiRB, as it would tend to be in pronunciation, had the further 
disadvantage of being in close homophonic contact with exire.^ But, backed up 
as it was by its etyifiological associates: sapidum (Fr. sade), male SAPinuM (Fr. 
maussade), to say nothing of saporem and its offshoots saporosxjm and saporare 
(Fr. saveur, savoureux and savourer), it did not lose entirely its earlier meaning, 
which, though enfeebled, persists, or persisted, alongside its lusty rival, in a 
number of Bomance languages, e.g. Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. In French, 
the following extract from Eustache Peschamps (cit. Godefroy, s.v. Saveir) : 

Leur potage savoit les pos 

Et leur sausse n’estoit que vin, 

shows us the meaning of "to savour of’ surviving till the fourteenth century, and 
an earlier text shows us the verb savoir used with the "active ’ meaning of ‘to smeU ’, 
a development which clearly goes back to one of the primary values of Latin 
sapere : 

Que por Fulleis qu’il savoient 

Disoient que c’erent espisses; 

i.e. "For because of the roasting they smelt, they said it was spices’ (Baoul de 
Houdan, Songe d'enfer, cit. Godef. ibid.). Admittedly, this and similar uses of 
savmr are in decline in medieval jBYencl^. In the passage from Baoul de Houdan, 
fdr instance, there is a variant reading sentoient (v. Godef. s.v. Usleis) ; and in a 
passage from Eneas (11. 3479-80) : 

Mais bien li poist ou mat li sace, 

^ Droit li estuet que il me face, 

^ Cp. m for ash in poptilar English, and Fdisqm for Fdix in French. 
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where we have an interesting impersonal use of the verb (^be it right cumbersome 
or distasteful to him, he must do me justice’), the words mal U sace are replaced 
in two MSS. by li desplace. None the less, we are justified in assuming that at an 
earlier period this strain of meaning was much more vigorous and that representa- 
tives of MALUM SAPIT Or BONUM SAPIT, for example (cp. the following extract from 
Yvain, 11. 2856-7 : 

Tot manja le pain a I’ermite 
Mes sire Yvains, que hon li sot), 

would be of constant occurrence. If that is so, what could be more natural' thto 
to suppose that, before the disappearance of the adjective oeatus, the expression 
GEATUM SAPIT, meaning ‘it is pleasant to the taste’ or ‘it is gratifying’ (cp. mal li 
sace, above) also existed, and that in the pre-literary period of French, savoir gre 
(or its phonological predecessor) tras used of the object which caused gratification 
(cp. O.F. agreer) before being used of the person gratified? The change-over to 
the modern meaning would of course be facilitated, not to say rendered inevitable, 
by the disappearance of the adjective and by the decay of the primary connotations 
of the verb, acting in conjunction with the natural trend towards ambivalence of 
this kind of expression, a trend which we have amply illustrated above. A passage 
from La Vie dsr St. Thomas (cit. Littr6, s.v. Gri) enables us to visualize how, in 
certain types of sentence, the transference of meaning could very readily come 
about : 

L’apostoiles [le pape] I’asiet [Thomas] juste lui erramment, * 

E bien seit il venuz, 90 li ad dit suvent; 

E mult li seit [sait] hon gre que si grant fais enprent, 

Qu’encontre rei de terre sainte iglise defent." 

Here, if our etymology is correct, li, at an earlier date, would have referred to 
‘the pope’ and sait bon gre would have been impersonal: ‘It is right gratifying to 
him that [Thomas] undertakes ®such a heavy task.’ But, as the earlier meaning of 
savoir became submerged, the verb would become personal and ‘active’ and U 
would be apprehended as referring to the subject of enprent, the source of the 
gratification. 

To sum up, savoir gre ‘to be grateM’, which is a semasiological oddity if savoir 
is SAPEEH ‘to know’ and gre the noun geatum, ceases to be pecuhar if savoir is 
SAPBEB ‘to taste’ and gri, originally, an adjective. On this basis, the verb Joins 
the ranks of verbs of ‘feeling’, prone, all of them, to become ambivalent; and the 
change from *me sait gri, ‘it is gratifying to me’, to ge sais gre, ‘I am grateful’, 
is on all fours with that of cela m' agree to fagrie cela, of it liJces me to I like it, or 
of it grieves me to I grieve at it. (For the reversal from personal to impersonal cp. 
popular Fr. ga me connait for Je m'y connais, a,nd c’est moi for O.F. ce suis-je.) The 
German Dank wissen is clearly but a blind teutonizing of an idiom which could 
only have arisen in a Romance tongue, and, in essence, a double blunder. 

Tahn Gee 
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THE IMPERFECT RHYMES E:I, 0:U IN EARLY 
ITALIAN POETRY 


That the early Italian lyric poets employed the imperfect rhymes e : was 

denied by Parodi in one of his valuable philological studies.^ The proofs furnished 
by him in support of his view may, however, be increased, thanks to additional 
evidence. The documents furnishing such evidence are already knoTO to scholar's. 
But as they have never so far been considered in relation to the problem of im-^ 
perfect rhymes in the early Italian lyric they are well worth examining from such 
a standpoint. Mrst of all one should consider the opinions of early grammarians 
on the subject. In some ways they anticipated the views of nineteenth- century 
scholars oh this subject, and as such they have some historical importance. But 
besides this their investigations on the subject of imperfect rhymes are of interest 
to us since they show how such a subject soon commanded the attention of scholars. 

Unfortunately enough for us Dante never dealt with it in his De Vulgari Elo~ . 
quentia. Had he done so he would have spared much trouble to philologists. It 
was instead Pietro Bembo that started the long line of investigators in this field. 
In his Prose della volgar lingua, first published in 1525, but composed at an earlier 
date, Bembo wrote: 

fi nitre accio da sapere, che gli antichi poeti posero la detta particella poi, etla 
second^ voce dpi verbo nosso, in una medesima rima con tutte queste voci cxxi, lxji, 
cosTTTi, COLTJI, ALTBTTI, FXTi^ si come si logge nolle canzoni di Guido Cavalcanti, et di 
Dino Frescobaldi, et di Dante; lasciando da parte le terze rime sue, che sono vie piti, 
che non si convien, piene di libertlt et d’ardire. Quantunque Brunette Uatini; che fu 
a Dante maestro, pih licentiosamente anchora, che quelli non fecero, o pure pih rozza- 
mente Luna et Persona; Cagione et eomune. Motto et Tutto; Vso et Gratioso, sapere 
et venire, et delF altre di questa maniera ponesse etiandio per rime nel suo Thesoro : 
il quale nel vero tale non fu, che il suo discepolo furandogliele se ne fosse potuto aricchire,® 

Bembo approached the problem without reaching any possible solution of it. It 
was left instead to the members of the commission entrusted with the bowdlerizing 
of the text of the Becameron to suggest an explanation for it. In their report 
published in 1574, these scholars wondered whether the rhymes e: i,o:u, might 
possibly be due to a great closeness between e and i, and o and u in early pro- 
nunciation.® Such an explanation was, however, put forward only tentatively as 
a possibility. It was none the less accepted as the actual truth by Celso Cittadini, 
who m his Origini della toscana favella, which appeared in 1604, emphasized the 
great closeness between o and u, at the same time explaining the rhyme o:u on 
these grounds.^ The views of the sixteenth-century scholars on imperfect rhjunes 
held the field for a long time. Even so eminent a scholar as the late Ernesto Monaci 
conformed with the views Of his Renaissance predecessors,® and it was only Parodi 


^ E. G. Parodi, ‘Rima siciliana, rima aretina 
e holognese’, BvMettino della Societd Dantesm 
Italiam, 3i.s. xx (1913), pp. 113-42. 

^ he Prose di if. Pietro Bembo (VeneAa, 1552), 
pp. 231-2. 

* Annotationi et IHscorsi sopra ahuni luoghi 
dd Becameron di if. Qiomnni Boccacci fatte dalli 
moUo Magmfici ^JSig. Bejndati da loro Altezze 
Berenissime (Fiorenza, 1574), sigg. G4r-v. 

* Le origini' della toscama faveUa del Signor 
Cdso Cittadini (Siena, 1628), pp. 11-13. Present 


circumstances have prevented me from seeing 
Claudio Tolomei’s ‘La rima che cosa sia e quante 
lettere bisogna rimare’ and ‘Belle rime proprie 
e delle improprie’, both of which are still un- 
published and preserved in MS. Biblioteca 
Comunale, Siena, H. vxc, 15. References to the 
question of imperfect rhymes probably occur in 
these two treatises. 

* G. Bertoni, ‘Intomo aUe question! suUa 
lingua nella lirica italiana delle origini’, Biudi 
M^ievali, i (1904-5), pp. 587-8. 
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that was able to produce a final explanation to this very knotty problem in the 
aforementioned study 

To return for a moment to the Renaissance grammarians, it might seem perhaps 
strange that with all their critical insight, and this was often very remarkable, 
they should never have connected the formation of imperfect rhymes with scribal 
interference. Particularly strange, since the fact that scribes were apt to give a 
dialectal complexion to their transcripts of vernacular texts had been fully realized 
during the Cinquecento.^ 

It is generally accepted now that the early Italian lyric poets employed perfect 
rhymes, these often becoming imperfect when they were not possible in the scribe’s 
dialect. A typical example of the destruction of rhymes at the hand of scribes can 
still be seen. Some years ago Bertoni brought to light and published a Florentine 
version of part of the Lihro of Ugu 9 on da Laodho.^ This text is far from being a 
conscious translation of the Lombard original into Florentine. Rather than that, 
it might be described as a transcript of the poem by a scribe fi’om Florence. The 
inevitable result of this was that in this copy Ugu9on’s poem acquired a distinctly 
Florentine flavour. JSTow this Florentine ‘edition’ of the Lihr.o shows exactly how 
imperfect rhymes were started. As a comparison of the Lombard original with the 
Florentine transcript shows, only too often rhymes perfect in the original became 
imperfect in the Florentine rendering. The following are a few examples : 


Lombard Text 
Claude li fo le man e li pei 
da quili pessimi g-udei (907-8). 

Lo corpo vol cugar e cir 
e ben cal9ar e ben vestir (1091-2). 
Qtielor terr4 per lo camin 
del dives qe fe la rea (1241-2). 


Florentine Text 

Chiavati li furo li mani et piedi 
dalli cmdelissmii Qivdei (116-17). 
Lp corpo vole giocar e ridere 
e ben cal 9 are e ben vestir e (233-4). 
Coloro terranno per lo camino 
del dive e farh fine (283-4). 


As these exaniples show, Lombard rhymes often failed to turn into Florentine 
rhymes; and whenever this occurred, it led to the creation of a false rhyme in the 
Tuscan text. 

A similar vanishing of the rhyme may be seen in some transcripts of Tuscan 
poems in the Memoriali Bolognesl^ Just to give one instance, the text of one 
of Cino da Pistoia’s poems in a Bolognese Memoriale shows the false rhyme 
ociso : vixo,^ while .the Tuscan text of the poem shows instead the correct rhyme 
ucciso : viso. 

It seems unlikely that dialectal influence should have been totally responsible 
for the introduction of false rhymes. Besides this, the way in which lyrical poetry 
was transcribed during, the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries must also have 
contributed to it. Since the sixteenth century each line in a poem occupies a line 
of print. As a result of this all the rhyme words stand at the end of a fine, and in 


^ Supra, p. 134, n. 1. 

2 Annotationi et Liscorsi^ sig. Bdlr. 

® G. Bertoni, ‘Un rimaneggiamento toscano 
del Libro di Ugu§on da Laodho’, Studi Medievali, 
I (l904-5), pp. 235-62. It was also re-publisiied 
by Bertoni in Lendiconti della R. Accademia dei 
Lincei, ser. v, xxi (1913), pp. 607-84. Tbe original 
Lombard text is in Las Buck des Ugugon da 
Laodho, ed. A. Tobley (Berlin, 1884). 

* On which cf. G. Carducci, Intomo ad alcune 
rime dei secoU xiii e xiv ritrovate nei Memoriali 
deir Archivio Notarile di Bologna (Imola, 1876); 
F. Pellegrini, ‘Rime inedite dei secoli xin e xrv 


tratte dai libri dell’ Archivio notarile di Bologna’, 
llPropugnatore, n.s. ni (1890), pp. 113ff. ; E. Levi, 
‘Oantdene e ballate dei secoli xin e xw dai 
“Memoriali” di Bolognsi’, Sttidi Medievali, iv 
(1912-13), pp. 279-334. 

® Levi, op. cit. p. 301. For the influence of the 
scribes’ dialect on the copying of vernacular 
lyrics cf. also MS. Vatican Library, Barb. lat. 
3963, partly copied by and partly for Niccolo de 
Rossi of Treviso between 1326 and 1335, and 
published in II canzoniere Vat, barb, lat, 3953, 
ed. G. Lega (Bologna, 1905), 
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poems with lines of uniform length, also more or less one above the other, so that 
they easily catch the eye. But this was not the case in early manuscripts. In these 
the transcription of lyric poetry differed little from that of prose. If we take for 
instance the following stanza from Dante’s Vita Nuova, vn: 

O voi che per la via d’Amor passate 
attendete e guardate 
s’egli e dolore alcun, quanto il mio grave; 
e prego sol eh’audir mi sofferiate, 
e poi imaginate 

s’io son d’ogni tormento ostale e chiave. 

Amor, non gi^ per mia poca bontate, 

ma per sua nobiltate 

mi pose in vita si dolce e soave 

and we glance at the transcript of it in MS. Vat. Chigiano L. v.^176, fo. 15 r, we 
shall find it copied thus : 

O voi che plavia damor passate attendete t guardate (glie do lore alcun quantol 
mio graue.'" Et priego solehaudir misoffriater" c poi ymaginate."^ sio son dogni dolore 
ostello 3 chiaue Amor non gia pmia poca bontate ma psua nobiltate r' mi pose i 
vita si dolce 3 soaue. . , 

With verse copied in this way, false rhymes would hot catch the eye as easily as 
in poetry transcribed in the modern- fashion. They would not, since the reader’s 
eye would not be able to detect at once a rhyme word from another one. Now in 
as far as rhymes are concerned, the visual element is of considerable importance. 
Such an importance is brought home to us particularly in English poetry, where 
purely visual rhymes often occur.^ Hence it seems only likely that the way in 
which vernacular lyrics were transcribed during the Middle Ages helped con- 
siderably the creation of imperfect rhymes, since scribes would not have their eyes 
particularly caught by the rhyme words.^ 

Amongst the evidence supporting the view that the early Italian lyric poets 
never employed the imperfect rhymes e:i, o:u, great authority must be assigned 
to the Vatican manuscript of the Documerdi d'Amore by Francesco da Barberino.^ 
This manuscript is, as far as we are concerned, invaluable. It is so, since it is the 
only early Tuscan poetic text which has come down to us in the author’s auto- 
graph.^ Moreover Francesco da Barberino^ was a contemporary of Dante, and he 
was in contact with some of the poets of the so-called stil nuovo.^ Hence his 
autograph, which was probably finished about 1315,^ places before us both the 
language and spelling habits of an early Tuscan poet uncontammated by scribal 
interference. Now many of the words which caused the imperfect rhymes e : i 


^ Of. H. C. Wyld, Studies in English Rhymes 
from Surrey to Pope (London, 1923), pp. 56-7. 

^ It is interesting to note that the way in 
which Terence's Comedies were transcribed 
caused them to be considered as prose in the 
later Middle Ages, of. P. S. Alen, The Age of 
Erasmus (Oxford, 1914), p. 35, n. 1. 

® MS. Vat, Barb. 4076. For a description of 
this MS. cf. I Documenti d' Amore di Francesco 
da Barhenno secondo i mdnoscritti originali a cura 
di Francesco Mgidi (Roma, 1905-27), iv, pp. 
xvi-xxiii. 

* Of course we stiU possess the autograph of 
Petrarch’s Canzoniere, published in II Canzoniere 


di Francesco Petrarca riprodotto letteralmente dal 
Cod, Vaticano Latino 3195, ed. E. Modigliani 
(Roma, 1904), but this belongs, needless to say, 
to a later age. 

^ On whom cf. especially A. Thomas, Francesco 
da Barberino et la LitUrature Provengale en Malie 
au Moyen Age (Paris, 1883). 

® Thomas, op. cit. pp. 14, 17. 

’ The Italian text of I Locumenti d’ Amore 
was started in Italy and completed in Provence 
in 1308-13 (G. Vandelli, ‘Per la datazione della 
Commedia’, Studi Danteschi, xin (1923), p. 7). 
The extant MS. Vat. Barb. 4076 (A) must have 
been finished before 25 April 1315 (ibid. pp. 8-9). 
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and o:um other texts occur here ; but, and this is most important, in no case do 
they give rise to an imperfect rhyme in Barherino’s manuscript. 

The following is a list of such rhymes in the Documenti d' Amore. In the quo- 
tations, the numerals refer to volume and page in Egidi’s edition. 

^ (1) E;E. dextm : sertestra (i. 27), proffere : chere (il 73), pentere i dovere (i. 204), 

impiere : cherere (i. 257—8), dextro : senextro (i. 330), dece ; desdece (i. 340), cadere : pentere 
(ii. 193), pitette : mette (iii, 114), pentere i there (iii. 290). — Senestra, senextro, are either 
Aretine or Sienese forms, as shown hy i>e. Proffere and pentere show a passage from 
the 4th to the 2nd conjugation, and are common forms in early Tuscan texts, cf. for 
instance pentere in Inferno, xxvn, 119. Impiere is the normal development of impiere; 
pitette is a Gallicism, foR which cf. pitetto, Tristano.Eiccardiano,^ p. 172. There remains 
desdece, in which i>e probably by analogy with detto, disdetto. 

(2) I : i| ditto : scripto (i. 285-6), scripto : e ditto (i. ^296), carpire : sentire : tegnire 
(ii. 271), mtto : scripto (iii. 85), aderitto : ditto (iii). All Latinisms except tegnire which 
is a Sicilian form showing the Sicilian development e>i. 

(3) 0 : 0 . ciascono \ pono (i. 18), troppo i groppo (i. 47-8), troppa : agroppa (i. 62), 
nascoso : chioso (i. 226, ii. 201-2), longozpongo (i. 228, 280-1, etc.), congionte : prompte 
(i. 257), cose : ose (L 281), nascoso : gioso (iii. 137), cose : chiose (hi. 160), aviloppa : stgppa 
(hi. 240), cosa: osa (hi. 394). Longo is a Latinism. The Bolognese development 4>o, 
cf. Gaudenzi,^ § 12, occurs in ciascono, chioso, congionte; gioso is a western and southern 
Tuscan, form, cf. Grandgent,® § 29. 4. Groppo, agroppa, show the normal Tuscan 
' development -w > 0 . 

(4) u : XT. colhoi : nui (i. 13), tutte : condutte (i. 33), colui : nui (i. 35), ascusa : chiusa 
(i. 58-9), tutti : redutti (i. 192), colui : sui (i. 233), cdtrui : nui (i. 307), a tutti : inducti 
(i. 338), reducte : tucte (ii. 59), lui : nui (ii. 99), reducti : tutti (ii. 389), tutti : redutti (iii. 208), 
a nui : costui (iii. 254). Nui is of Sicilian origin, but belongs to the traditional poetic 
language of the time. Also ascusa is a Sicilian form, as shown by 5 > w. Condutte, inducti, 
reducte, reducti, redutti, are Latinisms. Sui is an Aretine form, cf. Parodi, Rima siciliana, 
rima aretina e bolognese, p. 134, besides being a Latinism, and is very frequent in 
early texts. 

As already stated, in no case does Barberino’s autograph manuscript show 
the imperfect rhyme e:i,o:u. Now as this was the practice of a well-known 
literary man writing at the time of the stil nuovo, his authority is of great weight. 
That Francesco da Barberino had a theory of linguistic hybridism does not detract 
from the importance of his manuscript as a witness . For the famous, and often 
quoted, passage in his Reggimento e costumi di donna: 

E parlerai sol nel volgar toscano 
e porrai mescidare alcun volgari 
cohsonanti con esso, 
di que’ paesi, dov’ 4i pib usato, 
pigliando i belli e’ non belli lasciando.^ 

only reflects what was the practice of Tuscan and Bolognese poets at the time, from 
Dante downwards. 

E. Weiss 
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^ II Tristano Riccardiano, ed. E. G. Parodi 
(Bologna, 1896). 

2 A. Gaudenzi, I suoni, le forme e le parole 
deir odierno dialeito della cittd di Bologna (Torino, 
1889), 


® C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1933). 

^ F. da Barberino, Del reggimento e costumi di 
donna, ed. C, Baud! di Vesme (Bologna, 1875), 
p. 15. 



PASCAL AND MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 

Th.e year 1923 was the tercentenary of. Pascal’s birth, and in the Eevue de Mita^ 
physique et de Morale for April- June of that year there appeared a number of 
articles on Pascal written by French philosophers of our times who acknowledged 
their debt to Pascal; the most important were those of Blondel, author of U Action, 
who distinguished the ‘volonte voulante’, or impulse, from the 'volont6 voulue’, 
or choice, and in his insistence on the fundamental antinomy in man’s nature, 
which produces at the same time an exasperation at man’s baseness and an 
exaltation at his divinity, is the modern ^echo of Pascal’s ‘Quelle chimere est-ce 
done que I’homme ! and of Leon Brunschvieg, author of the classical edition of 
Pascal’s Pemdes. These two men are the greatest of Pascal’s ‘disciples’ in France 
in the period after the ‘Age of Reason’, when reason became discredited, while 
intuition and personality were accepted as allies in man’s search for reality. 

At the end of the series, however, came a name less well known in France, that 
of Miguel de Unamuno, and "at the end of his short article-rit is only five pages 
long — one reads ‘Salamanque, 1923’, a city far removed from the main currents^ 
of learning in Enrope in this first quarter of the twentieth century. Yet Miguel de 
Unamuno was one of the most eclectic scholars of our time, a multifarious reader 
and prompt to associate his readings with his own speculations. The article on 
Pascal, however, appears to show a special sympathy between these two minds 
with their personal, non-intellectual approaches to the problem of belief. This 
affinity appears in the opening phrase of Unamuno’s contribution: 

La lecture des Merits que nous a laiss^s Pascal, et surtout celle de ses Pensees, ne nous 
invite pas a 4tudier une philosophie, mais k connaitre un homme, k p6netrer dans le 
sanctuaire d’universelle douleur d’une lime, d’une ame toute nue, et, mieux encore 
peut-toe, d’une ame portant cilice. 

He sees at once the risk he is running by making this approach ; Pascal had written 
{Pensde 64 in the Brunschvieg edition), ‘Ce n’est pas dans Montaigne, mais dans 
moi, que je trouve ce que j’y vois’, so. Unamuno may see in Pascal what resides 
only in himself; but this does not matter, since -‘ce qui fait la force 4ternelle de 
Pascal, e’est qu’il y a autant de Pascal que d’hommes qui, en le lisant, le sentent 
et ne se limitent pas a le comprendre ’. 

Unamuno, himself a Basque, sees in Pascal the contrary influences of two 
Basques, the Abb6 de, Saint-Cyran and St Ignatius of Loyola, the Jansenist and 
th€rJqsuit. He quotes a letter from St Ignatius to the Brothers in Portugal, written 
in 1553, setting out the three degrees of obedience : (i) the mere execution of what 
is ordered, which has little virtue, (ii) making one’s will conform with the will of 
the superior, and (ui) making one’s whole feeling conform to that of the superior. 
In order to make this third degree of obedience rational, therefore easier for a 
thin k ing person, the Jesuits invented a form of probabilism, *and it is against this 
probabilism that Pascal revolted, because he felt his own intellect forcing him to 
adopt it, thus destroying the faith for which he craved. Pascal’s rebellious reason 
revolted against the third degree of obedience, but his feelings carried him 
towards it. 

Pascal, qui se sentait int^rieurement si peu soumis, qui n’arrivait pas k dompter sa 
raison, qui 4tait peut-6tre persuade, mais non convaincu, des dogmes catholiques, se 
parlait ^ lui-meme de soUmission. II dit que oelui qui ne se soumet pas oti il faut n’entend 
point la force de la raison. 
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Submission, the repression of conclusions reached through the workings of the 
reason, is itself a working of the reason, since reason would not submit unless it 
judged that there are certain moments when it paust submit. Further, the Pope 
detests learned men who do not submit willingly to his authority. 

Pascal voulait se soumettre, il prechait 4 lui-meme la soumission, cependant qu’il 
cherchait en g6imssant, qu’il oherchait safts trouvef, et que le silence eternel des ©spaces 
Teffrayait. Sa foi 6tait persuasion, non conviction. 

Pascal’s attitude towards faith is probably the cardinal point in Unamuno’s 
article and in his whole view of Pascal. What does one mean by faith and believing? 
Is faith a conviction based on intellectual examination of data? No, indeed; 
Unamuno re-echoes Pascal’s own words, 'c’est le coeur qui sent Dieu, et non la 
raison. VoilA ce que c’est que la foi; Dieu sensible au coeur, non a la raison’. The 
simple folk who believe without having reasoned out their beliefs are inspired by 
God with a love for him and a hatred for their own sinful natures, he gives them 
the inchnation''to believe, 'il incliue leur coeur a croire’; one will never have 'une 
creance utile et de foi’ unless this inclination is present. The phrase 'une cr6ance 
utile, et de foi’ shows how non-intellectual Pascal’s attitude is; he seeks not 
impartially for the truth, but for a belief which will help him, and deliver him from 
the power of his reason. How can he obtain such a belief? By submission, by 
forcing himself against his judgement to perform the mechanical observances of 
the Catholic faith, by doing things merely through habit. ' Cela vous fera croire et 
vous abStira. — ^Mais c’est ce que je crains. — Et pourquoi? Qu’avez-vous a perdre? ’ 
Here is a purely utilitarian point of view. It is also probabilist, since it calculates 
* the chances of a successful result for an action, and, since it deals with chances, it 
deals with the purely irrational. 

To the question 'Did Pascal really believe?’ Unamuno’s answer is that Pascal 
wanted to believe, had what William James called the 'will to beheve’, and this, 
says Unamuno, is the only faith possible for a man with a knowledge of mathe- 
matics, a clear reasoning faculty and the feeling for objective reality. 

Pascal rebelled against the rational proofs of the existence of God, and recognized 
three sources of belief, reason, custom and inspiration. Pascal was never able to 
believe in God with his reason, says Unamuno, 'il ne s’est jamais convaincu de ce 
dont il etait persuade’ ; therein lies his tragedy. There went on constantly in Pascal 
the conflict between scepticism and dogmatism; he chose the latter because it 
enabled him to acquire a faith which the former 'excluded. Pascal could never 
convince himself rationally of the reality of his ‘connaissances de coeur’ and of the 
supernatural world which he made strenuous efforts to create; his state of mind, 
says Unamuno, is best illustrated by the verse in St Mark, chap, ix, verse 24, 
'I^ believe, 0 Lord, help thou mine unbelief’, which is not belief at all. To bring 
himself nearer to this belief, Pascal makes God immanent, makes him in-sist; not 
ex-sist, thus placing him out of reach of human reason. 

Wherein lies the difference between this mental state and that of the Pyrrhonians ‘ 
whom Pascal attacked because he felt himself inwardly inchhed to Pyrrhonianism ? 
aslis Unamuno. The answer is that Pascal was never resigned to doubt and negation ; 
he needed dogma and searched for it 'en s’abetissant’. His logic is polemic, not 
dialectic; he sought no synthesis b^ween thesis and antithesis, but remained in 
a state of contradiction, conscious of an irremovable antinomy in human nature. 
'Rien ne nous plait tant que le combat, mais non pas la victoire.’ He feared that 
victory might be a victory of reason over faith. He was afraid of peace, which 
might bring him face to face with Nature, that is, reason. 
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In a complete man, is a faith possible which recognizes the possibiHty of demon- 
strating rationally the existence of God? Is St Ignatius’s third degree of obedience 
possible? Only with grace, which is 'une autre tragique echappatoire’. Pascal 
prayed that his reason might assert itself less, and, like the ‘will to believe ’, he had 
the ‘will to submit’. Only in death, however, and through death, did he arrive 
at a reconciliation of the two powerful forcesSrorking within him. ‘ Et aujourd’hui ’, 
concludes Unamuno, ‘il vit en ceux qui, comme nous, ont touch6 son ame toute 
nue avec la nudite de leur ame.’ 

In his work La Agonia del Gristianismo, published in 1931, Unamuno reprints 
this article in Spanish, with a literal translation of the original title of ‘la foi 
pascahenne’, and makes certain additions. The non-intellectual attitude is 
strengthened; what is philosophy? metaphysics, perhaps; but there is also ‘la 
meterotica’, that which is beyond love, which is also ‘la metagdnica’, that which 
is beyond struggle and dreams (hence the title of La Agonia del Criatianismo) . 
Pascal, the incarnation of contradiction and struggle, saw that the Tesuit doctrine 
of passive obedience and implicit faith removed from Christianity its combative 
aspect, and, consequently, its very life. Why, then, says Unamuno, did he say 
‘cela vous abetira’? He was justified as a Christian in doing so in that, whereas 
a man may commit intellectual suicide (‘suicidarse racionalmente’), he may not 
paralyse the rqason of another individual, and this the Jesuits have done; further, 
in making others stupid and childish, they have made themselves stupid an(i 
childish, and Christianity is not alive and struggling in them, but dead and buried. 

We have seen how Pascal interests Unamuno chiefly because Unamuno sees his 
own eiijperience in that of Pascal; his contact is that of soul to soul, hence ‘je vais 
vous presenter mon Pascal’ {Bevue de Mitaplvysique et de Morale^ op.^cit.). In 
chapter m of La Agonia del Criatianismo he says that to be Pascahan one must 
be Pascal; often when reading the works '’of another man he has exclaimed; ‘ jPero 
esto he sido yo 1 ’; not ‘I have thought this’ or even ‘I have felt this’, but ‘I have 
been this’. He has lived again, he writes, with Pascal and Kierkegaard in their 
times, thus they are immortal through him and he will be immortal through others. 
The influence of Pascal on this attitude would be obvious even if Unamuno did not 
acknowledge it by the quotation (Pens^e 64) already mentioned; Montaigne’s soul 
lives again in Pascal, it is the same spirit in them all, as their souls make contact. 

Not only is the heart our means of becoming conscious of the truth about another 
man, but it is also the channel through which we may become conscious of the 
truth about God. Pascal wrote, in ‘De Tart de persuader’ {Pensees, I, m),^ con- 
cerning the ‘verit^s divines’, ‘[Dieu] a voulu qu’elles entrent du coeur dans I’esprit, 
non pas de I’esprit dans le coeur, pour humilier cette super be puissance du raisonne- 
ment, qui pretend devoir Stre juge des choses que la volonte choisit’. In Del 
Sentimiento Trdgico de la Vida^ Unamuno writes (ix, 162) 

Porque Dios sale al encuentro de quien le busca con amor y por amor, y se hurta de 
quien le mquiere por fria raz6n no amorosa. Quiere Dios que el corazon descanse, pero 
qu© no descanse la cabeza, ya que en la vida fisica duerme y deseansa a veces la cabeza, 
y vela y trabaja arreo ©1 corazdn. Y asi, la ciencia sin amor, nos aparta de Dios, y el 
amor, aun sin ciencia y acaso major sin ella, nos lleva a Dios; y por Dios a la sabidurxa. 
iBienaventurados los hmpios de corazon, porque ellos veran^ a Dios ! , 

^ Unless otherwise stated, quotations are from ^ Roman figures refer to chapter, Arabic 
the Pirmin Didot edition of the Pens^es^ Paris, fi,gures refer to page, in the Renacimiento edition, 
1854. The first figure signifies first or second part, Buenos Aires, 1939. 
the second the ‘article’ or chapter. 
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The object of both these philosophers, then, each among thie greatest intellects 
of his age, is to ‘humiliate this haughty intellect’. Pascal shows us (I, iii) how 
tnan, who prides himself on being governed entirely by reason, is in point of fact 
the slave of preconceived and accepted ideas and unaccountable desires, and that 
if one wishes to persuade a man of something, one must flatter his desires and 
fancies, for he is governed by them. Article vt’ of the second part of the Pensees deals 
with the ‘soumission et usage de la raison’; the first sentence reads, ‘la derniere 
demarche de la raison, c’est de connaitre qu’il y a une infinite de choses qui la 
surpassent; elle est bien faible si elle ne va jusque-la’. A most important thing for 
reason to know is when to doubt, when to be certain, and when to be submissive, 
because if one does not know this one does not understand the force of reason. 
We niay observe here that Pascal does not discredit reason altogether, since he 
writes in this article that those men abuse reason also who submit when they 
should exercise independent judgement. Similarly, immediately below, he writes: 

‘ si on soumet tout a la raison, notre religion n’aura rien de myst6rieuxjet de sur- 
naturel’ (and this, infers Pascal, would be an important lack), but also ‘si on 
choque les principes de la raison, notre religion sera absurde et ridicule’. These 
supernatural promptings which come to the heart, but which the intellect cannot 
comprehend, are nevertheless difficult for the ordmary man to interpret correctly, 
since all emotional impulses are unreliable and may contradict former impulses; 
h^nce it is necessary for the reason to keep a check on those impulses, so that those 
which would cause us to perfqrm actions or hold beliefs contrary to what we are 
rationally convinced is the truth will be dismissed as false. The difficulty, a difficulty 
which becomes the stronger in proportion as a man’s intellect is more highly 
developed — and let us again remember that Pascal ' was probably the greatest 
scientist and Unamuno one of the most widely read scholars of their respective 
ages — ^the difficulty is that both these men became conscious of the great power 
of their intellects at a comparatively early age, and acquired the habit of placing 
every new thing in the searching light of reason; this habit persists — Pascal himself 
was only too famihar with the power of habits — ^and in order to obhterate its effects 
one must acquire another habit which will counteract it; ‘il faut s’abetir’, as 
Unamuno constantly reminds himself and us. The knowledge gained through the 
heart is in any case more real than that arrived at through the operation of the" 
intellect, says Pascal (II, i) ; ‘pint a Dieu que nous n’en eussions au contraire jamais 
besoin, et que nous connussions toutes choses par instinct et par sentiment ! ’ But 
Nature has refused us this boon, so we must supplement instinct with reason: ‘les 
principes se sentent ; les propositions se concluent ; le tout avec certitude, quoique 
par diif^rentes voies’. Itds of no use for reason to demand proofs of these ‘prin- 
^ipes’, and ‘cette impuissance ne pent done servir qu’a humilier la raison qui 
voudrait juger de tout ; mais non pas a combattre notre certitude, comme s’il n’y 
avait que la raison capable de nous instruire’. 

Unamuno’s attitude towards our knowledge of reality is strongly influenced by 
that of Pascal which has been outlined above. At the beginning of Del Sentimiento 
Trdgico de la Vida (i, 8), he writes that philosophy is nearer to poetry than to 
sciencOj the latter being merely utihtarian, mechardcal and outside us: ‘nuestra 
filosofia, esto es, nuestro modo de comprender o de no comprender el mupdo y la 
vida, brota de, nuestro sentimiento de la vida misma’ (i, 8). Man, he says, is 
commonly described as a thinkitfg animal, but it might be more accurate to 
describe him as an affective or feeling animal (‘un animal afectivo o sentimental’, 
I, 8). It is feeling, not reason, perhaps, which distinguishes man from the animals : 
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'mas veces he visto razonar a un gato que no relr o llorar’ (i, 8). Later (op. cit. 
VI, 101), he writes: 'Lo que siento es la verdad, tan verdad por lo menos como lo 
que veo, toco j oigo y se me demuestra — ^yo creo que mas verdad aiiu- — ^y la 
sinceridad me ohliga a no ocultar mis sentimientos.’ 

Thus the humbling of the intellect, on which Pascal and Unamuno insist, is 
necessary if one wishes to rise to the greatest heights of human experience, par- 
ticularly if one hopes for faith in God. Pascal writes (I, vii, vii) : 'Ceux qui croient 
sans avoir examin6 les preuves de la religion, croient parce qu’ils ont une disposition 
toute sainte.. . .Ils sentent qu’un Dieu les a faits.' God comes to these people 
through a divine propensity, and they have the good fortune not to be sufficiently 
intelligent to crush the divine impulse: they are able to attain to faith, whereas 
the intellectual man refuses to believe until proofs can be produced, and conse- 
quently never has faith (while he maintains this attitude) because there is no 
satisfactory rational proof of the existence of God, since the metaphysical proofs 
are far abpve the reach of most men, and at best only give a speculative knowledge 
of God (II, XV, II). 'On ne croira jamais d’une creance utile et de foi si Dieu 
n’incline le coeur, et on croira des qu’il rinclinera’ {Pensees, II, vi, vii); as we have 
already seen above, Unamuno quotes this sentence to show that Pascal’s search 
is not for objective truth, since an objective thinker detaches himself from his 
own needs and desires, and truth remains something divorced from his personality. 
Pascal’s nature was too warm to be satisfied with the cold yieldings of reason, and 
much as he would like to have had a basis of reason for his beliefs, he could never 
construct one; Unamuno reminds us (Eevm de Metajphysique et de Morale) how he 
sadly writes, ' si la raison etait raisoimable i . . Whatever may be the base on which 
it be founded, however, Pascal craves for his belief in God, a personal, comforting 
God,, 'un Dieu de comolation,. . .un Dieu qui remplit I’^me et le coeur qu’il 
possMe’, and not merely a sort of mathematician who created the truths of 
geometry and the order of the elements, which is a pagan conception {Pens^, 
II, XV, n). 

Just as Pascal’s head drew him towards the mathematical type of God, while 
his heart pulled him away to the loving and consoling type, producing in him a 
perpetual tension and feeling of contradiction, so Unamuno felt within him two 
powerful and opposing tendencies. In Del Sentimiento Trdgico de la Vida he 
writes (rv, 65) : 

La raz6n ataca, y la fe^ que no se siente sin ella segura, tiene que pactar con ella. 
Y de aqm vienen las tragicas contradicciones y las desgarraduras de conciencia.^ 

In order to gain for faith the better part of the bargain, the element of. will must 
be present. Jxi fact, faith is 

en su esencia . . . cosa de voluntad, no de razon, oomo creer es querer creer, y creer en 
Dios ante todo y sobre todo es querer que le haga. Y asi, creer en la inmortalidad del 
ahna es querbr que el ahna sea inmortal, pero quererlo con tanta fuerza que esta 
querenoia, atropellando a la razon, pasa sobre ella (vi, 99). 

In vol. n of his Emayos, published in 1916, Unamuno devotes an entire chapter 
(chap, vm) to his conception of faith. He boldly re-asserts the will aspect of faith.; 
faith, he says, 'no es* creer lo que no vemos, sino crear lo que no vemos, si, crearlo, 
vivirlo, consumirlo, y volver a crearlo’; this is^'un incesante tormento vital’. We 
are reminded by this passage of Pascal, ‘ je ne puis approver que ceux qui cherchent 
en g^missant ’ . ‘ La fe es la conciencia de la vida de nuestro espiritu ’ ,«says Unamuno 
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(op. cit.), and creation is life, so we must be constantly creating in order to maintain 
life. This feeling of spiritual vitality which came to Unamuno sometimes, and which 
his reason could not repress, corresponds to what Pascal calls T'instinct qui nous 
eieve ’ ; it is the ‘instinct qui nous ^leve ’ which inspired Unamuno to write (op. cit.) 
that faith seeks the impossible, the absolute, the infinite, the eternal, a full life, 
and it is his ‘incesante tormento vital’ which he felt when tryinglto make clear to 
himself this essentially ideal conception, which can scarcely be other than in- 
communicable. 

One of the reasons why Unamuno’s faith is incommunicable is that it is so 
intensely personal. An intellectual conception of God would be demonstrable and 
explicable in its entirety, and would be independent of any subjective considera- 
tions. Unamuno’s faith, however, and his efforts to attain to faith, are dependent 
on the assertion of his personality, and in this he shows a decided Pascalian 
influence. We remember how Pascal saw that men constantly try to be a seif 
different from their own (I, v, in), and Unamuno in the Prologue to his Tres Novelas 
Ejemplares y un Prologo shows that Juan is not one individual but three, Juan as 
he sees himself, Juan as others see him, and the real Juan, who may be hidden from 
everyone, including Juan himself, and this division of personality precludes any 
effort at self-assertion in his case. 

In chap^ vin of the Ensayos, vol. n, Unamuno writes that the individual will 
obtain faith when he finds his own true life and pursues it. The maintenance of the 
continuity of this life is the vety being of the individual {Del Sentimiento Trdgico 
de la Vida, i, 11 et seq.), and Unamuno cannot understand an individual desiring 
to be someone else (op. cit. i, 13, vide Pensees, I, v, in above). He has ‘una furiosa' 
hambre de ser ’ ; similarly {Sentimiento Trdgico de la Vida, lii, 38), ‘ | ser, ser siempre, 
ser sin termino! {sed de ser, sed de ser mas! j hambre de Dios! jsed de amor 
eternizante y eterno ! { ser siempre I j ser Dios ! ’ WeU does Unamuno entitle this 
chapter ‘Hambre de inmortalidad’. 

Pascal, too, felt the hunger for immortality; we see his image of himself trans- 
ported to an unknown island whose inhabitants are as uninformed as he is of their 
whereabouts, and some of them become as attached to objects on the island and 
become indifferent to their fate, which he cannot do because he feels impelled to 
seek the eternal truth, and is downcast because he, hke man in the universe, is in 
the unfortunate position of ‘voyant trop pour nier, et trop peu pour m ’assurer’ 
(II, vii). Like Pascal, whom he quotes {Sentimiento Trdgico de la Vida, in, 39), 
Unamunox cannot understand the spiritually dissipated individual who professes 
not to care a straw for his own immortality; ‘y el que asi siente es para mi, como 
para Pascal, cuyas son las palabras senaladas, “un monstruo’” (loc. cit.). 

Yo no dire que sean las doctrinas mas o menos po6ticas o infilosoficas que voy a 
exponer, las que me hacen vivir ; pero me atrevo a deck que es mi anhelo de vivk y de 
vivk por siempre el que me inspira esas doctrinas {Sentimiento Trdgico de la Vida, 
VI, 111 ). 

Only human destiny will kill him, he will never willingly let himself die (ibid.). 

It is this ‘ anhelo de vivir ’ which is manifested in WiUiam J ames’s ‘ will to believe 
but here we have a difficulty. Assuming that this ‘wfll to believe’ or ‘wiU to live 
spiritually’ may be established, can it be maintained at an equal strength? Must 
not doubt assail men sometimes? Yes, indeed, says Unamuno {Agonia del 
Gristianismo, chap, m), faith that does not doubt is a dead faith. Dubitare, says 
Unamuno (ibid.), contains the same root as d^o and duellwm, thus showing its 
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parentage with duality and with struggle, 'la dualidad del combate’. The word 
'agonia’ from the title of this work also means ‘struggle’, hence there is a double 
emphasis on the struggle element in religion. Self-assertion, the ‘will to believe’, 
the rebellious reason to be conquered, all these domand a constant struggle, and 
in chap, ii of La Agonia del Cristianismo Unamuno quotes St Matthew x. 34, ‘Do 
not think that hieame to send peace on earth. I came not to send peace, but the 
sword.’ Peace comes in struggle, and struggle in peace /op. cit. vi). Struggle is 
life, life is virility, virility produces the desire to create, to create something in 
which to believe, ‘ganas de creer’, which is comparable to St John of the Cross’ 
‘apetito de Dios’. A living faitfii is a will to know which changes into a desire to 
love, ‘una voluntad de comprender que se hace una comprensidn de la voluntad’ 
(ibid.). 

Yet virility by itself is sterile, the final stage of faith is passive, the acceptance 
by the soul of grace divinely sent; see here a close approximation to the Jansenist 
view — Pascal writes (II, xvi) that only those know God to whom Christ has 
revealed him. In the verse ‘I believe, 0 Lord, help thou mine unbelief’ (St Mark 
ix. 24, quoted above), the first half is the moment of virility, siace ‘I believe’ is 
not literally faith but ‘will’ to believe’, whereas the second half is the moment of 
feniininity, passivity, grace; the first leads to the second, the second leads to faith. 
Pascal’s ardent search for a belief was virility, his submission of the intellect was 
femminity, but, as Unamuno tells us in his article of 1923, Pascal never entirely 
succeeded ih submitting, therefore .he never reached a really firm faith. 

The synthesis of these extracts is that faith is a peace that may come to us if 
we struggle manfully to attain tp it, but to which we -shall hot attain otherwise. 
Pascal and Unamuno agree that the mind, if it is enthroned as the supreme judge 
in matters of belief, can prevent us from becoming conscious of God, and that we 
must therefore confine it to its proper sphere, smce the truth comes to us through 
the heart {Pensees, I, m), and ‘le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas’ 
(II, xvii) . The determination that the heart shall be heard is seen again in Unamuno’s 
sonnet ‘Razon y Fe ’ (from the Rosario de Sonetos Liricos) : 

Levanta d© f© el bianco estandarte 
sobr© el polvo que cubre la batalla, 
mientras la ciencia parlotea, y calla 
y oye sabiduria y obra el arte. 

Hay que vivir y es fuerza ©sforzarte, 
a pelear contra la vil canaUa 
qu© s© anima al restalle d© la tralla 
y jhay qu© morir I exclama. Pon tu parte 

y la d© Dios ©spera, qu© abomina 
del qu© cede. Tu ensangrentada huella 
por los mortales campos ©ncamina 

hacia el fulgor de tu eternal ©strella; 
hay que ganar la vida que no fina, 
con raz6n, sin raz6n o contra ella. 

The parallel between line 8 and Pascal’s wager wiU at once be observed ; for both 
Unamuno and Pascal the will to believe was all the greater if one openly took what 
appeared to be a losing wager, if one could constantly contend with hostile factors, 
‘Rien ne nous plait tant que le combat.’ 

Faith, then, depends upon our putting forth great efforts, say Pascal and 
Unamuno, in order that we may become conscious, through the feelings, not through 
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the reason, of the God within us. Pascal calls upon those “who spend all their time 
in worldly pursuits to read something about God, and see whether they are not 
roused to some realization of higher truth and prompted to make further efforts 
(II, n). This realization, which is the tragic sense of life of which the great 'feelers ’ 
(as opposed to thinkers, the distinction drawn by Madariaga in The Genius of Spain) 
are conscious, is the incentive to struggle for a belief. Unamuno writes {Sentimiento 
Trdgico de la Vida, ix, 173) : 'Creer en Dios es amarle, y amarle es sentirle snfriente, 
compadecerle.’ God, confined in brute matter and hmited by the unconscious mind, 
is constantly trying to get free, and we should exert all our efforts in helping him 
to get free. 'La congoja religiosa no es sino el divino sufrimiento, sentir que Dios 
sufre en mi, y que yo sufro en el’ (loc. cit.). When the individual has by constant 
effort removed the repression which the mind and the senses exert on this divinity, 
he vdll have his faith. Unamuno’s closing words in Del Sentimiento Trdgico de la 
Vida leave the reader with an encouragement to go forward with the struggle: 
' i Y Dios no te de paz, y si gloria ! ’ 

P. K. Mabtin 
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GOETHE’S FRIENDSHIP WITH ANTHONY O’HARA 

A few years ago, the life story of Anthony O'Hara, one of the most remarkable 
descendants of the Wild Geese, was published by Valentine O’Hara,^ a story which 
offers various aspects of topical interest. Anthony O'Hara fought with the Russian 
army when the Crimea was first conquered. He became the Tsar’s last Ambassador 
to the Sovereign and Independent Mihtary Order of the Knights of St John at 
Malta, and was the only one of the knights to stand up for his Grand-Master when 
the French usurped power in Valetta. Persecuted by the pe3!feonal hatred of 
Napoleon Bonaparte he had to withdraw to Russia, but there the jealousy of 
Russian and British diplomats made his life most unhappy. Eventually he was 
granted a pension and retired to Bohemia, where, for the previous two hundred 
years, Irish noble families such as the Butlers (descending from the Colonel Butler 
immortalized by Schiller’s Wallenstein)^ O’KeUys and Taaffes, the latter distant 
relatives of O'Hara, held prominent positions. Valentine O’Hara's story of her 
great ancestor closes with the early months of 1810. ‘Just here, on the eve of what 
looked like Anthony O’Hara’s last adventure in this world, his brief chronicle (on 
which her book is mainly based) ends abruptly.’ In the last letter published by 
Valentine O’Hara, Anthony writes from Prague on 4 April 1810, to his cousin 
Charles O’Hara of BaUyhara, County Shgo, to tell him that, after the capitulation 
of Vienna, he had left for Teplitz, one of the then fashionable watering-places in 
Northern Bohemia. ‘In November’, he adds, ‘I came here [to Prague]. Next 
month I hope to be at the Baths ^ once more. Meanwhile I can make no definite 
plans for the future.’ Valentine O’Hara concludes her book as follows: 

This is the last glimpse we get of Anthony O’Hara. As he quits the scene, our thoughts 
and wishes follow him to Teplitz where, let us hope, he had many more opportunities 
of benefiting from its healthy waters and also of enjoying life in what for him constituted 
the best of company — la bonne societe — amoving within the orbit of a brilliant court like 
that of Dresden — a leisurous, sheltered existence, varied no doubt, by further excursions 
farther afield. 

It is strange that the immediate continuance of Anthony’s life story can be 
traced in a source which whilst being most xmexpected is certainly of the greatest 
literary interest. When recently tracing ‘Goethe’s personal relations with Ireland’ 
(in The Dublin Magazine, January-March, 1943, pp. 45-56), I mentioned that one 
of the first inducements to Goethe’s study of the antiquities of Ireland was the 
present given him by Anthony O’Hara of O’Halloran’s famous work. 

On the year 1811 in his jPu^- und J ahreshefte (Weimar edition, section I, vol. xxxvi, 
p. 70 f.) Goethe notes : 

Von Personen, die dieses Jahr in Weimar eingesprochen, find’ ich folgende bemerkt. . . . 
Ritter® Ohara, ein treifiicher Gesellschafter, guter Wirth und Ehrenmann, wahlte 
Weimar fureinigeZeit zu seinem Wohnort. Die Geschichten seiner vieljahrigenirrfahrten, 
die er mit einigem Scherz iiber sich selbst zu wiirzen verstand, verbreiteten liber seine 
Tafel einen angenehmen vertraulichen Ton. DaB seine Kochin die trefflichsten Beef- 
steaks zu bereiten wuBte, auch daB er mit dem echtesten Mokka-Kaffee seine Gastmahle 
schloB, ward ihm nicht zum geringen Verdienst angerechnet. 

^ Anthony ty Valentine O’Hara, Lawence and, in a letter to Carlyle (15 January 

London, 1939. The authoress overlooked the 1822), Goethe refers to him as ‘an old friend who 
valuable material on the Irish O’Haras found in regularly returns to Weimar’. Sea Alford in 
O’Korke’s History of BaUysodare and Kilvamet, PMications of the English Goethe-Society, vi, 

® The editor conjectures Teplitz. pp. 132 ff. Lawrence left us a description of his 

® A few years before, another Knight of Malta internment at Verdun; see C. Maxwell, English 
had stayed at Weimar. His name was James Travellers in Trance, pp. 247 and 284. 
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In Goethe’s diaries, the first reference to Anthony O’Hara is found as early as 
28 May 1810 (Weimar edition, section III, voL iv, p. 126), when, a few days after 
his arrival at Carlsbad, Goethe was invited by the Chevaher O’Hara to tea. He was 
there together with the Countess Potacka, wife of Stanislaus Kostka Potacki, a 
Polish nobleman in Russian service, and Count and Countess Razumowsky 
(Alexej Cyrillo witch Razumowsky was at that time Russian minister of education). 
There was also the Rev. Mr O’Kelly, an offspring of the O’KeUys in Bohemia (with 
whom Mr Sean T. O’Kelly, hire’s Minister for Finance, is related), who probably 
on account of his relationship with Coimt MarcoHni, an infiuential Saxon diplomat 
who was married to his sister, had become the confessor of Queen Amalie of 
Saxony. (The rulers of Saxony, the native country of the Reformation, had, a hundred 
and fifty years before, turned Cathohc in order to attain the royal dignity of 
Poland. Amahe, wife of Frederic Augustus III, who had become king of Saxony 
a few years before by the grace of Napoleon, belonged to the Catholic Wittelsbachs 
of Zweibrxicken.) A few days previously Goethe had mentioned O’Kelly in his 
capacity as ‘confessor to the Queen of Saxony’ among his new acquaintances 
(ibid. p. 124). Upon 15 June, Goethe mentions O’Kelly’s departure from Carlsbad. 

As was usual on his meeting a person, Goethe gives in his diaries the mam topics 
of conversation (ibid. p. 126) : ‘ Abdruck schoner Gemmen die im Besitz von beyden 
Damen’ (the above-mentioned countesses?). Then he continues: 

Humoristische^Erzahlung des Chevaliers von einem Abenteiier, das ihm mit einem 
russischen Pfaffen begegnet, der ihn in den Katakomben von Kiew herixmgefuhrt nnd 
ihn fur einen Muhamedaner erklart, weil er das Elrenz von der Rechten zur Linken 
bey den heihgen Grabem [of St Vladimir] gemacht. 

Anthony O’Hara had been in Kiev probably on the occasion of the First Crimean 
War. Was he aware of the fact that seven hundred years previously countrymen 
of his had been established there in a monastery ministering to the German traders ? 
Like his father Charles and his mother, a French lady, Anthony O’Hara was a 
Roman Catholic. (Only the Northern branch of the O’Haras became Protestants.) 

On 29 May 1810, Count Razumowsky returned the Knight’s hospitaHty and, 
together with O’Hara, Goethe was invited for tea, and so was O’Kelly (ibid. p. 127). 
Again Anthony O’Hara entertained the party with a funny story: ‘wie (er) diesen 
Morgen der Prinzessin den Teufel in die Hand practizht und sie damit promenieren 
muB’. (The princess referred to was Marianne of Saxony, 1761-1820.) O’Hara 
probably told also the fable subsequently mentioned by Goethe: ‘daB ein Floten- 
spieler in den Latomien die Canons erfunden habe, indem das Echo successiv und 
in conconirenden Intervallen seine Melodien nachbrachte’. On 30 May, Goethe, 
O’Hara and O’KeUy stayed with the Razumowskys for lunch, and they afterwards 
examined the Count’s famous collection of gems (ibid.). 

On 6 June, Goethe had lunch with Anthony O’Hara, and this was probably the 
first occasion when they were alone together (ibid. p. 130). On the following day 
Goethe ‘witnessed a discussion between Prince Lichnowsky [Charles Lichnowsky, 
1758-1814] and O’Hara about the right of confiscation of ecclesiastical property’ 
(ibid.). As there can be no doubt that O’Hara held the conservative view, we may 
assume that Prince Lichnowsky defended the principles of .the late Emperor 
Joseph of Austria, his benefactor and sovereign. On 9 June, Goethe makes the most 
interesting entry in his diary : ‘ Das von O’Hara erhaltene Buch fiber die Irlandischen 
Barden gelesen und einiges extrahirt’. On the following day, Goethe again met 
O’Hara and O’Kelly at lunch at Prmce Lichnowsky’s and, when afterwards going 
for a walk together, they ‘met the Empress [of Austria] and followed her into the 

10-2 
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hall’ (ibid. p. 131). Two days later, Goethe writes : ‘Friih am Bruimen. Nachher 
bey MiiUer die Irischen Barden’ (ibid.). Since there is no comma or period between 
the word ‘Miiller’ and 'die Irischen Barden’, we must assume that Goethe dis- 
cussed the book given to him by O’Hara with Joseph MiiUer, a gem-dealer at 
Carlsbad, at that time a man of over eighty years. In his Tag- und Jahreshefte 
1811, Goethe said that Muller was ‘in hohen Jahren, nicht mehr anregend’ (Weimar 
edition, section I, vol. xxxvi, p. 68). 

On 15 June, Goethe mentions that the title of the book which he is reading is 
‘Irlandische Antiquitaten’ (Weimar edition, section III, vol. rv, p. 132), and, four 
days later, he states its full title as ‘ O’Halloran Einleitung zu der Geschichte und 
den Antiquitaten von Irland’ {Introduction to the Study of the History and Antiquities 
of Ireland). The correct English title of O’HaUoran’s work (the author’s name being 
erroneously spelt o HaHorau) is found in a note-book containing Goethe’s literary 
notes from the years 1805 to 1823 (Weimar edition, section I, vol. Lin, p. 444). 
Here Goethe adds that he read that work in the edition published (by J. Murray) 
in 1772 in London. (In the same year, O’HaUoran’s book was also published by 
Thomas Ewing at Dublin.) In that note-book Goethe, moreover, gives a short 
appreciation of O’HaUoran’s work, calling it ‘ein in seiner Art musterhaft ge- 
schriebenes Buch ; der Verfasser vertheidigt seine Nation gegen den Stolz und die 
Misreden der Englander’. This latter sentence was obviously written under the 
fresh impression of the beginning of O’HaUoran’s Antiquities] in the preUminary 
discourse the author makes his aim quite clear : 

Having a natural reverence for the dignity and antiquity of my native cormtry. , . 
I could not without the greatest pain and indignation, behold on the one part almost 
all the writers of England and Scotland (and from them of other parts of Europe) 
represent the Irish nation as the most brutal and savage of mankind. . .and, on the 
other hand, the extreme passiveness and insensibility of the present race of Ireland 
at such reiterated insulting offences to truth and their country, unexampled in any 
other civilised country., 

In the ‘Advertisement’ to the second edition of his work, which appeared in 
1803 in DubUn as the first volume of a coUective edition of his works on Irish 
history, O’HaUoran said that, whilst 

being written at a time when, and for centuries before, the Saxon race, with the most 
un-exampled asperity and cruelty made such charges on the whole Irish nation, as 
none but the most depraved and irritable characters could even conceive [the last 
phrase in italics], his work soon spread over the continent and was everywhere received 
with high approbation. The author received compliments of a very flattering nature 
from some of the most distmguished characters of France and Italy, who also observed, 
that this new sorurce of information came from a quarter least expected ! 

In the list of subscribers to O’HaUoran’s History of Ireland we find a great 
number of names from Spain and also the name of ‘His ExceUency Count Lacy 
[a Limerick man], Ambassador to Russia’, but neither O’HaUoran nor that list 
make any reference to Germany. We may, however, assume that O’HaUoran’s work 
met with considerable interest in that country where, mainly on account of Herder, 
Goethe’s master and friend, the foundations for a scholarly study of the ancient 
history and Uterature of Ireland were about to be laid. However, it is remarkable 
that Goethe was presented with that work by a person of Irish extraction. Perhaps 
this was not the first time that Goethe’s interest in the antiquities of Ireland had 
been aroused by a person of Irish descent. It was as early as 1771 that, in Herder’s 
circle in Strasbourg, Goethe met his Saxon-born j&-iend 0 ’Feral {Der junge Goethe, 
n, 119 and vi, 183), who may have been instrumental in leading Herder and 
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Goethe to a first study of the Gaelic language. More than any other line of Goethe’s 
universal studies, his interest in Ireland and her antiquities was based on personal 
relations rather than on book-knowledge. 

^ Whether OTeral was still aware of his Irish descent we do not know. We do 
know that Anthony O’Hara, at the age of forty, a few years previous to his meeting 
with Goethe, had to investigate and obtain proofs of his Irish lineage and noble 
birth for his admission to the Order of St John, On that occasion O’Hara for the 
first time discovered and contacted Ms relations in Bohemia and Ireland. The fact 
that he nevertheless took an interest in Goethe’s knowledge of Ireland is even 
more remarkable when we consider that O’Halloran’s political views were dia- 
metrically opposed to his own conservatism, as is clear from a letter, written in 
1799, to his cousin: 

It grieves me sorely to see that in our own country the same regicides have succeeded 
in propagating the infernal spirit of revolution and in seducing some of the people 
of our province of Connaught from their allegiance. These Irish gentlemen forget their 
duty and their religion. 

O’Halloran’s work provided Goethe with a certain knowledge of the Mstory of 
Ireland up to the Anglo-Norman invasion, especially of Druidism, the Milesian 
period, St Patrick’s mission and the coming of the Enghsh. It is remarkable that 
this early work on Irish Mstory should show quite clearly that the decisive incision 
in Irish Mstory hes in the middle of what in other national histories of Europe is 
called the period of the Middle Ages, and that this incision is here found in the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. A few months before coming across O’Halloran’s work, 
Goethe had written to Ms friend Caroline Sartorius : 

Ihrem theuren Gatten empfehlen Sie mich auf’s beste. . .Mochte er mir doch einige 
Nachricht von den englischen und irlandischen Edosterstudien geben konnen aus jener 
dunklen Zeit, von der man wenig weiB. Ware es auch nur Nachricht, daB man nicht 
viel wisse (7 November 1808, Weimar edition, section IV, vol. xxx, p. 117). 

In 1793, Sartorius had pubhshed the first German translation of Adam Smith’s 
work, and in later years he wrote a history of the Hanseatic League. Prom Goethe’s 
letter we learn that he was also engaged in medieval studies, but of these nothing 
apparently has actually been published. In 1814, Sartorius became professor of 
political science, and in tMs capacity he played a prominent part in the conflict 
between the king and his people. His wife was forty years younger than he, but 
both of them died a few years earher than Goethe. 

Through O’Halloran’s work Goethe also became better acquainted with the 
centuries-old controversies between the Irish and Scottish historians regarding 
early Celtic history, a subject which was well known tp him from Ms early studies 
of Macpherson’s Ossian and especially from an article which as late as 1795 Herder 
had pubhshed in Schiller’s Horen concerning those controversies. Another point 
of special interest to Goethe must have been O’Halloran’s defence of the unity of 
the Irish race. Perhaps O’Halloran’s arguments incited Goethe to the comparative 
study of the Enghsh and Irish character which underhes Ms appreciation of 
Goldsmith and Sterne. 

It appears that the reading of O’HaUoran’s book took Goethe about, a week. 
Unfortunately the notes he took from that reading have not been preserved. It is 
noteworthy, however, that he apparently started Ms study of that work im- 
mediately after having received it from O’Hara. During the subsequent month, 
Goethe frequently mentions Anthony O’Hara in his diaries. On 21 June, they 
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lunched together in the company of Mme Lamel, wife of a Prague banker, and 
Mme Keil, wife of a citizen of Carlsbad (Weimar edition, section III, voL iv, p. 134). 
On 25 June, 0'’Hara again invited Goethe for lunch, together with Count Lichnowsky 
and Adoduroff, a Russian general (ibid, p, 135). On 2 July, O’Hara met Goethe'^ 
after lunch at his home and they went together to Countess Branicka for tea 
(ibid. p. 136). On 6 July, O’Hara and some other friends were with Goethe after 
Junch (ibid. p. 138). A week later, Goethe departed from Carlsbad, but this did 
not conclude their relations. 

On 27 December of the same year, Goethe mentions O’Hara as having arrived 
at the court of Weimar, when at lunch Anthony and the Duke vied in entertaining 
the party with 'Russian stories’ (ibid. p. 174). On 29 December, the Chevalier 
joined Goethe after lunch and, in the evening, Goethe met O’Hara at his home and 
they both walked together to the theatre (ibid. p. 175). On the following day there 
was a ‘great party’ in Goethe’s house, and the Chevalier is the first of the dis- 
tinguished guests to be mentioned in the diary (ibid.). It is strange that on the 
subsequent day, New Year’s Eve, Goethe enters: ‘Bey Hofe Chevalier O’Hara zum 
erstenmal daselbst’ (ibid.). Had the party mentioned upon 27 December no official 
character? At the beginning of the new year, Goethe procured accommodation 
for Chevaher O’Hara, and a few days later, O’Hara again appears at a party in 
Goethe’s house (ibid. pp. 176-7). On 14 February, Goethe paid his first visit to 
O’Hara’s new lodgings, where four days later they had lunch together with Fraulein 
Reitzenstein, a noble Saxon lady living in Weimar, and Fraulein Maria von 
Teubern, the translator of Carlyle’s life of Schiller (ibid. p. 186). On 4 March, 
Goethe had lunch at O’Hara’s together with Dr Osborne (ibid. p. 189), whom as 
early as 1807 Goethe had recommended as 

Gentilhomme Anglois, qui a 6t6 depuis 30 ans Membre de la Soci6t4 royale k Londres, 
et 61u deux fois du Conseil, voyageant pour cultiver les sciences. II est Docteur des 
Loix angloises dans les deux Universit^s d’Oxford et Cambridge (Weimar edition, 
section IV, vol. xix, p. 508). 

Goethe also mentions that ‘the ladies of the house’ were present. These ladies 
are also referred to upon 23 March, when, on a walk with the Duke, Goethe met 
O’Hara : ‘ die Frauenzimmerwaren nach Jena gefahren ’ (Weimar edition, section III, 
vol. IV, p. 193). Further visits are mentioned upon 18 April, 8 and 11 May, and 
upon 31 May, a few days after his arrival in Carlsbad, Goethe enters : ‘Chev. Ohara 
[sic!] kam an’ (ibid, p, 210). On 5 June, O’Hara spent the evening in Goethe’s 
lodgings, and on 22 June, Goethe accompanied him to Countess Protassoff, a member 
of the Russian court, and they went for an excursion with the ladies (ibid. pp. 211, 
214). On 28 June, an hour before his departure from Carlsbad, Goethe saw O’Hara, 
who transmitted to him a message from Countess Protassoff asking for Goethe’s 
advice regarding her journey from Carlsbad to Central Germany. Accordingly, 
two days later we find the entry: ‘Angekommen gegen 3 Uhr in Schleiz. An 
Chevalier O’Hara nach Carlsbad wegen der Retour der grafin Protasoff’ (ibid, 
p. 216). Prom that entry we may conclude that for her return to Russia the 
countess wished to travel via Thuringia and Prussia, instead of taking her route 
through the Kdngdom of Saxony, which, closely allied as it was to Napoleon, would 
hot have been a safe place for a Russian lady in those days when the campaign 
against Russia was just about to begin. Goethe’s letter to O’Hara was published 
in the Weimar edition under No. 6164 (section IV, vol. xxu, pp. 124-5). It describes 
the various difficulties which a foreign traveller met at that time when Thurmgia 
consisted of a dozen miniature duchies. Schleiz was the capital of the duchy of 
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Reuss, the smallest of the countries of Germany and incidentally the last to submit 
to Bismarck. Goefhe recommends the countess to an inn in Schleiz and he 
concludes : 

Pardonnez, mon cher ami, la prolixity de mon memoire. Ce n’est que pour remplir 
mon devoir vis k vis de Vous et d’une Dame venerable que je compte d’avoir Fhormeur 
de recevoir a Weimar. Vous aurez la bont6 de remettre Fincluse k ma petite femme, 
qui en partant de Carlsbad n’aura d’autre regret que de s’etre toujours trouv6 dans la 
necessite de vous parler par interprete. 

There are only two more mentions of O’Hara in Goethe’s diaries. Upon 5 July, 
he writes that he sent a letter with a billet and box from the Chevalier O’Hara to 
Countess Henckell (Weimar edition, section III, vol. iv, p. 217). This letter has not 
been traced and thus we are ignorant of the contents. We may, however, assume 
that O’Hara made the countess’ acquaintance during his sojourn in Weimar. 
When he departed the countess probably asked him a favour, perhaps to buy some 
fashionable material at Carlsbad, a place which to the noble but poorly circum- 
stanced lady of that time must have appeared as heaven on earth. Moreover, it 
appears that, in 1811, foreign materials were much cheaper in Carlsbad than in 
Weimar. The reason for this is given by Goethe in his summary of the time he 
spent in Carlsbad {Tag- und Jahreshefte^ 1811 (Weimar edition, section I, vol. xxxvr, 
pp. 68-9)): 

In Gesellschaft von lebenslustigen Freunden und Freundinnen iibergab ich mich einer 
tagverzehrenden Zerstreuung. . . . Bei dem niedrigen Stande des Papiergeldes, fast wie 
Zehn gegen Eins, trank man eine anmuthige Flasche Ungarwein fiir den Betrag von 
wenig Snbergroschen 

O’Hara’s relations with Countess Henckell are of special interest because the 
countess was the grandmother of Ottilie, who was to become Goethe’s daughter- 
in-law and who, in later years, was famous for her passion for Ireland and Irishmen. 

The last reference made to O’Hara in Goethe’s diaries is found under 17 October 
1822 (Weimar edition, section III, vol. vni, p. 251): ‘Abends Professor Biemer 
[then librarian at Weimar], O’Hara’s Nachrichten von Napoleon erzahlend.’ As 
was mentioned above, after the faU of Malta, O’Hara had to flee continuously from 
Napoleon’s personal hatred. From Goethe’s letter to O’Hara in 1811 we may 
conclude that he did not expect Anthony to return to Weimar, but from that last 
entry we see that his memory Hved for a long time at the court of Weimar J 
During later years numerous Irishmen visited Goethe; all of these belonged to the 
Protestant ascendency. 

JOHX Heknio 

Dublest 

^ In the diaries of Ottilie (published in 1910 by W, v. Oettingen) mention is made of J. M. Banim’s 
Tales of the O'Hara Family; the first volume of these appeared in 1825. See Stephen Brown, S.J., 
Ireland in Fiction, p. 22. 



SYMBOLISM IN HOLDERLIN’S POETRY' 1800-1804 

In the poetry belonging to the years 1800-1804, Holderlin’s last period before his 
madness, there is little to distinguish it jfrom the poetry of the previous period, so 
far as the subject-matter is concerned. The themes are the same, but in their 
treatment, in the views which Holderlin now expresses and in his form and style, 
an astonishing advance is noticeable. His thoughts become more individual, 
and it is no longer apposite, or usually possible, to trace them to any external 
source. He has arrived at that period of maturity when his knowledge and vision, 
nourished and sustained in his formative years, have become his intrinsic possession, 
absorbed into his very being. His growth as a poet is complete and it only remains 
for him to find the adequate poetic expression of his world of thought and feeling. 

If we examine the poems which he wrote in this period, we can see him rapidly 
acquiring mastery over his medium. In a short time he achieves command of 
rh;^hm, nuance, direct and indirect appeal, reflective and emotional utterance. 
Holderlin is now a master of simple statements as well as of complicated and 
intricate periods, of the arresting word as of suggestive word- combinations, of 
subtle emphases and harsh accents. Above all he is a consummate master of the 
poetic elaboration of thought. 

The pursuit of a thought through its many ramifications is the essence of 
Holderlin’s mature poetry. In his surest manner he leads up to his central thought 
by explaining the circumstances in which the thought came to him or by describing 
the object which suggested it, as for example in "Her Hhein’, 'Brot und Wein’, 
‘Der .Ajchipelagus’. Then he develops his theme, not simply and logically, but with 
due regard for the poet’s associative and discursive mode of thinking.^ Not one 
of these divagations is in fact irrelevant in his best poetry, but all form an essential 
part of the poetic whole. It is not as a rule easy to follow the steps of Holderlin’s 
'argument’, but it is necessary that each of them should be borne in mind, if the 
poem is to produce its effect as a whole. The reader must put himself in the place 
of the poet and follow the poet’s train of thought as if it were his own. 

Holderlin ’s poetry in this stage is not intended for ordinary readers, ^ and a great 
part of it was not published by him. His poems ar^ now not a presentation of 
thoughts and feelings for those who are called upon to understand and sympathize 
and for whom these thoughts and feelings are made intelligible by means of 
simplification. It is rather as though Holderlin were making them clear to himself 
alone by allowing them full scope. In this self-communion he never loses sight of 
the central idea, so that he also exercises a control over his train of thought by 
observing it and never allowing it to become incoherent. Holderlin is careful to 
establish in his poetry the links between one direction of his thought and another 
(hence his characteristic use of particles like wenn, aher, etc.) and to preserve in 
language the passages that lead from one to the other. It is only when he succumbs 
more and more to his disease that the bridge from one element of thought to 
another, the connecting links in his poetry, become obscured and his verse remains 

Cf. M. Bertaux’ admirable formulation se laisse porter par ce mouvement mSme. II ne 

{Holderlin, Essai de hiographie int^rieure, Paris, s’agit plus d’architecture, mais de chant Le' 

1936, p. 318): ‘Ge qui precis6ment marque le developpement suit non plus une loi d’equilibre, 
caract^re nouveau de la poesie hymnique, c’est mais la loi de rinspiration.’ 
que le po^te- ne con^oit pas d’avance, ne con- ^ Of. N. v. Hellingrath, FemdctoX 

strmt pas sur plan le mouvement de son po^me; ed. L. v. Pigenot, 1936, p. 161, and W. Bohm 
il en poursuit le mouvement dans Texecution, il Holderlin, Vol. ii, p. 359. 
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xHiintelligible, as in ^Der Ister’. In this poem the river symbol loses its poetic 
value and fails to clarify Holderlin’s thought.^ 

In this final stage Holderlin’s train of thought is not clear to himself and his 
poetry (if such it can still be called) is a vain struggle to render articulate the 
thought that is evidently still pulsating within him. These jfragments are not 
devoid of poetic beauty, ^ but we cannot treat them as poetry. They are documents 
revealing the fate of a man, not his art, and treating them would mean drawing 
attention away from the poet to the man. Holderlin’s end does not help us to 
understand his beginnings or his maturity, and it is therefore wise to disregard his 
work after the second version of ‘Patmos’. This is the last poem that is a valid 
expression of his poetic thought. The rest is the faltering speech of a decomposing 
mind. 

An examination of Holderlin’s use of symbols in this final period of his poetic 
work will reveal several new features. Not that there is a fundamental change, 
inasmuch as there is no change in the themes of his poetry. The attitude which we 
have hitherto observed is fully maintained. But Holderlin’s technical mastery has 
grown, and we may look for an extension of his former practice. 

There is an illuminating remark on one of the poems belonging to this period, 
‘Der Bhein’, written by Holderlin in one of the manuscripts of the poem, and 
underlined by him : 

Das Gesetz dieses Gesanges ist, dass die zwei ersten Partien der Form (nach) durch 
Progress und Kegress entgegengesetzt, aber dem Stoff nach gleich, die zwei folgenden 
der Form nach gleich, dem Stoff nach entgegengesetzt sind, die letzte aber mit durch- 
gangiger Metapher alles ausgleicht. (Vol. iv, p. 354.) 

The principle of construction on which the poem is based, as are many others, is 
clearly indicated by Holderlin in this note,^ and reference is also made to the use 
of symbols. Mit durchgdngiger Metapher is a phrase that recalls his earlier pro- 
nouncements on the subject.^ 

In 'Der Rhein' we have one of the most complete examples of Holderlin's use 
of symbolism. The poem contains two symbols, the river and night. The river, 


^ It^s necessary to make this point in view 
of Gnardini’s fanciful interpretation. 

^ Of. such vivid and moving lines as the 
following; 

Gegen das Meer zischt 

Der Knall der Jagd. (Vol. vi, p. 13.) 

. . . bald aber wird, wie ein Hund, umgehn 
In der Hitze(?) meine Stimme auf den Gassen 
der Garten. , (Ibid. p. 16.) 

Wie Efeu namlich hanget 

Astios der Regen herunter. (Ibid. p. 19.) 

Das Angenehme dieser Welt hab’ ich genossen 
Der Jugend Freuden sind wie lang! wie lang! 
verflossen. 

April und Mai und Junius sind feme, 

Ich bin nichts mehr, ich lebe nicht mehr gerne. 

(Ibid. p. 38.) 

Not all the poems printed in Hellingrath’s 
edition, Vol. vi, seem to me to be products of 
Holderlin’ s madness or his declining years. Parts 
of such poems as ‘ In lieblicher Blaue. . . ’ (p. 24) 
and ‘ Wenn aus dem Himmel. . . ’ (p. 33) testify 
to so much keenness of observation and ability 
to record both the objects observed and the 


thoughts aroused by them, and they contain so 
much that is characteristic of Holderlin at the 
height of his poetic power, that they deserve to 
be included in a selection of his best verse. I am, 
however, aware of the difficulty of assigning 
these poems, in the form in which they are 
printed, to Holderlin himself (cf. the notes in 
Vol. VI, pp, 490 and 493). I also reahze the 
confused nature of Hdlderlin’s thought and 
language in these poems, and it almost seems a 
parody of his former beliefs when Holderlin 
writes : 

Doch das ist auch ein Leiden, weim 
Mit Sommerflecken ist bedeckt ein Mensch, 

Mit manchen Elecken ganz iiberdeckt zu sein! 

Das 

Tut die schone Sonne : namlich 
Die ziehet alles auf. 

Such passages, of course, testify to the beginning 
of Holderlin’s madness, but they also show how 
deep-rooted are the views which he expressed in 
his mature poetry. 

® The ‘triadic’ structure of his poems. On 
this point cf. particularly R. Peacock, Holderliriy 
and K. Vietor, Die Lyrik Holderlins, 1921. 

^ Cf. Mod. Lang. Rev. xxxvin, p. 232. 
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Symbolism in Hdlderlin’^s Poetry 1800-1804 

characteristically for Holderlin a real river, the weU-known geographical origin 
and course of which are of great significance, is the ‘thread’ running through the 
whole of the first part of the poem, while the symbol of the rdght is applied in the 
concluding part. The unity of the work is established by the constant reference to 
its main theme, its central thought, which is the conduct of life in the face of the 
powers of Fate and the Gods. To elucidate this thought and to understand the 
symbolism, it is necessary to mention one idea not hitherto found in HolderHn’s 
poetry. 

This idea is most clearly formulated in the notes which Holderlin added to his 
translation of Sophocles’ Antigone. Referring to the possible rendering of the 
name ‘Zeus’ he says: 

Im Bestiinmteren oder Unbestinunteren muss wohl Zeus gesagt werden. Im Ernste 
lieber : Vater der Zeit oder : Vater der Erde, weil sein Charakter ist, der ewigen Tendenz 
entgegen, das Streben aus dieser Welt in die andre zu kehren zu einem Streben aus einer 
andern Welt in diese (Vol, v, p. 256) and later: Das griechisch-tragische Wort ist totlich 
^.fahtisch, weil der Leib, den es ergreifet, wirklich totet. Eiir ims, da wir xmter dem 
eigentlicheren Zeus stehen, der nicht nur zwischen dieser Erde und der wilden Welt der 
Toten inne halt, sondern den ewig menschenfeindlichen Naturgang, auf seinem Wege 
in die andre Welt, entsohiedener zur Erde zwinget, und da dies die wesentlichen und 
vaterlandischen Vorstellungen gross andert, und imsere Dichtkunst vaterlandisch sein 
muss, so dass ihre*Stoffe nach unserer Weltansicht gewahlt sind, und ihre Vorstellungen 
vaterlandisch, ver^dern sich die griechischen Vorstellungen in sofern, als ihre Haupt- 
tendenz ist, sich fassen zu konnen, weil darin ihre Schwache lag, da hingegen die 
Haupttendenz in den VorsteUungsarten unserer Zeit ist, etwas treffen zu konnen, 
Geschick zu haben, da das Schicksallose . . .unsere Schwache ist (ibid. p. 257). 

In these dark and pregnant sentences contrasting the mind and the mythology 
of the Greeks with those of the Moderns, one idea stands out: Holdetlin believes 
that the main tendency in modern life is the desire to leave this world for another, 
whereas it is characteristic of the Greeks to contain themselves in this world. 
Putting it in another way, Holderlin says that the Greeks were ruled by a Pate 
which enabled them to hold their own in this world, whereas the Moderns, whose 
lives are devoid of this containing force, strive to exceed the limits of earthly 
existence.^ The purpose of the divine Zeus, the ruling God, the Father of Time, 
must therefore be the deflection of this striving towards the world, while in Greek 
times it was his aim to lead men into the other world. In ‘ Der Rhein ’ the river is 
presented as a symbol of the modern striving. 

Hdlderlin distinguishes two t3^es: the heroes of noble birth who blindly obey 
the wiU of the Gods, and the men who revolt and assert their own will and so are 
punished by the Gods. The Rhine is a symbol of the first type. Its course therefore 
S3mibolizes both aspiration and submission, both the striving of modern man and 
his obedience to the will of the Father. 

The son of Zeus and Gea, a demi-god, the river tumultuously demands its 
freedom from its parents and desires to run a course towards Asia.^ But the God, 
knowing that the Rhine is in danger of early destruction if it is not curbed, places 
an obstacle in its way (the holy Alps) and forces it to pass through the cauldron 
of hard experience.^ Thus relinquishing its youthful aspiration to flow into the 

^ It is not difficult to guess that Holderlin is thinking of the other-worldliness introduced into the 
modem way of thinking by Christianity. Cf. the kindred thoughts expressed by him in his letter to 
C. Bohlendorf (Vol. v, p. 319). 

® A reference to the easterly course of the Khine near its origin. 

® The rapids at Schaffhausen? 
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distant lands of the East, and accepting the decree of the God, the Rhine fulfils 
its destiny: 

Und schon ists, wie er drauf, 

Nachdem er die Berge verlassen, 

Stillwandelnd sich im deutschen Lande 

Begniiget und das Sehnen, stillt 

Im guten Geschafte, wenn er das Land baut, 

Der Vater Rhein, und liebe Ednder nahrt 
In Stadten, die er gegriindet. 

This is the content of the first six stanzas of the poem. We notice that the 
symbol of the river is used by Holderlin to indicate not a course towards the ocean, 
towards fulfilment in eternity, but a course through the countryside, towards 
fulfilment in life. 

In the seventh stanza of the poem Holderlin turns to the contrasting type, to 
those who, forgetful of their divine origin, endeavour to become the equal of the 
Gods. They are the arrogant, who 

Die sterblichen Pfade verachtend 
Verwegenes erwahlt 

Und den Gottern gleich zu werden getrachtet. 

The Gods reject such arrogance. They demand that men remain what they are and 
exercise the love which they themselves cannot feel : 

Denn weil 

Die Seligsten nichts fiihlen von selbst, 

Muss wohl, wenn solches zu sagen 
Erlaubt ist, in der Gotter Namen 
Teilnehmend fuhlen ein Anderer, 

Den brauchen sie. 

Arrogance they punish with destruction : the fanatic {Schwdrmer) who aspires to 
be one of the Gods wiU wreck his own home and bury in its ruins his own father 
and his own child; his traces wiU be viped out from this earth. We must learn to 
suffer the inequality of men and Gods {Ungleiches dulden). 

In the eighth stanza Holderlin then praises those who, hke the Rhine, content 
themselves and find peace in the limited sphere assigned to them : 

Drum wohl ihm, welcher fand 
Ein wohlbeschiedenes Schicksal, 

Wo noch der Wanderimgen 
Und siiss der Leiden Erinnerung 
Aufrauscht am sichern Gestade, 

Dass da und dorthin gern 
Er sehn mag bis an die Grenzen, 

Die bei der Gebm-t ihm Gott 
Zum Aufenthalte gezeichnet. 

The second part of the poem ends here. A new train of thought begins, as 
indicated by the lines : ' 

Halbgotter denk’ ich jetzt 
Und kennen muss ich die Teuern, 

Weil oft ihr Leben so 

Die sehnende Brust mir beweget. 
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In. the difficult stanzas that follow/ Holderlin seems to he thinking of the poets and 
thinkers whose function it is to aimounce the coming of the Gods to an age that 
has none. Boussean is one of these hringers of the message, a view that is confirmed 
by the poem ‘Rousseau’ (VoL iv, p. 134), particularly the lines; 

Vemommen hast du sie, verstanden die Sprache der Fremdlinge, 
Gedeutet ihre Seele I Dem Sehnenden war 
Der Wink genug, und Winke sind 
Von Alters her die Sprache der Gotter. 

Dnd wunderbar, als hatte von Anbeginn 
D^ Mensehen Geist das Werden und Wirken all. 

Die alte Weise des Lebens schon erfahren, 

Kennt er im ersten Zeichen Vollendetes schon, 

Dnd fliegt, der kiihne Geist, wie Adler den 
Gewittern, weissagend seinen 
Kommenden Gottern voraus. — 


The eagle is a symbol for those who announce the coming of the Gods, here 
revealed in a thunderstorm. Holderlin made the belief that the God appears to 
men in thunder and lightning his own, and he uses it symbolically, to indicate the 
upheavals which precede and accompany the appearance of the God. The lightning 
also signifies for him the fire which is Idndled in the souls of poets and prophets, 
the heralds of the God : 

Und daher trinken himmlisches Feuer jetzt 
Die Erdensohne ohne Gefahr. 

Doch uns gebuhrt es, unter Gottes Gewittern, 

Ihr Diehter ! nait entblosstem Haupte zu stehen, 

Des Vaters Strahl, ihn selbst, mit eigner Hand 

Zu fassen und dem Volk ins Lied 

Gehiillt die himmlische Gabe zu reichen. . . . 

(‘Wie wenn am Feiertage. , . VoL iv, p. 152; cf. ‘Aus dem Motivkreis der Titanen’, 
ibid. p. 215, esp. p. 217.) 

The image of the thunderstorm is not used by Holderlin in ‘Der Rhein’ to 
indicate the mission of poets in an age of the coming Gods, although he does 
refer to the suffering which their mission entails : 

Drum iiberraschet es auch 

Und schreekt den sterblichen Mann, 

Wenn er den Himmel, den 
Er mit den liebenden Armen 
Sieh auf die Schultern gehauft, 

Und die Last der Freude bedenket. . . . 


Instead he uses the image of twilight to indicate the descent of the Gods. Throughout 
Holderlin’s poetic work the significance of evening twilight and sunset is clearly 
expressed. The word ddmmern is frequently applied by him and many associations 
are attached to it.^ Sunset is the subject of the poem ‘Dem Sonnengott’ (Vol. m, 


^ Tke syntactical constructions are particularly 
involved in stanza 10. Sicherer Sinn goes with 
reden, so that sicherer Sinn zu reden and sUsse 
Gabe zu horen are parallel phrases. Sie in line 12 
refers to the following words die Sprache. Die 
AcMungslosen is in apposition to die entweihenden 
Knechte. The phrase wie nenn ich den Fremden 
refers back to the line: Wem aher, wie, Rousseau, 
dir. In stanza 12 the predicate of der die Berge 
gebaut. . . is ruht. In apposition to this subject 


is der Bildner and therefore also der Tag, their 
predicate being sich neiget. Zur keutigen Erde is 
in apposition to zu der Schulerin. 

2 Of. ‘An den Ather’ (Vol. n, p. 25): 

Aber indes ich hinauf in die dammernde Feme 
mich sehne . . . 

Kommst du sauselnd herab von des Fruchtbaums 
bluhenden Wipfeln, 

Vater Ather I 
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p. 50), one of the most beautiful short compositions of Holderlin’s second period. 
In this poem the departure of the Sungod is beheld with rapture and regret and 
nightfall is invested with a more than commonplace meaning in the lines : 

Doch fern ist er, zu froimnen Volkern, 

Die ihn noch ehren, hinweggegangen. 

Dich lieb ich, Erde ! trauerst du doch mit rnir ! 

Und unsre Trauer wandelt wie Kinderschmerz 
In Schlummer sich. . . . 

The meaning, however, is not of the same order as that expressed in the second 
half of 'Der Rhein’. The descent of the sun does not possess symbolic meaning in 
the earlier poem, as it does in the later one. In the 11th and 12th stanzas of ‘Der 
Rhein ’ Holderlin celebrates the evening as the marriage of men and Gods : 

Dann feiern das Brautfest Menschen \ind Gotter 
Es feiern die Lebenden all, 

Und ausgeglichen 

Ist eine Weile das Schicksal. 

Having revealed the relationship that exists between men and Gods in the preceding 
stanzas of the poem, having praised the divinely guided and the divinely inspired, 
and condenmed the sacrilegious, Holderlin now proclaims their union and the peace 
that is brought to the homeless, the warriors, the lovers, and even to those who 
have remained unreconciled. 

This is the meaning which Holderlin gives to the twilight of evening. He sees 
the sun drawing nearer to the earth in its descent and the moment of its lingering 
before nightfall is for him the moment when human life is hallowed by the divine 
presence. But the light must fade and human life must end in death : 

Doch einigen eilt 

Dies schnell voriiber, andere 

Behalten es langer. 

Die ewigen Gotter sind 
Voll Lebens allzeit. 

In this 12th stanza the difference between men and the Gods is emphasized once 
more. Men may live for a longer or a shorter time, the Gods live for ever. There 
are men who know this, whose minds are not clouded by their realization of the . 
transience of human life : 

bis in den Tod 
Kann aber ein Mensch auch 
Im Gedachtnis doch das Beste behalten,^ 

Und dann erlebt er das Hochste. 

Nur hat ein jeder sein Mass. 

Denn schwer ist zu tragen 

Das Ungliick, aber schwerer das Gliick. 

Socrates is invoked as one of these, and his bearing at the Banquet becomes a 
symbol of the proper conduct of life : 

Ein Weiser aber vermocht es 
Vom Mittag bis in die Mitternacht 
Und bis der Morgen erglanzte 
Beim Gastmahl helle zu bleiben. 

The poem ends with an invocation to Holderlin’s friend Sinclair who also knows 
the greatness of the God, even when the confusion of night rules once more. 

^ The function of memory in Holderlin appears to be similar to that explained by Rilke in the 
Ninth Bnino Elegy. 
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The analysis of ^Der Rhein’ has shown that the use of symbols has become for 
Holderlin a means of giving poetic expression and poetic unity to a complicated 
train of thought. The symbols have gained in depth of meaning. They now embrace 
several spheres of life. A new feature of Holderlin’s use of symbols in his mature 
period is the extension of their reference into more than one dimension. 

This feature is apparent in two other poems belonging to the period 1800-1804, 
‘Ganymed’ and ‘Chiron’ (Vol. iv, pp. 69 and 65). The manner in which the ex- 
tension of meaning takes place is well illustrated in these poems, since they are 
second versions of earlier poems, ‘Der gefesselte Strom’ and ‘Der bhnde Stoger’ 
respectively (Vol. iv, pp. 56 and 57), in which the symbolism is not as elaborate 
as it is in the later poems. 

‘Der gefesselte Strom’ is at first reading merely a poem on the awakening of an 
ice-bound river in the spring. The river is again a being of divine origin, and the 
God-father sends the breezes of spring to rouse it from its sleep. But it is a poem 
that might equally well, in each of its aspects, apply to a hero or a poet who is 
roused to his divine mission by a message from God. If this is the case, the 
symbolism is not emphasized, and indeed there are many examples of symbolist 
poetry in which the poet gives no hint that anything more than a literal inter- 
pretation is intended. It is a subtle form of symbolism which leaves to the reader 
the discovery of more than a surface meaning in the work. The occurrence of poems 
of this kind in Holderlin’s later poetry marks another new feature in his use of 
symbols. The symbol has lost all traces of being an illustration of qualities found 
elsewhere or demanded in another instance. It assumes greater importance as an 
independent reahty, and only as a whole does it have a meaning for another reality. 
Not merely aspects of life, but its very essences are embraced in this use of symbols. 

While this remains true for ‘Ganymed’, the second version of ‘Der gefesselte 
Strom a further complication is added to the subject-matter of this poem. Besides 
containing new and more vivid formulations {Uegst in Unmut, schief for gehullt in 
dich Und trdumst; der Linhische for der Zavderer), the later poem as a whole is now 
addressed to Ganymed rather than the stream and yet retains the imagery of the 
awakening river. The meaning of the poem is thus radically changed and particularly 
the end introduces a novel thought with the lines : 

Der ist aber feme; nicht mehr dabei. 

Irr ging er nun ; denn allzugut sind 
Genien; himmlisch Gesprach ist sein nun. 

The earher poem had indicated a willing, if at first rather slow acceptance by the 
river of the divine decree, which seems to be modified in the later poem. In the 
place of external constraining circumstances obstructing, without success, the 
river’s course into the arms of the Father, we have in ‘Ganymed’ an inward 
sluggishness and an awkwardness of manner impeding^- if only temporarily, the 
youth’s progress. 

The reason for such an alteration would be difficult to find, unless it can be 
assumed that a further meaning again attaches to the revised poem, that Holderlin’s 
discomfiture as a poet is the profounder source of the work. That this assumption 
may not be unjustifiable will be seen from a discussion of the next pair o£ poems 
and some others linked with them chronologically and thematically. 

There is the same prevision of a train of thought by reference to a well-known 
legend, in ‘Chiron’, the second version of ‘Der blinde Sanger’. Just as ‘Ganymed’ 
is a transposition into legendary form of ‘Der gefesselte Strom’, so in ‘Chiron’ the 
earlier poem is re-written around a legend. In ‘Der blinde Stoger’ the poet yearns 
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for a spiritual recovery of the faculty which he has lost. This is the meaning of 
the lines : ^ 

Tag ! Tag ! Du liber stiirzenden Wolken ! sei 
Wnikommen mir ! es bliihet mein Auge dir. 

O Jugendlicht! o Gliick! das alte 
Wieder ! doch geistiger rinnst du nieder 
Du goldener Quell aus heiligem Kelch ! 

In the later poem this yearning is restated as the longing, without the recovery, 
of the Centaur Chiron whom Apollo befriended and who was accidentally and 
incurably wounded by Hercules. The difference between the two versions is again 
significant. Contentment and recovery have given way to a feeling of resentment 
and a sense of injustice. Hope followed by fulfilment becomes hope unavailing: 

Den Hetter hor’ ich dann in der Nacht, ich hor’ 

Ihn totend, den Befreier. ... 

‘Das aber ist der Stachel des Gottes ; nie 
Kann einer lieben gottliches XJnrecht sonst. 

It is difficult to escape the impression that in ‘ Ganymed ’ and ‘ Chiron ’ Holderlin’s 
deep-rooted dissatisfaction with his own fate, and with the powers that imposed 
it upon him, makes itself felt. Sluggishness, iU-humour, disease, blindness — such 
are the disabilities, one senses, from which Holderlin himself suffers, the effects of 
which he expresses symbolically in different ways in the poems discussed above. 
In the case of Chiron the Gods themselves have caused the affliction, for Hercules 
is called der Halbgott, Zeus Knecht?- We are reminded of Holderlin’s words in a 
letter dated 2 December 1802 : 

Und wie man Helden nachspricht, kann ich wohl sagen, dass mich Apollo geschlagen — 
nor should we forget the importance that Hercules has for him as the faithful 
servant of the God and the half-brother of Christ. 

There are, indeed, many passages in flolderlin’s poems belonging to this period 
which express the same feeling : 

Zu maehtig ach ! ihr himmlischen Hohen zieht 
Ihr mich empor ; bei Stiirmen, am heitern Tag 
Fiihl ich verzehrend euch im Busen 
Wechseln, ihr wandelnden Gbtterkrafbe. 

‘Mein Eigentum’ (VoL iv, p. 12). 

Denn nie, sterblichen Meistern gleich, 

Habt ihr Himmhschen, ihr AJleserhaltenden, 

Dass ich wiisste, mit Vorsicht 

Mich des ebenen Pfads gefiihrt. *Lebenslauf’ (Vol. iv, p. 22). 
It is this thought of having been stricken by the Gods that is felt perhaps most 
poignantly in the last lines of the inimitable ‘Halfte des Lebens ’ and in the obscu|:e 
lines of ' Reif sind, in Feuer getaucht . . . ’ : 

Und vieles 

Wie auf Schultern eine 
Last von Scheitern ist 
Zu behalten. Aber bos sind 
Die Pfade. Namlich unrecht, 

Wie Rosse, gehn die gefangenen 
Element’ und alten 

Gesetze der Erd. (Vol. rv, p. 71.) 

^ Of. Montgomery’s quotation of a passage die Welt und vertUgte Unrecht und Gesetzlosig- 
from Conz’s Abhandlungen (1794), in which keit von der Erde’ [Friedrich Holderlin and the 
Hercules is seen as an obedient servant of German Neo-Hellenic Movement^ 1923, p. 216). 
Jupiter: ‘Aus Gehorsam gegen Gott durchzog er 
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In this latter poem, the dark and desperate meaning of which has been explained 
for the first time by Bertaux (loc. cit. p. 365), Holderlin's final resolution to endure 
his lot and to remain faithful to his Gods even while he is chastised by them, his 
resignation and acceptance, are also seen, as they are seen in the final* stanza of 
'Lebenslauf ' : 

XJnd iroraer 

Ins XJngebundene gehet eine Sehnsucht. Vieles aber ist 
Zu behalten. Und Not die Treue. 

Vorwarts aber und ruckwarts wollen wir 

Nicht sehn. XJns wiegen lassen, wie , 

Auf schwankem Kahne der See. (Vol. iv, p. 71.) 

Alles prtife der Mensch, sagen die Himmlischen, 

Dass er, kraftig genahrt, danken fur Alles lern’, 

Und verstehe die Freiheit, 

Aufzubrechen, wohin er wiU. (Vol. iv, p. 22.) 

This resolve, which we have met in ‘Der Rhein’, is the leading thought in the two 
versions of ‘Dichtermut’ and their third version ‘Blodigkeit’ (Vol. iv, pp. 39, 41, 
68), as well as in the two versions of ‘Ermunterung’ (Vol. iv, pp. 43, 45): 

Was geschiehet, es sei alles gesegnet dir, 

Sei zur Freude gewandt ! Oder was konnte dich 
Denn beleidigen, Herz, was 

Da begegnen, wohin du soUst. (Vol. iv, pp. 39, 41.) 

In the second version of ‘Dichtermut’ the setting of the sun, the descent of the 
God into the realms of darkness, inspires in the poet this resolution : 

Din erwartet, auch ihn niromt, wo die Stunde kommt, 

Seine purpurne Flut; sieh ! und das edle Licht 
Gehet, kundig des Wandels, 

Gleichgesinnet hinab den Pfad. 

So vergehe denn auch, wenn es die Zeit einst ist 
Und dem Geiste sein Recht nirgend gebricht, so sterb’ 

Einst im Emste des Lebens 

Unsre Freude, doch schonen Tod ! (Vol. iv, pp. 41-2.) 

If the image is lost in the third version (‘Blodigkeit’), the resolution persists and 
it is linked with an afi&rmation of the poet’s mission : 

Gut auch sind und geschickt einem zu etwas wir, 

Wenn wir kommen, mit Kunst, und von den Himmlischen 
Einen bringen. Doch selber 

Bringen schickliche Hande wir. (Vol. iv, p. 68.) 

The belief is also expressed in ‘Ermunterung’, and with greater emphasis in the 
second version of the poem : 

O Hoffiiung I bald, bald singen die Haine nicht 
Des Lebens Lob allein, denn es ist die Zeit, 

Dass aus der Menschen Munde sie, die 
Schdnere Seele, sich neuverkundet. . . . 

Und Er, der sprachlos waltet imd unbekannt 
Zukiinfbiges bereitet, der Gott, der Geist 
Im Menschenwort, am schonen Tage 

Kommenden Jahren, wie einst, sich ausspricht. (Vol. iv, pp. 45-6.) 

Hoiderlin’s trust at this stage of his life is inspired by the hope that the era of 
night will not continue indefixiitely, but that the Gods will return, are indeed 
returning to the world from which they had departed, and it is the mission 
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of the poets to proclaim their coming. This belief allows him to affirm not only the 
sorrows of his own life, but life in the age and country in which he was born. 
It is an affirmation that is for Holderlin possible only with the certainty of the 
return of the Gods. This is his chiliasm, a belief, however, not in the millennium 
as a final stage in history, but as an eternal process, an ewige Wiederkehr in some- 
thing like Nietzsche’s sense of the word. 

Fundamental to Holderfin’s ultimate faith is the thought that the same God or 
Gods depart from and return to the world when the time is ripe, in an ever recurrent 
cycle. The Gods are there, eternal and changeless, and now this one, now that, as 
the Father determines, is sent to one of the lands on earth. Heracles and Dionysos 
were sent to Greece, Christ to Palestine, and now, Holderlin believes, a God is to 
be sent to Germany. Christ and Dionysos and Heracles are brothers and the new 
God is their brother too. These are the thoughts which Holderlin expresses in 
‘^Brot und Wein’ and ^Patmos’, as well as in other poems belonging to this period; 

XJnd das Schweigen im Volk, ist es die Feier schon 
Vor dem Feste? die Furcht, welche den Gott ansagt? 

‘An die Deutschen’ (Vol. iv, p. 132). 
Drum sandten sie den Boten, der, sie schnell erkennend,- 
Denkt lachelnd so : Dich, unzerbrechliche, muss 
Ein ander Wort erpriifen und ruft es laut, 

Der Jugendliehe, nach Germania schauend : 

‘ Du bist es, auserwahlt 
Alliebend und ein schweres Gliick 

Bist du zu tragen stark geworden.’ ‘Germanien’ (Vol. iv, p. 183). 
The latter poem, 'Germanien’, contains much of the thought explained above. 
The second stanza gives a complete picture of the departure of the Gods, and in the 
third stanza we have the eagle employed as the messenger of the Gods, as the 
angel of Annunciation. 

In thus affirming both Christianity and Germany, in a manner he had hitherto 
not been able to do, Holdprlin finally resolves a discord in his own life. It is no 
longer necessary for him to seek his spiritual home in Greece or in the lands of the 
East. Just as the Rhine, bent with mighty longing towards* Asia, is directed 
to run through German lands, there to produce beauty and happiness, so 
Holderlin alters the course of his genius westward to the country of his birth. The 
Rhine, in addition to being a symbol of heroic life, has become for Holderlin a 
symbol of his own life, and with this meaning too he applies the river-symbol in 
other poems belonging to the years 1800-1804. With greater wisdom, Holderlin 
wishes to remain in his narrower homeland Swabia, whilst the Rhine, impetuously 
seeking her favours, is repulsed by her and disappears : 

Unfreundlich ist, und schwer zu gewinnen, 

Die Verschlossene, der ich entkommen, die Mutter. 

Von ihren Sohnen einer, der Rhem, 

Mit Gewalt wollt er ans Herz ihr sturzen und schwand, 

Der Zurlickgestossene, niemand weiss, wohin in die Feme. 

Doch nicht so wtinscht’ ich gegangen zu sein 

Von ihr imd nur, euch einzuladen 

Bin ich zu euch, ihr Grazien Griechenlands, 

Ihr Himmelstochter, gegangen, 

Dass, wenn die Reise zu weit nicht ist, 

Zu uns ihr kommet, ihr Holden ! 

‘Die Wanderung’ (Vol. iv, p. 170). 

The poem of which this passage is the climax, 'Die Wanderilng ’, can be con- 
trasted with the earlier poems ' Der Main ’ and ' Der Neckar ’ (Vol. in, pp. 54 and 59). 
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Whereas in the latter Holderlin sought his true home among the isles of Greece, 
but desired to carry with him the image of his beloved German rivers, in 'Die 
Wanderung’ the reverse is the case. He may visit the isles of Hellas, even has a 
prerogative to do so, since poets are like the swallows seeking eternal spring, and 
since according to legend his German forefathers once settled on the ‘Black Sea, 
so that his visit is in a sense a home-coming too. But his acknowledged home is 
now Swabia, and he has merely undertaken his journey to invite the Graces of 
Greece to return with him to Germany. Symbolically, then, this journey expresses 
Holderlin's will to affirm life in his native land. Yet he also knows that the debt 
to Greece is imperishable, that the Germans are still the Barharen von alters her 
Hyperion saw: 

Wenn milder atmen die Liifte, 

Und liebende Pfeile der Morgen 

Uns Allzugeduldigen schickt, 

Dann werden wir sagen, wie kommt, 

Ihr Charitiimen, zu Wilden? (Vol. iv, pp. 170-1.) 

In 'Der Archipelagus which is justly acclaimed Hdlderlin’s major achievement 
in elegiac poetry, the celebration of the Greek landscape, Greek life and Greek 
heroism is accompanied by a condemnation of the barbarousness of German life, 
although the conviction prevails that in Germany the modern re-birth, the divine 
restoration will take place : 

Aber weh ! es wandelt in Nacht, es wohnt, wie im Orkus, 

Ohne Gottliches nnser Geschlecht. Ans eigene Treiben 
Sind sie geschmiedet allein, und sich in der tosenden Werkstatt 
Horet jeghcher nur und viel arbeiten die Wilden 
Mit gewaltigem Arm, rastlos, doch immer und immer 
Unfruchtbar, wie die Furien, bleibt die Miihe der Armen. 

Bis, erwacht vom angstigen Traum, die Seele den Menschen 
Aufgeht, jugendlich froh, und der Liebe segnender Othem 
Wieder, wie vormals oft, bei Hellas bliihendeja Kindern, 

Wehet in neuer Zeit und iiber freierer Stirne 
Uns der Geist der ISfatur, der fernherwandelnde, wieder 
* Stilleweilend der Gott in goldnen Wolken erscheinet. (Vol. iv, p. 99.) 

The German land endowed by Nature, not the race of Germans, induces Holderlin’s 
vaterldndische UmJcehr (Vol. v, p. 259). In everything he says, even at this stage, 
it is the landscape of Germany rather than its people that elicits his praise : 

Die heimatliche Natux ergreift mich um so machtiger, je mehr ich sie studiere. Das 
Growitter, nicht bloss in seiner hochsten Erscheinung, sondern in eben dieser Ansicht, 
als Macht und als Gestalt, in den iibrigen Formen des Bimmels, das Licht in seinem 
Wirken, nationell und als Prinzip und Schicksalsweise bildend, dass uns etwas heilig 
ist, sein Gang im Kommen und Gehen, das Charakteristische der Wffider und das 
Zusammentreffen in einer Gegend von verschiedenen Charakteren der Natur. . .ist jetzt 
meine Freude. (Letter dated 2 December 1802, Vol. v, p. 324.) 

When Holderlin praises a nation, it is never the German. There is no counterpart 
in his work to the eulogy of the Greeks in 'Hyperion’ and 'Der Archipelagus ’, even 
when he expressed his trust in the German 'mission’. 

This attitude, so frequently overlooked by German critics, so little emphasized 
by others, must be kept in mind if Holderhn’s 'patriotism’ is to be understood for 
what it was, a belief in a Germany that has never existed, that did not exist when 
Holderlin proclaimed his faith, a Germany not of his experience but of his aspiration . 
It is a view enforced rather than disproved by the poems 'Gesang der Deutschen’ 
and 'An die Deutschen’ (Vol. iv, pp. 129 and 132). In the former is it not the land 
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of the Germans, its rivers and towns, that Holdeflin proclaims, and are the German 
women not created by him in the image of his own Diotima whom he had called 
an Athenian? 'An die Deutschen’ concludes with his feeling of estrangement: 

Wenn die Seele dir auch liber die eigne Zeit 
Sich die^ sehnende schwingt, trauernd verweilst du 
Dann am kalten Gestad© 

Bei den Beinen und kennst ^i© nie. (VoL iv, p. 133.) 

Believing his aspiration of the revival of life on German soil to be vahd, and 
feeling the strong urge to write hymnic and not merely elegiac poetry, Holderhn 
wrote what we may consider among his last great works, 'Brot und Wein’ and 
' Patmos It is here that his belief in himself as a poet is triumphantly vindicated. 
Now we can see the meaning of his dark thoughts in 'Chiron’ and kindred poems, 
his dread of blindness and inertia. It is already made clear in 'Menons Klagen um 
Biotima’, the moving document of Holderlin’s most painful personal loss: 

Aber das Haus ist ode mir nun, und si© haben mein Auge 
Mir genommen, auch mich hab’ ich verloren mit ihr. 

Barum irr’ ich umher, und wohl, wie Schatten, so muss ich 

Leben, und sinnlos diinkt lange das ubrige mir. (Vol. rv, p. 84.) 

Holderlin’s deepest concern is his possible lack of faith, his own descent into the 
dark depths where the divine light cannot shine, his fear that his own life will 
become as godless as the life of his age. But Biotima herself has taught him the 
lesson of true devotion to the Gods, and she appears to him in his hour of distrust 
to re-awaken in him his old faith : 

So will ich, ihr Himonlischen ! denn auch danken, und endlich 
Atmet aus leichter Brust wieder des Sanger s Gebet. 

Und wie, wenn ich mit ihr, auf sonniger Hohe mit ihr stand, 

Spricht belebend ein Gott innen vom Tempel mich an. (Yol. iv, p. 86.) 

The process of doubt followed by re-affirmation is repeated on a higher plane of 
experience (higher because not derived from a personal loss) in ' Versohnender, der 
du nimmergeglaubt’, the hymn of reconciliation with Christ, the summary of 
Holderlin’s profoundest misgivings and their resolution; for Christ is the God of 
reconciliation itself : 

Zuvorbestimmt wars. Und es lachelt Gott 

Wenn unaufhaltsam aber von seinen Bergen gehemmt 

Ihm ztirnend in den ©hernen Ufern brausen die Strome, 

Tief wo kein Tag die begrabenen nennt. 

Und o, dass immer, allerhaltender, du auch mich 
So haltest und leichtentfiiegende Seel© mir sparest, 

Brum hab ich heute das Pest, und abendlich in der Stille 

Bliiht rings der Geist. . . . (Vol. iv, p. 163.) 

In this poem, which reveals again Holderlin’s use of his favourite symbols, praise 
is seen to be the poet’s mission. A similar idea is expressed, mythologically, in a 
stanza which Norbert von Hellingrath has, with pardonable exaggeration, called 
one of the most beautiful and powerful in the German language (Vol. iv, p. 374) : 

Noch aber hat andr© 

Bei sich der Vater. 

Benn uber den Alpen 

Weil an den Adler 

Sich halten miissen, damit sie nicht 

Mit eigenem Sinn© zornig deuten 

Die Bichter, wohnen iiber dem Flug© 

Bes Vogels, um den Thron 


11-2 
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Des Gottes der Freude 
Und decken den Abgrund 

Ihm zu, die gelbem Feuer gleich, in reissender Zeit 
Sind liber Stirnen der Manner, 

Die Prophetischen, denen mochten 
Es neiden, weil die Furcht 
Sie lieben, gotterlose Schatten der Holle. 

‘Ans dem Motivkreis der Titanen’ (Vol. iv, p. 217). 

In this passage the eagle may still symbolically represent the heralds of the coming 
God, but more particularly its flight denotes the highest region to which the 
thoughts of a poet may aspire, a region midway between the throne of God and 
the habitation of man. In the higher sphere, closer to the thrpne of God, dwell other 
beings, demi-gods like Hercules, the favoured of God. In times of stress they 
inspire fear and envy in those who dwell in godless night. ^ 

One is reminded of Rilke’s Angels, who are so terrible to man because they dwell 
near to God and are the favoured of His creation. Holderlin, like Rilke, knows that 
there is a region beyond which no man can penetrate to the presence of God, that 
man must accept his limitation and that poets should strive to overcome their 
discontent : 

Ich will nim nimmer den Unmut in nair Meister sein lassen. Der Ubermut soil aber 
auch sich beugen vor dem, was um uns und liber uns ist. (Vol. v, p. 293; cf. p. 303.) 

The doctrine of Offenheit, the origin of which was seen in Holderlin’s second period,, 
is the clearest expression of his final affirmation of his life as a poet. This view, the 
core of the poem ' Dichterberuf ’ (Vol. rv, p. 145), is put most succinctly in the 
lines from ' Wie wemi am Feiertage’ : 

Des gemeinsamen Geistes Gedanken sind 

Still endend in der Seele des Dichters. (Vol. iv, p. 152.) 

In his last period Holderlin becomes the poet of communal life and communal 
action. The idea of a community is for him inseparable from the appearance of the 
divine on earth, and there can be no true divine revelation without a community. 
In the second version of ^Stimme des Volks ’ (Vol. iv, p. 142) the personal application 
of the symbolism of the original poem is modified in order to celebrate the communal 
act of self-destruction of the citizens of Xanthos, in excessive obedience to the will 
of the Gods : 

Denn selbstvergessen, aUzubereit den Wimsch 
Der Getter zu erfiillen, ergreift zu gern. 

Was sterblich ist, wenn offiien Augs auf 
Eigenen Pfaden es einmal wandelt. 

Ins All zuriick die kiirzeste Bahn; so sturzt 
Der Strom hinab, er suchet die Ruh’, es reisst, 

Es ziehet wider Willen ihn, von 

Klippe zu Edippe, den Steuerlosen 

Das wunderbare Sehnen dem Abgrund zu; 

Das Ungebimdene reizet und Volker auch 
Ergreift die Todeslust und kiihne 
Stadte, nachdem sie versucht das Beste. . . . 

The central portion of 'Brot und Wein’ (sections 4-6) describes the founding of 

^ The syntax of the stanza is again most Die Prophetischen (line 13) is in apposition to 
involved. Sie in line 5 is in the accusative case sie in line 5; denen (line 13) refers to Die Pro- 
and is qualified hy the clause beginning die phetischen, Sie (Hne iS) refers to Manner and is 
gdhem Feuer gleich in line 11. Die Dichter the subject of and 

(line 7) is the subject of the clauses in lines 4-6. 
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religious communities and laments their passing : the coming of the Gods in Greece 
is depicted: 

Unempfunden kommen sie erst, es streben entgegen 
Ihnen die Kinder, zu hell kommet, zu blendend das Gliick, 

damx aber in Wahrheit 

Kommen sie selbst, und gewohnt werden die Menschen des Glucks 
Und des Tags und zu schaun die Offenbaren (VoL iv, p. 122.) 

What follows in this poem is the coming of Christ, the last God to appear in the 
world, the herald of a new era when the Gods have departed and night reigns on 
earth until they return in the dawn of a new day. Bread and wine are the tokens 
that the Gods have left behind them, tokens of promise that they will return : 

Darum denken wir auch dabei der Himmlischen, die sonst 
Da gewesen und die kehren in richtiger Zeit.. . . (Vol. iv, p. 125.) 

In Holderlin’s view there is no finality about the coming of Christ. Communal life 
in the spirit which he demands is lacking now, since the Gods no longer live among 
men. Only the visible presence of the Gods among men is for Holderlin a guarantee 
of real fulfilment : 

Aber Freund ! wir kommen zu spat. Zwar leben die Gotter, 

Aber iiber dem Haupt droben in anderer Welt. (Vol. iv, p. 123.) 

Yet he accepts life in this God-less era, because he can discover the traces that 
they have left behind and possesses the certainty of their return. The closing lines 
of the poem, perhaps the gentlest that H5lderlin wrote, express the peace which 
this wisdom brings : 

Selige Weise sehns; ein Lacheln aus der gefangnen 
Seele leuchtet, dem Licht tauet ihr Auge noch auf. 

Sanfter traumet und schlaft in Armen der Erde der Titan, 

Selbst der neidische, selbst Cerberus trinket und schlaft. (Vol. iv, p. 125.) 

The softness of the voiced sounds, the restfuhiess of the rhythmic modulations, and 
the calmness suggested by the imagery are all an expression of inward peace. ^ 

In ‘Patmos’ the core of the poem is again Hdlderlin’s lamentation of the 
fragmentariness and the desolation of life in a world abandoned by God : 

Wenn aber stirbt alsdenn, 

An dem am meisten 

Die Schonheit hing, dass an der Gestalt 

Ergotzend sich die Himmlischen gedeutet 

Auf ihn, und. wenn nicht fassen konnen 

Einander mehr, die zusammenlebten 

Im Gedachtnis, und nicht den Sand nur oder 

Die Weiden es hinwegninunt und die Tempel 

Entwurzelt, wenn die Ehre 

Des Halbgotts und der Semen 

Verweht imd selber sein Angesicht 

^ The last section of the poem is not clear to the living power of Christ’s influence in the 
me, despite many attempts to explain it. Der world, despite the manifest contradiction this 
Syrier is usually taken to refer to Christ (cf. the thought entails with section 8. Bohm may be 
phrase in ‘ Versohnender, der du nimmer- justified in preferring the earlier version (‘Der 
geglaubt...’ dort unter syrischer Palmer Vol. v, Weingott’) in which this contradiction is not 
p, 163), and Holderlin is said to identify Christ felt, since there is no obvious reference to another 
with Bacchus. The explanation is not stringent, beside Bacchus (loc. cit. Vol. ii, p. 475). 
and one cannot escape the impression that The whole question of Holderlin’s Christianity 
Holderlin, in altering the last section of the presents almost insuperable difficulties, 
poem, is in two minds. He is trying to assert 
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Der Hochste wendet, 

Darob, dass nirgend ein 
Unsterbliches zu sehn ist am Himmel oder 

Auf griiner Erde, was ist dies? (VoL iv, p. 195.) 

But again tlie lament is relieved by the recognition of a profounder truth. The 
ways of God are not unlike those of men. A great task cannot be accomplished 
without interruption nor without some loss, even as the peasant will spill some of 
the corn he is sifting : 

Es ist der Wurf des Samanns, wenn er fasst 
Mit der Schaufel den Weizen 

Und -wirft, ihn an das Ende schwingend liber die Tenne, 

Die Spreu fallt, ihm zu Fiissen, aber 
Ans Ende kommet das Korn, 

Und nieht ein Schaden ists, 

Wenn Einiges verloren geht, imd von der Bede 
Verhallet der lebendige Laut, 

Denn gottliches Werk auch gleichet dem imsern. 

■ Nicht Alles will der Hdchste zumaL 

In 'Brot und Wein' Holderlin had asked the question: 'Wozu Dichter in 
diirftiger Zeit? ’ ISTow* certain in his knowledge of the purposefulness of the divine 
will, he can reply to this question in ‘Patmos’: 

Wenn namlich hoher gehet hunmlischer 
Triumphgang, wird genennet, der Sonne gleich 
Von Starken, der frohlockende Sohn des Hochsten. 

Dann ist, wie jetzt, die Zeit des Gesangs. 

Und hier ist der Stab 

Des Gesanges, niederwinkend, 

Denn nichts ist gemein. (VoL rv, p. 196.) 

His affirmation has brought him strength to recognize the poet’s mission even in 
the hour when the Gods are at the furthest remove from the earth, like the sun at 
the hour of midday. But this strength did not suffice to dispel the clouds that were 
rapidly gathering around him. He was seized with fits of strange violence and his 
mind became permanently deranged. Was his reconciliation with the times and 
with the country of his birth a solution of his problems in any but a provisional 
sense? Perhaps the necessity of this particular solution was the source of his 
deepest despair. We may speculate on the real meaning of Holderlin’s madness, 
but of its connexion with his development as a poet, although his insanity does 
not explain his poetry, there can hardly be a doubt. The grave words which 
W- B. Yeats wrote of G6rard de Nerval (Ideas of Good arid Evil, p. 252) are 
singularly applicable to Holderlin : 

In an earlier time he would have been of that multitude, whose souls austerity 
withdrew, even more perfectly than madness could withdraw his soul, from hope and 
memory, from desire and regret, that they might reveal those processions of symbols 
that men bow to before altars, and woo wnth incense and offerings. But being of our 
time he has been. . .hke all who are preoccupied with intellectual symbols in our time, 
a foreshadower of the new sacred book, of which all the arts, as somebody has said, 
are begging to dream, and because, as I think, they cannot overcome the slow dying 
of men’s hearts that we call the progress of the world, and lay their hands upon men’s 
heart-strings again, without becoming the garment of religion as in old times. 

E, L. Stahl 
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PROBLEMS OF DIALECTOLOGY IN THE SOVIET UNION 


With a short Bibliography 

'It must not be forgotten that in our country an immeasurably greater number 
of languages are spoken than in any other country in Europe’, wrote the great 
Russian writer, Maxim Gorky. During the twenty-six years that have elapsed 
since the October Revolution important successes have been achieved in developing 
the literary languages of all the peoples of our country, some of which were formerly 
unwritten. The Russian language enjoys a special place in the linguistic development 
of the Soviet Union and has great significance for the development of national 
cultures and languages: it is the language of mutual intercourse between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and the reservoir from which words necessary to other 
languages are obtained. The development of national, general literary languages 
naturally caused a ferment of territorial dialects, a fact of primary interest to the 
student oi dialect. Great changes have also taken place in the Russian language 
itself as a result of the general rise in the cultural level of the people, universal 
literacy, and the rapid development of the radio, sound films and the press; as 
the literary language is raised to a higher cultural level, the foundations of the 
territorial dialects become less firm, and a complicated and contradictory process 
takes place in which the dialects are levelled out and replaced by the national 
language. 

Many Russian dialectologists who studied a given dialect ten or twelve years 
ago no longer recognize it to-day. Only a few old individual women of the oldest 
living generation can give one an idea of the local dialect which was the vernacular 
a short time ago. The study of the process of decay of the former territorial dialects 
is the most important task of modern Russian dialectology. At the same time the 
attention of the dialectologist is turned to those archaisms which have becoine 
fixed in speech and still remain in use, and without which work on the history of 
the language would be impossible. 

The study of the hving dialects and languages of the Soviet Union is of long 
standing. During the second half of the nineteenth century such outstanding hnguists 
as Potebnya, Eortunatov and Raudouin de Courtenay pointed out the necessity of 
a careful study of dialect. The school founded by the Academician Eortunatov, which 
produced the genius Shakhmatov and a number of other important dialectologists, 
was of great significance. Shakhmatov stated on many occasions that the real 
source for building up a history of the language is to be found in the data of the 
living dialects and that the indications found in written records are mainly of value 
when compared with the facts of the hving dialects. The works of the well-known 
Soviet linguist, N, Y. Marr, had great significance for the development of Soviet 
dialectology. Marr also pointed out that modern hving dialects and languages 
often contain indications of an older stage in the development of the given language 
than is reflected in the written records. 

One of our greatest dialectological undertakings of recent years is the com- 
mencement of a Dialect Atlas of the Russian Language, and a more comprehensive 
Linguistic Atlas of the Soviet Union. The latter will form part of an atlasxof the 
world’s languages which wiU at some future date be compiled by the joint efforts 
of the linguists of the whole world. The compilation of the Russian dialect 
Atlas involves a difilculty such as our western coUeagues do not have to cope 
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with — ^the tremendous territory over which the Russian language is used and the 
consequent vast scope of the work. At the present moment Russian dialectology 
has at its disposal only the Experimental Dialectological Map of the Russian 
Language in Europe with an Outline of Russian Dialectology (1915) compiled by 
Burnovo, Sokolov and Ushakov. Many new facts have been accumulated during 
the past decades which in many cases make important corrections necessary to 
what was known from the map of 1915. In 1935 the compilation of a Dialectological 
Atlas of the Russian Language was begun by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R, 
imder the direction of the Leningrad Professors Larin and Filin. By way of 
experiment a small territory on the upper waters of the Volga was investigated, 
the Lake Seliger area, and a dialect atlas of the region was compiled and printed 
before the war. Having gained the necessary experience and increased the number 
of workers by including students and members of the faculty of universities and 
pedagogical institutes, the group began, in 1937, compiling an atlas of Russian 
dialects of the extensive north-western district of the U.S.S.R., which was to be 
the first issue of the large atlas of the Russian language. This work was drawing to 
a close by the middle of 1941. In 1939 Moscow dialectologists joined in the work 
and under the direction of the present author started work on the compilation of 
an atlas of the central regions of European Russia (the Moscow, Ryazan and Tula 
Regions). This district was selected on account of its importance in clearing up 
problems in the history of the Russian language. 

Taking as our starting-point the dialect as the product of cultural and historical 
development, we consider that its complete refutation by certain representatives 
of the school of linguistic geography is as false as the conception of the dialect as 
a complete organic system. Such facts as the non- coincidence of the boundary 
lines marking the extent of the territory in which certain phenomena are to be 
observed (isogloss), the presence of isogloss clusters in certain ^critical’ areas, the 
irregularity of the distribution of various phenomena in their application to all 
words and all cases within the bounds of various dialects, all go to prove the 
absence of so-called phonetic laws and not the absence of dialects as such, and are 
merely proof of the relative nature of these conceptions, the intricate history of 
the dialects and their tortuous path of development. In view of all this, Soviet 
dialectologists, in the compilation of maps showing the area covered by certain 
pronunciations or forms of individual words, are supplementing this work by maps 
showing individual phonetic and grammatical phenomena. Such superimposed 
maps of phenomena and of the commoner words or categories of words affected, by 
the phenomena help in establishing the irregularity of the application of the 
phenomena to various dialects and the dynamics of the development of dialects. 
In compiling their atlas, Soviet dialectologists have given the material collected 
a social as well as a territorial characteristic: the principal map is based on the 
language of those speaking the archaic traditional dialect, and additional maps 
show the extent to which the same phenomena occur in the language of the village 
intellectuals and the youth of the Soviet period. The superimposition of the maps 
shows the recent development of the dialect concerned. Great care is taken in 
considering the type of settlement concerned — ^in the main the maps are based on 
the data of dialects spoken in inhabited places in agricultural regions, but material 
drawn from workers’ settlements (especially old ones) and urban dialects is also 
used. Another factor that is the subject of careful study is the peculiarities in 
genre of the language (excluding everyday and household words) on which separate 
maps are based, attention being given to various forms of public speech, the 
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language of folk-songs, folk-lore, etc. The non-coincidence of territorial boundaries 
to which phendmena in everyday speech and in the traditional language of folk-lore 
extend cannot be established without the work of the dialectologist. 

Another task undertaken by Soviet dialectologists, and one that is no less 
important than the compilation of the atlas, is the description, in monograph form, 
of separate dialects. In addition to extensive descriptions, without which the 
compilation of the atlas would be impossible, an all-round description of an intensive 
nature is also of great importance : such descriptions complement one another, and 
it is only when they are aU taken together that a study of the language as a whole 
is possible. 

In this respect the functional description of the language is the method most 
widely used, which, in the field of phonetics, leads to a phonological description. 
The object of such a description is to present all the sound-variations within^ a 
definite system, taking as a starting-point the differential functions of the speech 
sounds as indicators of different meaning. A large number of sound variants is 
reduced tg a definite number of sounds or sound series important from a functional 
standpoint, that is, a system of phonemes is established. Note is made of the general 
and the facultative, the stylistically neutral and the stylistically specialized. 
Attempts at this type of description have been made with Russian dialects by the 
present author, by Sidorov and others. Functional description presupposes in 
principle a complete practical mastery of the language or dialect being studied, an 
ideal by which the object of study is at the same time the subject, and the method 
of observation gradually becomes the method of seK-observation. Such an ex- 
haustive description of a dialect is not only important from the standpoint of 
problems connected with general linguistics but also from the standpoint of the 
history of the language concerned, on account of the fact that it frequently enables 
questions of the origin and history of individual phenomena or dialects to be treated 
in a new way. 

The third task undertaken by Soviet dialectologists is the compilation of a 
many-volumed regional (dialect) dictionary of the Russian language which is to 
contain all the wealth of language in the Russian dialects. This dictionary would 
be a natural complement to two other dictionaries being compiled by the Academy 
of Sciences, A Dictionary of the Russian Literary Language and A Dictionary of 
Old Russian, Russian dialectology has at its disposal a number of dictionaries 
covering various dialects ; there are general provincial dictionaries which are now 
obsolete, and there is a large quantity of dialectical material included in V. I. Dal’s 
famous Dictionary of the Russian Language, but there is no single dictionary which 
contains all the material that has been accumulated (published material and that 
contained in manuscripts in the archives of the Academy of Sciences and other 
organizations) . A group of research workers of the Academy of Sciences working 
under the direction of the Academicians Obnorsky and Shcherba have undertaken 
this task. In the Union and Autonomous Republics of the Soviet Union work on 
the compilation of regional dictionaries of the languages of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union is also being done. 

Dialectological work in the Soviet Union is concentrated mainly in the institutes 
of the Academy of Sciences and in the Departments of Linguistics in the uni- 
versities and pedagogical institutes. The work of the Moscow Dialectological 
Commission, organized on the initiative of Shakhmatov at the Section of the 
Russian Language and Literature of the Academy of Sciences in 1903 and working 
until 1931, was of great importance in the development of dialectology in Russia. 
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The Chairman of the Commission was Korsh, and the Vice-Chairman, Ushakov. 
On the former’s death in 1915, Ushakov, who took over the Chairmanship, was the 
real organizer of all the commission’s work and the editor of the twelve issues of 
the Transactions, including the Experimental Dialectological Map of the Russian 
Language in Europe. Many Soviet dialectologists came from amongst the members 
of the commission. Considerable work was also done in Leningrad under the direct 
guidance of Shakhmatov. The older generation of Soviet dialectologists includes 
Ushakov, Selishchev (author of the well-known Dialectological Notes on Siberia), 
Obnorsky, Chernyshev, Karinsky (author of Notes on the Language of the Russian 
Peasants), Golanov, Rastorguyev, Bubrikh, Zelenin, and Zhirmunsky (author of 
National Language and Social Dialects, in which the problem in general is examined, 
mainly on the material of West-European languages). The younger generation of 
dialectologists includes Larin, Filin (author of Research into the Vocabulary of 
Russian Dialects), Grinkov, Avanesov, Sidorov, Kuznetsov, Komshilov et alii. 

In the Academy of Sciences, dialectological work is concentrated in the main in 
the Marr Institute of Language and Thought in Leningrad and in the Institute of 
Language and Writing of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R. in Moscow. In 1940 a 
Permanent Dialectological Commission of the Department of Literature and Language 
of the Academy of Sciences was organized under the Academician Shcherba for the 
purpose of co-ordinating and organizing all dialectological work in the country, 
and with the object of giving direction to such huge collective undertakings as the 
compilation of a linguistic atlas of the U.S.S.R. or the Regional Dictionary of the 
Russian Language, and also to keep in touch with corresponding bodies abroad. 

The Ukrainian and Belorussian Academies of Sciences and similar organizations 
in the other Union and Autonomous Republics have also done considerable work 
on these lines. 

At present, when a bitter struggle is being waged against the German invaders, 
some of the tasks begun have been diverted into other channels, others have been 
laid aside unprinted, but the main work, the examination of culled materials and 
the coEection of new material, has never ceased for one moment. 

Russian linguists fuEy realize that in this stupendous struggle the Russian lan- 
guage and the languages of other peoples of the U.S.S.R. are threatened. They 
therefore consider that every place of work supporting our culture, in aE the many 
variations of its national form, is part of our arsenal of resources in the struggle. 
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RUSSIAN LINGUISTICS IN WAR TIME 

The alarms and troubles of war-time have not put an end to the work of Soviet 
linguists, although many of them have left their libraries and studies to take up 
arms in defence of their country. Personal sacrifices were inevitable, but Soviet 
linguists have nevertheless emerged successfully from this struggle with external 
difficulties and are continuing their work effectively. 

In these brief notes I would like to give the English reader some idea of what 
has been done during the past two and a half years. For the sake of completeness 
and convenience of reference I shall also refer to a few papers that were printed 
during the first half of 1 94-1 , on the eve of the war between Germany and the U.S .S .R. 

During the period under discussion considerable advance has been made in the 
study of the Russian language, a sphere of activity that naturally takes a prominent 
place in Soviet linguistics. A number of papers have appeared on the history of 
the Russian literary language. Almost on the eve of the war the first volume of 
L. A. Bulakhovsky’s comprehensive work on the Russian literary language of the 
early nineteenth century was published in Eaev. The book summarizes a large 
amount of material on the lexicology and phraseology of the first half of the last 
century, one of the most brilliant epochs in the history of Russian letters. The 
author has now completed his work on the second volume, covering questions 
of phonetics, stress and grammar, and its publication is eagerly awaited by 
Russian philologists. Another fine piece of research of the same type was 
V. V. Vinogradov’s Pushkin's Style, published in October 1941. This paper examines 
the poet’s style from a hnguistic viewpoint, dealing mainly with the semantic 
aspect of his language. Two other papers, published in an Academy symposium 
entitled Pushkin — Pounder of Modern Bussian Literature, deal with Pushkin’s 
language. One of them, ‘Pushkin and the Russian Literary Language of the 
Nineteenth Century’, comes from the pen of the aforementioned Vinogradov, and 
the second, ‘ The Heritage of the Eighteenth Century in Pus hkin ’s Poetic Language ’, 
was written by the author of this article. Another book of mine has recently been 
published, Mayakovsky, an Innovator in Language, in which I examine a number 
of new collocations employed by Mayakovsky in his poetry. A number of papers 
have also appeared on the literary language of various older periods. In the 
comprehensive many-volumed work on the ‘History of Russian Literature’ which 
is being issued by the Academy of Sciences (three volumes have already appeared), 
there are two articles of interest to linguists, one by the Academician A. S. Orlov on 
the Old Russian literary language and an article of mine on the language of the 
early eighteenth century. A Moscow scientific worker, Nikiforov, has published in 
the Transactions of the Defectological Institute a study of the language of Tsar Ivan 
the Terrible (sixteenth century). Another item of considerable interest is the paper 
by P. Y. Chernykh describing the language of the ‘ Ulozheniye ’ or Legal Code of 
Tsar Alexei Mikhailovich (1649). The paper was accepted as a thesis for the degree 
of Doctor of Philology, and although it has not yet been printed is undoubtedly an 
extremely valuable contribution to the study of one of the most important documents 
in the Old Russian language. To round off this group of papers mention must be 
made of I. A. Ossovetsky’s research into word- building in Russian lyrical folk-songs. 

A number of interesting papers have appeared on Russian historical grammar and 
dialectology. It gives me great satisfaction to be able to write of a renewed interest 
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in the study of Russian syntax, B. I. Lavrov has published an interesting paper 
on conditional and subjunctive sentences in Old Russian. A. B. Shapiro is just 
completing a lengthy paper on the syntax of Russian folk-dialects which, judging 
by extracts that have already been made public, promises to be an extremely 
interesting work. Shortly before the war a paper by T. P. Lomtev on the ‘History 
of the Compound Predicate in Belorussian’ was published in Minsk. A number of 
papers of a more specialized character have been published in the Transactions of 
various educational establishments, such as, for example, the paper by Irina 
Ilyinskaya on the history of grammatical government (Moscow) and Serafima 
Frolova’s ‘History of the Russian Declension in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ’ (Kuibyshev). Elena Tanskaya has produced a very interesting paper on 
the Russian numerals. Valuable new material on the phonetics of the South 
Russian dialects is to be found in the paper by Gvozdev (Kuibyshev) and in the 
excellent, still unpublished, work of R. I. Avanesov (Moscow). Avanesov’s research 
makes necessary a re-examination of a number of questions connected with the 
history of the Russian language, amongst them the question of the genesis of the 
so-called Central Russian dialects which formed the basis of the Russian national 
language. . Another paper on dialectology deals with S. S. Vysotsky’s recent 
investigations into the dialects of the Moscow Region. These observations will form 
the basis of an atlas of Moscow dialects which in turn forms part of a general Russian 
dialect atlas being compiled by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Some 
interesting conclusions are drawn by B. A. Larin in his research into the history of 
the dialects of the Vyatka Region, showing the elements of a Finno-Ugric substratum 
in these dialects. Larin is now putting the finishing touches to what promises to 
be an interesting book studying the statements made by foreigners on the Russian 
language during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Richard James, Henry 
Ludolf and others). Part of ttiis work was published before the war. Professor 
L. P. Yakubinsky’s (Leningrad) ‘Lectures on the History of the Russian Language’ 
are expected to appear shortly. 

Work on Russian lexicology has also made progress. Vinogradov has been 
working on the history of individual words and collocations m connexion with the 
history of culture (a preliminary summary of this work has appeared in the 
Transactions of the Moscow Institute of Defectology). The Academy of Sciences is 
still engaged on its three main lexicographical works, the larger, a fifteen- volume 
dictionary of the Russian language, a dictionary of Old Russian and a smaller, 
one-volume dictionary of the modern language. The last-named dictionary, 
popularly known, incidentally, as the ‘Russian Larousse’, is already in the manu- 
script stage and is now being prepared for the press. It must be mentioned also 
that Russian linguists are busy on questions of the general theory of Russian 
grammar. In addition to a number of papers on narrowly specialized subjects such 
as word form in Russian, the voice of Russian verbs, nominal suffixes in Russian, 
a new University . Course of Russian Grammar by S. I. Abakumov was published 
in 1942. An original comprehensive work by Professor Gvozdev (Kuibyshev), The 
Language of the Russian Child, is worthy of especial mention. This two- volume 
work is based on a systematic observation, covering many years, of the sequence 
in which the Russian child acquires the grammatical categories of his native tongue. 
A short outline of the conclusions drawn by Gvozdev has already appeared in the 
Transaxytions of the Kuibyshev Pedagogical Institute, 

In the sphere of the western and southern Slavonic languages, an important 
recent acquisition is the work of A. M. Selishchev, Slavonic Linguistics, in four 
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Yolumes. The first volnme was published in 1941 and the other three volumes were 
left in manuscript form on the untimely death of the author after a serious illness 
at the end of 1942. The first volume dealt with the West Slavonic languages; the 
second covers Old Church Slavonic and is now in the press. There is no doubt that 
this monumental work of one of the leading Slav scholars will, when published, 
occupy an important place amongst the literature on Slavonic languages. Among 
other works on Slavonic studies I would like to mention a monograph by Professor 
Bulakhovsky comparing stress in the Slavonic languages, part of which was 
published in the Transactions of Kiev University in 1941, a book by the late 
P. P. Sveshnikov on the history of the conjunctive in the Balkan languages (in 
the press), Professor M. V. Sergievsky’s still unfinished work on Slav-Bumanian 
relations and S. B. Bernstein’s research work on the history of . the Bulgarian 
language in Wallachia. 

One of the outstanding features of Russian linguistics in the years that follow 
the first world war and the October Revolution is the extensive study that has 
been made of the non-Slavonic languages of the peoples of the former Russian 
Empire. During this time a first study has been made of many languages of peoples 
inhabiting the U.S.S.R., and others, already known, have been studied in greater 
detail than ever before. Some progress has also been made in this sphere since the 
war began. IST. P. Yakovlev, one of the leading Soviet specialists in Caucasian 
languages, has pubhshed, in collaboration with D. Ashkamaf, a comprehensive 
grammar of the Adygei language covering the morphology and syntax of the 
language preceded by an extremely interesting foreword on the genesis and 
evolution of languages. Another leading figure in Caucasian studies, Professor 
L. I. Zhirkov, has published a valuable grammar of a hitherto poorly studied 
language, the Lesgin, in which he explains some new discoveries concerning the 
sounds and stress in this language. During the war years some research has also 
been carried out on the Turkic and Finno-Ugric languages of the Soviet Union 
(Azerbaijanian, Tartar, Bashkir, Udmurt and others) and, what is more important, 
the more recent papers were written by local scientific workers, most of them young 
people of the nationalities concerned. An example of this is the paper written by 
a young Bashkirian scientific worker, Harisov, on ‘Aspect in the Bashkirian Verb ’. 
The paper was accepted as a thesis for his candidate’s (Master’s) Degree and was 
successfully defended in public at Moscow University on 10 December 1942; 
Harisov was given special leave of absence from the army in order to defend the 
thesis and appeared at the meeting in uniform. The official opponents. Professors 
Dmitriev and Nasilov, both of them weU-known scholars working in the sphere of 
Turkic languages, drew the attention of the Senate to the fact that this is the 
first scientific paper ever written on the Bashkirian language by a young Bashkirian 
research worker. Bulychev, a yoimg Udmurt linguist, recently read a thesis on 
word order in his native language. 

To conclude I would like to draw attention to the fact that during the war years 
Soviet linguists have also published a number of papers on West-European 
languages. Professor Shishmarov, a leading Soviet specialist in Romance languages, 
has published his Notes on the History of the Languages of Spain, in. which he gives 
an interesting and detailed picture of the history of the Basque, Spanish, Catalan 
and Galipo-Portuguese languages. P. S. Kuznetsov published a paper in the 
Transactions of the Moscow City Pedagogical Institute, a fine and extremely valuable 
study of the phonology of the French language. A quite original grammar of the 
French language has been written by Professors K. Ganshina and M. Peterson. 
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Amongst other text-books of this category the German Grammar by 'N. G. Gadd 
and L. Y. Brave written in line with the Academician N. V. Shcherba's ideas on 
grammar is worthy of special mention. 

Two interesting pamphlets in the realm of applied linguistics have been written 
by a well-known Russian polyglot, N. V. Yushmanov, for use in war-time. One of 
them contains instructions on how to decide in what language a document is 
written by purely external signs. The pamphlet contains instructions for 170 lan- 
guages. The other pamphlet by the same author is a Key to Latinised Scripts and 
contains all the data necessary for reading any language which employs the Latin’ 
alphabet. Both these pamphlets have been compiled with very great thoroughness. 

Another interesting paper is the history of liaison in French by Kappe. 

Unfortunately space does not permit me to go into the detailed discussion which 
many of the works mentioned undoubtedly merit. My object has been to give a 
simple list of works, both printed and in course of preparation, sufficient to show 
that linguistics, a science which occupies an important position in Russian culture 
and which has developed considerably during the last thirty or forty years, is stiU 
flourishing despite the difficulties inevitable in war-time. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Thy Pole-Clipt Vineyard, 'The Tempest’, iv, 1, 68 

One of the cruxes in the masque of Iris, Ceres and Juno in The Tempest is, strangely 
enough, the interpretation of pole-dipt in the phrase thy pole-dipt vineyard (iv, 1, 68). 
The New Variorum Edition devotes nearly a whole page (p. 203) to the meaning 
and scansion of the unique compound pole-dipt and the scansion of vineyard. Up 
to 1892, when the New Variorum Edition of The Tempest was published, pole-dipt 
had been interpreted as meaning either: (1) with the poles twined round by vines 
(Holt, Steevens, Eumess); or (2) hedged in with poles (Schmidt). In both cases 
d^t had been taken as the past participle of the verb dip (OE. dyppan) ' to embrace 
Only one dissenting voice had been heard, viz. that of Heath (1765); in defending 
Warburton’s (1747) emendation pale-dipt Heath suggested that Warburton might 
have recollected that 'clip’ signified also 'prune’ and consequently that the 
compound might here signify that the vines by proper pruning were trained up to 
the poles which supported them. Furness, expressing the opinion that Heath was 
in error, regrets that his influence could be traced via Delius, who adopted Heath’s 
suggestion, to 'the excellent Schmidt’, whose definition of pole-dipt is 'hedged in 
with poles’ {Shakespeare-Lexicon). 

Since Furness httle or no attention has been given to the question ; his verdict 

f jars to have become, to all intents and purposes, the final word in the matter, 
s the Warwick Shakespeare (The Tempest, ed. by F, S. Boas) translates 
-dipt vineyard as ' the vineyard in which the vines are twined about the poles ’ 
(p. 142), explaufing further that the passive form of the participle is here used 
actively. The New Clarendon Shakespeare (The Tempest, ed. by J. R. Sutherland, 
Oxford, 1939) glosses pole-dipt (p. 88) 'with poles clasped (by vines) ’,^ whereas 
the so-called New Cambridge Edition (ed. by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and J. D. 
Wilson) bestows neither a note nor a gloss on the word. The N.E.D., following 
Schmidt, renders it 'hedged in by poles’, and G. L. Kittredge (The Tempest, 
Boston, 1939, p. 134) gives the non-committal explanation: ‘vineyard surrounded 
by poles (for the vines to grow on); or vineyard whose poles are embraced by 
vines’. 

Neither of these interpretations is convincing or even acceptable. On the 
contrary, pole-dipt, meaning 'embraced by poles’ and referring to a fenced-in 
vineyard, is a type of conceit that, though not foreign to Shakespeare, is extremely 
forced or strained. Nor is it attractive to have to juggle with passive participles 
that suddenly become active and to render pole-dipt as ' clipping or embracing the 
pole’, even though similar cases do occur in Shakespeare, e.g. her deserved ( = de- 
serving) children (Coriolanus, m, 1, 292). 

The solution to the problem is, indeed, so obvious that it is almost embarrassing 
to present it. For about two centuries Shakespeare editors and commentators have 
been hypnotized by the spelling pole and have failed to see that it also stands for 
poll, as for instance in the first Folio of Hamlet (iv, 5, 196): 'All Flaxen was his 

^ TMs seems to be the meamng favoured by rankan biader opp’, and Friedrich Gundolf, who 
foreign translators of Shakespeare. In Carl in 1925 published Shakespeare in deutscher 
August Hagberg’s excellent Swedish translation Sprache, ‘zum Teil neu iibersetzt’ (a revision of 
(Vol. 11, Stormen, p. 52) thy pcde-clipt vineyard iSeck’s translation), writes: ‘ dein pfahlgestiitzter 
is rendered rather freely ‘dn som den spada Rebengang’ (Vol. 5, p. 533). 
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Pole’ {pole is the spelling of all the Hamlet Quartos and Folios). The meaning of 
poll according to N,E,D. is ‘head’ and ‘top or crown of a hat or cap’; the E.D.D. 
has a more adequate definition: ‘the top or crown of an 3 d}hing’. ISTote also the 
verb poll, ‘to cut off the top of a tree or plant, to pollard’, and such compounds 
as poll-sheep, polbarley. The second part of the compound is the participle of clip 
(ME. clippen),^ ‘to cut with scissors or shears’. Pole-dipt consequently means 
‘pruned, pollarded’, with reference to the practice of pruning the grapevine in 
spring or, to use Shakespeare’s own phrase in line 65, in ‘spongy April’; for an 
account of this operation I refer to the article ‘Vine’ in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


Cambbidoe, Mass. 


Heloe Kokebitz 


IJ^^OTE ON ‘M.L.R.’ 1943, p. 128 

Dr P. Simpson’s statement that Shakespeare avoids the licence of rhyming a masculine 
ending with a feminme one needs a qualification which, in fact, confirms it : 

Through which the lovers, P3rramus and Thisby, 

Did whisper often very secretly. 

Midsummer Night's Dream^ v, i, 161-2. 


OXEOED 


P.Maas 


A Misprint in Mabmion’s ‘Holland’s Leagujer’- 

When Shakerly Marmion appropriated a story from Apuleius’s Metamorphoses (i, 9) 
for inclusion in his Holland's Leaguer (v, iiii), his printer mistook the translation 
of castor for hezer instead of hever. The error, appearing in the first edition of the 
play, in 1632, renders Marmion’s passage senseless since, according to N.E.D., 
bezoar, with variants bezer, bezar, beazer, etc., means antidote, or counterpoison, 
while Marmion, following Apuleius, was telling the story of a witch who transformed 
her faithless lover into a beaver so that he would, according to the popular mis- 
conception of that animal’s nature, castrate himself by biting out his genitals to 
throw in the path of his pursuers in order to impede their progress and thereby 
prevent his own capture and subsequent death. 

Bezer was emended to bezar by Maidment and Logan in their faulty edition, The 
Dramatic Works of Shackerley Marmion, in 1875, the second and last treatment of 
Holland's Leaguer. Ignorant of Marmion’s source, and therefore not realizing that 
hezer was meant for a translation of castor from Apuleius in the lines, 

. . . when her husband has followed 
Strange wnmen, shee has turned him into a Bezer, 

And made him bite out his owne stones, (v, iiii.) 

the editors turned to Thomas Blount’s Glossographia for clarification. There they 
found beazar-stone defined as a cordial used in physic and further described as 
breeding in the maw of the goat called a beazar. Without farther comment they 
accepted Blount’s irrelevant information as adequate explanation of bezer and 
stones in Marmion’s passage and left it as a footnote there. {N.E.D. names the 

^ ME. cUppen is generally believed to be a loan from the Isle of Wight may point to native 
from ON.,butthe existence of the boundary-mark origin; see my Place-Names of the Isle of Wight 
pa geclyppedan treowa in a tenth-century charter (Uppsala, 1940), p. 90 f. 
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bezoar goat, the wild goat of Persia, as the best-known source of bezoar-stone, a 
calculus which is sometimes formed by concentric layers of animal matter de- 
posited around a foreign substance as a nucleus in the stomach or intestines of 
animals, chiefly ruminants.) 

The natural history involved in Marmion’s borrowed story was well known in 
the seventeenth century. Sir Thomas Browne devoted a whole chapter in his 
Vulgar Errors (m, 4) to a refutation of the popular tradition that the beaver bit 
out either his testicles or the musk sacs sometimes mistaken for them when hunters 
were chasing him. He does not mention any confusion of bever and bezer as a 
translation of castor \ neither would Marmion have made such an error. 

The printer’s mistake, misprinting bezer for bever in Holland's Leaguer, is readily 
understandable although it destroyed Marmion’s sense and intention for over three 
hundred years. It was a simple misreading of the Italian hand, made doubly 
easy by the occurrence of stones in the line following bever to suggest bezer-stones. 

Sue Maxwell 

Birmingham, Alabama 


Henry and Thomas Vaughan 


From Anthony a Wood’s accounts^ it is clear that Henry and Thomas Vaughan 
were closely associated during their flrst eighteen years, up to the time when Henry 
left Oxford University and Thomas remained. To what extent their personal 
contacts continued during the remaining twenty-six years of Thomas’s life is as 
yet obscure. Although most of the facts bearing on the problem are variously 
recognized in criticism on the two writers, no one has seen flt to assemble the 
evidence for an examination of the theory still current that shortly after their first 
separation about 1640 the brothers were again in close touch with each other for 
five or seven years during the 1640’s, when Thomas is said to have occupied the 
rectory in his native parish of St Bridget’s, in Wales.^ A summary of the evidence 
now accessible and an examination of its implications therefore seem important. 

Thomas Vaughan entered Jesus CoUege, Oxford, on 14 December 1638 and took 
the B.A. degree on 18 February 1642.^ Although it is almost certain that Henry 


^ Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (London, 
1813-20), ra, 722-6; IV, 425-6. 

^ The theory begins with Henry Vaughan’s 
first modern editor, the Bev. H. F. Lyte {Silex 
Scintillans, London, 1847, pp. xi-xlix), who 
supplements Wood’s account of the appointment 
of Thomas to St Bridget’s with the more intimate 
detail that he ‘went to reside there, close to his 
brother Henry’. Lyte continues with the sup- 
position that on leaving his residence in Newton 
Thomas took with him Henry’s Olor Iscanus and 
three years later published it himself. That the 
brothers were closely associated in the Newton 
community during the 1640’s is also assumed by 
A. B. Grosart (Works of Vaughan, The Fuller 
Worthies’ Library, 1871, ii, 302-3) and given 
wide currency in subsequent criticism. See H. C. 
Beeching, Poems of Henry Vaughan, ed. E. K. 
Chambers (London, 1896), i, pp. xix, xxv; A. C. 
Judson, ‘The Source of Henry Vaughan’s Ideas 
concerning God in Nature’, Studies in Philology, 
xxrv (1927), 594; P. E. More, ‘Henry Vaughan’, 


in The Demon of the Absolute (Princeton, 1928), 
pp. 144, 147, 154; Ehzabeth Holmes, Henry 
Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy (Oxford, 
1932), pp. 15-16; W. 0. Clough, ‘Henry Vaughan 
and the Hermetic Philosophy’, PMLA, XLvni 
(1933), 1116; J. B. Leishman, The Metaphysical 
Poets (Oxford, 1934), p. 145; Ralph M. Wardle, 
‘Thomas Vaughan’s Influence upon the Poetry 
of Henry Vaughan’, PMLA, Li (1936), 937-8; 
Helen C. White, The Metaphysical Poets (New 
York, 1936), pp. 263, 269-70. Compare also Eva 
Martin, ‘Thomas Vaughan, Magician’, The 
Fortnightly Review, cxv (1^24), 406. Of these. 
Miss Holrnes alone is convinced (because of 
similarity in the writings) that the brothers con- 
tinued close relations after Thomas’s eviction. 
Thomas’s residence in the Newton community is 
usually regarded in recent criticism as extending 
from 1642 to 1649, although there is mention of 
1640 and 1647 as terminal dates. 

^ Joseph Foster,, Alumni Oxonienses (1891-2), 
IV, 1538. 
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matriculated with Thomas,^ he left Oxford about 1640 and went to London to 
study law.^ His study of law, however, was ‘whohe frustrated’ in 1642, at which 
time he apparently went directly to his home in Wales. But just how or where he 
spent the next five years is largely a matter of conjecture. It is practically certain 
that he was with the Royalist army for at least a part of 1645.^ His Poems (1646), 
quite probably written before 1642,^ were registered on 15 September 1646, and 
the following year he wrote a dedication for another volume, which included 
poems written during 1642-7.^ The first actual record of Henry’s residence 
in Newton after 1640 is contained in his dedication of the latter work on 
17 December 1647. 


Thomas Vaughan was made Rector of St Bridget’s at some time after his 
graduation in 1642,® and probably shortly after that date. It is not known, 
however, when or even whether he assumed the duties of this post. It is possible 
that his incumbency is recorded in the vague statement of Theophilus Jones that 
‘a farm house called, Newton. . .was of some celebrity in the seventeenth century, 
and was once occupied by two brothers, of the name of Vaughan, of very eccentric 
characters’.’^ John Walker, despite his confusion about the identity of his subject, 
provides the information that Thomas was expelled from his Hving at St Bridget’s, 
principally ‘for having been in Arms for the King\^ It appears that Thomas’s 
mihtary service, whenever its beginning, did not continue after the end of his 
incumbency at St Bridget’s, and it seems likely that his tenure of the benefice was 
brief. Theophilus Jones states that his eviction came ‘shortly after he had taken 
possession of his hving ’,^ and according to H. F. Lyte, who also refers to Thomas’s 
service in the Royahst army (and who probably gathered details from Walker, 
Wood and Jones), Thomas returned to Oxford on his expulsion in 1648 after a 
short term as rector in his native parish.^® It is worth noting here that the dedication 
of his Anthroposophia Theomagica (1650) is dated ‘Oxford, 1648’. No less relevant 
is the statement in Henry’s letter to John Aubrey (15 July 1673), in which Thomas’s 
appointment to St Bridget’s is merely mentioned, that whereas he himself left 
Oxford (about 1640) ‘my brother continued there for ten or 12 years, and (I thinke) 
he could be noe lesse than of Arts’.^^ 

From Henry’s prefaces and letters it is reasonably certain that Newton was his 
home from 1647 till his death, in 1695. It is no less apparent that Thomas spent 
most of the last eighteen or twenty years of his life in Oxford and London. But 
there is as yet no evidence that this separation of the brothers followed a long 
period of personal association or that it weakened their interest in each other.^^ 


^ Henry’s letters show that he was an Oxford 
man, even though the incomplete records of the 
University during his time afford no account of 
his registration. 

2 See Athenae Oxonienses, iv, 425, and Works 
of Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1914), 
n, 667. 

® See my article on ‘Henry Vaughan and the 
Civil War’, The Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, xli (1942), 514-26. 

^ See William R. Parker, ‘ Henry Vaughan and 
his Publishers’, The Library, Fourth Series, xx 
(1940), 403. 

® Compare Parker, The Library, pp. 408-10, 
and Harold R. Walley, ‘The Strange Case of Olor 
Iscanus\ The Review of English Studies, xvm 
(1942), 30-3. 

® Athenae Oxonienses, ni, 722. 


^ A History of the County of Brecknock (Breck- 
nock, 1898), n, 435. (First edition, 1805-9.) 

® Sufferings of the Clergy (London, 1714), 
pp. 389-90. Walker’s failure to recognize variant 
names for Thomas’s parish led him to the er- 
roneous conclusion that Thomas Vaughan of 
Llansaintfread was not the Thomas Vaughan of 
St Bridget’s whom Wood describes. 

® Op. cit. II, 435. Op. cit. pp. xix-xx. 

Works, ed. Martin, ii, 667. 

Commentators have overlooked the most 
important evidence of continued close contact 
between the brothers during the 1640’s. Thomas’s 
commendatory poem in Olor Iscanus {Works, ed. 
Martin, i, 37-8), which, as Parker points out, 
was probably written in 1647, shows clearly that 
he was more than casually familiar with Henry’s 
literary activities at this time. • 
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The inadequacy of details concerning Thomas in Henry’s letters (beginning seven 
years after Thomas’s death), despite an obvious interest in supplying materials for 
Thomas’s biography, need not encourage assumption that the omissions were more 
than inadvertences, for Henry did no better for his own biography. The fact that 
in 1673 he could not say deJfinitely whether Thomas took the Master of Arts degree 
during his ten or twelve years at Oxford is quite probably no more significant than 
was his inability, a ihonth later, ^ to indicate the name of the village in which his 
brother was buried, the location of which he could describe quite distinctly. It is 
m6re important that DaphniSf an elegiac poem on Thomas,^ written probably in 
1666, and almost certainly not much later, discloses an appreciative understanding 
of Thomas’s connexion durmg his later years with Sir Robert Murray. This detail 
Henry remembers to mention some seven years later in a letter to Aubrey, in which 
he also lists five of Thomas’s works (all published during 1650-1) and supplies the 
names and addresses of the publishers.^ 

With these indications of Henry’s familiarity with Thomas’s activities during 
the 1650’s should be considered also the evidence pointed out by William R. Parker^ 
that Thomas arranged publication of Henry’s Silex Scintillans, The Mount of Olives, 
and the augmented Silex Scintillans, registered on 28 March 1650, 16 December 
1651, 20 March 1655, respectively.^ Thomas was probably living in London when 
he did his own publishing of 1650-1. He was married on 28 September 1651,®' and 
lodged with his wife ‘att Mr Coalemans in Holborne [in London], before wee came 
to live att the Pinner of Wakefield’."^ And here should be observed a reference in 


Thomas’s note-book (apparently covering the years 1658-9) to a number of 
household articles which included 'a great glass fuU of eye- water, made att the 
pinner of Wakefield, by my deare wife, and my sister vaughan, who are both now 
with god’.® Since the occasion of this sharing of domestic interests by the brothers’ 
wives ^ cannot have been before 1651, this reference also contains significant 
implications which have not been sufficiently acknowledged. And these details, 
which cannot be made to conform with the current assumption that Thomas’s 
departure from St Bridget’s signalized a dechne in the brothers’ mutual interests, 
lose none of their implications when related to an intercepted letter of Thomas 
to Charles Roberts dated at 'Newton, Ash- Wednesday, 1653’,^® and plainly 
occasioned by an intense and familiar interest in certain activities affecting his 
native community. 

Obviously, until additional biographical information on Henry and Thomas 
Vaughan is uncovered, there can be no wholly satisfactory account of their relation- 
ships after 1640. Still, from this review of the relevant facts, the theory that close 
association of the brothers during their mature years was contingent upon a long 
residence of Thomas at St Bridget’s appears to be not merely without basis, but 
actually in conflict with the evidence. Under close examination, the assumption 


^ Letter t6 Aubrey, Works, ed. Martin, n, 
670-1. 

® Works, ed. Martin, ii, 656-60. 

» Ibid, n, 667-8. 

* The Library, pp. 401-11. 

® At the same tine Parker disposes of the 
notion, beginning with Lyte, that Thomas 
Vaughan published Olor Jscanus, which' is, 
ironically, an integral part of the theory under 
consideration. 

® Woffe of Thomas Vaughan, ed. A. E. Waite 
(1919), p. 446. 

^ n.M. Sloane MS. 1741, f. 104 v. 


« Ibid, f, 106 V. 

® The twins apparently had only a younger 
brother, about whom almost nothing is known. 
Thomas’s wife died on 17 April 1658 (Works, ed. 
Waite, p. 446). Erom ‘To Amoret Weeping’ 
(Works, ed. Martin, i, 13-14) it is apparent that 
Henry Vaughan was married as early as 1646; 
and the augmented Silex Scintillans (1655) 
contains poems which commentators believe to 
have been inspired by the recent death of his 
wife. 

State Papers of John Thurloe, col. Thomas 
Birch (London, 1742), n, 120-1. 
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that Thomas left Oxford to assume the duties of his living remains unconfirmed, 
and the further supposition that he was established in St Bridget’s for five years 
or more during the 1640’s becomes almost certainly an error. Neither assumption, 
however, is necessary as proof of personal contact between Thomas and Henry 
during this period, the actual evidence for which is only a little less manifest than 
that which testifies to continued mutual interests after 1650. Careful examination 
of accessible evidence justifies the conclusion that normally close association 
continued throughout Thomas’s fife. Until the details summarized here are 
supplemented by new discoveries, attempts to define more specifically the relation- 
ships between Henry and Thomas Vaughan for any part of the period of 1640-66 
can result only in unprofitable guessing. 

E. L. Maeuxa 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


‘News from Plimouth’ and Sir Positive At- all 

A recent article by Mr Blackmore Evans, '.The source of Shadwell’s character of 
Sir Formal Trifle’, in The Modern Language Review'^ suggests a possible source for 
Sir Positive At-all in The 8ullen Lovers. Mr Evans’s main contention is that the 
doddering old Sir Solemne Trifle in William Davenant’s play News from Plimouth 
would probably have been known to Shadwell since he provides the name and in 
many ways the pattern for Sir Formal Trifle in The Virtuoso. Several similarities 
persuade us, says Mr Evans, that Shadwell was not quite truthful in the statement 
in his preface that his four humours were 'new’, since these likenesses can hardly 
have been due to pure coincidence. The very boring Sir Solemne likes to talk at 
gi'eat length and is developed against a background of younger people who, 
growing tired of his absurdities, work out a highly diverting scheme to get rid of 
him. In The Virtuoso the young people beg him to make an extempore speech. 
Much flattered. Sir Formal launches, in oratorical style, into a diatribe on 'The 
mouse in a trap’. Half-way through, when a trap door is sprung. Sir Formal 
disappears from view, and from his opportunity to annoy the youngsters. This 
device Mr Evans feels might have developed from the idea advanced by Seawit 
in News from Plimouth of having Sir Solemne go into an empty gallery to practise 
a speech on 'The nine worthies’, and so take himself out of the way. 

The arguments for Shadwell’s use of this play in The Virtuoso seem to me quite 
valid; for his use of it in The Sullen Lovers they seem rather feeble. News from 
Plimouth was first printed in the Davenant foho in 1673 and so could easily have 
been in Shadwell’s hands before the writing of The Virtuoso, which was produced 
in 1678. But The Sullen Lovers was produced in 1668. It is possible that, as 
Mr Evans suggests, Shadwell saw the play in manuscript before publication, but 
we have no evidence that he did. A chief point of similarity is that the old man 
loves to talk with 'art, judgment, language and elegance of phrase’, and professes 
to hate 'impertinence and babbling’. In Shadwell’s play Sir Positive and Lady 
Vaine provide the 'impertinence and babbling’ — ^and others object to it — but the 
use of the word impertinence is perhaps of significance. The second point is Sir 
Solemne’s conceit. This quality, however, is so characteristic of Sir Robert Howard 
himself — and Sir Positive is largely a satire upon Sir Robert — as to require no 
further original. The third point, which Mr Evans stresses, is Sir Solemne’s continual 
interruption of the remarks of his companions with the assurance that he knows 
1 Modern Language Review, xxxv (1940), 211-14. 
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'what you would say’. This habit, also, aud the statement about him that 'the 
perpetual motion is in his tongue’, can hardly be considered as more important 
sources for Sir Positive’s characteristics than Sir Robert’s fondness for dominating 
all conversation, and his loquaciousness. The following brief passages, which are 
typical of the long-winded Sir Solenme, indicate that any claim for ShadweU’s 
use of this character in drawing Sir Positive At-all rests on very shght evidence : 
Trifle. Give me leave, 

I know what you would say, but with yom favour 
I’le do’t, and spare your blushes; for she is 
Extreamely modest you would say, and noble. 

You would answer 

(For here I know your thoughts) were plain and cheap, 

And answer’d in no part my full desires 
With cost, and curiosity, to feast 

Such brave Commanders. Lady, I hope I have nick’d it, 

But pray you forbear your thanks for’t, ’tis suppos’d 
Nay, Gallants, give me leave, you would reply. 

Her bounty did transcend, and perhaps add. 

That though the name of hospitality 
Is lost, nay dead, in her it is reviv’d. 

If any can say more, let me be put 
Out of commission for it, or what is worse, 
speak what concernes me only. 

Lov. The perpetual motion 
Is in his Tongue I think. 

Seawit. I never read of 
Such a long-winded Monster. 

Trifle. You consent. 

(For so your silence warrants) all is spoken 
And aptly too on both parts, that could be 
Imagin’d, or expected, if there be 
A doubt remaining I’le dilate it further.^ 

Enter Trifle {drunk). Imagines himself in a sea flght. 

Trifle. Touch me not, if you do, you are blown up ; 

I am all Gun-powder, and Bullet, Lady. 

We have done the King such service. 

Lov. What, deare Uncle ? 

Trifle. We have pepper’d the Holland Hulkes, I saw three of ’em 
Through the smoke in the Gxm-roome sink, while I bestride 
The Canon, and caper’d. Goe get me pen and paper. 

{Falls in his Chair e.) 

I’le write the coiuant myself, & have it Printed 
By a Stationer of mine own, one that shall do it 
In spight of the Statute, for — {Nods and sleeps.)^ 

In strong contrast to this half-meaningless verbosity is the crisp style of all 
Sir Positive’s remarks. Two brief citations will make this point clear: 

Sir Pos, Now he talkes of that, Stanford, I’le tell thee what a Master I am of those 
Languages; I have found out in the Process of my Study, I must confess with some 
diligence, four and twenty Greek and Latine words for Black Puddens & Sausages.® 

St^fl Sir I am just going to a Lawyer of the Temple to aske his Councell. 

Sir Pos. P’shaw, P’shaw; save thy Money, what needs’t thou do that, I’le do’t 
for you; why I have more Law, then ever Cooke upon Littletori had; you must know, 
I am so eminent at that, that the greatest Lawyers in England come to me for advice 
in matters of difficulty : Come state your Case, let’s hear’t.^ 

^ William Davenant, News from PUmowth (1673), p. 6. ^ pavenant, op. cit. p. 14. 

® Shadwell, The Sullen Lova^s (1668), pp, 68~9. * Ibid. p. 56. 
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There are some similarities, it is true, between the two men — such as the love 
of talking and the writing of a courant — hut in spite of that fact only a weak case 
can be made out for Sir Soleume Trifle as the source for Sir Positive At-all. In 
every instance cited a nearer pattern exists in Howard’s known qualities. Moreover, 
the style of the conversation is distinctly different. The passages just quoted, 
t 3 rpical of the whole play, show that Sir Positive’s statements are always clear-cut 
and vigorous, even though repetitious, and characteristic of Howard’s d 3 niamic 
personality at the time the satire was drawn ; they are never in any way suggestive 
of the babblings of an old man. In every scene Sir Positive seems more three- 
dimensional and more convincing, even in his absurdities. In other words. Sir 
Positive At-all is so largely a portrait of Sir Robert Howard that it seems fatile 
to seek a literary source for the character. 

Florence R. Scott 

Los Angeles 


The 'Cent Nouvelles Nouvblles’ and 'Pathelin’ 

In his note on the date of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles^ Dr W. R. Cunningham, 
dealing with a previous note by Mr J. H. Watkins, adopts Champion’s view of the 
relationship between the Nouvelles and the Farce de Pathelin. Generally he appears 
to hold, with Champion and against Watkins, that the reference on m'a bien bailie 
de Voye in Nouvelle 33 helps to date Pathelin rather than the NoUvelle itself. He 
mentions, too, Mr Watkins’s unawareness of Champion’s reference to the relation- 
ship between the two, but in his turn he seems as unaware as Mr Watkins of other 
references, particularly those by Professor R. T. Holbrook in 1917^ and Professor 
Mario Roques in 1931.^ The latter is most important. 

If M. Roques is correct — ^and I see no reason to doubt his conclusions — ^then the 
'allusion’ to Pathelin is, in fact, not an allusion at aU. He claims that the evidence 
tends to show that the author of Pathelin was not the originator of the expression 
bailler de Voye, that the noun has one spelling when it appears in the expression in 
question and another when it occurs outside the expression. He concludes that the 
author was merely bringing a well-known saying into his farce. If that is so, then 
the 'allusion ’ within the 33rd Nouvelle is not necessarily to the Pathelin, and hence, 
if not entirely irrelevant to the date of the Gent Nouvelles Nouvelles or of Pathelin,' 
is at least of no sure value as a factor in the discussion. 

Kenneth Urwin 

Cardiee 

^ Mod . Lang . Rev . July 1943. ^ Etude sur Pathelin , 1917. ® Romania , 1931. 



REVIEWS 

Introduction to Semantics, By Rxtdolf Cabkap. Cambridge, Mass,: Harvard 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1942. xii+264 pp. 20s, 
Nearly half a century has passed since the appearance of Michel BreaFs Sssai de 
Semantique and yet no systematic analysis of the signifying function of language 
has been undertaken which may be compared with the ammtious book which lies 
before us, even when due consideration is given to notable contributions by Wundt, 
de Saussure, Oertel, Nyrop, Delacroix, Brunot, Camoy and others. For the first 
time semantics, side by side with syntax and pragmatics, is treated as one of the 
three branches of semiotic. In this wider sense, semantics is concerned not only 
with the meaning of expressions but also inevitably with the theory of truth and 
the theory of logical deduction. Truth and logical consequence are concepts based 
on the relation of designation and hence they may be regarded as semantic concepts. 
Semantics, like syntax, may concern itself with features or with systems: it may 
therefore be 'descriptive’ or it may be 'pure’. The present study is limited to 
statements or declarative sentences and it is limited still further to pure semantics, 
pure syntax and their relations. 

At first glance, then, the title may seem too short and even misleading. Professor 
Carnap admits that he had weighed the merits of ' systematics ’ and 'systemics’, 
suggested by K. R. Symon, and 'logical grammar’, used by L. Wittgenstein. His 
work is highly technical and highly empirical and the time is not yet ripe for the 
formulation of a satisfactory nomenclature. The new systematization of logic will 
necessitate the framing of a new terminology which will naturally depend upon 
the structure of the whole theory. This structure may be subject to considerable 
changes 'even in the near future, since everything is still in the first stages of 
development’. 

The author acknowledges his debt to the work of the famous Warsaw school of 
logicians led by A. Tarski, S. Lesniewski and T. Kotarbinski. To Tarski he owes 
much in the present book which may be regarded as the general and indispensable 
introduction to a series of volumes bearing the common title Studies in Semantics, 
The second volume, Formalization of Logic, is already well advanced. This Intro- 
duction is itself an interim report liable to later revision. In the meantime, every 
possible aid is given to the reader, in the form of summaries, cross-references and 
definitions of terms, to enable him to find his way about and to correlate evidence 
for himself. It is too early to foretell how far this method of approach is Hkely to 
lead to fruitful results, but it is certainly attractive. A warm welcome should be 
accorded to this enterprising attempt to analyse meaning with the help of the 
exact instruments of modern logic. 

SiMEOK Potter 

SOUTHAICPTOIT 


Medieval and Renaissance Studies, VoL i, No. 2. Edited by Richabd Hunt and 
Raymond Kxtbansky. London: The Warburg Institute. 1943. 183 pp. 18<s. 
Doubtless produced under considerable difficulties, this number of Medieval and 
Benaissa/nce Studies includes, despite the dearth in scholarly activities brought 
about by war conditions, several important contributions to the history of learning 
between Boethius and Leibniz.^ Dr Minio-Paluello contributes an important paper 

^ It was disappointing not to find here a con> this was not due to loss of the MS. through 
tinuation to Bom Wilmart’s Le Florilege Mixte enemy action, and that what remains to be 
de Thowios Lehyntofi, a first instalment of which printed will appear in due course, 
appeared in the first number. It is hoped that 
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on the Boethian version of Aristotle’s Categories. Here we have a very scholarly 
piece of research, proving quite convincingly that a version so far ascribed to an 
nnknown author is actually Boethius’s translation, and that the Latin text attri- 
buted to him till now is partly a tenth-century work. The legend connected with 
the Rock of Parmenides forms the subject-matter of an interesting article by 
Dr Khbansky, who is also responsible for a paper on Plato’s Parmenides during 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. This is the kind of study one would hke to 
see more often. For the history of the vicissitudes of an important classical text 
furnishes more hght on intellectual history than might superficially appear. Perhaps 
the most controversial Platonic dialogue, the Parmenides ^ was only known indirectly 
during the Middle Ages through Chalcidius, Macrobius, and Aulus GeUius. Only 
after 1286, when William of Moerbeke turned Proclus’s commentary on the 
Parmenides into Latin, did part of it become directly known ; the complete text, 
however, only became available during the Renaissance, when it commanded the 
attention of several leading humanists. George of Trebizond translated it into 
Latin in 1450 or 1451 for Nicholas of Cusa, but this version only survives in a 
Volterra MS., from which Dr Khbansky prints the letter of dedication. A short 
but interesting biographical sketch of George of Trebizond is also included,^ and 
the influence of the Parmenides on Nicholas of Cusa’s thought is clearly established. 
Ficino’s version and commentary on it, and the interest of Pico and the Medicean 
circle in it, are shown in their right perspective ; later study of the dialogue is also 
accounted for dowm to Leibniz. 

John the Scot’s Annotationes in Marcianurh was published by Miss Cora E. Lutz 
in 1939. Miss L. Labowsky has found another version of this commentary in a 
Bodleian MS. to which she dedicates a note. This is followed by the first instalment 
of Dr R. W. Hunt’s Studies on Priscian in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. He 
rightly complains that ‘Little work has been done on the development of gram- 
matical doctrine in the middle ages since the appearance of Thurot’s Notices et 
Extraits \ and points out that ‘it is now becoming increasingly clear that if we 
neglect grammatical theory we- are cutting ourselves off from an important source 
for understanding the thought of the eleventh and twelfth centuries’. It is with 
this in view that Dr Hunt discusses two anonymous commentaries on Priscian 
and Petrus Helias’s Summa super Priscianum. He succeeds in estabhshing the 
relationship between these three texts and their significance, as well as Petrus 
Hehas’s dependence upon earlier grammarians. Quite rightly he emphasizes the 
dialectical side of these works, of which he pubhshes some extracts in appendix. 

Addenda et Corrigenda to his edition of John of Salisbury’s Metcdogicon are 
contributed by Dr C. C. J. Webb, while the late Dr H. Kantorowicz and Miss Beryl 
SmaUey throw new and important light on the beginnings of the Roman Law 
revival. Until now evidence connected with the mysterious ‘ Magister Pepo ’ was 
rather vague and uncertain. Thanks to a hitherto unnoticed passage in the un- 
pubhshed Moralia Begum by Ralph Niger, a work written about 1180, in which is 
described the dawn of the legal Renaissance, the authors are able to confirm that 
it is to Pepo and not to Irnerius that the beginnings of this legal revival must be 
traced.^ Lastly one should note Dr E. H. Kantorowicz’s study on Guido Faba. 
Through an examination of Faba’s Bold Nova, pf which he prints the prologue as 
an appendix, Dr Kantorowicz is able to draw much new evidence on Faba’s 
biography, and correct some of Torraca’s statements. A particularly felicitous 


^ To the works on Goorge of Trebizond quoted 
one should add the important biographical 
sketch by R. Sabbadini in the Bnciclopedia 
Italiana and now H. S. Wilson, ‘George of 
Trebizond and Early Humanist Rhetoric’, 
Studies in Philology, xl (1943), 367-79. 


^ One small point should be noted. At p. 238 
the Italian form of the surname Pedis Vaccae is 
tentatively given as Pie d’ oca. Actually it should 
be Piedivacca, a by no means uncommon name 
in medieval Italy. 
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elucidation of some Bolognese slang expressions enables Mm to add some Mtherto 
unknown details about Baba’s career, of which he furnishes an interesting and 
scholarly account.^ In my review of the first number of this periodical I concluded : 
‘The high standard of scholarship and the importance of the subject-matter make 
one look forward to future issues.’ Such an expectation has been amply fulfiUed. 


LoNDOisr 


R. Weiss 


De Claris Mulieribus, translated by Henry Parker, Lord Morley ; Forty-Six Lives 
from Boccaccio. Edited by H, G. Wright. (Early English Text Society, 
No. 214.) London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 1943. cv + 200 pp. 
3M. Qd. 


Professor Wright has made available, in tMs edition of Henry Parker, Lord Morley’s 
translation of Boccaccio’s De Claris Mulieribus, a work of considerable historical 
interest. Morley throughout his life touched Tudor interests at many points. As a 
boy he was in the household of the gracious and learned Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry VII. Later he was an important figure at the court of Henry VIII, 
whom he accompanied to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and who sent him on a 
mission to Germany at the time when pamphlet after pamphlet was pouring from 
Luther’s pen. Towards the end of his life, he produced polemics against Romish 
exTOT and superstition, remaining sufficiently Catholic at heart through changing 
times to retain the favour of Mary. Throughout this long and active career, he steered 
his way skilfully through the troubled waters of Tudor politics, dying at the age 
of eighty in 1556, a date established by Professor Wright in correction of the error 
repeated as late as W. C. Hazlitt’s edition of this work in 1871 that he died in the 
latter end of Henry’s reign. 

Morley’s translations are prompted rather by his desire to please his royal 
patrons than by literary or stylistic interest. He is remarkable among his con- 
temporaries for the scholarship which enabled him to discard the usual French 
medium and use Latin and Italian sources direct. The present work, Professor 
Wright points out, is taken from the Latin text printed at Louvain by Egidius 
van der ' Heerstraten in 1487, not from the French rendering of Laurent de 
Premierfait. He is not anxious, however, to ‘interprete and turne the Latine into 
Englyshe with as muche grace of our vulgare toung ’ as is Udall, Elyot or Grimald, 
nor does he use the discipline of translation to try the resources of the vernacular. 
The one motive he has in common with his more linguistically inclined contem- 
poraries is that of national rivalry, explaining in the preface to one of his translations 
that he felt that he, ‘ beynge an Englyshe man, myght do aswell as the Frenche 
man’. 

A comparison of Morley’s English with the Latin, facilitated by the clear lay-out 
of the pages of this edition, shows that he concentrates more on the matter than 


^ Undoubtedly a lacuna in tbis otherwise 
adinirable study is the passing over of Uaba’s 
contribution to the beginnings of Italian literary 
prose. This, which is in my view the most 
important side of Uaba’s achievement, has not 
yet been adequately studied despite the researches 
of Gaudenzi, Monaci, Torraca, and Schiaffini. In 
connexion with Faba’s activities in the vernacular 
field, Ih Eantorowicz feels certain that the 
Parlamenti and Epi^le^ are Faba’s work. 
Personally, I do not feel quite so certain yet. 
Besides the Vatican MS. used by Gaudenzi for 
his edition, there are two MSS. of it still to be 
studied, MS. Rationale Bibliothek, Vienna, no. 


585, and MS. British Museum, Add. 33,221, and 
these might shed further light on the question 
of authorship. Moreover, a comparison will have 
to be made between the language of this work 
and that of the other vernacular writings by 
Faba, such as the passages in the Doctrina ad 
inveniendcLSy incipiendas, et formandas materias, 
which was edited by Monaci. Such a comparison 
will certainly furnish additional evidence towards 
a solution of this problem. Here is a case in 
which the new statistical theory propounded in 
G. Udny Yule’s The, Statistical Study of Literary 
Vocabulary will no doubt also prove extremely 
valuable. 
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on the manner. The linking of sentences is often clumsy, the expansion of the Latin 
is sometimes felicitous, as in the cadence of ‘She buylded many townes and cities 
and dyd many other notable actes, which the deuourynge time hath now put in 
obhuyon’, the Latin of the last clause being merely ‘vetustas absorbsit’, but is 
usually wordy. The siagle adjectives of the Latin are too often rendered by two in 
the Enghsh and there are some Latin formations which are incongruous in the 
general simphcity of the vocabulary, such as ‘lacrimable’, ‘viduate’, ‘orbate’, 
‘rutylant’. As styhst, Morley has httle- grace. 

The subject-matter provides a gallery of the women who pass through medieval 
and Tudor literature, whose names were household words to scholars and groundlings 
ahke. Here is Thisbe, a warning against the ‘immoderate power’ of the ‘passione 
of Cupid’, Helen, for whom the Greeks, *gatherynge together a thowsande 
shyppes, sailed to Troy and besegyde the towne Penthesilea, whose name comes 
trippingly from the tongue of Sir Toby Belch, Hecuba, ‘a verey playne example 
of our wrecchidnes and many others to serve as a warning, from Eve onwards, 
or to be an example to womanhood. For these stories,' some told with more or less 
correct historical detail, others mythological, and many ‘taken oute from the 
poetes’, and for the interest of Professor Wright’s accompan 3 dng information and 
comment, this should be counted a valuable addition to the Early English Text 
Society series. 

Elizabeth J. Sweetihg 

London 


Stephen Gosson, A Biographical and Critical Study. By William Binoleb. 

Princeton: University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1942. vi-i-151 pp. 

Ids. M. 

This study, arising out of a thesis completed in 1937, bears traces of confusion in 
arrangement: Chapter n, ‘The Playwright and Pamphleteer’, and Chapter iv, ‘The 
Attack on the Stage’, cover the same ground and should surely have been 
amalgamated. Full use of the biographical material available has been made and 
some new facts about Gosson’s Hfe are added. The popular view that Gosson was 
a puritan is exploded. Indeed, Dr Bingler shows (from an entry in the Pilgrim 
Book of the Enghsh Hospital at Rome noted by Professor Mark Eccles) that 
Gosson was a guest of the Jesuits in the spring of 1584. The suggestion that he 
went as a secret agent for Walsingham and that one of his commissions might have 
been to attend lectures in order to provide arguments for his old teacher, John 
Rainolds, to refute is fascinating — and not improbable in view of Dr Ringler’s 
quotation from Daniel Featley’s The Life <Ss Death of John Bainolds. 

The main part of this study of Gosson is rightly taken up with the stage con- 
troversy started by the work for which he is now chiefly remembered. The Schoole 
of Abuse. Dr Ringler follows the main hnes of Sir Edmund Chambers’s Elizabethan 
Stage, adding some new evidence from contemporary sources. Useful as this is for 
speciahsts on the Elizabethan stage, general students of literature will, I think, 
be more interested in Dr Ringler’s convincing suggestion as to the original source 
for that stiU-bom style ‘ euphuism ’. According to Dr Ringier, who has collaborated 
in an edition and translation of Rainolds’s Oratio inLaudem Artis Poe^zcae,Rainolds’s 
teaching and styhstic practice in Latin were responsible for the euphuistic style 
which appeared simultaneously in John Lyly’s Euphues and in Gosson’s The 
Schoole of Abuse and Ephemerides of Phialo — ^the latter is the only contemporary 
work referred to directly by Lyly. Both Gosson and Lyly came from Canterbury 
and were students under Rainolds at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, during the 
same years, though there is no evidence that they were acquainted. Dr Ringler 
shows by quotation that in The Schoole of Abuse Gosson not only imitated his 
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master’s metiiod of accumulating examples from classical story and unnatural 
Mstory, but he also borrowed his arguments. Gosson seems to have realized that 
this style was unsuitable for pamphlet warfare, for he dropped it in his later works. 

Dr Ringler provides a full and detailed bibliography of Gosson’s works. The 
attribution of Pleasant Quippes for Vpstart Newfangled Gentlewomen to Gosson is 
shown to rest on a Collier forgery. Dr Ringler has a plausible explanation of the 
inclusion of Stephen Gosson, who wrote no pastoral poetry, amongst the pastoral 
writers listed by Meres in 1598. Meres had confused Gosson who had written 
against the stage with Anthony Munday who had also written against the stage, 
and who was a writer of pastorals. 

The thesis atmosphere is unfortunately preserved by the format of this book, 
which has been reproduced by photostat from the author’s typescript. Those who 
are not discouraged by the forbidding appearance of the pages reap their 
reward, 

Jean Robertson 

London 


Stolne and Surreptitious Copies : A Comparative Study of Shakespeare' s Bad Quartos. 

By Alfred Habt. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press; London: 

H. Milford. 1942. xiii + 478 pp. I2s. U. 

Dr Hart’s elaborate collections of objective evidence, his numerous' statistical 
tables, and his close arguments from these data make his book rugged, but pro- 
fitable, going. And the statistical pricMy-pears frequently bloom with pleasant 
flowers of wit and genialities of style. The book has no romantic attractions: it 
offers no pretty theories, no finished structures of ingenious conjecture. Its aim is 
quite simple : 

to prove that the six bad quartos [Contention, True Tragedy, Romeo and Juliet, Henry V, 
Merry Wives, Hamlet^ are derivative texts and take theic origin from the corruption 
of the respective six plays written by Shakespeare. For the rest one may conjecture 
what he pleases. Whether Shakespeare used non-existent early plays as raw material 
for his own, how the reported plays came to the press, who were the pirates and reporters, 
and why such a well-managed company as the Chamberlain’s men came to suffer the 
piracy of four popular plays within six years are, in comparison with the major problem 
of priority, matters of small importance, (p. ix.) 

The solutions he proposes for one or two such riddles he does not press. 

A tone of controversy (held at an impersonal level) runs throughout the book. 
There are two main points at issue, one concerning generally the derivation of all 
the bad quartos, the other concerning specifically the derivation of the Contention 
and the True Tragedy, whose admission to the dubious company of the bad quartos 
is still not universally accepted. Dr Hart believes all six bad quartos to be reports 
by actors of abridged versions of the full Shakespearian plays represented in the 
good texts, quarto or folio. He is constantly concerned to prove that the bad 
quartos cannot have been first drafts and to show the absurdity of supposing that 
Shakespeare made the countless small changes in expression and in metrics that 
a revision of them into the full and good texts would mean. He does not always 
keep distinct from the first-sketch theory another which he attacks, namely, the 
double-revision theory put forward by Professors Pollard and Wilson in a series of 
letters to The Times Literary Supplement in 1919. But Professors Pollard and 
Wilson never helii that the bad quartos were anything but derivative texts, and, 
since all first-draft theories are now generally discredited among competent textual 
scholars, Dr Hart sometimes gives the impression of flogging a dead, or at any rate 
moribund, horse. Some of the evidence against first-sketch theories, however, can 
also be used against double-revision, a complicated theory impossible of proof and 
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not necessary to account for the facts. The merit of Dr Hart’s evidence, on the 
positive side, is that it demonstrates the immediate dependence of all the corruption 
in the bad quartos, in sense dr in metrics, on the corresponding good texts. This 
makes unnecessary the positing of any other text but Shakespeare’s as the source 
of at least the corrupt portions of the bad quartos. But, although Dr Hart has a 
chapter on the non-Shakespearian lines of the bad quartos, he does not, it seems 
to me, face the problem quite squarely. He dismisses them aU equally as ' born in 
corruption’. He does not sufficiently distinguish those passages of Borneo and 
Juliet and of Hamlet, occurring in the later part of each play, which are metrically 
correct and different in phrasing from the corresponding passages in the good texts. 
These may be no more than the efforts of the reporting actors to fill in the thinnest 
parts of their report; but at any rate such passages have to be reckoned with. 
Dr Hart appears not to have seen George Ian Duthie’s new study of Hamlet for 
the Cambridge series of Shakespeare Problems (1941). Mr Duthie thinks mainly 
derivative from Qg, but he takes full account of the inescapable complications 
introduced by Ber bestrafte Brudermord and by the closer correspondence to the 
source of some of the non-Shakespearian passages in Perhaps Dr Hart’s 
omission of Ber bestrafte Brudermord is a defiberate result of his intention to press 
only a demonstrable argument and to leave out speculation on problems that must 
inevitably remain unsettled. ^ 

The other controversial matter in the book concerns the Contention and the 
True Tragedy, These are boldly classed with the four recognized bad quartos as being, 
beyond question, also entirely derivative from good Shakespearian texts. To this 
reviewer (admittedly prejudiced in favour of the argument) he has successfully and 
overwhelmingly made his case. He deals separately, in an appendix, with the 
possibihty of Marlowe’s authorship, or part authorship, of 2 and 3 Henry VI, and 
decides plausibly against it, on grounds primarily of vocabulary, verse, allusions 
and images, secondarily of character and dramatic technique. In both these matters 
(the relation of the foho texts to the quartos and the authorship of the plays), his 
arguments are directed against Professor Tucker Brooke’s study of the Henry VI 
plays in the Transactions of the Connecticut Academy for 1912. He does not; appear 
to know Professor Brooke’s modification of his own early position in his review of 
Professor Alexander’s Shakespeare's Henry VI and Richard III! 

Dr Hart’s method is simple. He takes as his starting-point Greene’s Orlando 
Furioso (the basis for Dr Greg’s classic study of the features that distinguish a 
memorial report from an authentic text) and throughout his examination of the 
Shakespearian texts uses it as a comparative control. His argument is based on 
the similarity of the disorders in the bad Shakespearian quartos to those found in 
the quarto of Orlando Furioso and on the similarity of the relation between the bad 
and good Shakespearian texts to that between the quarto of Orlando and the good 
text of Orlando’s part preserved in manuscript. He compares the good and bad 
Shakespearian texts for length, vocabulary, plot and relation to source, verse 
structure, anticipated and recollected lines, borrowings from other plays and stage 
directions. The material is divided by topic rather than by play, so that every play 
is handled in every chapter. This has the advantage of stressing the similarity of the 
disorders in the bad quartos, especially in bringing the Contention and the True 
Tragedy into proper focus. It has the disadvantage of minimizing differences and 
of obscuring or over-simplifying the special problems of each text. Valuable as are 
the collections of data under topical headings, the dispersion of everything that 
relates to one particular play leaves the reader with no clear impression about 
each one. The book would have gained in clarity and in a juster emphasis if the 
findings about each quarto had been gathered together in summary form at the 
end, and if their differences had been made more expHcit. 

^ Journal of English and Oermanic Philology, xxix (1930), 442-6. 
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These faults are minor beside the solid merits of the book. Many of the data 
Dr Hart collects in his comparison of the parallel texts are, so far as I know, entirely 
new and ask for the closest attention. I found most interesting and impressive his 
vocabulary tests. He has made a comparison of the common vocabularies in various 
pairs of texts. He finds that the percentage of words in common between a known 
source play and Shakespeare’s derivative play (like the Troublesome Eeign and 
King J ohn) agrees closely with the percentage in common between two of Shake- 
speare’s plays written in succession, or between any two plays; whereas the 
percentage of words in common between one of the bad quartos and its corre- 
sponding good text is very much greater. For instance, the Troublesome Beign 
has 50 % of its vocabulary in common with King John (percentages based on the one 
of the pair having the smaller number of words) ; King Leir 57 % in common with 
King Lear ; 1 Henry 1 F 52 % in common with 2 Henry I V ; Arden of Feversham 53 % 
in common with Sjpanish Tragedy \ Edward II 57% in common with Edward III. 
But each of the bad quartos has in common with the good Shakespearian text from 
86*5% {Merry Wives) to 93*3% {True Tragedy), leaving only from 6-7% to 13*5% 
of its vocabulary peculiar to itself. Results for rare and compound words are as 
striking as those for the vocabulary in general. Throughout aU these tables, the 
Contention and the True Tragedy range themselves with the other bad quartos, not 
with source plays such as King Leir and the Troublesome Beign. I cannot do justice 
to the elaborate data he presents. They are worth exaniimng, not merely by the 
textual critic, but by anyone interested in Shakespeare’s vocabulary. 

Other chapters that are especially informative are those on verse structure, in 
which, among other things, he shows that the distribution of irregular verse in 
Borneo and Juliet and Hamlet teUs against the double-revision theory; and that 
on inter-play borrowings, in which he shows that at least eleven plays of about the 
same date and belonging to Pembroke’s, the Admiral’s, or Strange’s men, are linked 
together in a network of lines and passages common to two or more plays. It is 
seen at once, therefore, that the presence in the Henry VI plays of lines echoing 
Edward II and the Massacre of Paris (itself corrupt) need not mean Marlovian 
authorship. 

I find more controversial some of the arguments Dr Hart adduces for his theory 
of stage-cutting. That the shortening of the, text in the bad quartos is due not 
solely to the reporting, but at least in part to abridgement for the stage, is plausible 
enough. For the reports must be of the plays as acted and therefore as they had 
been cut. It is also plausible to suppose that, in the cutting, long speeches, sententious 
passages, and poetical embroideries would suffer. But to deduce from this obvious 
dramatic necessity the apparently unqualified conclusion that the audience would 
not understand or want, and that the actors would dislike, ' sage reflections on life ’, 
classical allusions, ‘excessive word-play’, similes and ‘elaborated comparfsons’ is 
not only unnecessary, but strange for anyone as fully steeped in the rhetoric of the 
Elizabethan drama as Dr Hart must be. There is a concealed circularity of argument 
throughout the chapter. The omission from Bichard III, Qj,, of Ehzabeth’s farewell 
to the Tower he says ‘illustrates the indifference, if not the active distaste, of the 
actors for poetry’ (p. 139). On an omission from Edmund Ironside he comments: 

‘ Figures, of speech were rarely retained by the actors, certainly not three in eight 
lines’ (p. 129). The impfication in statements like these is the desperate one that * 
most Elizabethan dramatists, including the popular Marlowe and Shakespeare, 
filled their plays with stuff neither actors would want to speak nor audiences 
to hear. 

Dr Hart makes no distinction in the kind of cutting that might have been done 
for London and for provincial audiences; nor does he entertain the attractive 
possibihty that the texts of some of the bad quartos, just as we have them, may 
have been put together by actors on tour expressly for country performance. 
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And is not Ms insistence on two hours as the hmit of playing time too rigid? 
It is true (as he has demonstrated^ and as Professor L. L. Schticking has shown 
independently^) that most EHzabethan and Jacobean plays (with the exception of 
Jonson’s and two-thirds of Shakespeare’s) conform to it, true also that most 
contemporary references give two hour's as the normal playing time. But some do 
speak of two and a half or even three hours. These latter references and the length 
of Shakespeare’s and of Jonson’s plays are just as much facts as are the other 
references and the lengths of other plays. The foHo text of King Lear, only some 
200 lines shorter than the long quarto, has on it the indubitable marks of prepara- 
tion for the stage. Dr Hart admits tMs, yet says it cannot be a stage version. On 
his own basis of computation, it could have been acted in two and a half hours. 
His handling of evidence for cutting is puzzling: he takes many of the omissions 
in both quarto and foho of seven pairs of good Shakespearian texts as evidence of 
what a stage-adapter would cut, yet does not allow any of these texts to be stage- 
versions. 

It is understandable that Dr Hart should omit Pericles from consideration, since 
there exists no good parallel text for comparison. But since Professor Alexander 
has made a claim for The Taming of A Shrew as derivative from Shakespeare’s 
Shrew, though not a report in the sense of the other bad quartos, it would have 
been helpful to have it fully examined. The same is true of Richard III and of 
King Lear; the first quarto of the latter is one of the most puzzling and contro- 
versial of texts. One statement on p. 40 shows that Dr Hart regards it as sound, 
and he nowhere takes notice of the theory now gaining currency that it is a reported 
text. In the nature of the evidence, no study of these three texts can perhaps ever 
be as conclusive as Dr Hart’s book on the six bad quartos. But I should like to see 
their vocabularies and their verse subjected to his exhaustive study. 

Madeleine Doban 

Madison, Wisconsin 


The Merry Devil of Edmonton. Edited by William Amos Abbams. Durham, North 
Carolina : Duke University Press. 1942. x-f 290 pp. $3.50. 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton has been edited not infrequently, but tMs* new 
edition is not at all a work of supererogation. In a lengthy introduction (pp. 3-103) 
Professor Abrams has much that is new to say about this light and divertiug though 
imperfectly transmitted comedy. 

His introduction treats of the bibhograpMcal and stage history of the play, 
sources, date of composition, text, and authorsMp. Dr Abrams accepts Manly’s 
contention that the source of the main plot is the chapter in The Famous Historic 
of Fryer Bacon entitled ‘How Friar Bacon did helpe a young man to his Sweetheart, 
which Fryer Bungye would have married to another; and of the mirth that was at 
the wedding’. This derivation seems certain. Dr Abrams beheves that Act iv, 
scene ii of The Merry Devil is based on a tale found in The Shalcespeare Jest-BooJcs — 

‘ Of the myMer that stale the nuttes of the tayler that stale a shepe ’. W. C. Hazlitt 
first claimed a similarity between the two, but he did not regard the tale as a source 
of The Merry Devil, iv, ii, and no other editor before Dr Abrams has seen similarity • 
at all. Dr Abrams, printing side by side extracts from the tale and from the play, 
succeeds in my opmion in showing a connexion between them despite differences. 

There is only one substantive edition of The Merry Devil — , 1608. Dr Abrams 
surveys the later quartos and determines the copy-text of each: and he appraises 

^ In three articles on the length of Elizabethan and Jacobean plays in Rev. of Eng. Stud, vm 
(1932), 139—54, 395—413; x (1934), 1—28;*, reprinted in Shakespeare and the Homilies (Melbourne and 
London, 1934). 

^ Z%m Problem der tJherlieferung des HamleUTextes (Leipzig, 1931). 
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the work of his predecessors in the editorial field. He bases his own text on the 
Folger Shakespeare Library copy of Q^, but his is an eclectic text : he accepts 
various conjectural emendations from later quartos and from other editors, and he 
includes some of his own. The text is certainly, as Dr Abrams shows, both 
corrupt and abridged. Among other possibilities he says that the quarto 'may have 
been issued surreptitiously and may have been printed from a discarded version — 
perhaps a traveling prompt copy — abridged for use on a provincial tour’. He goes 
on: 'what may have happened, and it seems as hkely to be correct as any other 
supposition, is this : at some time prior to July 10, 1606 [when the King’s Men went 
on a tour], traveling versions of the more popular plays belonging to the King’s 
Company were prepared. The Merry Devil was among these popular plays. [After 
the company’s return to London] some more or less unprincipled actor, or actors, 
may have secured the old traveling version without the knowledge of the entire 
company, patched it up as occasion offered, and finally sold it to iithur Johnson.’ 
Thus Dr Abrams implies for The Merry Devil the same kind of transmission as 
Pollard and Dover Wilson suggested in 1918 for the Shakespearian bad quarto 
texts. The phrase 'patched it up as occasion offered’ is rather vague: Dr Abrams 
does not say that the patching up was done by memory — ^it may have been; but 
he does imply that at least portions of the extant text (those which stood in the 
manuscript of the provincial abridgement before the patching up was done) are 
descended from the author by transcription, though with cuts. 

The play has been variously attributed to Shakespeare, Brewer, Drayton, 
Heywood. Dr Abrams examines these attributions and gives objections to them 
made by himself and others. He regards the play as the work of Dekker. This 
theory has been advanced before, but it has never been argued for in such detail 
as we have here. Dr Abrams lists various stylistic features of The Merry Devil 
and shows that they are extensively paralleled in the works of Dekker. He deals 
with details of vocabulary, imagery, and metre, with punning, alliteration, and 
repetition, with plot- construction, characterization, and atmosphere. If the extant 
text was in part memorially transmitted, one must be careful in drawing conclusions 
as to authorship from such evidence as phraseological parallels with passages in 
other plays. Reminiscences of other plays are not infrequently found in reported 
texts. Again, Dr Abrams draws attention to phrases repeated in different passages 
in The Merry Devil and notes that such repetition is characteristic of Dekker: but 
it is also characteristic of memorial reconstructors. Even if The Merry Devil is not 
in part a reported text it is curtailed and mangled, it is not in the state m which 
the author left it, and one must still be careful. Dr Abrams realizes this. His 
conclusion as to the authorship of the play depends, as he says, upon internal 
evidence, and 'the apparent errors and obvious abridgements in the text are such 
as to make inconclusive any argument based solely upon internal grounds’. It 
must be said that some of the points of style in The Merry Devil which Dr Abrams 
parallels in Dekker are not peculiar to that dramatist — e.g. direct appeal to the 
imagination of the audience, iteration (as in ' Good, good, tis well’, ' Goe to, goe to ’, 
'I, doe, do’), frequent punning, music imagery: and some of his evidence from 
verbal parallelism is not so convincing as the rest. But, after aU this has been taken 
into account, the fact remains that Dr Abrams has certainly shown that the play 
' is redolent of Dekker. If it is not an abridgement of a play by Dekker (perhaps 
reported in part or even in whole), it is the work of someone steeped in Dekker. 

Dr Abrams is cautious in dating the composition of the play. He gives a useful 
summary of previous opinions ; and, after his own arguments, tentatively suggests 
a date between 1601 and 17 May 1603. This suggestion depends to some extent 
on Ms view of the authorship of the play. 

Dr Abrams considers the relationship between the play and the prose pamphlet, 
The Life and Death of the Merry Devil of Edmonton, by Anthony Brewer. This 
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pamplalet is based partly on a fuller state of the play than the extant version 
presents. Editors before Dr Abrams have noted that the pamphlet helps to make 
clearer some of the confusion in the sub-plot of the extant version of the play, 
confusion which is the result of the abridgement. Thus it helps to make clearer the 
episode in which Smug pretends to be St George. But Dr Abrams is the first to 
claim that the pamphlet preserves two other episodes from the unabridged play. 
The first of these concerns experiences of the poachers iu the forest during the 
first night of the action, in the course of which Smug, frightened by the appearance 
in the forest of the nuns of Cheston, chmbs a tree and finishes by falling out of it. 
There are, as Dr Abrams shows, unmistakable references in the abridged play 
indicating that such an episode must have formed part of the full play. Dr Abrams 
is on firm ground here — somewhat more so, I think, than in the second case, which 
concerns the singing of a catch.. 

Dr Abrams gives full textual notes and useful and interesting explanatory notes. 
As appendices he prints the Brewer pamphlet and the extract from The Shalcespeare 
Jest-Books already referred to. And he gives a Selected Bibhography. He is to 
be congratulated on this edition, which should be valuable to aU students of 
Ehzabethan drama, and which is characterized by both imagination and diligence. 

G. I. Duthie 

Bristol 


John Donne Since 1900. A Bibliography of Periodical Articles. By William White. 

Boston: E. W, Faxon. 1942. vi-h26 pp. 

This bibhography, the preface to which imphes that it is a reprint in separate form, 
is intended to make reasonably complete the twentieth- century portion of the 
biographical and critical sections of Mr Geoffrey Keynes’s Bibliography. Mr White 
does not entirely hmit his range to the twentieth century: he includes 'fifteen items 
dated before 1900. . .selected for their especial merit’. Some of these items invite 
consultation : Leshe Stephen promises to be interesting, and Mr White’s summary 
of an essay by Dowden shows sounder views than those of most twentieth- century 
writers on Donne (whatever we may think of the hst of the 'tendencies’) : Dowden, 
we are told, 

disclauns him as the founder of the ‘metaphysical school’ by the statement that Donne 
merely yielded with more abandon to the tendencies of the time — subtleties of thought, 
over -ingenious fantasies, far-fetched imagery, and not always felicitous curiosity. 

Mr White’s method is to mix two methods: those of the catalogue and of the 
catalogue raisonne. We are grateful for the summaries appended to certain of his 
entries, and I think that, without much more trouble to himself, he could have made 
this method the rule. For Mr White appears to have read what he fists : for example, 
he honours with quotation those writers who have assigned reasons for Donne’s 
remarkable twentieth- century popularity. And it would surely have taken little 
more effort to expand such entries as the following to the point where they indicate 
not only where information exists and what sort of information it is that exists 
there, but also what precisely the information is : 

Wilson, F. P., ‘Notes on the Early Life of John Donne’, RES, in (July, 1927) 272-279- 

Information from records at London Guildhall on Donne’s patrimony, the date of 
his birth, his stepfather, and the date of his travels — contrary to Walton’s Life. Cf. 
N. (&f Q, OLin (1927) 56. 

It was an excellent idea to leave alternate pages^blank for the reader’s addenda 
or notes. 

I have noticed only two omissions: (1) The Commonplace Booh of Arthur Capell 
{Mod. Lang. Review, Oct. 1932) discusses Capell’s versions of the thirteen poems 
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by Donne -wMch he transcribes ; and (2) the identification of the Olcon of Drayton’s 
Sirena with Donne (pp. 5 and 7) might have been followed by a reference to the 
probably more correct identification of him with James I (see Times Lit. Supp. 
27 Nov. 1937). 

And I have noted the following misprints^: p. 5a, for ^LittelVs Living Age’ read 
‘ . . .Age'] p. 11a, for 'Perjorative’ read 'Pejorative’; p. 17b, for 'Ivvenilia' read 
‘luuenilia'] and p. 23b, for 'C. S. Lewin’ read 'C. S. Lewis’. On p. 19a there is a 
further instance of the way Sir Edmund Gosse has suffered for his surname. On 
20 July 1917 we find him writing to Robert Ross: 

I am grieved that 3\lr. Toiiks invariably mis-spells my name ! ... it saps one’s sense 
of individuality. But Goose is worse. {Life and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse, by Evan 
Charteris, 1931, p. 414.) 

I recall an errata slip in an American book on Ruskm which acknowledged the 
worse error, and Mr White has let it slip in once more. 

Geoffrey Tillotson 

Loin) OK 


The Dunciad. By Alexakder Pope. Edited by James Stitherlakb. (The 
Twickenham Edition, Vol. v.) London: Methuen. 1943. Ivi-f 476 pp. 30^. 
This fifth volume of the Twickenham edition of Pope is the third to appear in 
print, following Mr Tillotson’s edition of The Bape of the Loch and Mr Butt’s of 
the Imitations of Horace, the Epistle to Dr Arhuthnot and the Epilogue to the Satires. 
Like his predecessors, Professor Sutherland has in mind the twentieth-century 
reader who is willing to take a little trouble to understand the 'ideal’ reader of the 
eighteenth century who 'would respond to the Dunciad with the immediate 
awareness of a contemporary and the discrimination natural to one of the initiated’. 
He provides therefore an Introduction which deals with the history of the Dunciad' s 
appearances in its different forms, the provocations under which Pope first wrote 
it and the revisions which he subsequently made. As he shows, the beginnings of 
the poem may probably be traced to a date earher by several years than 1726, and 
if so, Theobald was not the original hero, important as his Shakespeare Restored 
was in later developments. The action of the Dunciad is given the specific date of 
Lord Mayor’s Day 1719, and ^’rofessor Sutherland agcepts Professor Sherbum’s 
conjecture that it originated in a kind of following of MacFlecknoe, a poem on the 
choice of a city poet, in burlesque of the recent choice of a laureate in December 
1718; and that, after Settle’s death in 1724 and the omission to appoint a city 
poet in succession to him, Pope, encouraged by Swift, decided not to waste the 
labour already spent, and recast his work^. As Professor Sutherland summarizes 
the matter, ‘ At one stroke, Theobald was to supply the poet with a hero for his 
poem, and the editor of Shakespeare with the sort of revenge that he was best 
fitted to take. The poem, which had originally been a satire on dull poets, would 
now satirize dull critics as well.’ It grew too large to be included in the third 
volume of the Miscellanies in 1727, and instead appeared the prose Peri Bathous: 
Or the Art of Sinking in Poetry, which 'was to serve as a sort of ground-bait for the 
subsequent sport of the Dunciad. Pope was counting on a bitter reply from the 
various authors whom he had provoked in this treatise; and then, after a suitable 
interval had elapsed, he could publish his poem.’ On the tangled history of the 
publication of the first edition, the manner of publication and Pope’s motives for 
anonymity, on the further tangled history of the Dunciad Variorum, the assistance 
received from Savage and Pope’s own main hand in it, on the New Dunciad of 
1741 — on all this mystification Professor Sutherland sheds light in the first three 
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sections of Ms Introduction. In the fourth he defends with good arguments the 
substitution of Colley Cibber for Theobald in the completely revised Dunciad 
of 1743 ; and in the fifth he notes the effective burlesque use of the Ancients, the 
obligations to Dryden and more recent satirists of dullness, the precedents for the 
facetious commentary and its biograpMcal value, and finally he discusses the poem 
as a poem, as a work of art by an artist jealous for his art. There follow, as in the 
other volumes of the series, a Chronological Table and a fist of Abbreviations, and 
then the Dunciad Variorum of 1729, preceded by a Note on the Text, and the 
Dunciad in Four Boohs of 1743, again preceded by a Note on the Text. A Bio- 
graphical Appendix on the Dunces and an Index complete the volume. With aU 
this, with Pope’s commentary and the editor’s own corrections and additions, 
the 'ideal’ reader of the twentieth century is well equipped for study and delight. 

Edith C. Batho 


Londok 


The Forgotten Hume: Le Bon David. By Ernest Campbell Mossner. New York: 

Columbia University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1943. xvi+252 pp. 

205 . 

BosweU was not the only observer to be puzzled by the union in David Hume of 
uncompromising scepticism in religious matters with outstanding personal integrity 
and benevolence. The greatest of the philosophes was genial and warmhearted in 
friendship, and his intimate associates were clergymen of a doctrinally severe 
Edrk. Hume, there is no doubt, interested his contemporaries partly because he 
raised acutely and in his own person the question (so insistent since the 1730’s) of 
the good pagan, uninspired morahty, the 'rule of right’. On the one hand he was 
‘the infidel Hume’, on the other le bon David. 

In a letter of 1766 Hume makes in his own case the familiar eighteenth- century 
distinction (reflected in the pattern of Hterary biographies till Sainte-Beuve) 
between writings and the writer’s character. This justifies Professor Mossner in 
attempting a separate estimate of Hume the man as a preliminary to a study of 
the philosopher. His method is to set out fully Hume’s relations with various other 
men of letters, and so to give solidity both to the central figure and to the back- 
ground. Old calumnies are refuted by new facts and by the new perspective in 
which others are set. Especially valuable is the vindication of Hume’s dealings 
with his 'pupil’ Housseau, whose brooding sensitiveness turned great benefits into 
fantastic injuries and threatened Ms benefactor’s good name. It is tempting to see 
the Housseau affair as symptomatic of a larger conflict then in progress: Hume 
himself detected in it the opposition of sense and sensibility. 

Hume’s central position in the Scottish literary world of his day has never been 
made so plain. Professor Mossner describes him as the ' catalyst ’ of the Scottish 
Enlightenment. The Edinburgh of Dr Carlyle, Adam Smith, Blair, Ferguson and 
the others was self-conscious in its intellectual rivalry with London, and Hume 
with his international reputation for taste and judgement was a useful guide and 
supporter to his young fellow-countrymen. Thomas Blaoklock 'the Scottish Pindar 
John Home 'the Scottish Shakespeare’ (whose Agis and Douglas Garrick had 
rejected), 'the Scottish Homers’ Wilkie and Maopherson, are products of the 
classical ambitions which animated the Select Society of Edinburgh and the 
movement for punctilious correctness in language. 'Ossian’ in particular gams 
from tMs context a significance obscured by association with a Celtic revival and 
controversies over authenticity. One point wMch emerges incidentally from 
Dr Mossner’s account (there is ample evidence elsewhere) is the extent to which 
reviewing took the form of puff-writing (even by the author concerned) m the 
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eighteenth, century. It is not always safe to treat even the volumes of criticism as 
disinterested. 

Professor Mossner’s book is a useful reminder that what the text-books deal 
with in terms of 'tendencies’ and 'reactions’ takes place in individual human 
terms; and the student of the literature of the age of Johnson and Hume (the two 
focal points) must especially concern himself with persons. Attractiveness is here, 
in general, combined successfully with accuracy; but it is odd to find England’s 
oldest alliance described as 'recent’ in the 1760’s (p. 39). 

J. C. Bryce 

Glasgow 


The Later Career of Tobias Smollett. By Louis L. Mabtz. ( Yale Studies in English, 

Volume 97.) New Haven : Yale University Press ; London : Humphrey Milford. 

1942. xiv-f 214 pp. ISs. 6d. 

The importance of Dr Martz’s book goes in several ways considerably beyond its 
narrow subject. The approach is critical rather than biographical: Smollett’s 
forgotten activities in Grub Street are made to throw new fight on his maturest 
work- In 1753 (the opening date chosen) SmoUett undertook to prepare A Com- 
pendmm of Authentic and Entertaining Voyages, and for the next fifteen years he 
was a diligent compiler, from many scattered sources, of similar collections. Much 
historical and geographical detail in the later creative works comes immediately 
from these sources, even the Travels through France and Italy being a conflation 
of such material with Smollett’s own observations : a practice which warns us that 
an eighteenth-century reader’s smile at Parson Adams’ bookish 'travels’ was not 
quite as simple as ours. Much of the Scottish section of Humphry Clinker, till 
now associated with Smollett’s Scottish visit in 1766, appeared in The Present State 
of all Nations, and goes back in part to a previous visit which, on the evidence of 
a letter made available since Dr Martz wrote, took place in 1753. This letter 
foreshadows, incidentally, the satiric attitude adopted towards England in the novel. 

The larger implications of this research concern first the novelists’ use of travel 
as a technical device in plot-making. Dr Martz tends to ignore the two traditions 
which here lie behind Smollett. It is certain that but for the quixotic-picaresque 
models used by Eielding, and by Smollett in his early novels (with the highway 
and the inn as structural elements), and the 'philosophical voyages’ with which 
The Adventures of an Atom has some kinship, travel could not have entered to 
play its startlingly new role in Humphry Clinker. The direction of contemporary 
interest can be traced in Smollett’s handling of the materials for his compilations. 
The marvels and adventures loved by seventeenth- century travellers are excised 
in favour of observation of men and manners and notes on history and science. 
It is the age of the Grand Tour, of travel as a humane education, an exploration^ 
not of the remote but of the ordinary. In his own Travels Smollett’s antiquarian 
comments are attempts to picture the whole ancient way of fife. While he was in 
Italy the resumed excavations at Herculaneum and the publication of their 
results by the Accademia Reale had already begun to encourage the new historical 
approach earlier suggested by Vico in La Scienza Nuova. 

Dr Martz has done weD to draw attention to a large neglected field in eighteenth- 
century literature. 'Booksellers’ work’, though despised by writers, not only 
accounted for much of their energy, but is in its quality t3rpical of the period. 
Lexicographers, encyclopaedists, makers of biographical dictionaries, 'historians’ 
of every kind, were engaged in imposing upon the whole body of amassed know- 
ledge that order which their century found at the heart of the universe. It is here 
that the impulse to close scrutiny and portrayal of men and nature, which we think 
of as looking forward to the work of the succeeding generation, begins. Further, 
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as this book shows in the case of Smollett, the best hack-writers brought to their 
task an exacting literary conscience. Br Martz’s attempt to relate the business of 
scientific synthesis with the rise of a weighty and balanced prose leads to some 
good remarks on style — though these are vitiated by failure to take into account 
the native basis of Smollett’s language. It is dangerous to theorize about Latinism 
and rhetorical diction without remembering that this is a Scotsman’s normal 
speech ; and even Smollett’s progress as a styhst is not unconnected with the ideals 
of the Edinburgh circle, one product of which was the rebirth of rhetoric as a living 
discipline in the Universities. 

J. C. Bryce 


Glasgow 


Wordsworth's Formative Years. By George Wilber Meyer. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1943, viii+268 pp. 
$3.50. 

Mr George W. Meyer has planned a series of volumes intended to reinterpret aU 
Wordsworth’s work, and in this, the first, he examines, not, as most critics do, 
The Prelude, but the poetry and prose whiclx Wordsworth wrote in the first twenty- 
eight years of his. life. Mr Meyer regards these as, after aU, the best evidence of the 
growth of Wordsworth’s philosophical and artistic power and, indeed, considers 
The Prelude an ‘inaccurate, romanticized version of Wordsworth’s youth’, a state- 
ment which perhaps goes too far. For though it maybe arguable — and Wordsworth’s 
guardians would pretty certainly have agreed, if the diagnosis had been explained 
to them — that Wordsworth was between 1787 and 1795 ‘a rather unengagmg 
victim of what modern psychologists would probably describe as maladjustment 
and emotional immaturity’, there still remains an essential truth in his own later 
description of his youth ; and the fact that the dawn of memorable pomp in the 
summer of 1788 acquired heightened significaiice in his later recollection does 
not necessarily indicate that he deceived himself about it. Events and emotions 
usually display their full significance later, sometimes much later, than the 
immediate moment. Moreover, the Wordsworth who was not ‘maladjusted’ and 
who ‘ accepted his responsibilities ’ hke a sensible and well-balanced young man was 
Christopher, not William — ^not the passionate poet over whom his mother felt^deep 
anxiety in his childhood, and whose storms, even in the comparative and hard-won 
serenity of his old age, still shook the house. Though he may have been an egoist 
(a word of ambiguous meaning), his growing belief in an overruling and guiding 
Providence was not necessarily a proof of egoism. His Providence was not the 
same as Peer Gynt’s. 

When that is said, it is stiU no more than fair to say that Mr Meyer is im- 
doubtedly right in emphasizing the importance of the strictly contemporary 
evidence for those ‘formative years’ in which Wordsworth made ‘a long and 
painful effort to adjust unruly emotions and presuppositions to a world which he 
found to be more hostile than friendly’. Mr Meyer considers accordingly the 
relation of Wordsworth’s early poems, letters and prose writings to his actual 
experience of life, giving a particularly fresh and interesting discussion of the 
Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff and The Borderers, and ending with a chapter 
entitled ‘The Naturalism of 1798’ which is clearly preparatory to his second 
volume. If this shows as much honesty, independence of judgment and clarity 
of expression as the first, it will be worth reading. 


London 


Edith C. Batho 
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Thomas De Quincey's Theory of Literature. By Sigmund K. Proctor. {University 

of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, Vol. xix.) Axm Arbor: 

University ofMichigan Press; London rHumplirey Milford. 1943. viii+313pp. 
13.50. 

This monograph is an enlarged and revised version of a doctorate dissertation 
presented by the author a year before his death in 1938. The enlargements and 
revisions have been undertaken, to conform as far as possible with his known 
intentions, by Professors C. D. Thorpe and Paul Mueschke. Professor Thorpe has 
further added an appendix summarizing material published since 1935, which serves 
to show that during the last few years the work of De Quincey has engaged more 
attention than at any time since his death in 1859. The reason for this is not 
difficult to discover. De Quincey’s attitude to literature and the other arts is 
dominated by an instinct towards self-analysis and for probing the recesses of 
human consciousness which would naturally attract interest to-day; and his 
critical theories, though presented in too desultory and discursive a manner to 
form a coherent system, are sufficiently distinctive to deserve full-length study. 
The key to these principles, in Proctor’s view, is provided in De Quincey’s pro- 
nouncements upon ‘Literature as Power’ and upon ‘Rhetoric’, which accordingly 
form the subjects of his two principal chapters, others being devoted to De Quincey’s 
philosophical background, his general aesthetic and his views on style. The two 
passages setting forth the famous distinction between books of ‘ Power ’ and books 
of ‘Knowledge’ in Letters to a Young Man (1823) and The Poetry of Pope (1848) 
show some inconsistency, the former classing as ‘ anti-hterature ’ books subsequently 
admitted as ‘Literature of knowledge’, while ‘Power’, or the awakening and 
organizing of emotion, is used first in a psychological and later in an ethical sense. 
De Quincey’s rehance upon feeling rather than understanding as the agency of 
truth reveals itself in many of his most characteristic passages, as notably in the 
essay ‘On the knocking on the gate in Macheth\ At the same time his critical 
writings as a whole, particularly his comments upon earher philosophers, show a 
deep strain of inteUectualism, the two sides of his nature bespeakmg ‘both an 
intellectual and a mystic’, keenly responsive to the lure of discursive reasoning 
yet profoundly affected by personal intuition concerning other spheres of con- 
sciousness such as the sense of holiness and sin. The duahsm arising from the 
interaction of intellect and feehng has also influenced his treatment of rhetoric as 
the art of persuading by means of verbal manipulation. 

Much careful and constructive research has gone to the making of this book 
which, taken as a whole, presents a fair and balanced estimate of De Quincey’s 
0 ]citical theories — ^no easy task in the case of so uneven and temperamental a writer. 
If anything, Proctor is too detached and impartial, barely doing justice to the 
great purple patches and startling fantasies which, even in the sphere of criticism, 
are worth volumes of theorizing. He also tends to underrate De Quincey’s originaHty, 
for instance in connexion with the idea of ‘Literature as Power’ which, while 
owing something to Wordsworth and Coleridge, bears wider imphcations of its 
own. More space might have been devoted to De Quincey’s personality as affecting 
his theories and to his place in modem European criticism. Despite these hmitations, 
which might have been made good had the author hved to complete his work, the 
dissertation as it stands represents a substantial contribution^ to scholarship upon 
a subject which hitherto has not been adequately treated. 


London 


B. E. C. Davis 
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A Sheaf of Studies. By E. K. Chambebs. London: Oxford University Press. 1942. 
viii4*158pp. 10s. 

A list of those works of Sir Edmund Chambers which have appeared with the 
Oxford imprint occupies the whole of the last 'page' of the dust-cover of this last 
addition. The hst is incomplete as a bibliography since Sir Edmund has not always 
pubhshed with that press. But with what Ozymandian assurance it announces, 
simply by naming them, the permanence of its major items. The author of the 
eight volumes on Shakespeare and on the medieval and the Elizabethan stage is 
represented in this thinner volume mainly in Matthew Arnold's Tree (1941), an 
essay offered 'for what it is worth’, and in Some Dates in Coleridge's Annus 
Mirahilis (1933, 1935). Those eight volumes and these two essays from the present 
volume represent the best Sir Edmund : no one surpasses him in the art of setting 
out aU the available evidence judiciously, clearly and with a supererogatory grace. 
Those two essays apart, this volume shows Sir Edmund as a critic of hterature 
(mainly as a critic of Enghsh poetry) and as a prose poet. 

As critic he derives from Arnold. This derivation is particularly clear in his essay 
on The Study of English Literature (1896), the title of which suggests Arnold’s 
The Study of Poetry, and the body of which owes most of its judgments to Arnold 
and much also of its terminology (a terminology which Arnold himself owed almost 
wholly to Newman). For instance, on pp. 106 f. we find: 

... a talisman, or touchstone of literary merit . . . the secret of their greatness . . . 
steadying. . .this faculty of seeing things as they really are. . .its own characteristic 
notes, its own atmosphere, as it were, or perfume. ... . 

Sir Edmund admittedly shares Arnold’s preoccupation with 'the best that has 
been known and thought in the world ’ ; and he shares also Arnold’s sense of how 
the alphas and betas faU: glorious Chaucer, glorious Shakespeare, glorious Milton, 
a gap of prose, glorious Wordsworth. But there is one point at which Sir Edmund 
breaks away, and gets weU ahead of Arnold : while he counsels us, as Arnold did, 
Ho correct the errors of the historical point of view’, he has come to know, as 
Arnold never did, that, even for the critic intent on Hhe best’, a sense of the 
historical is indispensable. So that we get such a passage as the following: 

. . .no writer, however great, stands absolutely alone; each is the child of his own age, 
and the brother of his own people; nor is a complete understanding of any man’s work 
possible, without some knowledge of the conditions under which it had its being, of 
the influences which helped to shape its form and inspire its purpose. This is an universal 
law. Wordsworth, indeed, says of Milton, ‘Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart’; 
and in a sense this is true. . . . But it is not true if it is taken to mean that Milton . . . lived 
a life which was out of all relation to the common life of his own countrymen in. his 
own day . . . [the poets’] keenest vision cannot pierce far beyond the possibilities of 
existing knowledge, nor their highest aspirations soar a pitch out of all reach of existing 
ideals: the spiritual interests of those around them, purified and widened, it may be, 
in scope, but still essentially the same, are theirs also, and in their noblest utterances 
they do but give fuller and more conscious expression to the very ideas which, in forms 
crude and ill-defined, sway the contemporary masses. . . . (pp. 101 f.) 

This passage shows a notable advance on Arnold and on nineteenth- century critics 
generally. Otherwise Sir Edmxmd stands with them. 

And he stands with nineteenth- century writers, also, in the kind of prose- 
poetry he writes, of which these essays afford several instances. It is rather like 
the Greek of Lang, Leaf and Myers, and it is also rather like the medieval of 
Wilham Morris. Writing in 1897, he employs the phrase, the 'incommunicable 
secret’; and writing in 1941, he employs it again; he has probably employed it 
several other times during the intervening years which are not represented by 
essays in this book : and this repeated phrase exemphfies the kind of effect which 
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Sir Edmund likes to find in poetry and likes to produce, when the chance offers, 
in his own prose, an effect of hieratic, dim magniloquence, of 'shadowy’ arcanal 
grandeur. Or there is the word quest, of which he is also fond, a word sweet wdth 
all the medievahsm of the nineteenth century. Sir Edmund’s sense of the beautiful 
seems too noble, or, rather, too readily and derivatively noble, ffis sense of 
nobility gets in the way of his criticism. When he has invested his page with it, 
he considers his function as a critic to be fulfilled. His work as a critic, therefore, 
lacks the closeness and happy usefulness of his work as a researcher. His criticism 
is too descriptive. And he is too apt to make fists : having spotted Arnold’s fondness 
for the moon, he does little more than quote the beautiful fines which attest that 
fondness; having discovered that Helen of Troy makes frequent and notable 
entrances into English poetry, he does little more than quote the beautiful fines 
in which those entrances are made. And his sense of the nineteenth- century noble 
gets in the way of his appreciation of modern English poetry (such as Sweeney 
among the Nightingales, which makes Sir Edmund 'squirm’). There is no reason at 
all why Sir Edmund should appreciate modem poetry. But the critic who decries 
it and who also writes the following sentence shows that he does not know enough 
about it to express a useful opinion : 

[Those who have theorised about modern poetry] are well discussed in Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s A New Study of English Poetry (1919) and again later in Mr. John Sparrow’s 
Sense and Poetry (1934) (p. 121). 

Why should the author of the remarkable books fisted on the dust-cover trouble 
to speak about a subject on which he knows so little when there are so many on 
which he knows so much? 

One word about Sir Edmund’s wit. It usually takes the form of a dry minimum 
statement which sets the reader a small task in arithmetic. For instance : 

I have read a book about [Arnold], the writer of which appears to have taken his 
inspiration from the insolent grace of Mr. Lytton Strachey, and to have succeeded 
admirably in catching the insolence. 

So much for Mr Hugh Kingsmill. Or there is this ; 

The same pundit tells us that the first two anthologies called Poems of To-day. . . 
‘hardly contain five good poems between them’. I wish he had named the four ex- 
ceptions. 

So much for Mr Leavis. 

Geoffrey Tileotson 

London 


The Origin of the Grail Legend. By Arthur C. L. Brown. Cambridge, Mass. : 

Harvard University Press; London: H. Milford. 1943. ix+476 pp. 28^. 

It is impossible in the space at my disposal to do justice to the vast amount of 
learning in this important book. Professor Brown, whose work on Yvain established 
his reputation thirty years ago, now seeks to prove the Celtic and pagan origin of 
Chretien’s material in Perceval, in which, by general consent, are found the first 
traces of what appeared in later romance as the Holy Grail, the legendary talisman 
of Christian chivalry. It might be thought that the author is pushing at an open 
door because, to aU who are competent to judge (that is, to aU those who have 
something more than a second-hand knowledge of the Celtic world), the origin of 
the legend is obviously what the documents themselves claim it to be, namely a 
pdaction in French of Brythonic material, whether British or Armoric. It is 
important, however, that scholars of Professor Brown’s competence should collect 
and collate the overwhelming mass of proof, because of the incurable sense of 
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inferiority of British and American scholars when they are confronted with the 
pretensions of Germanic thesis-mongers. This lamentable weakness is nowhere 
better exemplified than in Bruce’s Evolution of Arthurian Romance, 

Now critics of a work such as this nearly always fall iato the error of supposing 
that, if they disprove some of the confirmatory detail amassed by the author, they 
have effectually destroyed his maiu thesis, and I have no doubt that many of 
Professor Brown’s critics will find great joy in showing up his more obvious mistakes. 
I wish to anticipate such a misjudgment by stating my opinion that the author has 
performed a notable service to the study of Arthurian origins and that his general 
conclusions may be regarded as firmly established. Of his more speculative points, 
his identification of Nodens (Nudd, Nuada) as the prototype of the Fisher King 
is particularly interesting. 

I mentioned just now a common error of critics. No less unfortunate is the 
corresponding habit of Arthurian scholars of heaping upon their well-founded and 
sturdily built edifice of proof any odds and ends which they may find by the 
wayside, a great part of which is worthless, especially if the writer is not expert 
in the Celtic languages. I regret to say that Professor Brown’s great work is littered 
with such stuff, and I have not the space to deal adequately with it here. He will 
persist in translatiug Lloegr and Logres (England) as ' Britaiu ’ and in restiug part of 
his thesis on his mistranslation; he often misunderstands the Celtic texts (probably 
on account of faulty translations), and when he attempts to give philological 
explanations of names — ^well, the less said about that, the better. One example will 
suffice. Caswallawn, one of the quasi-historical names for which we do happen to 
have a well-authenticated British original, Cassibellaunus or Cassivellaunus, is 
explained as ‘made up of cas “hateful” + Galam. It is. . .an epithet for the castle 
of the dead.’ To any Celtic scholar this is just a ‘howler’, and it is particularly 
unfortunate since it may be argued that Caswallawn in Branwen is one of the few 
clear examples of borrowing from Geoffrey of Monmouth. I suppose that such 
forms as Greidato (for Greidawl), Sande (for Sandde)^ M of ran (for Morfran) are 
misprints, but Manawyddan for Manawydan is due to unacquaintance with modern 
Welsh scholarship. 

I would urge two consideratiops on aU non-Celtic researchers into Arthurian 
origins — first that the Irish material is only analogical and confirmatory; it cannot 
be treated as ‘origins’. Most of the Brythonic myth and folk-lore is co-ordinate 
with and not derived from Goidelic, and it is essential to recognize the difference 
between what is purely British, e.g. the Pryderi saga with its native names of 
Rhiannon, Teyrnon, Pryderi, Modron, Mabon, etc., and those tales which were 
developed among the descendants of Irish-speaking tribes in Wales, such as the 
Lieu saga and Branwen ; and, secondly, that any conclusion based on the Mabinogion 
or similar tales in their present form is absolutely worthless wdthout a prehminary 
investigation into the development of that form. 

In spite, however, of these criticisms, and in spite of his misapprehensions, 
Professor Brown has, in my opinion, made it impossible for such foUies as those of 
Forster and the German school to be seriously regarded in the future. 

W. J. Grxjffydd 

Cardiff 


Slavonic Studies — Sixteen Essays in Honour of George Rapall Noyes. Ed. by 
Alexander Kaun and E. J. Simmons. Ithaca: Cornell University Press; 
London: H. Milford. 1943. x + 242 pp. 185. 6c2. 

This volume, for which Sir Bernard Pares has written a fitting Foreword, contains 
first a tribute by the late Professor S. N. Harper of Chicago, and then a series of 
studies by American scholars dealing with a wide range of subjects. The main field 
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is Russian, though Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia have their 
place. At the end we have a short account of Professor Noyes’s career, and a 
bibliography of his publications — books, papers, notes and reviews, and translations. 
The dimensions of this latter are astounding, and reveal not only the breadth and 
diversity of the scholar’s interests, but also" the quality of his achievement. 

Almost every essay is of independent value, many of them are replete with 
translations serving to illustrate the writers’ views. But one should take them as 
a whole in order to get the complete picture. Professor Coleman gives us a picture 
of the Mickiewicz of the Crimean Sonnets, whose romantic passion provoked so 
much comment among his older compatriots. We have an interesting study of 
rehgious folk-lore in Lithuania based on native and outside sources (chiefly German 
and Pohsh). There is a paper by Dr Ren6 Wellek on the two traditions in Czech 
hterature. We have one of the lyrics of Jaksic in the version of Professor Elton, 
and — ^the body of the book — a series of papers on nineteenth-century Russians. 

Professor WaclawLednicki,mhis extremely interesting notes entitled 'Mickiewicz, 
Dostoevski and Blok’, draws partly upon his fascinating 'Moj Puszkinowski Table 
Talk' published in 1937 in the monumental anniversary Pohsh tribute to Pushkin 
(Puszkin, 1837-1937, Tom. i, Krakow, 1939). Professor Lednicki seems to be the 
first to draw attention to the importance of the Pohsh theme in Alexander Blok’s 
unfinished but remarkable poem Vozmezdie {Revenge or Retaliation). It is a pity 
that Lednicki deals so briefly with this interesting subject (the greater part of his 
essay deals with the Mickiewicz or rather 'anti-Mickiewicz’ echoes in Dostoevsky). 
Those, however, especiaUy among the Poles, whom Lednicki’s theme wiU interest 
wih find a detailed analysis of Blok’s ' Pohsh poem ’ in two articles which appeared 
this year in a new Russian pubhcation in New York {Novy Zhurnal, Nos. 2 and 3). 
Of the purely Russian articles two are devoted to Lermontov, the centenary of 
whose birth feU in 1941., Professor A. Kaun (University of California) analyses 
the elements of nostalgia in Lermontov, while Mr Henry Lanz (Stanford Uni- 
versity) discusses the poet’s philosophical background (an attempt at reconciling 
Aeschylus and Plato) and his treatment of the myth of Prometheus. 'Lermontov 
[says the author], perhaps more than any other Russian poet or novehst, is entitled 
to a place in world hterature.’ 

Miss Dorothea P. Radin gives a new translation of Lermontov’s ' Song of Tsar 
Ivan Vasilyevich, of his young bodyguard, and of the bold merchant Kalashnikov’. 
Professor E. J. Simmons has an essay on ‘The Writing of War and Peace' — based 
on his new hfe of Tolstoy now in preparation. 

The title of Professor Clarence Manning’s contribution — ' The Neglect of Time 
in the Russian Novel’ — ^is somewhat misleading. Its subject is rather 'the neglect 
of chronology' by Russian novehsts, and the principal author singled out for 
discussion is Turgenev. Some of his conclusions are very interestmg, but are open 
to discussion. 

Other contributions deahng with Russian subjects are: 'A. N. Ostrovski: 
Slavophile or Westerner’ by Professor G. Patrick, 'Pushkin and Onegin as Viewed 
by Two Generations’ by J. A. Posin and 'A New Light on Saltykov’s Philosophy’ 
by Nikander Strelsky, author of a recent monograph on the famous Russian 
satirist. 

This is a book of which American Slavonic scholars can be proud. We hope many 
more will follow in its wake. 

W. J. Rose 
Gleb Stbijve 

London 
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SHOET NOTICES 


Two papers by Dr C. T. Onions on The^Fate of French -e in English and The Plural 
of Nouns ending in 4h (S.P.E. Tract, lxi. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1948. 26 pp. 
35. %d.) inaugurate the seventh volume of this invaluable series, which is now in its 
twenty-fifth year. At first glance it might seem that rather dainty linguistic trifles 
are herein dispensed by their distinguished author. In fact, however, some notable 
features of our language are discussed and, within its own sphere, each essay is 
quintessential and exhaustive. The object of the first (and longer) study is to show 
how the varieties of representation of French -e (-y and -ee\ -e and zero; -e and -ey) 
are distributed and how the distribution has come about. Of exceptional interest 
are the paragraphs on committee, absentee, devotee and refugee ; on important examples 
of the modern period like examinee (1788), illuminee (1800), employee (1854), 
escapee (1865), deportee (1895), internee (1918), and evacuee (1940); and on the 
extensive group of heraldic adjectives of participial origin. It is shown that certain 
assumptions made by the New English Dictionary now call for reconsideration : the 
derivation of canopy from French canape; the direct compounding of the verb 
absent with -ee to form absentee, which would be without precedent or analogy; 
the existence of ME avow (from avowe by apocope, French avoue, L. advocatus) 
which is based upon a misquotation ; the appearance in Sir Ferumbras of astreyey, 
a misreading of manuscript a streyep ; and the etymology of demure as ' a derived 
or extended form of meure, mewre, mure\ The second part of the Tract comprises 
a study, descriptive not prescriptive, of the alternation between voiceless [^s] 
and voiced [8z] in the pronunciation of the substantives concerned, a study based 
upon the evidence of the orthoepists from Hart and Bullokar onwards, the rhymes 
of poets, the statements of British and American authorities, the observations of 
erudite foreigners like Kruisinga and Jespersen, and the author’s own recordings 
of recent and current usage. One very small point may here be noted. In con- 
sidering the extraordinary development of one of the ME forms for ‘moth’, moughte, 
later mought, from OE mohpe, mohpa well-attested variants of moppe, the OE pdhte, 
past tense of pencan, is adduced as a phonological parallel for the development of 
the diphthong. A better (and exact) parallel would be bohte, past tense of bycgan. 
A few misprints have been found: ‘reveillee’ for ‘reveillee’, p. 13, 1. 4; ‘atsreyey’ 
for ‘astreyey’, p. 14, n. 1; ‘this’ for ‘these’, p. 16, 1. 16; and ‘b9:8z’ for ‘ba:8z’, 
p. 28, 1. 24. 

Simeon Potteb 


Southampton 


Dr F. S. Boas’s Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy for 1943 {Aspects of 
Classical Legend and History in Shakespeare, From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. xxix. London: H, Milford. 1943. 28 pp. 35.) reflects its author’s 
close intimacy with Shakespeare as with Elizabethan literature in general, in his 
survey of the extent of the poet’s classical equipment. His conclusion is ‘that the 
dramatist’s classical lore was for the most part gained at second hand’ (p. 26). 
It was not, however, ‘second-rate’ but was ‘rich and varied’ and had ‘seeped into 
his subconscious self’ (p. 27). To some it may seem that Dr Boas weights the dice 
against evidence of flrst-hand knowledge. He questions the authenticity of 
Henry VI, Titus Andronicus, and the sub-plot of The Taming of the Shrew, where 
such evidence may be found. It seems to be going far to adduce signs of first-hand 
knowledge as evidence against authenticity, or to prefer to accept Field as a Latin 
scholar, rather than Shakespeare, when considering the tag on the title-page of 
Venus and Adonis (p. 4). With respect to Shakespeare’s audience (p. 27), need we 
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deny reading to 'citizens and 'prentices, the groundlings’? For my part I find 
the Elizabethan drama incomprehensible on such an assumption. There was a 
large literature, and a long tradition in England, of 'popular’ humanism. 

The whole question is of great interest, and Dr Boas renews that interest by his 
fresh and delightful treatment. From many happy hints of value, I would single 
out his insistence upon the haunting of Shakespeare’s imagination by the supreme 
figure of Julius Caesar. 

C. J. Sisson 

London 

The scope of ‘the monograph 'Courtesy' in Shakespeare, by M. M. Bhattacherje 
(Calcutta : University of Calcutta. 1940. xx + 225 pp.) , is considerably wider than its 
title would suggest, more than a quarter being devoted to a preliminary survey of 
ideals of courtesy as evolved during the Middle Ages and subsequently modified 
at the Renaissance. A considerable body of evidence is cited from text-books and 
general literature reflecting the transformation of the chivalric code of knightly 
conduct into the more secular, less romantic notions of manners and good breeding 
which developed under the social and educational systems of the Italian city-states 
and were rapidly disseminated throughout western Europe. Viewed thus in 
historical perspective, against a background of changing society, courtesy, as 
represented by Castiglione and his contemporaries, appears in a new light, as an 
ideal of medieval rather than of humanistic origin, owing little to classical pre- 
cedent. From this point attention is focussed upon Shakespeare, first through a 
general survey of 'nurture’ as typified in Shakespearian society and subsequently 
through detailed examination of individual plays. The dissertation, like Dr Bhat- 
tacherje’s earlier work on Spenser, shows wide and careful reading tempered by 
discrimination and supported by a firm grasp of material. The two opening chapters 
deserve special commendation as supplying a compact but comprehensive survey 
of the subject under investigation. The chapters on Shakespeare suffer from a too 
liberal interpretation of 'courtesy’ and, structurally, from a tendency towards 
disintegration; but Dr Bhattacherje offers tentatively several interesting sug- 
gestions with respect to sources and analogues. His dissertation affords evidence 
of genuine scholarship and critical power. Its value would have been enhanced 
by more explicit foot-note references and by the inclusion of an index. 

B. E. C. Davis 

London 

Mr Eri J. Shumaker’s Concise Bibliography of the Complete Works of Richard H. 
Horne (Granville, Ohio. 1943. vi+14 pp.) is a useful compilation which not only 
includes Home’s acknowledged work but also identifies his pseudonymous publica- 
tions and has notes on unpublished MSS. Most of the material for the study of 
Horne and his work is now in the United States, and Mr Shumaker, having used it 
for a biography which is still unpublished, has been enabled to print at least this 
bibliography by a grant from the Denison University Research Foundation. 

Edith C. Batho 

London 

Among Rainer Maria Rilke’s voluminous and fascinating correspondence, the 
Letters to a Young Poet have always made a particularly strong appeal to lovers 
of poetry. For they contain an ars poetica which is at the same time a philosophy 
of fife and an incentive to live beautifully. More than that, the ten letters in question 
form a work of art in miniature, and show Rilke’s mysterious mind transforming 
the raw materials of experience into poetical themes. ' 
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The present translation by K, W. Maurer (London : Euston Press. 1943. 38 pp. 
2s. 6d.) has caught the tone and rendered the spirit of these letters very successfully, 
and the appearance and style of the booklet are also in the Rilkean tradition. 
I prophesy favourable winds for this only apparently fragile bark on the sea of 
English life and letters. 

E. M. Butler 

Manchester 


The short treatise by Rajko Hariton Ruzic on The Aspects of the Verb in Serbo- 
Croatian (University of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 25, No. 2. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1943. 150 pp. $1.50) 
is a welcome contribution to a subject which has assumed a highly controversial 
character since the appearance, ten years ago, of E. Koschmieder’s important 
monograph on the verbal aspects in Polish, Naulca o aspektach czasownika polshiego 
w zarysie. In this book Koschmieder followed up and elaborated the distinction 
between Aspeht and Aktionsart enunciated by his feUow-countryman, Sigurd 
AgreU, in 1908. Ruzic now follows AgreU and Koschmieder in maintaining this 
(stiU arguable) differentiation for which he employs the terms Aspect and Verbal 
Type. There are two Aspects in all the Slavonic languages, perfective and im- 
perfective : there ajjre Verbal Types of varying numbers. Aspect expresses the ‘point 
of view' or ‘feeling' of the speaker: it is a subjective, psychological category. 
Verbal Type is an objective, lexical category: it is expressed by prefixes and 
suffixes (infixes), or by difierent stems. The distinction between kupiti, ‘to buy’, 
and kupdvatij ‘to be buying’, is the difference between the ‘completed’ or perfective 
aspect and the ‘progressing’ or imperfective : it may be compared to the difference 
between zena, ', and zene, ‘wife’s’. On the other hand, the distinction between 
hddjati, ‘to keep on walking around’, and hdditiy ‘to be walking’, is the (more 
subtle) difference between the iterative verbal type and the durative: it may be 
compared to the difference between zena, ‘wife’, and zenica, ‘little wife, dear wife’. 
The author's limited purpose is to examine verb forms in the living language of 
Yugoslavia and in the recent literature of that country from Vuk Karadzic to the 
present. He prints Serbian, like Croatian, in Latin script, treating these two 
related tongues as one. He makes no systematic attempt to place his work on the 
wider (perhaps indispensable) background of Slavonic or of the Indo-European lan- 
guages in general. His method is avowedly synchronic, ‘primarily descriptive '. In 
the first main section after the Introduction, he summarizes the results derived 
from a survey of ‘ about ten thousand verbs collected from the dictionaries ’ and he 
then analyses their morphology in its relation to aspects perfective and imperfective. 
In the second (and larger) part, he examines illustrative sentences cuUed from 
various writers of repute, translating them into English and adding useful notes 
on all the verbs employed. This method leads inevitably to diffuseness and repetition 
but it is not unattractive. Defightfully we learn, in the midst of scrutinizing the 
‘second future’ in -budem, that our Californian author hved as a boy in the 
Vojvodina and that he went to school at Novi Sad, lovely Danubian town. He 
should certainly be more wary when treading outside his chosen field. For example, 
in criticizing (p. 99) Andre Mazon’s ‘ valeur originelle' of budu from %hu-, he shows 
misunderstanding, and in fisting (p. 135) Jan Gebauer’s monumental Historickd 
mluvnice jazyka ceskeho with four diacritical blunders in as many words, he destroys 
the confidence of his Czech readers. All in ah, however, this is the best English 
introduction to this particular subject that we know. 


Southampton 


Simeon Potter 
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PLOT AND CHARACTER: ON THE STAGIRITE^S BEHALF 


In my pertinacious defence of the authority of Aristotle as he insists on the 
primacy of plot, or situation, I have been much encouraged of late as it is borne 
in upon me how many of the most important critics have, explicitly or implicitly, 
come over to his side, or else have never left it. In 1927 I had recognized that, 
so far as Shakespeare’s practice is concerned, Raleigh and Bridges, Watts-Dunton 
and Quiller-Couch were before me; and, as I have since discovered, the same, so 
far as Aristotle’s pronouncement is concerned, was true of Mr SantayanaA What, 
however, impresses me most of all is the reasoned opinion of Mr Scott- James, ^ in 
1928, which I have just happened upon, but ought to have known before. This, 
too, is for the Stagirite, but as supported by Coleridge and Goethe. 

‘The plot is the first thing’, said Aristotle. We must have unity arising from a 
‘predominant passion’, said Coleridge. Goethe is as direct as the Greek. In one of his 
conversations with Eckermann he speaks of ‘the great importance of motives, which 
no one will understand. . , 

‘The true power of a poem consists' in the situation. . .in the Motive.’ There we have 
the inner truth of the Aristotelian dogma translated into plain modern language, and 
it should be inscribed on a monument more lasting than bronze. Coleridge meant it, 
and fumbled with it. Goethe meant it, and said it clearly. The true power of a poem, 
a novel, or a play consists not in the characters, the thought, the description, or the 
fancy, but in the situation, or motive, which includes all of these, and is prior to all 
of them, in the sense that the whole is prior to the part. 

And after that, in 1935, but independently, comes the more detailed and equally 
illuminating interpretation of Aristotle by the late LasceUes Abercrombie, in 
The Principles of Literary Criticism : 

Aristotle asserts this with the greatest possible emphasis. ‘The plot’, he says, ‘is 
the first principle, and, as it were, the soul of a tragedy; character comes second.’ 
The assertion is strikingly at variance with the assumption of many dramatic critics, 
who regard a dramatist first and foremost as a creator of character. But, says Aristotle, 
character by itself, however skilfully delineated, will never give tragedy: it is only 
character in action that can be tragic (or, more generally, dramatic). Characterization 
is, in fact, as much a part of the dramatist’s expressive technique as the prosody or 
imagery of his language; and what he is expressing is the idea of life which inspires 
him. The assumption that his chief business is to <&aw character is merely a relic of 
the naive and unexamined belief that drama imitates life.® It imitates a conception 
of life ; and characterization is but a phase of this imitation. This conception is what 
Aristotle calls the action ; and the essence of the action is its unity. It is the plot that 
expresses the action; all the rest of the dramatist’s technique — character, thought, 
and language — embodies the plot. It is by means of the plot that, theoretically con- 
sidered, the whole mass of the drama is held in the unity of the dramatist’s inspiration ; 
and it is by means of the plot that, critically considered, the whole mass of the play 
falls into a unity of effect, (pp*. 102-3) 


1 Poetry and Religion (1900), pp. 272-3, 280 
(cf. my ShaTcespeare and Other Masters (1940), 
p. 369, note). 

^ The Making of Literature (1928), pp. 243-4. 

® In the same book, pp. 85-88 ; his Progress in 
Literature (1929), p. 23; and his review of my 
article, ‘Literature and Life’, English Association, 


Year's Work in English Studies (1924), pp. 13-19. 
Aristotle’s ‘imitation’, according to Abercrombie, 
is not mimicry, not the ‘imitation of nature’, Wt 
is ‘exactly what we mean by technique’; and as 
for the dramatis personae^ ‘their disposition to 
act is their character’. 


M.L.B. XXXIX 
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By motives {Motive) Goethe means, as plainly appears from the context, not 
the psychological — ^not incentives to action — ^but motifs^ such as there are in music 
or painting. What Goethe has to say of literary art is, as everyone (at least since 
Arnold’s day) has known, nearly always momentous; and that particular pro- 
nouncement acquires special importance because psychological motivation, in both 
criticism and practice, had lately got the upper hand.^ The sage had himself been 
given to it, but later in the Conversations, with remarkable self-effacement, he 
compares himself at this point unfavourably with Schiller, who hadn’t been; and 
elsewhere the poet and scholar Abercrombie similarly explains the superiority of 
Hardy’s Tess to Jude: ‘Tragedy is somewhat mitigated when curiously employed 
with psychology.’ Mr Scott- James, moreover, insists upon motifs to the point of 
quoting Arnold Bennett: ‘Every novel should have a main theme that can be 
stated in ten words.’ 

And in 1939, in his little book Rehabilitations, p. 43, Mr C. S. Lewis has quite 
truly, though inadequately, said: 

Modem Shakespearean criticism dates from the abandonment of the attempt to 
treat Shakespeare’s plays as if they were novels. The change perhaps began with 
Raleigh’s unemphasized observation that for Shakespeare plot comes first and character 
has to be fitted into it. 


Inadequately, for the error abandoned was also that of viewing the plays as 
human documents, philosophical as well as psychological; an error that began 
towards the end of the eighteenth century as Shakespeare was being lost to the 
stage, because thought too good for it, but was falling into the relentless though 
not irreverent hands of Scotch philosophers and sentimentalists — ^Richardson and 
MacKenzie — and then of the German. Even Mr Lewis’s second sentence is not 
the whole truth. Though Raleigh’s words were more widely read, Bridges and 
Watts-Dunton wrote, or at least published, at about the same time or earlier. 
‘A thousand signs in his work’, says the latter, ‘show that with him [Shakespeare] 
the conception of the plot and situation preceded the conception of character.’ 
And Bridges, also a great poet and scholar, made a remark still more to our 
purpose, to which we shall recur : ^ 

Having fornid a story the actions of which were suitable, Shakespeare adopted them 
very much as they were, but remade the character of the actor. In the original story 
the actor would be known and judged by his actions:^ this Shakespeare reverses by 
first introducing his hero as a man superior to his actions; his art being to create a 
kind of contrast between the two, which has, of course, no existence in the original 
tale ; and his success depends on the power and skill with which this character is chosen 
and enforced upon the audience ; for it is when their minds are preoccupied with his 
personality that the actions follow as unquestionable realities, and in Macbeth even 
pre-ordained and prophesied. 

In Macbeth there is the superiority — ^such a contrast — and in Hamlet, Othello, 
and Eung Lear as weU. 

Alike, however, these critics recognize the importance of the actual fact that 
the dramatist chose his story, or his central situation, first, and adapted the 


^ Eckermann, Gesprdche, ed. Castle (1916), 
1 , 107-8: ‘Bass aber die wabre Kraft und Wirkung 
eines Gedickts in der Situation, in den Motiven 
besteht, daran denkt Niemand.’ On p. 400 Goethe 
attributes to Schiller’s comparative neglect of 
psychological motivation his greater success than 
Goethe’s own on the stage. For Abercrombie see 
Thomas Hardy (1912), p. 159 and my From 
Shakespeare to Joyce (1944), pp. 198-9. 


2 Raleigh’s Shakespeare (N.Y. 1907), p. 133; 
Bridges’s Influence of the Audience on Shake- 
speare^ s Drama, Stratford Town Edition (1904-7) ; 
Watts-Bunton, Harper's Magazine (1906, v, 113), 
p. 815. 

* Not always, of course, in Shakespeare ’ or 
other dramatists, particularly in legends such as 
those of King Lear and Oedipus; that he isn’t so 
judged is often the attraction. 
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characters afterwards. As other successful dramatists did in his day, and those 
of Athens and Rome, of France and Spain, not to mention some of the most 
successful even in our time, he did not (though he shaped it) invent it. He took 
it — or was taken with it — as he came upon it in his reading or in hearing and 
seeing it when alrea'dy on the stage.' Hamlet’s revenge he only treated anew, as 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides treated anew the already famihar tragic deeds 
or phghts of Oedipus and Agamemnon or their wives and children. Likewise, as 
Sir Arthur QuiUer-Couch says, it was certainly the meeting of Macbeth and Banquo 
with the Weird Sisters in Hohnshed’s Chronicle that captured Shakespeare’s 
imagination. These greatest of dramatists thus alike chose famihar stories, but not 
merely or mainly because the audience would thereby follow the action more 
easily. They chose them for the big, striking, dramatically fruitful situation, which 
goes, as Corneille says it should do, ‘beyond the probable’; and only a famihar 
improbabihty, as in the story of Oedipus or Ehng Lear, is easily acceptable to the 
audience. In coming to a play with such a title they have already accepted it. 

Now Corneihe and Racine are supposed to be psychologists. But they both 
adapted historical or legendary stories, such as those of Cinna and Horatius, 
Phaedra and Iphigeneia; and Corneihe, according to Brunetiere,^ often sub- 
ordinated character to situation — even ‘invented and constructed the situation 
first, and then, if I may so express it, put the characters inside’. Racine, on the 
other hand, has been thought to subordinate situation to character, ‘finding the 
characters first, studying them, mastering them, and then seeking the situation 
which shah best bring out their different aspects’. This, Brunetiere thinks, he did 
both elsewhere and in PMdre. How he could have managed it there or in Iphigenie, 
when following Euripides (or Seneca) so closely, it is difficult to understand; and 
I have in a previous discussion endeavoured to show that he did not attempt it. 
If he had done so, the contrast Bridges values would have been lost : that is, of 
the good man doing the deed of horror, as according to Aristotle (cap. 13, 14) — 
ignorantly like Oedipus; wittingly but under external pressure or deception like 
Clytemnestra’s son or Othello. ‘In PMdre\ as I have said before, ‘he has both 
the passions of a very good woman and also (in effect) of a very bad woman upon 
which to play. Like Shakespeare with Macbeth and above aU Othello, Racine in 
Phedre has the enormous dramatic advantage of deahng with a soul that is not 
naturally — ^tediously, harrowingly, or ignominiously — degenerating, but stricken 
and possessed.’ 2 

Goethe, as quoted above and in the context as a whole, does not confine the 
import of his statement to tragedy or even 4}o drama. In a recent article,^ before 
I came upon his words or those of Mr Scott- James, I have undertaken to show 
that Moli^re in the jScole des femmes is observing the Aristotehan — the ancient 
and Shakespearean — ^principle ; and that the couplet 

II le faut avouer, FAmour est un gran,d maitre : 

Ce qu’on ne fat jamais, il nous ©nseigne ^ Fdtre 

is simply the pivot upon which the comedy turns; ‘is not a motive of characteriza- 
tion but of play-making, is, indeed, a summary formula to evade or replace a 
motive. In substance it is equivalent to a proverb or adage, like Amor vincit 
omnia, and embodies about as much psychology’. It explains the action rather 

^ ‘Loi du theatre’ {Annales du Theatre et de la Musique, 1893), 

^ Shakespeare and Other Ma,stersy p. 333 and Chapter ix,. PMdre. 

® Romanic Review, February 1944. 
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than the character: it produces striking comic situations, but does not reconcile 
the girl’s cunning and ingenuity with her extreme simplicity and ingenuousness. 
Indeed, if it reconciled them, the comic effect would not be so striking. 

Paradise Lost Goethe would certainly include. The fable (not, of course, to be 
tampered with) involved the hugest of improbabihties — ^revolt in Heaven, revenge 
in Hell. These are impossible or foolish, except as simply and frankly accepted by 
the reader, because they arei familiar. But Macaulay, by the aesthetes nowadays 
so httle regarded, had, though without making a definite apphcation of it, a clear 
conception of the principle in question: 'Truth, indeed, is essential to poetry; but 
it is the truth of madness. The reasonings are just; but the premises are false. 
After the first suppositions have been made, everything ought to be consistent; 
but those first suppositions require a degree of creduHty which almost amounts 
to a partial and temporary derangement of the intellect.’^ The only trouble is 
that Macaulay, taking his departure from Theseus’s pronouncement upon the 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet, in Midsummer Night’s Dream, insists over-much 
on the lunacy, which, as in the suppositions or initial premises of Mohere, of 
Racinian or Shakespearean tragedy, or even of those in Paradise Lost, is not 
apparent. His words might apply, however, to the postulates of the Oedipus — 
killing your own father and marrying your own mother and for years not dis- 
covering it—though a well-known legend, moulded into one of the greatest of plays. 

Even in the modern novel, and of course in the earfier, situation is of great 
importance and sometimes comes first. Not, of course, in novels that are bio- 
graphies, stfil less in those which are streams of consciousness (or of unconsciousness 
either). But in Le Rouge et le noir, as I have also elsewhere shown, so far from 
being a defect in the fabric, the incident of the attempted murder of the beloved 
in church was what fascinated Stendhal, much as Shakespeare was fascinated by 
HoHnshed’s fateful trio 'in strange and wild apparel’, bidding the victorious thane 
‘All hail, Macbeth, that hereafter shalt be king of Scotland’, which he then con- 
spires to be; and by Cinthio’s Ensign leading the deeply enamoured Moor to 
murder; and by Kyd’s Hamlet learning the secret of the fratricide from the Ghost 
and then taking to madness, which both betrays and hinders him in his revenge; 
and by the traditional Lear casting off his only loving daughter because (as he 
thinks) she does not love him, to die of a broken heart because she dies. There is 
a great improbability, no question; but this is an opportunity, welcomed, even 
sought out: 

. . .there is no adequate motive for the tender and noble Madame de Renal’s sending 
the disparaging letter which (when he learns of it) provokes Sorel to rush off and shoot 
her, and none for his taking such vengeance or not suspecting that she was under 

undue influence or coercion The deed and the letter both are justified only by the 

situation that ensues — ^the ecstasies of penitence and devotion, self-renunciation and 
heroism, for which in more natural circumstances there would have been no occasion. 
Never had he Imown how much she loved him as now when, wormded, despite scandal, 
she visits him in prison; never had she had such a way of showing it.^ 

The improbabihty is the price necessarily paid for the ‘grands sujets de la tragedie’, 
but also of the novel, which, if they are to move ‘fortement les passions’ — ^may the 
shade of Gorneille not grow weary, if my readers do! — ‘doivent toujours aUer an 
dela du vraisemblable’. 

Now Mr E. L. Lucas,® for whose judgement I have great respect, holds the issue 

^ Essay on Milton, WorTcs (1898), vn, 8. 

^ Shakespeare and Other Masters, pp. 403-4; From Shakespeare to Joyce, Chapter xi. 

® Tragedy (1935), pp. 118-19. 
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raised by Aristotle to be remote, ‘somewhat academic’. ‘The truth is surely’, he 
says, ‘that the relative importance of character and plot varies with different 
dramatists and different national temperaments. To the Greek mind or the French, 
with their sense of how much more a beautiful whole is than the sum of its parts, 
Aristotle’s view may seem true,' and* the Oedipus ox 'Athalie decisive examples of 
its truth. But quite evidently Mr Lucas is not thinking of plot as we have been: 
he is considering it more externally, as mere form and structure ; not, like Aristotle, 
as ‘the life and soul, so to speak, of tragedy’. JSTor is he thinking (more narrowly), 
as Mr Scott- James is, of mere situation, in which characters themselves, 

alive and interesting, shall be caught, tried, perplexed or harassed, and so put to the 
test by circumstance that what is humanly essential in them is exposed to our view. 

(p. 64) 

Still less is he thinking of situation as bold and improbable, which in itself offers 
opportunities for the sharpest and most striking contrasts, those whereby the 
passions are given farthest range and widest scope, as Aristotle and CorneiEe 
would have them be and as in the pages of the greatest dramatists they are. 

Instead of being academic or subsidiary, the issue seems practical and central, 
at least when dealing with the earlier and the greatest dramas, but even, as we 
have seen, with some novels. Because of failure to grasp or remember the principle 
a critic jeads the book or sees the play out of focus. He studies and probes 
instead of receiving and responding. He looks for tragic faults where there are 
none, or exaggerates what there are. He makes Hamlet a mental or moral cripple, 
Othello jealous by nature and (at the end) sentimental, Lear an outrageous egoist, 
Oedipus guilty not only (like him) of irascibility but also of impious insolence or 
even as blighted and misled by the complex so improperly named for him. The 
heroes are either psychopathic cases or (for the German or American Gelehrte of 
late) a prey to the deadly sins or the ‘humours’. Heroes depraved or diseased — 
a contradiction in terms ! And to this have we come, with our morals and 
psychology, so far from that ideal happily recalled by the contemporary poet, 
Mr Auden, as he says : 

Both Pagan and Christian artist presupposed that their audience had a scale of 
values similar to their own, that they would recognize the Hero of Tragedy as what 
they would like to be, and the Rascal of Comedy as what perhaps they were but would 
rather not be. {Gommonsense^ March 1941, p. 89) 

Because of such failure, in short, there has been the huge accumulation through 
more than a century since Shakespeare — ^regrettably — ^left the stage, of inapposite, 
undramatic criticism, through which we have nowadays to flounder. However 
decided, the issue is, I think, practical and immediate, if in criticism any really is. 

Oiuiously enough, shortly after writing the above, I have found that, later, in 
narrative poems — Dante’s and Tennyson’s — ^Mr Lucas fully acknowledges the 
primacy of plot, as not in tragedy. In his Decline and Fall 'of the Romantic Ideal 
(1937), pp. 121-5, he shows the superiority of Dante’s Ulysses over Tennyson’s, 
and largely because of the mere want of psychological motive: 

Tennyson’s Ulysses is far less than Dante’s a victim of blind irresistible impulse, Eke 
some migrant bird. . .he lacks the superhuman, daemonic, Michelangelesque mystery 
of Dante’s hero, just because he tries to make his enterprise more rational and in- 
telligible, by telling us, somewhat ungallantly, that Penelope is now old and his 
Ithacan subjects do not appreciate him. Dante’s Ulysses went in spite of the ties of 
father, wife, and son— so overmastering was his wild desire. . . . — In fact, Tennyson’s 
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poem is an excellent example of the way in which the more classical type of poetry 
can lose in intensity what it gains in intelligence and intelligibility. . . . Indeed the 
poem . . . does not seem to me comparable to Tithonus, where Tennyson’s melancholy, 
passionate beyond all reasoned consolations, utters its vain and agonized cry against 
mortality. 

That is, the situation is uppermost. Now, *as not before, Mr Lucas is thinking 
of it, like Aristotle, as ‘the life and soul, so to speak, of tragedy’. In sheer virtue 
of the situation, at the expense of intelligibility, the intensity is achieved. In 
Dante there is (though with no hesitation) a conflict, which produces emotion, 
and a contrast, which measures it ; and what tragedy can there be in doing what 
you want to do, with good reasons for doing it? Only such tragedy as there is in 
life, rather than in character. 

Since finishing the article I have read the late fllustrious W. P. Ker’s Form and 
Style in Poetry (1928), where there are opinions expressed upon the ballad, the 
sonnet, the epic and its versification, which are, I think, in keeping with those 
on plot presented above (see p. 41, and the following) : 

The choice of metre by a poet is not exactly like the choice out of a batch of samples. 
He has the abstract tune in his head before the poem begins. He lives in a world which 
is like the House of Rumour in Chaucer, full of voices. His mind is open and responsive 
to different poetical melodies, without words they settle in his mind, and it moves in 
anapaests or trochees accordingly, and the words come later. (p. 101) 

It is because the sonnet is a form of thought; the abstract sonnet has the power of 
captivating the mind like the abstract epic. (p. 173) 

Speaking generally and roughly one may say that unless the poet knows his form 
to begin with, he is in danger of failure ; one would not give much for the prospects of 
an -unmade poem which did not know whether to be in the stanza of The Faerie Queene 
or in the lighter verse of The Lay of the Last Minstrel, (p. 201) " 

An apposite (though humble) example is that of the ‘Battle Hjunn of the 
Republic Mrs Howe remembers that she had for some time had both the musical 
tune and the verbal in her mind’s ear before the actual wording came. 

Elmer Edgar Stoll 
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ROBERT SOUTH AND WILLIAM SHERLOCK: 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


On 17 June 1693 Gilbert Burnet wrote to a friend: 

I thank you for your books B? Williams’s Life is very ill written but is full of curious 
things but D'’ Souths book^ is a terrible one I hope the Dean of Pauls will not answer 
it we shall have a bloody warre on it if he does ; to the no small diversion of the profane 
and of the Socinians.^ 

It was a belated hope ; this particular controversy was the continuation, not the 
outbreak, of a quarrel. South and Sherlock had Joined battle three years earlier, 
in private. The Animadversions upon Dr, SherlocFs Booh (1693) and Tritheism 
Charged upon Dr. Sherlock's New Notion^ (1695) smack of the earlier dispute: they 
are spiced with allusions to breaking of oaths and turning of coats, allusions which 
plainly refer to Sherlock’s performance in 1689 and 1690, when many were troubled 
about the oath of allegiance to William and Mary — some by conscience and some 
by self-interest. Calamy writes in his Abridgement: 

Dr. Sherloch^s Case, who was Master of the Temple, was particular. Had he taken the 
Oaths at first as others did, no more notice had been taken of him than of the rest : 
But he refus’d, and ’tis said, encourag’d others to do so too, and discontinued Preaching 
from August 1, 1689, to February 2, Ibg-J}, when he began again; declaring from the 
Pulpit that he did it with the Permission of his Superiours, and the Advice of some 
Eminent Lawyers. Upon this a Pamphlet was publish’d, call’d the New Nonconformist i 
or Dr. Sherlock's Case in Preaching after a Deprivation; shewing, that he hereby justified 
the Nonconformists, whom he, as well as others, had so much blam’d for Preaching 
after their being Silenc’d by the Act of Uniformity in 62. At length Ireland being reduc’d, 
and King James fled, he also thought fit to take the Oath: And it was commonly “^aid, 
that King William's Success at the Boyne was the convincing Argument that remov’d 
his Scruples ^ 

Lathbury concurs in this judgment: 

Probably he imagined at first that King James might be able to return: but when 
he saw William firmly seated on the throne, after his success in Ireland, he began to 
consider by what means he could retrace his steps.® 

In the early stages of Sherlock’s vacillations, he and South were in communica- 
tion. It was at this time that the original offence was given, and we have a record 
of it. 

On p. 10 of MS. History d. 1,® in the Bodleian Library, there is a transcript of 
a long 'acc^ of w^ pass’d between D^ Sherlock & D? South, by D^ So.’ Erom this it 
appears that, beginning on 8 April 1689, South had no less than six discussions 
with Sherlock about the lawfuhiess of taking the oaths. At first Sherlock was 
undecided ; then, at some unspecified date, he put into South’s hands some ‘ papers 
he had wrote for taking y® Oaths ’. But by 29 July he had changed his attitude 


^ Animadversions ufon Dr. Sherlock's Book, 

entituled A Vindication of the Holy. . . Trinity 

By [Robert South] a Divine of the Church of 
England. London, 1693. 

2 Rawl. MS. D. 169 (19), Bodleian Library. 

^ Tritheism Charged upon Dr. Sherlock's New 

Notion of the Trinity By [Robert South] 

a Divine of the Church of England. London, 
1695. (The Epistle Dedicatory is signed 
^A.A.') 

^ An Abridgement of Mr. Baxter's History of 


his Life and Times. By Edmund Calamy. 
London, 1713. Vol. i, p. 485. 

® A History of the Non-jurors. By Thomas 
Lathbury. London, 1845, p. 115. 

® Described in the Summary Catalogue of 
Western MSS. in the Bodleian Library [entry 
29781]: ‘Copies of papers chiefly relating to the 
Non-jurors, 1689-1741 (with a few earlier and 
later), apparently made by Thomas Bedford 
id. 1773), son of Hilkiah Bedford ... Bought in 
May, 1888, from H. Evans.’ 
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and on that day pressed South to read 'a discourse writ by him ag^ y® lawfulness 
of taking y® Oaths’; this discourse South read unwillingly, having by that time 
made up his own mind to comply — ^which he did on the following day. This was 
their last discussion. 

Within a day or two after this [South’s account goes on] I went to Tunbridge f^ 
whence I wrote to him y^ kind Lre of y® 4^^ of August, but never reC^ any ans- to it, 
nor visit f ^ him after my return, tho I was in town for 4 months together, till at length 
I rec^ y^ base of y® 17 Feb. 

But here I must take notice y^ on y® 9 of December before he sent a Book then newly 
publish’d by him, intituled a Practical discourse of Death, at my receiving it I told 
his Serv^ y^ I thank’d his Master for y® Book, but y^ it was more than I expected, & y’^.® 
upon I sent my own Serv^ to him y® next day, repeating my thanks to him for his Book, 
<fc desiring to know whether he had rec^ my of Aug. 4. he ans^ y* he had, & y^ he 
intended suddenly- to visit me, but he never came near me. 

So matters stood in December. On 17 February, Sherlock wrote his 'base letter’. 
By that date he was publicly declaring his refusal to take the oaths and wished 
to suppress all report of his previous discourse in favour of them. He blamed South 
for spreading the report (though he was not the only person who had seen the 
discourse) and tried in his letter^ to hector him into ‘rectifying’ it by a declaration 
that he, Sherlock, was refusing the oaths 'upon Principles of Conscience’. Here is 
the letter : 

Temple. Feb. 17. 

Rev^ S?, 

Some time since I was inform’d yt a Countrey Minister in y® West, whose name I have 
forgot, reported, y^ in a L^® he rec^ f ^ you, of all men you most wondred at my refusing 
y® Oaths, who have written a very satisfactory Discourse, w®.^ you y^'self had seen, in 
justification of y® new Oaths. I was much surpriz’d at it, thought you sh^ have done 
fairly to have told y® whole Story, since you were pleas’d to tell part of it, y^ tho I had 
ind*^ written such a discourse, y? had seen it, yet I told you at y® time, y^ I was not 
satisfied w^!^ it, but was convinc’d y^ y® main foundation of it was false : however I hop’d 
this was only a secret amongst some few, & I wa;S in part oblig’d to take no notice of 
it. But last night a Bencher of y® Middle Temple, who came to town but on Saturday, 
came to me in great haste to inquire of y® Story, & told me y^ M^ Smith, I think a 
Minister in Devonshire, told him y^ I had written a Paper in justification of y® Oaths, 
as he was assur’d by a Person who had seen it, y^ I had prov’d y® lawfulness of taking 
y® Oaths, but abstain’d upon some politick reasons, or to avoid scandal ; I presfiy saw 
y^ this was y® same Story, & as far as I can recollect myself, Smith was y® name of y® 
first Reporter, &; now I saw it was no secret, y’^.®fore it was time to let y? know it. 

Yt Letter I rec^ f? Timbridge was much of y® same strain, y? thought these Papers 
ought to be consider’d again, & mightily admir’d Power, w^^.^out w®.^ a rightful Authority 
was worth nothing, as being of no use, w®.^ w^ make a very good Chapter in y® Evangeliu 
Armatum;^ & y? y^.® insinuate as if y® Bps had too great an ascend^ over me, <fe colour 
it over w^^ a very course complem^ to y® Bps, <fc a very fulsome one to me, w®.^ was y® 
reason why I never ans^ y^ Lre, for I was unwilling to commit it to Paper, & y*’®fore 
expected an opportunity of talking it out w^^ you. But this I had little rested of, 
because it was s*^ to myself, & if this character by w®!" I perceive I am repres*ed in y® 
Countrey, comes originally f^ you, You cannot blame me if I do res^ it. You Imow w^ 
it is to betray private conversation in so tender a point as this, especially to tell a 
Story so imperfectly as to make a false repres^ation of it, w®.^ is y® spightfullest way 
of slandering, w? it is done w^.^ design. I can’t be contented, S^', to be repressed as a fool 
or a knave for not swearing, to vindicate y® honesty & understanding of those who swear. 

But I must add something farther concerning y^ f^ Tunbridge, because by w^ 
I have observ’d I suspect my returning no ans^" to it is taken by you as an affront. 
When I lately sent you my discourse of Death I was much surpriz’d at y® ans^“ my man 

^ Loc. oit. p. 9. . several Doctrines. . .destructive to our Govern- 

^ ^ The Bvangelium Armatum is described on the ment. . .Preached and Vented hy the known leaders 
title-page as A Specimen; or short Collection of of the pretended Reformation, &c. 
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brought me, y • y? thank’d me for my Book, but it was more than y? expected. I wondred 
at y® meaning of it : for why sh*^ not D^" S. have expected a greater thing f ™ me than so 
small a pres^ ? but w"? y^ man came next morning to know whether I had reC^ y^ f 
Tunbridge, I presUy understood y^" meaning, & y- was y® quarrel, y- I had not ans*^ it; 
The reason of it I have already told you, but I made it my business to get an oppor- 
tunity to speak w^.^ y?, & sent my man .to y^" house in y® sumer to enquire whether y® 
were in town, made freq^ enquiries afterw*^.®, & as soon as I knew y^* were in Town, 
I went to Westm^' on purpose to wait on y? w":® I fell into some other Company, w®.^ 
prev^ed me at y^ time, & have several times since been dis^pointed, w? I intended you 
a visit, & if y? knew how few visits I made in a year, y? wf not think this a neglect. 

All y^ I have to desire of y° if y? have occasion’d this discoxuse is to do me y- 
'Right to rectifie y® mistake, & to assure y^’ friend y^ I refuse y® Oaths upon Principles of 
Conscience, & do not think y^ paper a satisfactory ans^' nor have any reg^ to Politicks 
or Reputation in y® Case : for I had rather at any time own a defect in my understanding, 
than finl my morals. I am S^’ y^' humble Servt 

Sherlock. 

He misjudged his man. South replied,^ in terms which show what he could 
achieve in the way of satirical onslaught when unhampered by the necessities of 
theological controversy or the decencies of the pulpit : 

Rev^ Sh 

I have rec*^ & perused your’s of y® 17 Instant, <fe shall not take 7 months to ans^ it, 
tho I think it much more justifiable to take so much time & more too to reply upon a 
rude insolent Paper, than to ans^ one wrote wl^ y® utmost kindness & civility: but y® 
same temper y^ makes some men caress, applaud, even adore those f^ who they y'^'selves 
complain of y® greatest unkindness & ingratitude, may naturally enough induce y^ 
to trample upon y® kindness & respects of others : it being observ’d, y^ such mean Spirits 
as can grossly flatter, &> abjectly crindge to any thing y? looks like a Superior, generally 
pay it home in contempt & scorn & haughtiness towards y^.^ Equals for I acc^ such to 
have no Inferiors.^ 

I find in y^ Ire a very angry accusation brought ag^ me for having, as y*? say, wrote 
something in y^" prejudice to a friend of mine in y® West, of w®.^ information has been 
given y? both by one of y^ Countrey, & by a Bencher of y® Middle Temple. This, 
is y^ charge, & y? take y® wisest y® surest, & most expeditious course of proving it upon 
me y^ c^ be, w^^out more ado, by taking it for granted. 

But methinks, S^, it looks something oddly, y^ fy?] sh*^ both accuse & clear me at 
y® same time, for y® very same thing, for certainly you not give a fuller character 
of y® obliging civility of y- presumed Dre^ into y® West, w®.^ I stand accus’d for, than by 
declaring it, as y? do, of y® same strain w^^ y^ other w®^ I wrote to y? Tunbridge : in 
w®^ place by y® way I find y- y? are more than ordinarily known, & w’'.® I came to under- 
stand much better than y° c^ f^ y® W^'est, & y^ f^ more than one, y- w^ y? had wrote ab- 
y® new Oaths, was even then no Secret, ind^ so far f^ it, y^ one, whom I c*? name, told me, 
y^ he had by him at y^ time copies of both y^ Tracts upon y^ subject. -So y^ all y^ [ever] 
then pass’d in discourse ab^ y^ y^ c"^ be call’d peculiarly mice, was their comendation. 

The 1®.^ thing fw®^ I perceive] offended y? in my Tunbridge Lre was, y- 1 thought those 
(y^ first) Papers ought to he consider'd again. Yes, I both thought & s*^ so, but yet 
w^^ all imaginable concern, deference S& affection for y? And I thnik further, y^ these 
are not y® only papers w®^ y? w*^ have done well to have consider’d again & again too, 
before y? had publish’d some others. 

You tell me next y- I mightily admir'd Power, w^l^out authority was nothing worth 
as being of no use, adding w^^al, yi this w^ make a very good chapter in y^ Evangeliu 
Armatum. S-, I do again affirm y^ Sovereign Power actually possess’d (especially 
wl^ cons- & call of y® people) ans^f all or most of y® ends of Gov^ & y^ bare Right or Title 
void of such power ans^.® no end or use of Govt at all, I leave it to y? to prove y® 
contrary position if you can. And as for y?" remark abt y® Evang. Armat. I have y? 
to know, S^’, yt I abhor y® Principles in yt Book, & sh*^ abhor myself more had I wrote 
for but most of all had I wrote for y’^' <fe agt y*P too : for my part I am abundfly 

Loo. cit. pp. 11-13. ® The MS. reads: £re presumed, with numbers 

® ‘Ans. to Whitby, p. 146, 147’ inserted in to indicate that the words are to be trans- 
the margin. posed. 
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satisfied in paying K. W. y^ allegiance y^ y® Laws require (in giving y® sense of w®^ 
I pretend not a greater skill than Cheif Justice Coke,) tho’ I can’t I confess plead such 
high merit of him, as to have attended him, & made one of y® company ab^ him y® 
very first night of his coming to town, & much less to have sent him any assistance in 
his expedition hither, while he was yet [but] P. of O., these were things above my Sphere, 
as thinking it enough to fdol my Duty to him now yt he is K. tho I had no hand in 
making him so. 

As for y® coarse Complement y? say I pass’d upon y® B^s, y? will do well to shew in w^ 
part of my Lre I do so much as mention ’em, & if y? caimot, I fear it will prove y® 
coarser complem^ of y® two, y^ y? apply it to ’em : for, S^ it is not enought for y? to 
talk of mere insinuations, & to bring in y^ as ifs in[to?] a matter of so neer a concern to 
y® person y? accuse: for in making a positive charge bare consequences, especially of 
yT own drawing, ought to have no more force, than y? in yv last paper allow ’em w^ 
drawn f "p y® Laws usually pleaded for o? pres^ Allegiance. But why I sh*^ be thought to 
complem^ y® B^s so coarsly I cannot tell, for I never was a N oncoriformist nor Pensioner 
to any such nor ever yet preach'd in any Conventicle, & if I had sh*^ think I deserv’d a 
much coarser complemi B^s than ever I c*^ yet hear they pass’d upon some who did. 

But pray, S^', how do y? prove y^ other expression in my Lre concerning y^self to 
have been a Complem^ ? for if I really intended as I worded it, certainly it was none. 
And as I am sure y? o'? have no imediate inspection into my thoughts, so I assme y? 
also (were it worth my while) y^ nothing pass’d thro’ my pen in all y^ Lre but w^ issued 
entirely P? my heart. And if y? out of y^ wonderful, & yet unheard of, humility will 
needs, as y? w*^ fain seem to do, disown it, yet, I hope, y^ hmnility does not of necessity 
infer or argue my Insincerity. But waving all defense or excuse of it, if it was such a 
fault in me to treat y? w^^ more respect than y? are conscious to y^'self y? deserv’d, I can 
but acknowledge & beg pardon for it, & promise to be guilty of y® like no more. And 
yet after all, S^, as fulsome a complem^^ as in great good,^ nature y? are pleas’d to call it, 
yl® is a certain person in y® world of y^ name, who, I am confide thinks it no Complem^ 
at all, but y® truth is. Bp Stillingfieet knew y® right way of treating much better than 
I pretend to do. 

You are y® first, I know of, y^ ever taxed me w^^ Treachery. But assure y^'self, S-, y- 
I will neither betray my friend nor my Principles^ You tell me y^- cannot he contented to 
he represhd as a fool or knave for not swearing, to vindicate y^ honesty, or understanding, of 
those who swear. W®.^ I look upon as a very coarse Complem^ ind*^ (& far surpassing my 
Talent y^ way) upon almost y® whole body of y® Clergy, whom all know to have sworn. 
Nevertheless I am so far of y^" mind, y^ I can by no means blame any man for his un- 
willingness to appear either a fool or knave especially in so important a concern as an 
Oath : so if my life lay on it, I c*^ not see how I c^ avoid shewing myself one or hoth of 
’em sh^ I go ab- to vindicate either y® understanding or honesty of those, who csjapuhlickly 
pray for (i.e. solemnly before God & man recognize) y® same person as y^T K. & yet refuse 
to swear Allegiance to him as such. W®.^ I take to be as great a contradiction in practice 
as any y^ occurs in Speculation, but y? S^" y^ can write things y^ look something sus- 
piciously y^ way, may possibly have a faculty of reconciling y^ too. . 

But to go on: You tell me y^ y^ suspect y* I look upon y'( not ansHng my^ref^ Tunbridge 
as an Affront. And S^ y® may do more than suspect y^ I do so, if y? please : for it was 
wrote w?^ all y® kindness respect y^ heart c^ conceive, or such a poor pen as mine 
express, & y? have w^^out y® least provocation spit both yt & my friendship back in 
my face, And can y? after y? have y® confidence to tell me of y': surprise w^ y^> man told 
y^ y^ upon his delivering me y'^- hook I s^ it was more than I expected, & y^ y? wondred at y^ 
meaning of those words? for why, say y? w^.^ great shrewdness of reasoning, sh^ not D‘^ S. 
have expected a much greater thing form^ me than so mean a pres^l. Why, good to ans^ 
yt Question abate y^" wonder, it was because South had long expected a much 
lesser thing y? & yet c^ not obtain it, & y^.®fore thought he had no cause to look for 
a whole Volume f"? one who w*^ not vouchsafe him so much as a line in ans^' to as 
respectful & affectionate a Lre ae one man well write to another, for s,uch mine to 
y? was. Yet nevertheless if y® thought it came to affront y? w^.^ such a,fulsom complem*- 
as y® affirm it did, then y® have another cause to surcease y^" wonder at my saying y^ 
I expected not such a pres^ for surely I c^ have no reason to expect such a Civility 
f"? y9 in ans^ to an Affront any more than I did or c^ expect such an affront as y? have 
pass’d upon me, in return of all my civility. 

^ Sic. 


2 Sic. 
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But S^' I am [very] desirous some others sh^ be made ludges of y^ Bre, even y® 
severest & most impartial, so far am I f"? being under any awe of having any part of it 
revealed, for y? will do me a greater kindness by shewing my Lre than I can do y? 
by shewing y^’s And it were a good deed to do it for y? to all y^ acquaintance I meet 
w^^, but yt I scorn to concern myself so much in any thing yt concerns a person, in 
who I’ve scarce found so much as comon humanity. 

You proceed S& tell me next, how in pursuit of a desire^ forsooth, to talk it out me, 

sent again <&! again to my house, w^ y? easily might & I doubt not did know I was not 
in town, & since that, viz now for 4 months together, have been endeavHng to wait upon 
me, hut never yet (w^ thro’ company or want of company) find an opportunity. Alass i 
for y? kind y^ so much courtesy sh^ meet w*^> such daily, weekly, monthly disappointm^® 
But I fear y? mistake me, for I expect not to he waited upon, that is fulsome Gomplem^ 
but if any friend at any time thinks fit to bestow a visit upon me, I receive it thanldully 
& return it respectfully. But if y? can beleive any man to have so little sense as to 
imagine, y^ y? y^self believe this to be a rational excuse for not coming near me in so 
long a time, y® must pardon me if I think I may w^^out arrogance own myself to have 
more. The truth is, if it be y^' way to pret^ to visit send after y^' friend w? y? know 
him to be out of Town, and never come neer or take notice of him w? y? know he is 
in it, y? ought in all reason to be allow’d a sort of civility in point of visits peculiar 
to y^self. 

And now to my no small comfort I’ve got towards y® close of y? Lre w^.® y? tell me, 
2 /* all 2 /- 2/; have to desire of me is yi if I have occasion'd this discourse, I do y^ y^ right 
as to rectify y^ mistake, <Ss assure my friend y^ y^ refuse y^ Oaths upon principles of con- 
science, (k do not think y^ paper a satisfactory ans^ (to w- I pray) nor have any reg^ to ' 
politicks or reputation in y^ case. Now this is too hard a task in all conscience to put 
me upon. But is it come to this at last y^ all this dirt &> virulence must determine in 
an if^. And will y? attack me w^^ a direct downright charge, a charge of no less a guilt 
than of Treachery in conversation only for w^ y? y^self call but a mistake ? & that a mistake 
hanging in y® air by a pitiful invisible J/? Well S^ to be short w*".^ y? in recompence of y® 
length w®^ y9 y^self have occasion’d (, for Defenses are always allow’d to be longer than 
accusations) I do neither pref^ to know y^ mind (, for it w^ be no small arrogance to 
pret^ to know more than y? do) nor do I know who y^ Bencher, or [who] yt Smith 
is, or w^ particulars have been reported to y? & y^.®fore shall not concern myself ab^ y'^’, 
but leave those to rectifie y® mistake, if y^.® was any, who made it. And if y? desire yet a 
more exact Information ab^ this business, it may not be amiss to send & make enquiry 
in y® West, whether possibly y^ horses may know y® way, tho y^ man sh^ not. For my 
own part I will neither write any Lre, nor send any message upon y^" fools errands. But 
w? y? shall have proved y® foul charge, y? have laid agl^ me by something more than 
Ifs & Ands I will then make my Defense, & ans^* y? charge either by a confutation, or, 
justification of y® matter of it. 

In y® mean time y® true cause of y^ bitter ungentile Lre & of all y® incivility y^ went 
before it, was my presuming, forsooth, to take y® Oaths after I had perus’d y^ last papers. 
But I hope y? will be y® more merciful to me as to y^ point, since besides y® best argum^.® 
my own poor reason c^ afford me, I had also y® powerful influence of y^’ own two Dis- 
courses to induce me to take y^, viz. y^ w®.^ y? wrote for y® taking y^, & y^ w®^ y® wrote 
ag^ it. ^ 

You conclude y^" Lre yi y9 had rather own a defect in y'9 understanding than y'9 morals. 
And I comend y? for it, hoping yt in time y? will vouchsafe comon civility also a place 
amongst ’em. Nevertheless y? know it is not impossible for a man to be guilty of w^ 
he is unwilling to own. And after all, it is not w^ a man owns, but w^ he has done yt 
he ought to be charg’d with. 

And here let me tell y? w^^out a complem^ & much less a fulsome one, y^ nothing has 
prov’d a more fatal disservice to y® poor Ch. of England, than w'^ men of parts & learning 
have, as it were, danc’d y® Hey w4 it ; Sometimes pretending to def^it ag®^ y® Schismaticks 
& Dissenters, & sometimes again meanly & sneakingly, to say no worse, pleading or 
For Dissenters. D^ Sherlock’s rather pimping for a complyance w^.^ those very 
Relig. Assemblies. Introd. p. 22. persons, whom by so many irrefragable argum^f they 
23. For y® Church. His ans^ to y^selves had proved ought to be not complyed wdth: 
Whitby’s Frot. Reconciler. but this perhaps you will call a rectifying df mistakes, 

part. 3. c. For Dissenters & ascribe it also to principles of conscience, for 

again. His Sermon before y® I will grant y? y^ y^.® can be little reg^ either to Politicks 

L*^ Mayor. 4. Nov^^ 88. p. 19. 20. or reputation in y^ case. But Conscience is an 
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imacc-able word, & they are not y® Dissenters only who can serve a turn by it. I 
shall say no more to y? at presb but sip.ce y? have charged me w^^ y® very worst of 
things Treachery, I shall upon this very occasion give y? [ this] one proof of my sincerity 
above yr own, y^ I shall not so much as own or subscribe myself y^" friend or serv^ wr, so 
far as y? can hinder, y? will by no means suffer me to be: <fc y^®fore pray take this one 
word at parting, y^ it is y? who have broke w’i:^ me, & not I with you. And so farewell 

Robert South. 


19 Deb. 89-90. 

Such was the private quarrel of 1690. It blazed out in public three years later, 
and its manifestations were bitter. White Kennett gives this account of it: 

In the State of Religion, the pestilent Sect of the Socinians, by the Countenance of 
the Act of Toleration, and the loose Sentiments of some of our own Divines, had gotten 
considerable » Ground in England since the Revolution; and being favour’d by the 
Licentiousness of the Press, they publish’d many of their Pamphlets, enough to provoke 
any Christian Government. To check their Insolence, Dr- Sherlock, Dean of St. PauFs, 
undertook the Vindication of the Orthodox Doctrine concerning the Trinity; but 
because Mysteries of Faith, being above Reason, are not to be explain’d by Reason, else 
they would cease to be Mysteries, it far’d with the Doctor, that whilst he endeavour’d 
to prove Three Distinct Persons, he was charg’d with proving Three Distinct Gods; 
having asserted, That there were in the Godhead, Three Minds, Three Beings, and 
Three Intelligences, This new Explication giving the Unitarians occasion to triumph, 
Dr. South, one of the Prebends of Westminster, and a Divine of great Parts, undertook 
to confute Dr. SherlocFs new way of vindicating the Trinity, His Antagonist was not 
silent, but by way of Recrimination, attempted to prove that Dr. South’s Doctrine 
savour’d of Sabellianism, The Quarrel grew hot, the Two Doctors were learned and witty 
in their several Answers and Replies, and some of their Seconds began to come in to 
each side. On the Feast of St. Simon and Jude, this Year, at Oxford, a Fellow of 
University College, in a Publick Sermon before the University, fell in with the Notions 
of Dr. Sherlock, and asserted, (a) That there were Three infinite Distinct Minds 
and Substances in the Trinity; and also. That the Three Persons in the Trinity, are Three 
Distinct Minds or Spirits, and'- Three Individual Substances, The Friends of Dr. South 
made a Complaint of these Words, and procured them to be censur’d by a solemn 
Decree in Convocation, Nov, 25, wherein they Judge, Declare, and Determine the aforesaid 
Words lately deliver’d in the said Sermon, to be False, Impious, and Heretical, disagreeing 
and contrary to the Doctrine of the Gatholick Church, and especially to the Doctrine of the 
Church of England, publickly received. This Solemn Decree was so far from composing 
the Differences, that it serv’d rather to irritate the Parties, and to let the Socinians 
make their Advantage of it. It was now therefore high time for the King to interpose 
his Royal Authority, by giving these excellent Directions.. . 


The jBxst two of South’s attacks on Sherlock, the Animadversions (1693) and 
Tritheism Charged (1695), are in these days rarely but always honourably men- 
tioned.^ They delight by unanswerable wit and manifest intellectual power, and 
they declare South’s satirical equipment to have been but little inferior to that of 
Swfft. The assertion may be made without folly; it has in fact been adumbrated 
before now.^ But South’s field — ^theological controversy and the sermon — ^was his 
misfortune. 

Saeva indignatio is apparent in the Animadversions and Tritheism Charged. It 
carried South farther than his biographers have realized : he is the author, not only 
of these two works, but also of a translation^ of Benedict Aretius’s Valentini Gentilis 


^ *4 Complete Bistory of England, London, 
1719. Vol. m (by White Kennett), p. 707. 

^ In Noble’s continuation of J. Granger’s 
Biographical History of England. London, 1806. 
Vol. I, p. 99: ‘Swift left Ms wit at the church 
porch, South conveyed it into the pulpit; it 
blazed everywhere.’ 


® A Short History of Valentinus Gentilis ike 
Tritheist. . . Wrote in Latin, by Benedictus Aretius 
. . . and now Translated into English for the use of 
Dr. Sherlock [&c.]. London, 1696. (The preface 
is signed ‘N. N.’) 
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Historia^ and of the Decreti Oxoniensis Vindicatio?- The one has been tentatively 
ascribed to him, the other has gone almost unnoticed. The for instance, 

commits itself only thus far : 

In 169S South intervened anonymously in the Socinian controversy, with strong 
animus against Sherlock, his ‘Animadversions’ on Sherlock’s ‘Vindication’ (1690) being 
‘humbly offered to his admirers, and to himself the chief of them’. He made galling 
references to Sherlock’s career, ‘tainted with a conventicle’ at the outset; vehemently 
assailed his earlier writings as heterodox on the doctrine of atonement, and maintained 
his ‘new notion’ of the Trinity to be tritheistic; an opinion reiterated in his ‘Tritheism 
Charged’ (1695). The anonymity of these attacks was quite transparent. It is not so 
certain that South was the translator of ‘A Short History of Valentinus Gentilis the 
Tritheist’ (1696) from the Latin of Benedict Aretius; the dedication to the hierarchy 
is in his manner, and there is a reference to Gentilis in ‘Tritheism Charged’, p. 47.^ 

The Vindicatio is not mentioned (and indeed its authorship is more difficult to ‘ 
demonstrate than is the authorship of the translation). Attribution of it to South 
must come of comparison with the Animadversions and Tritheism Charged, and 
must rest firstly on recognition of the manner and method of its raiUery of Sherlock 
(the pose of stupefaction at his witlessness, the calculated offers to help him out 
with his thinking, the darker tones of judicial condemnation) and secondly and more 
surely on recognition of the identity of argumentative matter and method. This is 
so striking that South himself saw that it might destroy his anonymity, and 
attempted to forestall recognition by a pretence of reminding Sherlock of what the 
Animadverter had already said ! Proof rests, not so much on parallel passages, 
though they exist in plenty, as on this identity of mental idiom, so sustained that 
to deny South’s authorship is to assume an X who thought his thoughts and spoke 
with his voice and yet was not he. There are supporting mdications : for instance, 
the very ascription on the title-page {a Theologo Transmarino) refiects the concern 
shown ^ in the Animadversions and Tritheism Charged for the effect on the reformed 
churches abroad of unchallenged heterodoxy in high places in the Church of 
England. But to insist on these indications^ would be, as South himself said in 
another connexion, ‘ as if when we have a Man's Hand- Writing, we should endeavour 
to take his Meaning by the measure of his Foot'} 

The translation of the history of Valentinus Gentihs is his, too. The dedication 
is indeed ‘in his manner’. The translation itself declares its author in choice of 
renderings and turns of phrase : the gauntlet is Benedict Aretius’s, but only South 
could so have flung it down. It would be safe to assert this on stylistic evidence 
alone, but there are other grounds. The whole management of the translation 
trumpets his authorship. South had the satirist’s native gusto for a damaging 
analogy; his sermons were famous for their parallels, so much so that he made 
enemies of some who gratuitously tried on caps that fitted unhappily well. In the 
history of Gentilis, condemned and put to death for heretical opinions concerning 
the Trinity, he found an analogy so apt that he could afford to be generous about 
it and to write in his Advertisement concerning the 'publication of the following History : 


I am not here concerned to make an exact Parallel between the Heresie of Valentinus 
Gentilis, and the Opinion of Dr. Sherlock, as to all the Particularities and Circmnstantials 


^ Decreti Oxoniensis Vindicatio in tribus... 
Epistolis, a Theologo Transmarino. [Robert 
South.] [? Oxford], 1696. 

2 D.N.B. (1921-22), xvm, 684. 

® In Animadversions', vide infra, p. 223. In 
Tritheism Charged: A3r & v (Epistle Dedicatory). 

^ One may be mentioned. It is a pleasant 
coincidence, if no more, that South as well as 


Swift has his battle of the books {Animadversions, 
2nd ed. p. 227). The idea is often repeated in the 
Vindicatio, perhaps at its best in the description 
of ‘Sherlocius’ going into battle ‘armatus Prin- 
oipii petitione’ (p. 43). 

^ Thirty Six Sermons and Discourses ... .By 
Robert South. Dublin, 1720 (5th ed.). Vol. n, 
sig. G4r. 
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of each; it being enough to iny purpose, that they agree, and are the same, as to the 
main of both; {viz.) The Assertion of Three Eternal Spirits in the Blessed Trinity: But 
my chief Design is to shew the Noble Concern of a Protestant City and Senate in Vindi- 
cating so High an Article as that of the Trinity against this Heretical Tritheistical 
Innovation upon it. 

And accordingly I have given the Reader not the entire History only, but also the 
Epistle prefixed to it, and Dedicatory of it to the Lords of the Senate, that so it may 
appear to all. That it was not written and Published at the sole Will and Pleasure of 
a private Man, but by the Order and Authority of the Governors of the Place, thereby 
Owning: and Avowing their Proceedings against this Heretick, to the whole World: 
And I cannot but, in Honour to them, wish that all Christian Governours and Govern- 
ments would shew the same Magnanimous Zeal and Courage in the Defence of their , 
Faith; though I confess, I wish not, that they should do the same way?- 

The translation of Aretius’s history is scrupulously faithful. But the italics are 
South's. These and the marginal flytings draw attention at point after point to the 
likeness between the opinions of Gentifis and those of Sherlock — and the points are 
precisely those which South had made in 1693 and 1695 (and in 1696, if the Vindi- 
catio be admitted in evidence) in his case for the condemnation of Sherlock. 

Valentinus Gentilis treated as an exemplum was magnificently relevant to the 
current state of the controversy. Sherlock’s opinions had at last (25 November 
1695) met with the pubhc condemnation South had repeatedly called for, but 
Sherlock was not abashed. He retorted, in his Modest Examination of the Authority 
and Reasons of the late Oxford Decree (1696), that the condemnation had been 
brought about by the private malice and intrigue of South ; that those who framed 
it had no authority; moreover, that the substance of it was false. South rephed 
first with the Decretio Oxoniensis Vindicatio In Tribus ad Modestum ejusdem 
Examinatorem Modestioribus Epistolis (1696), in which he concentrated his attack 
on Sherlock’s third assertion, setting himself to vindicate the substance of the 
decree, by maintaining in the first epistle that Sherlock’s opinions were in fact false, 
in the second that they were in fact impious, and in the third that they were in 
fact heretical. The translation of the history of Gentilis is his answer to the other 
two assertions made in Sherlock’s Modest Examination. Gentilis was tried and 
condemned for his opinions, manifestly by a sufficient authority, manifestly of no 
private malice ; equally manifest is the parallel between his opinions and Sherlock’s ; 
the conclusion is obvious. 

To translate a history in order to prove a point is to go to great lengths, and it 
suggests that there was a substantial score to pay off. In the course of the 
Trinitarian controversy itself. South had plainly had the best of it ; that was not 
the score. The quarrel of 1690 is surely the occasion of that ‘strong animus’ with 
which South intervened in the controversy of 1693 onwards. Certainly, in his 
contributions to it, he carries on the old quarrel. Some time after the break 
between the two men, Sherlock surpassed himself by taking the oaths after aU 
(August 1690). Reflection on this, followed as it was by preferment (June 1691), 
convinced South that there was justification for a charge even graver than that of 
impudence and in 1695 he said so in print: 

This man indeed, for his part, had his Preferments all the time kept void for him ... so 
tlmt his Stake in the Church was siafficiently secured, while his Refusal of the Oath gave 

hm opportunity to enter into the Bosomes of those who refused it too I would advise 

him to lay his Hand upon his Heart (if he can find where it is) and consider how many 
worthy and sincere Persons have by the fallacious Influence of his Example and Pre- 
tences - . . been brought, through their Refusal of that Oath, to Misery and Want, and 


^ Pp. 1 and 2 (sigs. B, Bv). 
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a piece of bread, when they can get it. Which, let me tell him, is a very dreadful 
Consideration, and when he comes to look Death in the face (which he will find a much 
harder work than to write upon it) may chance to lie cold at his heart.^ 

The rancour left by the old quarrel explains why South so much relished his 
work when once he had decided to expose Sherlock in public controversy, and 
should be a counterpoise to the many censures passed upon his thoroughness in 
doing it.2 Nor has sufficient consideration been given to his own apologia for his 
unsparing vehemence: 

I Reverence none, who gives whole Communities and Churches such Words. . . . And 
if this be his Way and Temper never to give Quarter, I am sure he has no cause to expect 
any, whatsoever he may find.^ 

It must also be remarked that three years elapsed between the personal affiront 
and South’s pubhc repartees, which suggests that his resentment of Sherlock’s 
treatment of him was not the chief reason why he intervened in the Socinian 
controversy, though it does explain the zest with which he laid about him once he 
had joined in. It would be an injustice to South to suggest that personal mahce 
alone provoked the attack on Sherlock, in face of this three years’ silence, and in 
face of his own explanation of why he intervened : 

But it is now a considerable Time that the Book, here Animadverted upon, has walked 
about the World, without any publick control ; and though in private Discourse generally 
censur’d by all, yet, (as to the Point undertook by me) hitherto Answered by none; 
which may well be Matter of Melancholy Consideration to all Hearty Lovers of our 
Church, and Ancient Christianity. Whereas I dare say, had this Heterodox Piece been 
wrote and published in a Language understood by Foreigners, we should long since have 
had several Confutations of it sent us from abroad; and probably not without some 
severe Reflexions upon the English Church and Clergy, for their silence in a Cause, 
which so loudly called for their Defence. To take off therefore this Reproach from our 
Church (in some degree at least) I have (while others, far more able to Defend it, chuse 
rather to sit still and enjoy it) ventur’d to set my weak Hand to the Vindication of a 
Principal Article of her Faith, against the rude Attacks of this bold Undertaker.^ 

And again: 

The Church of England is certainly very Merciful; Merciful (as a Great Judge once 
said of K. Charles II) even to a Fault. For who, by her silence upon what this Bold 
Man has Wrote, and the Encouragement he has since received, would not be shrewdly 
induced after some considerable number of Years (if his stuff should live so long) to 
believe, that his Notions were the Current Doctrine of our Church, or, at least, of our 
Church-Men at that time? None then opposing them, most over -looking them, and 
some countenancing and advancing the Author of them; and, perhaps, for them too. 
This is truly the Case ; and I hope to do the Church of England so much Service at least, 
as to break the Universality both of the Silence, and the presumed Acceptance, by one 
plain resolute and full Negative put in against it.® 

This is as the spirit of Hooker: 'That Posterity may know we have not loosly 
through silence, permitted things to pass away as in a Dream. . or as the spirit 
of Clarendon: 'That posterity may not be deceived. . It is surely honourable. 

It is apparent from so short a piece of writing as South’s letter to Sherlock that 
he possessed the three essentials of satire: strength of intellect enough for its 
^fundamental brainwork’ by which the irrationality and untenableness of the 


^ Tritheism Charged, pp. 300 et seq. 

^ TiUotson’s comment was that ‘the Doctor 
wrote like a man, hut hit like a dog\ — Life of. . . 
Dr. John Tillotson. By Thomas Birch. London, 
17.52, p. 348. 


® Animadversions (2nd ed.), 1693. Preface, 
sig. A3r. 

* Ibid. chap, xii, p. 374. 

® Ibid. Preface, sig. A3v. 
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victim’s position are exposed, a sure standard of conduct by which to measure 
shortcomings, and that special trick of style which appears to reveal the ridiculous 
within the unembelhshed facts, as the statue is found within the stone. These 
powers are more fully deployed in South’s controversial writings, writings which 
have not deserved their present oblivion. They reappear, subservient to another 
purpose and therefore disciplined (but not therefore less effective), in the sermons. 
It is almost a Hterary impertinence to mention South’s sermons in a mere tailpiece, 
but over the sermons too the iniquity of oblivion is ah?eady scattering her poppy, 
and a tailpiece which insists that this is utterly 'without respect to merit of 
perpetuity’ may perhaps do South more service than the body to which it is 
added. 


London 


W. M. T. Dodds 



HIPPOLYTE AND HIPPOLYTOS 


In making the time-honoured comparison between Eacine and his Greek originals, 
critics no longer feel obliged to pronounce one inferior to the other; it is some 
time since it was customary to praise the Hippolytos at the expense of PMdre, 
and much longer since PMdre used to be preferred to the Hippolytos, But the 
tendency is still to disparage the individual figure of Hippolyte as an unsuccessful 
creation of Eacine’s, in comparison with the striking Hippolytos of Euripides. 
The causes of his metamorphosis are indeed understood since M. Bray’s great 
work on the Formation de la doctrine classique ; but they are generally held, I fancy, 
to constitute an extenuation, not a. justification. 

Bray may claim to have said the last word on the subject of 'anachronism’ in 
French tragedy by his analysis of the ambiguous requirement known as bienseance. 
He lays bare two distinct conceptions concealed under the one term,^ and shows 
them to have been at once equally binding and essentially irreconcilable, a fact 
no seventeenth- century critic appears to have. realized.^ 

The original meaning of bienseance applied to the theatre was 'the consistency of 
a character with himself’, i.e. truth to data provided by tradition — ^his nationahty, 
epoch, rank, temperament ('Des siecles, des pays. , .’). The other was 'consistency 
with modern standards of conduct' habitual to the author’s public’ ('Si le sujet 
n’est conforme aux moeurs et aux sentiments des spectateurs, il ne reussira 
jamais’^). ' Bray has called the first biensmnce interne and the second bienseance 
externe, English terms seem to be lacking : for the purposes of this study, we may 
perhaps be allowed to speak of 'historical’ and 'contemporary’ propriety. 

It is clear from our definitions that, in a dramatization of a Greek legend for a 
Paris theatre in 1677, it was impossible to observe both proprieties absolutely at 
the same time — one, or both, in a greater or less degree, had to be sacrificed. 
Racine’s contemporaries were wholeheartedly, if not frankly, sacrificing 'historical’ 
to 'contemporary’ propriety: Racine, less completely, less wholeheartedly, and 
perhaps less frankly.^ Had he imitated them, we dare not say that his tragedies 
would have lost all merit, for his treatment of the highly decorative manners of 
his time is discerning and dramatic, and is stylized into poetry. But Racine was 
also a serious Greek scholar, and, at least at the end of his career — ^in Iphigenie 
to some extent and certainly in PhMre — ^he made his pubhc swallow as much 
'historical’ propriety as he dared, and more than his competitors dared. Recent 
work^ has shown that Phedre represents a vigorous reaction, away from the 
bowdlerized Hippolytes of its century, back towards Euripides. 

The time has passed, therefore, when criticism Hke that contained in the 
brilliant essay of Taine® can appear either an arresting paradox or an adequate 
appraisal. 

Many of the strictures he passed on Phedre can no longer be upheld. (What 
critic now would care to repeat that remark about Phedre expiring sur une phrase 
academiqueX) 


1 Op. cit. pp. 215 ff. 

2 Marmontel distinguished them as conveimnce 
and hienseances {Bncyclopedie, supplement, art. 
‘Bienseances’). 

® B’Aubignac, Pratique du thedtre, ed. Martino, 
p. 72. 

* I have made this point in ‘The evolution of 


Racine’s poitique^^ Mod, Lang. Rev. xxxv (1940), 
19ff. 

^ Winifred ISTewton, Le thhme de Phhdre et 
d^Eippolyte dans la litterature frangaise, Paris, 
1939, 

® In Nouveaux essais de critique et d^histoire. 
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But some of them have not so far been challenged, and some must continue to 
stand — ^Axicie, for instance, whom Taine did not find time to mention, is a fairly 
perfect example of what he claimed all Bacine’s characters were, contemporary 
figures quite unrelated to their ostensible place in history. 

Against his namesake Hippolyte, Taine’s verdict, so far as I know, has never 
been called into question (‘Quand Hippolyte parle des forets oh il vit, entendez 

les grandes allees de Versailles Et savez-vous ce qu’il [y] faisait . . . ? des madri- 

gaux’^). Many have driven home the contrast between Hippolyte and Hippolytos, 
the farouche et beau chasseur d' Euripide,^ whose arrogant chastity and exclusive 
cult of Artemis draw down on him the bloody vengeance of Aphrodite. Hippol5dios 
vierge et martyr^ on the one side: Aricie’s lover on the other, a banal swain like 
the rest, or worse — so runs the general verdict. 

The intention of this paper is to appeal against such a wholesale condemnation, 
and to argue : 

(1) that Eacine’s Hippolyte retains much more of Euripides’s Hippolytos than 
is generally allowed; 

(2) That the lust- chastity antithesis, central in the Hippolytos and admittedly 
weakened by Eacine, is replaced by a new and subtler efiect of contrast which 
Hippol34e’s new role is specially designed to supply; 

(3) that Hippolyte in much of his role is indeed of the seventeenth century — 
not only however, nor perhaps most remarkably, as a lover, but in virtue of his 
delicately characterized demeanour towards Ph^dre in the ‘declaration’ scene; 

(4) ' and still more in a quite difierent set of activities : his curious political role, 
which has never been properly examined. 

I. Hippolyte aitd Hippolytos 

The Hippolyte of Eacine does not prove that Eacine failed to appreciate the 
Hippolytos of Euripides ; for it is abundantly clea» that Hippolytos was quite 
unacceptable to a seventeenth- century public, and had to be modified: the point 
is that he was not modified, like the Hippolytes of Gilbert and Bidar, out of 
recognition. The conception of ceremonial purity on which Hippolytos’s conduct is 
based could have suggested, to Eacine’s audience, only one ofitwo things — neither 
suitable in a tragedy — holy orders or sexual abnormality. It is not a question of 
timidity (‘Qu’auraient pense les petits-maitres? ’®) on Eacine’s. part: his sole choice 
was to apply the rule of ‘contemporary’ propriety or leave the subject alone. 

Certain elements in Hippolytos, then, simply had to be omitted. New elements 
were substituted — ^less, perhaps, because his conduct towards Phedre required new 
motivation (for the contemporary, i.e. Christian, notion of virtue would have 
sufficed, as it did in Garnier’s and La Pinehfere’s Hippolytes)^ than because the 
balance of effects would have been upset, Phbdre’s love left .without counterpoise, 
and her beloved without substance and personality. 

But the point to be stressed here is, how much of Hippolytos is left intact. 
Eacine was evidently at pains to preserve aU he could of the character, and the 
poetic beauty, of the Greek hero. 

In the first place, he steeps his reconstituted Hippolyte in the atmosphere of 
Greek legendary lore — ^the ‘local colour’ — ^with which the whole play is impreg- 
nated. 

i Op* oit). p. 127. ® L. Racine, Memoires; J. Racine, CEJuvres, 

^ Both phrases from J. Lemaitre, J. Rapine; i, 282. 
pp. 252, 248. 
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A word of digression may perhaps be permitted on this local colour in PMdre, 
in spite of all that has already been written of it. In previous plays, though he 
knew his subjects and steered a clever course between the two proprieties, Racine 
had not seemed anxious to remind his public of differences in epoch and civilization 
(nor even to document himself, or so Professor Rudler once suggested^). In PMdre^ 
on the other hand, every sensitive reader notices the eagerness with which he 
begins to sketch in the mythological background from the opening scene, and the 
persistence with which he directs our attention to it throughout the tragedy. 

It is largely a matter of names, personal and geographical; details which seem 
* petty taken in isolation, but have a considerable cumulative effect. As often as 
possible they are chosen for richness of mythological association. Theramene’s 
well-planned itinerary brings in 

ees bords 

OtL Ton voit lAcheron se perdre chez les morts, (11-12) 

and Icare (14), who died escaping from Minos’s wrath because his father had 
abetted Pasiphae’s unnatural lust. The list of Thesde’s glorious victories is followed 
by that of his less glorious feminine conquests — and the incongruous quasi- comic 
effect is offset, not only by the poetry, ^ but by the ‘atmosphere’ evolved. The 
dread Minos and le sage Pitthee are rendered more impressive by being removed 
from the land of the living; they were alive in Euripides and Seneca. The active 
intervention of the gods is underlined by mentions like ‘ Tart par Neptune invente ’ 
(131), Tes superbes remparts que Minerve a batis’ (360) (she was patroness, but 
not builder, of Athens in genuine tradition). 

This mythological light plays on Hippolyte. Racine does not attempt to show 
the Orphic ascetic of Euripides, living in mystical companionship with the chaste 
Artemis : but he takes care to present him as still farouche — 

C’est par 1^ qu’Hippolyte est coimu dans la Grece. (1109) 

He is presented by the ‘double exposure’ method more than once used by 
Racine for dif&cult compromises between the two proprieties. Thus, Racine insists 
that Achille, or his son Pyrrhus, is im^iger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer — or at 
least used to be — and often tells us so : 

Madame, je sais trop k quels exces de rage 

La vengeance d’Helene emporta mon courage . . . 

Mais enffn je consens d’oublier le pass6. {Andr. 1341-4) 

His record is historically correct ; but his behaviour on the stage satisfies (or almost 
satisfies) the jpetits-maitres: 

Sa presence k ce bruit n’a point paru r^pondre. {Phedre, 409) 

So with Hippolyte. Aricie and her confidente, Phedre and her nurse, Hippolyte 
himself and his preceptor, repeat each other to drive home the fact that, less than 
six months ago (the time is specified, 1. 539), Hippolyte was almost indistinguishable 
from Hippolytos. Has he altogether ceased to be? 


^ Apropos of his use of Rotrou in Andromague, 
which he thought dispensed Racine at several 
points from turning to Seneca, Sophocles or 
Euripides. ‘On ne le voit pas tr^s empresse a 
“puiser aux sources sacr^es”, a “s’enivrer de la 
pure anti quite” ; pas tr^s empresse non plus, d’un 
point de vue plus moderne a lire devant lui. 


copieusement, curieusement, avant d’ecrire. . . . 
II va an plus court, au plus facile, au plus moderne, 
en artiste, en po6te, en homme de plaisir peut- 
^tre; il ne precede pas en humaniste’ {Mod. Lang. 
Rev. xn (1917), 449; ‘TJne source A^ATidromaque’). 
^ Of. H. Bremond, Racine et VaUry, pp. 140-1. 
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Hippolyte and Hippolytos 

Taine himself makes the point that Raciman tragedy uses a ‘convention’ like 
that of opera (or, he might have added, of ballet) — ^in other words, that melodious 
utterance, measure and grace are attributes, not of the characters, but of the 
genre. Racine’s convention includes elegance of speech and behaviour. His models 
for both are sublimated forms of the best usage of his day, to which it seemed to 
him natural and necessary to turn. This is why his Greek local colour never extends 
to manners, which remain purely Trench: for instance, marriage of a widow to 
her stepson, ‘incestuous’ in PMdre as in French (and Roman) law, was legal in 
Athens; the temple ceremony Hippolyte offers Aricie is Christian marriage in 
fancy dress, like all other references I can recall to marriage in French seventeenth- 
century drama. 

It is agreed to-day, I believe, that Racine’s Pyrrhus is a fine presentment, in 
his chosen convention, of a passionate brute — ^rendered more essentially brutal by 
his polish; whereas a really primitive brute in a Racinian setting would have been 
an intolerable discord. We, who no longer share Racine’s social background, must 
make an effort to discount it before passing judgement on his characters. Hippolyte, 
if we can but adjust our vision, does not sink entirely into the decor but in several 
particulars stands out in striking contrast against it — the very contrast doing much 
to enhance the Euripidean traits he stiU possesses. 

Hippolyte has composed no madrigaux in his forests : he has been running away 
from love. Only in the second act does he admit to himself that it was in vain. He 
considers his love disloyal to his father. He has no intention of betraying it to 
Aricie when other matters force him to see her (n, 2) ; but she has guessed already, 
and drags it from him by a deliberate challenge — ^the word ‘inimiti6’ "(518). He 
replies with what, in spite of himself, is an almost insulting reference to her ‘ charme 
decevant^; stops, and bites his tongue — ‘ je me suis engage trop avant’. Then comes, 
not a moving, nor as Taine would have it an ingenious, piece of lover’s pleading, 
but the chagrined story of how unwillingly he has fallen, and almost a complaint 
against her for having ‘ensnared’ him: 

Depuis pres de six mois, honteux, d6sesp6r4, 

Portant partout le trait dont je suis d6chir6, 

Centre vous, centre moi, vainement je m’epreuve. . . (539-41) 

Surely those who can read Racine must see here a true picture of 

im captif de ses fers 6tomie, 

Centre un jeug qui lui plait vainement mutm4. (451-2) 

Hippolyte is in truth speaking une langue etrangere. How was it Boileau did not 
notice that the scene is ‘ comic rather than ‘tragic’? 

Probably he was deceived, like most readers (apparently), by the convention of 
elegance and poetic charm, which, as in the case of Th6ramene, succeeds in 
harmonizing all unexpected notes. 

Re-read a scene in which one of Racine’s really accomplished lovers — as young, 
as ardent and as pure as Hippolyte — ^tells his love in a situation markedly similar 
in several respects : 

Madame, assurez-vous de mon ob^issance ; 

VoT^ avez dans ces lieux une enti^re puissance* . . 

Mais vous ne savez pas encor tous vos maUieurs. 

— Si vous aimer e’est faire un si grand crime, 

^ Like Andromagtu^, n, 5 (cf. the notes of Mesnard and Bernardin ad loc.). 
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Pharnaee n’en est pas seul coupable aujouxd’hui; 

Et je suis mille fois plus coupable que lui. . . . 

Attestez, s’il 1© faut, les puissances celestes 

Contr© un sang malheureux, ne pour vous tourmenter, 

Pere, enfants, annn4s ^ vous persecutor. . . . 

Jamais tous vos maUxeurs ne sauraient appr ocher 
Des maux que j’ai souiferts en le voulant cacher. 

. . .Vous ne dependrez ni d© lui [Pharnaee] ni de moi. 

Mais quand je vous aurai pleinement satisfaite, 

En quels lieux avez-vous choisi votre retraite? 

Sera-ce loin, Madame, ou pres de mes etats?. . . {Mithr. 163 sq.) 

Does not this assured, polished (and sincere and touching) rhetoric show up the 
engaging clumsiness of Hippolyte? 

II. The love oe Hippolyte and the love op Phedpe 

Hippolyte is still far from being Hippolytos. Hacme has not kept Euripides’s 
black-and-white contrast between Hippolytos’s fierce purity and Phaidra’s guilt. 
Is it possible that such a contrast, shorn (inevitably) of its religious associations, 
was too absolute to please Racine ? 

Instead of using Hippolyte in this simple fashion, he has made him — and this 
I believe has not been remarked — a foil, a prelude to the theme of Ph^dre in a 
less tragic key. 

The play is full of parallelisms of language,^ some of which seem to have no 
particular purpose. But act ii, scene 3, the declaration of Hippolyte to Aricie, is 
from beginning to end a foreshadowing, a first rehearsal in a pastoral vein with 
subdued quasi- comic touches, of the declaration, that of Phfedre to Hippolyte, 
which immediately follows. Verbal parallels underline the parallelisms in the 
subject-matter and development of the two scenes. 

Each of the reluctant lovers has requested an audience in order to speak — so 
they have persuaded themselves — of impersonal issues. Each scene opens with a 
reference to Th4see’s presumed death, and the succession question it raises. As 
Phedre explains later: 

Tremblant© pour un fils que je n’osais trahir, 

J© te venais prier de ne le point hair. . . 

H41as ! je ne t’ai pu parler que de toi-meme. (695-8) 

Hippolyte’s blunder had been equally without conscious intent: 

J© vois que la raison cMe k la violence. 

Puisque j’ai commened d© rompre le silence, 

Madame, il faut poursuivr© (525-7) 

Phedre, naturally, has a more oblique approach and shows deeper shame: 

Ah ! cruel, tu m’as trop entendue. . . 

Hd bien ! connais done Phedre et tout© sa fureur. (670-2) 

She does not condescend to plead her love; Hippolyte in his declaration only 
remembers to do so towards the end, in one sentence. Both spend their time 
recounting the vicissitudes of their struggles against it. 

Both have reproached themselves : 

. . .Ni que du fol amour qui trouble ma raison 
' Ma lache complaisance ait nourri 1© poison. . . . (675-6) 

^ Almost all information — ^Aricie’s history, given a second time in act n; lines and expressions 
Th6s4e’s history, Ph^dre’s fasting, her past treat- echo one another (136, 146) ; even conceits go in 
ment of Hippolyte, his character, his love — ^is pairs (425-6, cf. 503-4). 
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(cf. Hippoljrte in l, 1 : 

Dans mes laches soupirs d’autant plus meprisable. . . ) (97) 

have sought safety in flight : 

Presente, je vous fois. . . (542) 

C’est peu de t’avoir fm . . . (684) 

but have been overmastered — 

Moi-mem6, pour tout fruit de mes soins superflus. . . (547) 

De quoi m’ont profiite mes inutiles soins? (687) 

— by the unescapable obsession of the loved one’s beauty : 

Absente, je vous trouve; 

Dans le fond des for5ts votre image me suit . . . 


Tout retrace k mes yeux les charmes que j’4vite. . . (542-5) 

(cf. Ph^dre in i, 3 : 

Mes yeux le retrouvaient dans les traits de son pere.) (290) 

The difference is one of scale, or of key; and it is great, for Hippolyte’s guilt 
fades into nothing before that of Phedre. Nothing more serious than the accident 
of a family feud divided him and Aricie : 

Le ciel de leurs soupirs approuvait Tinnocence . . . 

Etmoi... (1238-41) 

III. Hippolyte’s tbeatment of Phedre 

But this scene (n, 5) brings us back to the well-bred seventeenth- century Hippolyte. 
Racine with his Parisian audience was sensitive, as apparently Seneca had no need 
to be, to the extreme difficulty of finding an attitude in which Hippolyte could 
Hsten to Phedre, resist her, and retain his dignity. To show him uncomprehending, 
then later outraged and moralizing, would have been to make him ridiculous; 
a step in the opposite direction would have made him unworthy. 

Phedre begins by asking his pity for her son. Then she dwells on her past 
persecution of Hippolyte — ^too complaisantly for her purpose, but for her this 
story is the record of the fight her virtue has put up against her passion. Her real 
drift is clear to an attentive listener from the beginning of her second speech: 

Vous m’avez vue attachee k vous nuhe; 

Dans le fond de mon coeur vous ne pouviez pas lire. (597-8) 

If this is not enough, she goes on at once: 

Si la hame pent seule attirer votre haine, 

Jamais femme ne fut plus digne de piti4, 

Et moms digne. Seigneur, de votre inimitie. (606-8) 

— f(K there is only one antithesis to haine and inimitie in seventeenth-century 
language. 

Hippolyte, I believe, has already understood, albeit dimly and reluctantly. But 
he does not take alarm, for he can still hope to discourage Ph^dr^ by feigning 
incomprehension. He answers her ostensible meaning, simply excusing her conduct, ^ 
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tEough without extenuating it — without removing the barrier she herself has 
set up: 

. . . Les soup^ons importuns 
Sont d’un second hymen les fruits les plus cominuns. 

Toute autre aurait pour moi pris les mtoes ombrages, 

Et j’en aurais peut-dtre^essuy^ plus outrages. (611-14) 

Phedre repeats with significant emotion : 

, , . Qu’un soin bien different me trouble et me d4vore ! (617) 

If Hippolyte had still been in the dark, he would haVe asked what this trouble 
was. Instead, he adopts with tell-tale promptitude an obviously false explanation: 

Madame, il n’est pas temps de vous troubler encore. 

Peut-^tre votre 4poux voit encore le jour.. . . „ (618-19) 

He firmly believes Thes6e to be dead, as we know; but this consolation is con- 
ventionally acceptable. In reality, he is interposing as if by accident between 
Phedre and himself the thought of that eternal barrier which ought to prevent 
her from thinking of him (‘La veuve de Thesee ose aimer Hippolyte? ’ (702)). 

Phedre is not rebuffed; her expressions become more ardent and concealment is 
practically thrown off: 

. . .Que dis-je? II n’est point mort, puisqu’il respire en vous. 

Toujours devant mes yeux je crois voir mon 6poux. 

Je le vois, je lui parle; et mon coeur. . . Je m’egare, 

Seignetir, ma folle ardeur malgre moi se declare. (627-30) 

Hippolyte repeats the same tactic, using aU his insistence to force her if possible 
to accept the face-saving misinterpretation he offers, and again dwelling on his 
father’s name: 

Je vois de votre amour I’effet prodigieux. 

Tout mort qu’il est, Th6s4e est pr4sent k vos yeux; 

Toujours de son amour votre ame est embrasee. (631-3) 

Then follows the great speech: ‘Oui, Prince, je languis. . in which Hippolyte 
takes the place of Thesee in the Labyrinth and Phedre, ‘votre amante’, the place 
of Ariane. No evasion is possible, and Thesee’s name becomes an open rebuke : 

Dieux! qu’est-ce que j’entends? Madame, oubliez-vous 

Qu© Th6s6e est mon pere, et qu’il est votre 4poux? (663-4) 

Even after this, he seizes with relief, as a means of escape, as a return to decent 
concealment, her momentary disavowal: 

Madame, pardonnez. J’avoue, en rougissant, 

Qu© j’accusais a tort un discours innocent.. . . (667-8) 

He speaks no more in this scene, and his diplomacy fails. But his repeated 
parrying — 

Par eombien de detours 

L’insensible a longtemps 41ude mes discours ! (743-4) 

reveals in him a quick-wittedness and a circun;ispection for which his demeanour 
earlier in the play has not prepared us. Perhaps he has acted to avoid scandal 
rather than out of charity for Phfedre — about whom he later expresses himself 
with a (Euripidean) harshness that alienates sympathy. But it remains that he 
has tried to save her from herself, and even to save her self-respect. In his failure, 
at least he has saved himself, in the classical situation of Joseph with Potiphar’s 
wife, from the titters of the boxes and the stage-seats. 
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IV, Hippolyte and Athens 

To see the modem Hippolyte most clearly, we must study him, not as a lover, 
but in a role that has never been fully examined, though noticed by Taine^ — 
Hippolyte the political schemer. 

Racine has devised a dynastic situation, parts only of which are suggested by 
his classical sources. Euripides’s play contains the suggestion that Hippolytos 
may usurp power one day over Phaidra’s orphaned children; Seneca shows Theseus 
presumed dead. The earUer French Hippol 3 rtus plays (up to 1635) do not develop 
the political implications of these ideas. Racine does so, and adds a complication 
apparently suggested by a tragedy of Tristan THermite;^ this was the linking of 
Hippolyte’s beloved with the dynastic tangle. Be it remembered that there is no 
information about the classical Aricia more explicit than the short phrase in 
Racine’s preface: 'une jeune Athenienne de grande naissance.’ Her relationship 
to the Pallantidae is Racine’s own invention. Thereby she becomes (like her 
opposite number in Tristan) a member of a rebellious and defeated branch of the 
dynasty, loved by the ruler’s son, and potentially dangerous to the ruling branch 
since by bearing children she could prolong the feud. 

Th6see then is reported dead. Several scenes contain discussions of the problem 
immediately opened up : Who is his heir ? 

Trezbne, a part of Th6see’s dominions but not of Attica, has been bequeathed 
to Hippolyte (this also is an invention of Racine’s). But it is the throne of Athens 
that occupies the prince’s thoughts. Of the three claimants, Phedre’s elder son 
(the younger does not count) is the legitimate offspring of Thesee’s only legal 
consort. Hippolyte himself is explicitly debarred by the law of the land as the 
child of a non- Athenian woman ^ (as Euripides had pointed out) — but apparently 
wiU not let’ this disturb him : 

. . .line superbe loi semble me rejeter. 

La Gr^ce me reproche une mere ^trangere. 

Mais si pour concurrent je n’avais que mon frere, 

Madame, j’ai sur lui de veritahles droits 

Que je saurais sauver du caprice des lois, (488 ff.) 

What are these rights more sacred than the law? Force? Popular favour? A spot- 
less reputation? A primogeniture denied by the constitution? He has no others. 
True, his usurpation, if once he is strong enough, is expected as only natural by 
Ph^dre and (Enone (201 ff., 343 ff., 355, 796, following Euripides), Phedre herself 
proposes to bribe him with the crown (800). 

But his political theory is at the service of his love ; and he discovers that the 
strongest claimant is Aricie (Racine’s Athens seems to be subject to no Salic law), 
the sole lineal descendant of the House of Erechth6e. Her father, the heir apparent, 
had been set aside when Pandion II chose (unlawfully?) as successor his adopted 


^ Loo. cit. The discussion in Bubech’s Jean 
Racine politique is inadequate. 

^ La mort de Ghrispe (1646), which, as Miss 
Newton has shown (op. cit. p. 67), influenced the 
Hippolytus plays of Gilbert, Bidar, Racine and 
Bradon. ^spus, son of the emperor Constantine, 
had lost his life owing to the love of his stepmother 
Tausta. Tristan sought originality by neglecting 
the resemblances of his plot to the Hippolytus 
story, and wrote {political tragedy in the Corne- 
lian mode. His Cnrispe has just defeated the 


emperor’s rebellious brother, who is in hiding, 
but sues for pardon through his daughter, a 
captive in Chrispe’s hands. Chrispe, who loves 
her, supports her plea; Fauste opposes it, her 
secret reason being jealousy. She poisons her 
rival (‘il faut perdre Aricie’); Chrispe’s death is 
an unforeseen result. 

® So the law of inheritance stood in historical 
times. But probably here we should say ‘non- 
Greek,’ for neither Euripides nor Racine debars 
Hhe Cretan Phaedra’s sons. 
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son Egee, Thesee’s father. Hippolyte admits by impKcation that Egee was a 
usurper ; he wiU not allow that Th6s6e’s right was thereby impaired. : 

Ath^nes, par mon pere accrue et prot6g6e, 

Beconnut avec joie un roi si g^n^reux; (498-9) 

but 

Athenes dans ses murs maintenant vous rappelle. (501) 

Hippolyte withdraws his own claim and offers to Aricie (without consulting them) 
the support of his partisans. As for the strongest claimant of all three, he need 
' not burden their consciences : 


Les campagnes de Crete 

Offrent au fils de Phedre une riche retraite (505-6) 

— as king in Minos’s place, we gather. (The statement is false to mythology: Minos 
had two sons who succeeded him in turn; but a line of Ovid^ gives it some kind 
of authority.) 

So the matter is settled to Hippolyte’s satisfaction. Or rather, would be settled 
if Athens had not a will of her own : 


Mais Athenes, Seigneur, s’est dej^ declaree. 

Ses chefs out pris les voix de toutes ses tribus. 

Votre frere Temporte, et Phedre a le dessus. (722-4) 

(Phedre, as Regent for her infant son.) Worried by their divided allegiance, the 
tribes of Athens (historically the voting units for election of officers) seem to have 
sent delegates to a States-General, and decided by a majority vote which claimant 
they would recognize. 

Hippolyte has now only one resource — civil war ; and he will adopt it : 

Quelque prix qu’il en puisse cohter, 

Mettons le sceptre aux mains dignes de le porter. (735-6) 

The return of Thesee ends his schemes and his independence. He has never 
considered himself disloyal (his forbidden love, hke that of Phedre, only showed 
itself in acts after supposed confirmation of Thesee’s death), and he returns to 
the role of a good son, prepared, like Xiphar^s in Mithridate, to grieve but not to 
rebel at his father’s treatment of his beloved — but free, unlike Xiphares, to confess 
his secret if necessary. 

Thesee’s unjust sentence frees him again: 

Je permets tout le reste ^ mon fibre courroux. (1356) 

Libres dans nos malheurs, puisque le ciel Tordonne, 

Le don de notre foi ne depend de personae. (1389-90) 

Aricie decides that she also is free : 


Je sais que, sans blesser Thonneur le plus severe, 

Je me puis affranchir des mains de votre pere. . . 

Et la fuite est permise h qui fait ses tyrans. (1381-4) 

Their plan goes much further than elopement: 

De puissants defenseurs prendront notre querelle ; 

Argos nous tend les bras, et Sparte nous appelle : 

A nos amis communs portons nos justes cris. . . . (1365-7) 


^ HeroideSt rv, 163. 
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This is sudden and surprising. We do not even know (from the play, at least) 
who rules in Argos and Sparta. Aricie is a Tegitimist’ pretender, in a situation 
not unlike that of the exiled Stuarts after the Civil War or the Revolution in 
England. If the foreign policies of these Peloponnesian states (of which we are 
told nothing) are hostile to Th6see, no doubt they wiU give her asylum. Why the 
illegitimate Hippolyte expects the same favour (‘amis communs’) is less clear; 
probably only as Aricie’s husband and champion — surely not because he is connu 
dans la Or^ce for his chastity. 

But Hippolyte does not look merely for asylum. The victorious claimant must 
not be left in possession of the field: 


Ne souffions pas que Phedre, assemblant nos d6bris, 

Du trdne paternel nous chasse Tun et I’autre, 

Et promette k son fils ma d^pouille et la votre. (1368-70) 

During the Pronde,^ the citizens of Paris fought the king’s troops and forced 
the royal family to fly Paris on the pretext of freeing the Queen Regent, in all 
loyalty and aflection, from the pernicious influence of an unpopular minister. 
Hippol3d3e, in equal loyalty, is intending to make war on Thesee and vanquish 
his forces by the strength of conscious virtue and the help of allies (just as the 
Princes had brought in Spain). Thesee will be forced to reverse his sentence, banish 
Phedre and — quite unjustly — disinherit her children, accepting Hippolyte and 
Aricie, umted, as his heirs and loving subjects. 

It seems strange that this ambitious project, briefly but clearly stated in act v, 
sc. 1, is not added to Hippolyte’s disobedient love as another ‘faiblesse qui le 
rendrait un peu coupable envers son p^re’ ^ and a little less unworthy of his violent 
death. 

Strange, too, that Racine, who had once held that 

la trag^die etant rinutation d’xme action complete, oh plusieurs personnes concourent, 
cette action n’est point finie que Ton ne sache en quelle situation elle laisse ces m^mes 
personnes,^ 


never makes it quite clear what Thesee intends to do in the end about the suc- 
cession. Is Aricie to be declared his heiress (‘me tienne heu de fiUe’, 1654)? What 
of the sons of Phedre? 

The answer must be, partly, that it is difficult to find room in a moving denoue- 
ment for information of this sort;^ partly also that Racine was not interested, 
and did not mean us to be interested, in this subsidiary material for its own sake. 
Much of Hippoljrtos had been scrapped, and Hippolyte’s part and his personality 
needed building up. Doubtless we should be grateful that some of the additions 
are drawn from the political, and not all from the galant, stock-in-trade of con- 
temporary drama. 

In the least complex of his tragedies, Berenice, Racine had learnt that the 
passion of one character is not enough to support the requisite minimum of plot 


^ These passing comparisons with seventeenth- 
century history seemed to me interesting and 
perhaps useful. Racine may not have had them 
consciously in mind, and I do not seek to put them 
forsvard as ‘reminiscences’ or ‘allusions’. I only 
wish to show that Hippolyte’s views on politics 
are Prench. 

® Priface. But this defence ofthe Aricie episode 
is only an excuse for the inevitable infringement 
of historical’ propriety, of which Racine liked 


to pose as an intransigent defender. He must 
have read the continuation of Vettori’s note 
in^ which he refutes his own suggestion that 
Hippolytos is faultless (see Mesnard’s edition, v, 
481 n.J-). 

® BrikinnicuSy premihre priface, 

^ In 1676, while writing PMre, he republished 
ATidroTnaque and Britannicus with abridged fifth 
acts, excising the very passage he had defended 
in the passage just quoted. 
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and fill the requisite minimum of lines: to Berenice and Titus he had added 
Antiochus, to provide interludes with the ups and downs of his hopes, which never 
come to anything. In the same way here, variety of interest is introduced in an 
action which is rather rectilinear for Racine — ^the working out of a destiny without 
misunderstandings, dilemmas or peripeties (except for the return of Thesee ex 
machind ) — and in this way a foretaste of Athalie. 

At aU events it may be claimed that Racine’s lack of interest in the Athenian 
succession shows that in Hippolyte it was the relics of Hippolytos he valued, not 
the seventeenth- century accretions. 

R. C. Knight 

Bibmingham 



POE, BAUDELAIRE AND MALLARME: A PROBLEM 
OF LITERARY JUDGEMENT 

I 


In 1852, having translated a selection of the tales of Poe, Charles Baudelaire sent 
a copy of his work to Sainte-Beuve with the injunction: 'll faut, c’est a dire je 
desire, qu’Edgar Poe, qui n’est pas grand’ chose en Amerique, devienne un grand 
homme pour la Prance.’^ In 1874 MaUarme published a prose translation of 
The Baven, illustrated with five of Manet’s drawings. Fourteen years later he 
dedicated a group of translations from the poems of Poe, including Le Corbeau, 
as 'un monument du gout fran 9 ais au genie qui h I’egal de nos maitres les plus 
veneres, exer 9 a chez nous une influence’. In an essay first pubhshed in 1920,^ the 
claim that Poe was a 'grand homme’ was revived by the most distinguished of 
Mallarme’s disciples, M. Paul Valery, who affirmed that Anglo-Saxons alone refuse 
to accept Poe as a poet. And M. Andre Fontainas seems to have made a no less 
partial, if less dignified, protest. 'Why the devil’, he asked of an American corre- 
spondent, 'won’t your fellow-countrymen aidmit once and for all that Edgar Poe 
was one of the most wonderful, most influential and most profound poets who 
ever lived? 

As an example of our unregenerate attitude one may cite a chapter in Mr Aldous 
Huxley’s Vulgarity in Literature. There we find exposed most of the artifices and 
mannerisms which have made it difficult for many of us to retain beyond our 
school-days much enthusiasm for the author of The Bells and Annabel Lee. 'The 
substance of Poe is refined’, says Mr Huxley; 'it is his form that is vulgar. He is, 
as it were, one of Nature’s Gentlemen, unhappily cursed with incorrigible bad 
taste.’ Yet a generation or two of refined French poets could accept the practical 
demonstrations and even the more uncouth contrivances of Poe’s taste as part of 
a technique which they continued seriously to imitate and extol. 

The contradiction in attitudes seems insoluble, unless we shift our ground, as 
M. Mauclair did, from the poet to the ideologue. We might then tentatively agree 
on a ponclusion of this kind. If the quality of Poe’S achievement leaves us in 
doubt as to whether he was often a good poet or invariably {'pace M. Valery) a 
successful versifier, the original example set by his tales and the germinating 
power of many of his notions about the nature and the art of poetry are beyond 
question. It would be futile to deny the enormous fascination that his tales, his 
ideas aiid his 'legend’ have exercised even outside France. And though we might 
still refuse to impute greatness to Poe, we may have to agree with Mauclair when 
he says from the French standpoint : ' There is an order of feelings and premonitions 
which hadn’t been expressed by us before he came: no more can be said of the 
greatest.’^ 

In the most judicious book yet written about Poe, Mr Edward Shanks con- 
siders it plausible to maintain 'that he was the true parent of that movement 
which swept over Europe in the latter half of the nineteenth century and which 


^ Lettres de Baudelaire (Paris, Mercure de 
France, 1907), p. 91. 

^ As an introduction to Les Fleurs du Mol 
(Payot); collected in VariiU 11: Situation de 
Baudelaire. 


® Quoted from The Literary Review^ 22 July 
1922, by C. P. Cambriaire (see below). 

* Camille Mauclair, UArt en Silence (Paris, 
1901), p. 41. 
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is described sometimes as the Decadent and sometimes as the ‘"Symbolist” 
movement’.^ For a quarter of a century, off and on, critics, researchers and thesis 
writers have been attempting to trace the ramifications, and to appraise the results, 
of his extensive influence on modern French literature. Few impressions emerge 
more clearly from a comparison of most of these works than that of the lack of 
finahty attaching to asseverations based on such exercises in academic investiga- 
tion. Nor could any academic exercise show more clearly than two or three of 
them do, the folly of entrusting a subject of this scope and subtlety to novices. 
Or perhaps the folly lies in allowing the results to be published. Among senior 
investigators one of the first is M. Louis Seylaz, to whose Edgar Poe et les premiers 
symholistes frangais (Lausanne, 1923) subsequent students have been indebted.^ 
Wider and more exact researches have been made by M. Leon Lemonnier, who 
has condensed his knowledge of part of the field into a small book called Edgar Poe 
et les poetes frangais} M. Andre Ferran’s thesis, U EstMtique de Baudelaire,^ the 
most comprehensive piece of recent scholarship on the French poet, has a section 
on the facts and consequences of his relationship to Poe. But in varying degrees 
all these works deserve the corrective of an admirable revision by M. Regis Michaut 
with its amply justified ‘ conseils de prudence a Tusage des speciaHstes de la com- 
paraison htt^raire’.® His article has a hygienic effect after the gross assumptions 
and parti pris of the source-hunters. 

For me the subject has been refreshed by reverting, over the heads of the 
researchers, to some of the original texts and by attempting an approach along 
lines other than those used by the comparatistes. This has resulted in ceftain 
divergences of emphasis which I think point to shortcomings different in nature 
from those exposed by M. Michaut. The question I attempt to raise is whether 
studies of this kind can ever be effectively consummated if they continue to evade 
the problems of hterary judgement and perception which underhe the complex 
phenomenon of infiuence between writers whose work has any literary value. 


II 


To many readers in' France Baudelaire has been known as the translator of Poe’s 
tales rather than as the author of Les Fleurs du Mai. But it was not by his work 
of translation that he estabhshed the American’s reputation as a maligned and 
tragic genius, a hero of letters, a poet of equable distinction. The foundation for 
these views was laid in three attractively written essays, through which probably 
more than by any other channel the influence of Poe’s thought and work reached 
the Symbolists. The first was a serial article, immature and mainly biographical, 
published in a couple of numbers of the Revue de Paris in 1852. Much of this was 
incorporated in the later essays ; an account of the life and work, prefixed to the 


^ Edward Shanks, Edgar Allan Foe (Mac- 
millan), p. 7. 

2 Eor instance C. P. Cambriaire, The Influence 
ofE.A. Foe (New York, Stechert, 1927). I cannot 
share the respect Mr Shanks seems to have for 
this indnstrions work; hut it is by no means the 
worst America has produced on the subject. 
M. Seylaz’s, though suggestive and informed, 
leaves much to be desired in precision and sense 
of evidence. 

® Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Critique, 
Paris, 1932. By the same author: Les Traducteurs 
dBdgar Foe (Presses XJniversitaires) and Edgar 
Foe et la Critique frangaise (out of print). 


^ Hachette, 1933. Dr Enid Starkie’s Baude- 
laire (Cape) and her recent edition of the Fleurs 
du Mai (Blackwell) will be known to English 
readers. They are happily free from the excesses 
of the ‘influence’ craze. 

5 R4gis Michaut, ‘Baudelaire et Edgar Poe: 
Une mise au point’, Revue de Literature coni- 
par4e, Oct.-Deo. 1938. Cf. another gold,en text: 
‘La m^thode des passages parallMes est mauvaise 
quand elle reste purement litt^rale et qu’elle se 
base sur des indications tendancieuses et des con- 
clusions qui d^passent les premisses.’ 
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Histoifes Extraordinaires of 1856 and the Notes nouvelles sur Edgar Poe, intro- 
ducing the series of 1857. One of Baudelaire’s letters reveals the intention of 
composing a hook on the personality, talent and doctrines of the American, com- 
prising these two notices augmented by a third part, Dernikres notes sur Edgar Poe, 
which was never written. 

The iSnished pieces are of considerable length, but they contain no criticism. 
Except for a few reservations, the tone in which the works are referred to would 
imply that Baudelaire accepted them as all of exceptional originality and value. 
He insists on Poe’s virtues as a styHst, especially on the purity of his style. The 
claim that it was 'adequate’ may pass. But such a phrase as 'Poe est toujours 
correct’, though used to point a contrast between the unruly imagination and the 
deliberate control of the writing, holds one up; and hesitation increases as the 
encomiums multiply. Obviously there is no concern to judge with detachment. 
The admirer is transported by a mood of impulsive yet sustained appreciation, 
often intuitive, often erroneous, always assimilative. He is in the situation of the 
artist who makes more of his model than we can see in it. The model is 'good’, 
because it shows him what he is looking for and how to realize it. And Poe 
becomes for Baudelaire and, through his insistence for two or three generations 
of French poets, a 'grand homme’. 

Equally partial on the expository side, these pieces, by their compassionate 
eloquence, contributed greatly to the popularity of their subject. Indeed, since 
the most fruitful of his services have been the translation of the tales and the 
presentation of the ideas, we may, I think, define Baudelaire’s practical devotion 
to the work of Poe simply as a labour of haute vulgarisation. 

Much of the first essay is occupied with the story- writer, or rather with the 
tales, which constitute 'une litterature nouvelle’. The marks of the method are 
'conjecturisme’ and 'probabilisme’, terms which are not defined but illustrated 
by numerous summaries. Here as elsewhere the writer shows himself impressed 
with the technical side of Poe’s art. 

The introduction to the Histoires Extraordinaires, almost exclusively bio- 
graphical, condenses much of what had appeared in the Revue de Paris, The usual 
emphasis on Poe’s qualities is effected by contrasting him with his milieu. The 
exalted tone, the high tension that vitiates the treatment should be noted : 

Si vous ajoutez k cette vision impeccable du vrai, veritable infirmite dans de certaines 
circonstances, une d^licatesse exquise de sens qu’une note fausse torturait, une finesse 
de gofit^ que tout, excepte Texacte proportion, r^voltait, un amour insatiable du Beau, 
qui avait pris la puissance d’lme passion morbide, vous ne vous 6tonnerez pas que pour 
tm pareil homme la vie soit devenue un enfer, et qu’il ait mal fini; vous admirerez 
qu’il ait pu durer aussi longtemps. 

This is mainly a projection of the writer’s sensibility and aspiration. Not that 
the points made are totally inapplicable to the American. The question is one of 
degree and of unconscious motivation. The dehcacy, the finesse implied proceed 
from a tendency to idealize, we might say to 'sublimate’, the alter ego. The dignity 
of the personality is referred to with equal exaggeration. Even his drunkenness 
has its excuse as a stimulant to genius, a method of work, the refuge of a superior 
solitary from his compatriots’ lack of comprehension, an example, in fact, of 
'ivrognerie litt^rarre’. Admitting that he has little to say about the work of this 
' singular genius Baudelafre concludes with a few more pages of biased, if briUiant, 
characterization. 

Of the three attempts to present the American, the last was by far the most 
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important for the purposes of Symbolism. It is a noble piece of writing, sustained 
by personal fervour for the general outlook and aesthetic of Poe. The first half is 
a defence of the social and political attitudes identified with the model and 
endorses, with acknowledgements to The Colloquy of Monos and Una, his aristo- 
cratic disdain for the modern heresies of progress, democracy and civilization. 
Around a few selected texts Baudelaire develops, with a subtlety and warmth all 
his own, an apology for decadent literature, balancing original sin or radical 
perversity against inevitable progress and humanitarianism. 

In the second half, following the model more closely, he expounds Poe's anti- 
utilitarian theory of poetry as an autonomous exercise of the spirit. After a couple 
of paragraphs on his conception of the short story, with a hint at the role in his 
art of science, method and analysis, Baudelaire concentrates on the Poetic Principle 
and its denunciation of the literary 'heresies' of the long poem and of didacticism, 
passion, truth or morality, regarded as the poem’s raison Tttre, Poetry is 'an 
elevating excitement of the Soul — quite independent of that passion which is the 
intoxication of the Heart — or of that Truth which is the satisfaction of the 
Reason’. Poetry is an end in itself, or as Baudelaire puts it: 'La verite n’a rien 
a faire avec les chansons’. 

All this he adopts, recasting it in clear, orderly, elegant paragraphs, drawn from 
more than one of Poe’s writings,^ but fused into a superior form. The argument 
rises to a high note, adapted and condensed from his model’s most idealistic flight, 
to which a turn is given not to be found in the original: 'C’est cette immortel 
instinct du beau qui nous fait considerer la terre et ses spectacles comme un 

aper^u, comme une correspondance du Ciel ’ This use of the word 'corre- 

spondance ’ Baudelaire took from Swedenborg. Despite what most commentators 
have suggested, it is not used by Poe in this sense, although it fits naturally 
enough into the idealism of his argument. For Baudelaire, Poe was an illumine. 

The exponent comes finally to the Philosophy of Composition, the explanation 
of how The Raven was composed. The 'extraordinary elevation, exquisite delicacy 
and accent of immortality’, which he finds characteristic of the American’s con- 
ception of the nature and function of poetry, far from having made him inattentive 
to execution, had sharpened his genius as a practising artist. In Poe’s insistence 
on the choice of means to produce chosen effects, in his vigilant resistance to 
abandoning any part of the poet’s task to chance, we see the source of that con- 
ception which has reigned in France from Baudelaire to M. Paul Valery, and by 
which, in opposition to the romantic conception of spontaneous creation or im- 
provisation, 'inspiration’ is exchanged for 'control’, the conscious domination 
and voluntary disposal of the means of art. The uses Poe makes of 're-echoing 
rhyme’, refrain, repetition and 'retours obstines de phrases’ are enumerated with 
the admission that the value of such suggestive devices depends on the manner of 
their application. (They will be variously applied by the Symbolists.) Then, after 
another flattering characterization of Poe’s poetry, comes a defence of it against 
the supporters of 'la morale utile’, who are, as often as not, 'les mauvais critiques ’. 

The partialities of this presentation are obvious, but as propaganda it was 
effective, establishing the popularity of Poe’s aesthetic and example for half a 
century. For the American presents an acute case of the writer whose influence 
abroad is his reputation. The tales attracted ipiany of the poets who succeeded 
Baudelaire, some imitating them in their own short stories, others appropriating 

^ E.g. a paragraph on the poet, genus irritabile, is a literal rendering of one of the Fifty Suggestions. 
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much from them in theme, technique or atmosphere for their poems and plays. 
Yet, from the poetic standpoint, these are side-issues compared with the importance 
of the ideas. The whole aesthetic system of the most influential of modern French 
poets, says Ferran, was founded on suggestions from The Poetic Principle. Verlaine’s 
Art Poitique he derives from the same source.^ And when allowances are made 
for the wholesale way in which some researchers tend to identify what is most 
characteristic of one author with the work of a predecessor, that a measure of 
truth adheres to these assertions is confirmed by the opinion and experience of 
M. VaMry, who, from the earliest essays in Variete 1 to the lectures he delivered 
at the College de France before the outbreak of the present war, has reiterated his 
sense of indebtedness in terms direct or indirect: 'Poe montrait une voie, il 
enseignait une doctrine tres seduisante et tr^s rigoureuse, dans laquelle une sorte 
,de mathematique et une sorte de mystique s’unissaient 


III 


What good fortune, it has been suggested, for Poe to have found his protagonist. 
But was the luck not also Baudelaire’s to have discovered the perfect model, the 
man, the poet, the experimentalist, appropriately distanced and practically un- 
known, on whom he could project his ideal? The lack of judgement — ^it was also * 
a lack of knowledge — ^results in an erroneous impression of constant elevation and 
equable distinction, qualities in which Poe’s work is conspicuously deficient. No 
perception is shown of the characteristic alternations of soaring philosopher and 
hack writer. For the most serious defect of Baudelaire’s presentation is not that 
it pitches the note too high, but that it gives no hint of reahzmg that Poe’s fluctua- 
tions show, in Mr Shanks’s words, 'the wildest oscillations between good and bad’.® 

It is such contrasts in judgement that present the authentic problem in the 
study of this relationship, the problem they raise being Hterary and not factual, 
moral or psychological. To be germinative and efiective, it would appear, an 
influence need not of necessity be based on exact, circumstantial comprehension 
of an original. It may proceed from a predominantly subjective apprehension, in 
which the original becomes more or less transformed or denaturalized in the 
crucible of the admirer’s enthusiasm. Mallarme is said to have 'corrected’ the 
vision of Baudelaire. This, I think, is doubtful. Verlaine was certainly nearer than 
either in artistic temper to Poe. But for them as for a hundred oth^ French 
writers, the conception of the American and his work has' for almost a century 
differed radically from the general reaction and estimate common in England and 
America. K ever finality 'is to be reached in this matter, is it likely to come by 
ignoring this divergence? 

Baudelaire, as d’Aurevilly put it, ‘translated Poe twice, in his works and m his 
hfe, although the latter wasn’t comparable’. Allowances must be made, since the 
biographical material on which he drew was limited and prejudiced. His abhor- 
rence of Griswold, the ‘vampire-pedagogue’, may have made him partial to the 
generous impressions left hy Poe’s few friends. His exaggeration of unpropitious 
circumstances into a ‘special anathema’, against which the luckless writer was 


^ Actually Poe’s comparisons of poetry with 
music as indefinite arts, which closely rfeemble 
Verlaine’s argument, are to he found not, as 
Ferran implies, in The Poetic Principle, but else- 
where, e.g. Marginalia, ccxiv. 

^ Sitimtim de Bauddaire. M. Valery finds that 


Baudelaire’s work conforms ‘remarkably’ to the 
precepts of Poe. But what conformities he notes 
in Les Fleurs du Mai are negative points — ^lack 
of anecdote or description etc. — ^which distinguish 
them from the poems of the Bomantics. 

® Op. cit. p. 8. 
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thought incessantly to have struggled, turns the relapsing inebriate, whom some 
people were eager to help, into a hero with the world against him. The belief in 
his 'vast learning’, his 'knowledge of several tongues’, his 'haute distinction 
naturelle ’ are equally wide of the mark. But these misconceptions are explicable 
on a basis of ascertainable fact, access to which was impossible to Baudelaire. 
What so far has not been explained — and it cannot be explained on such a basis — 
is how a critic of Baudelaire’s penetration could have acclaimed Poe as a perfect 
artist and a man of refined taste. Eor this kind of estimate he had not to rely on 
hearsay or comment; the works were in his hands and he had translated many 
of them. 

Of this problem none of the researchers show themselves aware. Ferran insists 
that Baudelaire, after daily contact with the work of Poe, had come to re-five it 
in his own experience to the point of identifying its author with himself even 
more perhaps than he identified himself with its author. From the first he applied 
tastes, attitudes and aspirations to the object of his admiration which were far 
more characteristically his own. Although induced by arguments found in the 
American’s writings to exchange his early democratic leanings for an attitude of 
aristocratic aloofness, the Frenchman endowed the American with a 'dandyism’, 
an affectation of Satanic revolt, which was part of his own mode of fife and thought, 
but which had never belonged to the man he admired. The sinister Poe who might 
have escaped from a novel by Sue, the romantic fallen angel, the saturnine poet, 
the macabre inebriate — ^these, he says, constitute the figure of a legend.^ 

But Ferran is almost exclusively concerned with the moral and ideological 
aspects of what he calls this case of 'co-penetration’. That Baudelaire transforms 
Poe into a literary model by enhancing his qualities and endowing him, here too, 
with qualities of his own; that his presentation rests on a misconception of, or an 
indifference to, the intrinsic value of Poe’s work, which is unconsciously assimilated 
to the Frenchman’s standards and achievements — ^this aspect of the phenomenon 
has not received sufdcient attention, if any at aU. Ferran contrasts Baudelaire’s 
conception of Poe, the man, with the reality; Baudelaire’s estimate of the poet 
and writer he makes no attempt to compare with the poet and writer Poe actually 
was. 

The root of the French poet’s misrepresentation was not in having conceived 
of the American as 'un jeune gentleman de genie, vaquant quelquefois a la fittera- 
ture au milieu de miUe occupations d’une vie 416gante’; he had already seen his 
mistake, when he used these words,^ His important error was to acclaim Poe as 
an 'aristocratic’ artist, the type who dominates his work, who invariably strives 
to produce work perfectly finished according to self-imposed standards. Baudelaire 
strove to five up to this ideal. The reverse is true of Poe. He preached the doctrine 
of control in tones that were to find echoes ha France for a century; but he cannot 
be said to have practised it with any consistency, except perhaps for the length 
of a tale. 'He was not by temper a meticulous artist’, says Mr Middleton Murry 
in the most favourable account of his poetry I have read.^ On Poe’s abundant 
lapses of taste, his very frequent depressions, Baudelaire is silent; though the 
American was not unaware of them. 'In defence of my own taste’, he wrote in 
the preface to the 1849 edition of the poems, 'it is incumbent upon me to say 
that I think nothmg m this volume of much value to the public or very creditable 

^ Op. cit. p. 202. 

2 In Le PaySy 25 July 1854. See Histoires Extraordinaires^ Conard, p. 391. 

® Discoveries: Poe^s Poetry. 
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to myself.’ But what Poe may have felt is not to the point. It is with the im- 
pression his French admirers give of him as an artist that we are here concerned, 
and with the contrast between that and the impression his work as a whole makes 
on us. The problem of influence has become a problem of literary judgement. 

IV 

To his American public Poe was fond of presenting himself as an arbiter of taste^ 
a role he attempted to fill seriously. That he was perpetually concerned with 
problems of taste is evident from his critical and theoretical writings; and it is 
possible that he achieved more than has been recorded by dinning them into the 
ears of his countrymen. But when it comes to his own taste as reflected in his 
work, whether or not we should wish to decorate rooms according to a scheme 
based on the Philosophy of Furniture or regard Landor's Cottage as a model of 
appropriate design, what nowadays seems to admit of little doubt is that English 
readers do not — ^with some notable exceptions — ^think highly of Poe’s verse; 
approval, at best, is shown for very little of it. 

Finely appreciative points have been made about some of the poems by Mr 
Walter de la Mare. ‘Concerning no man of genius or of fudge’, he says, ‘are the 
critics even of our own days more acridly at odds.’^ But the unflattering alter- 
native, which is repeated in another context, seems to indicate a sense of damaging 
inequalities. Apart from the selected favourite, To Helen, which Mr Shanks de- 
scribes as ‘the best poem so uncharacteristic of its author that ever was written’,^ 
which Lowell thought fit for the Greek Anthology and which for Baudelaire seems 
to have been no more than an immature pastiche, the better pieces are rarely 
exhibited. Mr Murry and Mr Shanks have praised certain’ fragments and short 
poems like Eomance, The Sleeper, Israfel, and Mr de la Mare points to that re- 
markable juvenile song — 

The bower whereat in dreams I see. • . . 

In these the characteristic mannerisms are subtly disposed, not hammered home 
as in those that have made Poe’s reputation : The Raven, The Bells, Annabel Lee, 
For Annie. They are pronounced even in Ulalume, to the influence of which 
Mr Shanks attaches singular importance, 

Emerson called Poe the ‘jingle-man’; and there is a kind of pathos in the fact 
that, having written so much about his art — on tone, appropriateness, effect, rhyme, 
rhythm, alliteration, refrains and repetitive devices — ^he should have produced to 
illustrate his theories some of the vulgarest tintinnabulations in English verse, as 
‘grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt’ as the reappearances of his ominous bird, pro- 
vidmg patterns of clamorous doggerel for schoolboys to parody or light- versifiers 
to emulate for their heavier blows. Is there not something of a literary curiosity 
in the fact that certain French poets — ^reputed to rank with the most exquisite of 
their race — ^should have troubled to adapt so many of Poe’s tricks and tags to 
their purposes, producing, even when crudities are softened, effects which appear 
to be ho more in keeping with the French tradition than their prototypes were 
with the English? ‘Poe’s care for technique’, says Mx Shanks, ‘became an in- 
flammation.’® The excitement over it in France raged around the more ‘inflamed’ 
pieces of artifice. Those that receive honourable mention from Baudelaire are 

^ Barly One Morning, pp. 246-7. alone in their attitude to Poe’s technique. Mr 

® Op. cit. p, 88. Shanks reminds us of the equally ecstatic admira- 

® Op. cit. p. 175. The French admirers are not tion of John Davidson. 
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The Bells — 'une veritable curiosite litteraire’ — The Baven, Dreamland, Ulalume, 
Annabel Lee ; and what the successors of Baudelaire imitate are precisely the more 
mechanical mannerisms. From him to the last of the Symbolists and from the 
first to the latest French investigator of the influence, the reiterated praise or the 
implied approval of Poe’s style and technique — especially the recommendation of 
his 'complicated rhythms’ — seems completely to miss both the 'something mere- 
tricious’, detected in the poems by an admirer like Mr Arthur Symons and the 
defects that D. H. Lawrence exposed in Studies in Classical American Literature : 

All Poe’s style has this mechanical quality as his poetry has a mechanical rhythm. 

- He never sees anything in terms of life, almost always in terms of matter, jewels, 
marbles, etc. — or in terms of force, scientific. And his cadences are all managed 
mechanically. That is what is called 'having style’. 

The dif&culty of appreciating the effects of technical innovation in a foreign 
medium is formidable. It is obvious that Poe’s French admirers could not have 
felt the defects and excesses of his manner as we do A The American was a restless 
experimenter, providing patterns which, transplanted in the poetic soil of late 
nineteenth-century France, produced, along with a crop of flat, unassimilated 
pastiches, a few repetitive varieties which, manipulated by the delicate touch of 
a Verlaine, are not without charm. On the whole, however, the effects of this 
craze were disastrous. 

This view is, of course, subject to the reservations we have just made. Nothing 
could better illustrate the difficulty of dealing with an influence between writers 
in different languages than the realization that, to be effective, the judgement 
must operate at ease and with equal assurance in the foreign as well as in the 
native literature. The best results might perhaps be obtained by the co-operation 
of two critical minds representing the nationahties of the writers under con- 
sideration. All that can be said in support of our own view is that the cruder 
imitations, such as many of those practised by Henri de Eegnier, strike us as 
totally out of keeping with the tradition of French poetical expression, and, more 
objectively, that such experiments have had no sequel. They remain, if ever they 
are recalled, the eccentric monopoly of the more degenerate of the Decadents, 
who, were, in fact, the direct progeny of the engouement for Poe. 

But as a model Poe’s poetry has more intimate disqualifications than the 
crudities of its technique. Of his slender output, much hovers between senti- 
mentality and melodrama. Much is immature in conception and facile in execution. 
For Mr Shanks its effect is 'blurred’. How then could Baudelaire and, forty years 
later, Mallarme reach and reiterate their conviction of its 'crystal’ quality, its 
purity 1: That is perhaps the most intriguing aspect of the whole pro^blem : it raises 
the question, not of the notion of 'pure poetry’ derived from The Poetic Principle, 
but of the example of 'purity’ found in the poems themselves. With the best of 
Blake and Coleridge in mind, can we be expected to think of Poe as the exemplar 
of the pure poet ? 

Most of us don’t and the injustice, if it is one, must, I think, be due to his 
inequalities. For he wrote a few poems in which, taken as wholes or in parts, the 

^ Contrast with Lawrence’s judgement this poesie d’Edgar Poe repond precisement ^ la forme 
apology made in 1864 by Armand Renaud on de ses id4es; avec d’autres poetes, ce serait pueril 
behalf of the ‘effets produits par les repetitions’ : et pretentieux, avec lui c’est magique.’ Cited by 
‘II en resulte de cette agglom6ration de sons Lemonnier, op. cit. p. 66. The same superstition 
sembiables une sorte de monotonie, mais mono- or obtuseness about Poe’s value as a technician 
tonie teUement artistique qu’au lieu de causer runs through the whole French tradition of imita- 
I’ennui, cela devient quelque chose d’etrange qui tion and research, including M. Lemormier him- 
fascine et qui berce La forme mat6rieUe de la self. 
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quintessence has been detected even by some of his most severe critics.. The 
precious nucleus is restricted enough and its constituents would probably be 
composed somewhat differently by people of differing tastes. Yet, what is im- 
portant is not to decide how we should pick and choose, but to realize that there 
were, after all, intelligible reasons for the- French recognition of Poe’s peculiar 
merits as a poet — ^if only they had not been exaggerated ! 

Baudelaire’s final appreciation of his poetry in the Notes nouyelles throws light 
on this point. Its ^ powerful effect ’ he distinguishes from both the ardent effusion 
of Byron and the harmonious melancholy of Tennyson: 'C’est quelque chose de 
profond et de miroitant comme le reve, de mysterieux et de parfait comme le • 
crystal.’ His earlier characterizations had erred in assimilating the poems he 
admired to his own plastic conceptions. Here he has found a formula which is 
apphcable, by no means to all Poe’s poems, several of which he misjudged, but to 
the finer residue; though here again he makes no distinctions. AU were 'equally 
interesting ’, as he told Vigny. 

Baudelaire’s dominant attitude is epitomized in Mallarme’s. The claim that the 
latter’s estimate was more acute can scarcely survive an exammation of the notes 
and ^scoUes ’ which accompany his renderings of most of the poems. ^ He admirably 
hits off Baudelaire’s presentation of the personality as Te supreme tableau a la 
Delacroix, moitie reel et moitie moral’. But although he scents the exaggeration 
and suggests that Poe had led the simple and monotonous existence of a man of 
letters in a country where such a condition was above all a craft, he too joins in 
the adulation of the poet. If he excludes a few pieces, it is to present only the 
'marvels’. He pitches the tone even higher, capping the insistence on 'purity’ 
with the claim that almost each one of a group of twenty pieces is a 'chef-d’oeuvre 
unique’. 

But although he participates in the reverential cult, Mallarme has taken up the 
challenge implied in his predecessor’s conviction that the dream of translating 
the poems must remain a dream. Profoundly impressed by the task, he presents 
his versions as an unpretentious caique, aimed at rendering what he calls ' quelques- 
uns des effets de sonorite extraordinaire de la musique originelle et ici et 1^ peut-etre 
le sentiment meme ’. His notes on the poems deal admittedly with external aspects 
of their conception or execution and he definitely eschews the critic’s task. Many 
of the points he makes derive from his correspondence with American friends of 
Poe hke Sarah Helen Whitman; and his famous sormet on Poe is included with 
translations by Mrs Whitman and another American poetess. 

It has been said that Mallarme’s renderings soften the crudities of the originals, 
and for us they do. But Poe’s mannerisms must have been an3rthing but crude 
for an admirer who could call Annabel Lee 'I’herome au nom chantant’ and could 
point to the ' strange alliterative effects ’ of — 

And the yellow-haired young Eulaly {sic) became my. . . , 

As for his attempt to turn The Belts — ^the only one 'really untranslatable’, 

'a demon for the translator’ — ^Mallarme fears that its 'richesse impalpable’ (!) 
will be entirely lost in the operation. For Annie inspires a single venture in judge- 
ment: 'je dirais que la po6sie de Poe n’est peut-etre jamais autant allee hors de 


^ Les Pohnes P Edgar Poe, traduction de SUphane Mallarme, avec portrait etfleuron par Edouard 
Manet A Braxelles chez Fediteur Edmond Beman, 1888. 
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tout ce que nous savons, d’un rythme apaise et lointain, qua dans ce chant.’ 
For Annie may he a ‘poetic miracle’, but it is surely unequal: 

And ah ! let it never 
Be foolishly said 
That my room it is gloomy, 

And narrow my bed ; 

For man never slept 
In a different bed — 

And, to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a bed. 

In concluding I suggest that the obliviousness to Poe’s imperfections, which is 
the most curious feature in the hallucinated attitude of these most critical minds, 
may be regarded as the result of a confusion of two interrelated but not identical 
ideals — the idea of the Pure and the idea of the Perfect. The French tradition is 
dominated by the idea of the Perfect, which becomes inextricably involved for 
the poets we are considering in their notion of poetic purity. But the cult of 
perfection in its modern phase belongs to the Gautier-Baudelaire-Flaubert tradi- 
tion, coming to its most exigent consciousness in Mallarme, ‘martyr de I’idee du 
parfait’, as his disciple Valery called him. In origin it is a plastic-Parnassian 
conception; it has nothing to do with E. A. Poe. His French admirers, however, 
obsessed with their traditional ideal and unconsciously fusing it with the notion 
of purity, developed with many elaborations and subtleties from the simple 
formulae of The Poetic Principle, have persistently read it back into Poe’s work. 
Thus his poetry has for Baudelaire ‘ quelque chose dB parfait comme le crystal ’ ; while 
for Mallarme it is ‘pur comme le diamdnV. This retains the notion of the pure, 
omitted from Baudelaire’s final characterization, but assimilates it, as indeed 
Baudelaire had always done, to one of the accepted symbols of plastic perfection, 
the jewel, the crystal, the diamond. What is wrong with the whole series of judge- 
ments is not so much the perception of purity, which is present, as Mr Spender 
recently admitted, in ‘one or two’ of Poe’s poems; what is wrong is the persistent 
implication that Poe is one of the perfect artists. 

This may be allowed without depreciating aU the consequences of the cult. It 
seems probable that Baudelaire and his successors apprehended the etherial 
qualities of English Eomanticism through a few of the poems of Poe. Why, we 
might ask, didn’t they become equally excited about Coleridge, Shelley or Keats? 
Part of the answer, no doubt, yould be that none pf these had written tales of 
mystery and imagination. Only De Quincey could compete with Poe in that 
sense and De Quincey’s essays were too personal, too inimitable to take on with 
anyone but Baudelaire himself. The answer, too, would involve the peculiar 
tragedy of Poe’s life, which Baudelaire and several of the Decadents could tolerably 
weU assimilate ta their own. In another point the French estimate was still less 
mistaken. What Poe had preached he applied: all his poems are free from the 
extraneous elements he had condemned. Even when entangled in a rhetoric of 
their own, they are innocent of eloquence. 

Yet what appealed to the French poets was probably far less the rare examples 
of Poe’s lyrical quahty, ghmpsed more often than not through translations that 
were beginning to multiply, than his theoretic persistence in emphasizing the 
autonomy of Beauty and his perception of the untrammelled realization of the 
Poetic Sentiment in music and in poetry conceived as music. It is here we touch 
the ‘greatness’ of Poe, in the inerrancy of his premonitions for poetry as well as 
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in Ms generous effort to defend poetry as an exercise of the spirit operating on 
the plane of the ideal, to adapt such a defence to a popular level and to formulate 
it in the teeth of the moralizing vindictiveness of native hacks and hypocrites. 
The experiment was effective. Its success almost persuaded the lecturer to return 
to Richmond, where he had once lived. ^ Yet the response, if consolmg, was 
parocMal ; it could have given Mm no i nld ing of the extraordiuary reception that 
awaited his ideas abroad, once he had shuffled off. The Symbolist movement of 
1885 was inspired by a mood not dissimilar from that in wMch the ill-starred 
journalist had put together Ms incongruous notions for the lecture at Richmond — 
a mood of revolt against the materialism, the utilitarianism, the inveterate etMcal 
rhetoric of nineteenth-century bourgeois mentality, a revolt too against official 
romanticism, Ta po6sie facile’, the poetry of comfortable ideas, wMch fostered 
and flattered that mentality. 


Bangob 
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THE NAME OF GOD IN GOTHIC 


The way from the Many to the One, from the Elohim at the beginning of Genesis 
to El at the Gospels’ end,^ was long and arduous. Biit it was not to be left to the 
Germanic tribes to make their way from the gods to God unaided. The question 
which exercised those early missionaries who wished to speed the tribes on their 
way was which short cuts to take. Of all short cuts, and some were as short as 
St Boniface’s through Thor’s Oak, none was shorter than the choice of a word 
for 'God’ in the Bible of the Goths. 

The Germanic tribes had a generic neuter word for ‘god’. In Gothic it was 
gup. In a language capable of expressing gender no name for the Christian God 
can by virtue of His Personality and His Fatherhood long remain anything but 
masculine. But to take the generic neuter gup and make it personal and masculine 
was an act whose consequences are reflected in aU the Germanic tongues of which 
we have record. Just as the concept of God disengages itself from that of the 
gods, whether Vanir or Aesir, so the word for God dissociates itself from its 
heathen origins in all the ways known to grammar, having, a priori, started with 
number. ' 

In the North, where heathen sources flow into Christian, we can see this hap- 
pening twice over. Those high gods the Aesir were sprung from the sacred pillars 
of noble haUs. As if to show that they had sloughed ofl their fetish origins their 
name in Icelandic arrived at a stage where it was distinct from that for 'pillar’: 
OSS for a god, dss for a pillar of wood.^ Here again we have gop, a neuter word 
pre-eminently for ‘heathen god’, and masculine gup mostly for ‘God’, a con- 
dition reflected in Old Enghsh.^ So it was with Gothic. The New Testament in 
Gothic does not speak of a false god in the singular, although I Corinthians x, 19 
gave the translator an opportunity of doing so, but the plurals that do occur and 
the form of gup meaning ‘God’ are neuter.'* 

Now owing to a scribal ritual of writing the name of God in Gothic always in 
contraction there has been no unity among latter-day grammarians as to what 
the inflected forms would have been if written outright. In only one thing do 
these schismatics agree: that the solution is to be found in grammar,® One of them 
at least does pause to heed the evidence of an authority on the names of God 
(who reaUy solved the problem), but that is merely because he finds support there 
for his grammatical argument ; he agrees for the wrong reason.® I cannot find that 

^ Gen. i, 26 ; Mark xv, 34 etc. 

^ A. Noreen, Altisldndische Grammatik, § 395, 
where dss, ‘heathen god’, is listed as a w-stem 
' with a note to the eJBfect that the form dss with 
the same meaning is an a-stem: whereas dss in 
the meaning of ‘beam’ is always an a- stem. 

® The issue is clear, in spite of the influence 
exercised by either form on the other in both 
languages, producing for example the masc. pi. 
godas for ‘false gods’ in Old English. On gop and 
gup see Noreen, op. cit. § 361, '‘gop (less frequently 
gup) a heathen (less frequently the Christian) 
god’, a neuter a-stem. And § 387, 'gup (less fre- 
quently gop) God’, a masculine i-stem with relics 
of neuter declension: Anm. 1 and 2. Of. also 
§ 61'.!. 

^ Masculine form would have been gups in nom. 
and voc. 


® W. Streitberg, Ootisches Mementarbuch, § 133, 
expands as gup, gups, gupa, and claims the in- 
flected forms as evidence of ‘grammatical change’ 
between singular and plural. W. Braune, Ootiscke 
OramTmtih, § 94, Anm. 3, expands as gup, gudis, 
guda. S. Feist, Einfuhrung in das Gotische, p. 121, 
reads gup, gups, gupa, and like Streitberg and 
Braune treats gup and guda respectively as sin- 
gular and plural of one and the same word ! 

® Streitberg, op. cit. § 18, Anm. 3 on Traube, 
Nomina Sacra (1907), whose evidence Braune 
overrides so far as it concerns gupi op. cit. § 94, 
Anm. 3. Traube pointed out that sacred names 
appeared in contraction to preserve them from 
desecration and that in no language he examined 
do the contracted forms contain a letter which 
does not appear in the full form. 
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it has occurred to anyone to adduce the fact that the name of God breaks clean 
through the conventions of grammar in G^manic. 

In Gothic the word for ^God' appears in aU its cases and in some compounds 
as gp, gp8 or gpa. On the other hand, the false gods occur as -guda, -gude or -gudam. 
There are some compounds in guda-y too, and the isolated form gudhus?- The task 
that is being attempted here is to explain how the p comes to be in the dative 
singular gpa (expand gupa) against all that historical grammar leads us to expect, 
and why we find the gp contractions distributed as they are in WuMla’s Bible. 
On neither of these points has unanimity been reached. 

In some of the earliest High German of which we have record we find the word 
for ‘God’ already masculine and indeed so personal that it has in its accusative 
cotan an adjectival-pronominal ending peculiar to proper names hke those of Krist 
and Petrus in Kristan and Petrusan.^ That was a bold attempt, one more con- 
sciously bold than the utilization in Icelandic of a bye-form produced by phonetic 
variation {gup as against gop) : and although cotan failed to become general in the 
end, it was an attempt which clearly shows what was being attempted. 

It is thus not in itself outrageous to suggest that wherever gp, gPs and gpa occur 
in the Gothic Bible they should be expanded (in the mind’s eye) to gup, gups and 
gupa. Even those who agree for grammatical reasons seem not to have asked 
themselves what sort of effect this divergent treatment of the stem gup must have 
made. In view of what has been said, where even an 6as can shake ofi an ass, 
the persistence of the p symbol through the inflexions of gup would seem to have 
less to do with Verner’s than with hieratic law. The troublesome p would appear 
to be the outcome of conceiving a Person whose nominative, vocative and accusa- 
tive, etc. were gup, in a way that sought so far as possible to set His name beyond 
the reach of accidence, accidence that linked it with the word for gods whose very 
existence His servants denied. In writing, the Name was reverenced in a con- 
traction more devout than time-saving (one has only to think of the ritual XPS 
m Greek). It is suggested here that the same spirit was at work in Church usage 
in speech, generalizing the nominative, vocative and accusative ending p into the 
inflexions and so setting God apart from the gods. 

For this suggestion there is a test nearer to the hearts of grammarians either 
than the incommunicable spoken test of Sievers (who no doubt read Wulfila’s as 
fluently as Luther’s Bible) or the palaeographical test of Traube (eminently com- 
mumcable and in itself sufficient to end the dispute without further essay). For 
if, as we suggest, there was a masculine Christian gup with an immutable stem, 
written gp, gPs, gPa, and a neuter plural guda, we should expect to find this sharp 
cleavage between them reflected in their respective compounds. 

The contracted compounds gpblostreis and gPaskaunein occur. Are they part of 
the new Christian vocabulary? The answer seems to be ‘yes’, gpblostreis closely 
follows (John ix, 31), and we may observe that good Christian use is 

made of the simple heathen blostreis, best suited as an equivalent for those who 
sacrifice in the Old Testament. Again gpaskaunein is made in the likeness of 
$€ov fiop(l>7] (Philippians ii, 6), It is vain to suggest, as does one devotee of Verner,® 
that the original Greek could not have presented the element deo in contraction here 
for imitation. The Goths were not Greeks, but barbarians, and ready to out-Greek 
the Greeks where the Holy Written Name of God was at stake. Thus the only 

^ The contracted gpa for ‘gods’ is discussed below. 

^ Braune, AUhocMeutsche Grammatik, § 195, Anin. 1, 

® Streitberg, op. cit. § 133, Anm. 
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two compounds that contain the Name come under the ban against explicitness. Yet 
in modem texts and grammars they are expanded gudblostreis and gudaskaunein, 
in our opinion to the great perversion of the sense and loss of atmosphere. The 
effect of gudaskaunein at Phil, ii, 6 (a passage delicate enough in all conscience 
for the Arian Goths) is particularly unfortunate, for it suggests an association with 
false gods. 

Christ Jesus, Who, being in the form of God {in gudaskaunein), thought it not 
robbery to be like God (Arian reading: galeiko gpa). 

Actually the scribe wrote gpaskaunein, and there was no such suggestion.^ 

What of the forms in which guda does appear, written thus ? the original 

word for gudafaurJits, does not contain the element deo (Luke ii, 25). Gfudalaus 
translating ddeos (Eph. ii, 12) is better off in this respect. But he would be a bold 
man who would suggest that the Goths had no habitual word for 'god-fearing* or 
'godless * before the Gospel came. We need not take leave. of gudafaurJits and guda- 
laus with that, however. There are two other words whose usage borders on theirs : 
'^gagups (adverb gagudaha) and "^afgups , ' godly * and ' ungodly *. Now these and tlieir 
abstract nominal derivatives gagudei, afgudei, are such orderly parallels to 
€va€^€ca, daeBrjSi wLich they translate, that we may well suspect them 

of being counterfeits. ' God-fearing * and ' godless ’ are adequate to express whatever 
we Lnow of heathen feeling here. But when Christianity came it found not only 
the want of a word for 'God* but for 'godly’ and 'ungodly* too. 

There is the odd form gudhus. Our concern here is not with the lost a at the 
hinge of the word, but with the spelling d in gud-. We shall only remark that the 
reference is to the Jewish Temple, Greek lepov (John xviii, 20) served by such as 
the gudja or priest (John xviii, 22 dpxf'^pel).'^ 

And so there remains the isolated plural gpa (Galatians iv, 8) which we had 
promised to discuss, gpa (0€O6S'=gods) is a contraction of the kind we have sought 
up till now to bring exclusively into relation with the Christian God. gpa meaning 
‘gods* ought to provide the most searching test of our theory. 

To the grammarians, whom we have consigned to the void below this essay, 
gpa at Gal. iv, 8 is either a normaP or abnormal^ way of writing guda. Those who 
accept this reading, however, lay themselves open to the charge of not having 
studied the meaning of Gal. iv, 8 in the light of Wulfila’s mission: 

Ye did service unto them which by nature are no gods. 

This 'service unto them which by nature are no gods’ refers (it is in the same 
verse) to a time when the Galatians 'knew not God*. Now let us read this passage 
in the Gothic Bible of our own day, offering us guda: 

akei pan swepauh ni kunnandans gup, paim poei wistai ni sind guda skalkinodedup. 

The Goths were not ‘students of comparative religion*. At this time of conversion 
the issue for them was between the one true God and the many, false, heathen 
gods they were asked to forswear. Thus we may safely render this proffered verse as : 

But when ye knew not God, ye served those who by nature are not (false) gods. 

^ Of gpblostreis Streitberg has the temerity to ® To Braime, Got. Gramm. § 94, Anm. 3, all 
say as loudly as it can be said in print that the gpa are guda, everywhere, 
scribe was wrong (falsch), op. cit. § 133, Anm., ^ Streitberg, op. cit. § 133, Anm. includes gpa, 
but he recants. See below. Gal. iv, 8, in his list of contractions which are 

« ^ Of. Icel. go'^i, ‘heathen priest’; go^ahm, ‘wrong’. 

‘heathen temple’. 
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But tMs utterly overthrows Paul’s meaning. What Paul wants is more like: 

But when ye knew not God, ye served those who by nature are not (true) gods. 

St Paul’s thought is a highly elliptical thought. These 'weak and beggarly ele- 
ments ’ about which the Galatians were so badly mistaken were thought by them 
to be gods (but were not). We understand that, secure in his knowledge that there 
was only one true God, in his poet’s command of ellipsis and above aU in his 
shattering negation 'by nature are not’, St Paul may write 'gods’. But the 
simple Goths for whom this Bible was being made could not be expected to follow 
Paul’s thought if their word for 'heathen gods’ were used: nor were the priests . 
(who wrote gp in contraction even where the Greeks did not) prepared to take a 
risk at this point of implying that the Galatians had been serving 'gods who are 
not false’, before they knew God. 

What could better express the translator’s doubts than gpal^ To do so involved 
a contradiction in terms. But that was St Paul’s responsibility. In theology the 
situation was fraught with some peril for them if they found the wrong answer. 
Par jfrom seeing a mistake in gpa at Gal. iv, 8 the writer is inclined to lind con- 
firmation of his idea that gup with ^ in aU inflexions was a sacred pronunciation : 
for the p makes its appearance even in a plural as soon as there is a feeling that it, 
too, may be sacred. 

Here it may be objected that if 'gods’ at Gal. iv, 8 required gPa, then, so should 
'gods’ at John x, 34-5: 

Jesus answered^ them, Is it not written in' your law, I said, Ye are gods? If he called 
them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the scripture cannot be broken 

The Gothic Bible has guda here each time, and the objection has weight. But 
what we must be on our guard against when discussing such difficulties is finding 
the text 'wrong’, if it can at aU be helped. The German scholar repented soon 
enough of his loud falsch over gpa at Gal. iv, 8 : in a later work gpa is regelrecht 
and it is guda at John x, 34~5 which is in need of an excuse!^ We conceive 
it to be O'Ur task not to pit gpa at Gal. iv, 8 against guda at John x, 34-5, but 
rather to try to understand how it is possible that they are both as they are, 
despite our own peevish expectation of them. 

Common Germanic teaches us to see the normal plural of the generic word for 
'god’ in Gothic guda, and the situation in which the Goths found themselves, of 
being evangelized, tells us that the guda — ^in the mam their own native gods — 
were bemg reassessed according to the values of incoming monotheism, whose 
Arian form, .we are told, was eminently suited to be a stage on the way from 
polytheism (whether Hellenic or Germanic) to orthodox and cathoHc Christianity.^ 
The gods thus have two aspects : firstly they are many, and secondly, and because 
of this, they are false. With gpa at Gal. iv, 8 the aspect of falsity was uppermost’ 
in the writer’s mind for reasons connected -with the thought 'by nature are not’. 
With John x, 34-5 this inhibition is not active and we have the neuter plural 
'which we expect’ from the form galiugaguda and indeed from considerations of 
Common Germanic accidence in general.^ 

If these views are accepted, gudblostreis, gudaskaumin and guda (Gal. iv. 8) 
wQl have no right to appear in the next printed Gothic Bible. Nor is there much 
point in expanding what the Goths for religious reasons contracted. It will also 

^ Streitberg, in bis Glossary to bis Gothic Bible, 1928, under Oup, 

® Hamack, The History of Dogma (1898), vol. iv, p. 4k » 

® Streitberg msbes to excuse guda, John x, 34-5, as being in a transferred sense, loc. cit. 
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follow that we can distinguish the Christian compounds from the pagan. In doing 
so we shall be reassured by a parallel in Old Icelandic, where neuter gop is used 
by preference for the heathen gods especially in compounds, while again especially 
in compounds the masculine gup is preferred for the Christian God.^ 

Indeed, is there any cause for surprise that a concept which could absorb the 
pol 5 rtheistic plural Elohim to the later bewilderment of grammarians, should, 
when laying hold of the Germanic family of languages, extend its unique influence 
over number to gender, word-ending and word-stem 1 

^ Noreen, op. cit. § 61. 1. 


APPEISTDIX 

JSFote. To aid the reader the following survey of forms is appended. AU writers 
consulted agree as to the occurrence of the forms in the MSS., and the hst is 
therefore probably complete. 

(i) 

gpi gps, gpa ^€os etc. Nom. voc. acc.; gen.; dat. sing. For 6eo$ throughout 

in contraction. No exceptions. (Similarly /mwfa = ‘Lord’, 
lesus, Xristus, abbreviated to fa, is, xs. Of. Streitberg, 
Elementarbuch, § 18, Anm. 3: whereas earthly lord’, 
lesus, the name of a man, galiugaxfistjus — ^iehe Christs’, are 
written out in fuU.) 


gphlostreis 

6eo(r€^if}s 
ip fxop(pg deov 

John ix, 31 


CA 

gpashaunein 

Phil, ii, 6 


B 

gpa 

Oeois 

(ii) 

Gal. iv, 8 

N. pi. 

A 

guda 

&€0C 

John X, 34 

N. pi. 

CA 

ffeoO 

John X, 35 

A. pi. 

CA 

galiugaguda 

ei'SctjXop 

I Cor. X, 19 

N. pi. 

A* 


— 

I Cor. X, 20 

N. pi. 

At 

galiugagudje {shalhinassus) 

eidcoXoXdrpTjs 

Eph. V, 5 

G.pl. 

B 


79 

Gal. V, 20 

G.pl. 

A and B 


99 

Col. iii, 5 

G.pl. 

A and B 

{du) galiugagudam (gasalip) 

rd eidclXodvra 

I Cor. viii, 10 D. pi. 

A 

gudafaurhts 


Luhe ii, 25 


CA 

gvdalausai 

ddeos 

Eph. ii, 12 


A (B illegible) 

gudhusa 


John xviii, 20 


CA 


* Here the singular of the original is avoided, the one opportunity offered by that part of the 
Bible we have in Gothic for showing the word for ‘god’ (not ‘God’) in a full form in the singular. 
Are we to suppose an inhibition here against the form ^galiugagup^i (To adduce the form galiuga- 
xristjus against this supposition loses weight when we remember the secondary importance of Christ 
before God in the Arian Church.) 

t Oaliugaguda here is in a piece of padding which has no counterpairt in the original. 
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HERDER’S PREPARATION OF ROMANTIC THEORY 


Two years before Friedricb Schlegel defined Eomaixtic poetry as 'progressive Uni- 
versalpoesie’, there appeared the seventh and eighth series of Herder’s Briefs zu 
Beforderung der Humanitdt. Schlegel re'ad them and reviewed them for Eeichardt’s 
periodical Deutschland?- Sixty years ago Haym made brief reference to their 
connexion with Bomantic thought,^ but subsequent criticism has not followed 
him on this point in any but the most general terms. The Humanitdtshriefe have, 
therefore, not received their due amount of attention, although they contain all 
the material of which the famous 116th Fragment of Schlegel so concisely and 
suggestively gives the conclusions. Read with their aid, Schlegel’s definition moves 
into clearer perspective. The recondite elusiveness which has come to surround it 
falls away, and it stands out as a definition of modern, or 'Romantic’, poetry, of 
which the novel, Boman, is the representative genre. This definition derives from 
the distinction, upon historical lines, between ancient and modern literature, as 
set out in tJher das Studium der griechischen Poesie, a distinction of exactly the 
same nature as Herder had drawn as early as his Fragments^ and continued in 
tlher die Wirhung der Dichthunst, the Ideen and elsewhere, but could not state 
with Schlegel’s programmatic succinctness. Quite apart from any special decisive 
influence exercised by the Humanitdtshriefe upon Schlegel, whose essay tfher das 
Studium der griechischen Poesie appeared simultaneously with them, it is valuable 
to study the general preparation of Romantic theory by Herder, taking the 
Humanitdtshriefe as the culmination of what he had so often presented in previous 
works. Friedrich Schlegel, it is remembered, had set out under the inspiration of 
Herder’s cry for a ‘ Winckelmann of Greek literature’,^ and even if, by reason of 
their date, the Humanitdtshriefe cannot have exercised perhaps quite the effect 
they should have done, and quite the effect of earlier works by Herder, they must 
undoubtedly have clinched matters in Schlegel’s rhind before he proceeded to his own 
Fragmented by inciting him to give, as Herder did not, concise and enduring con- 
clusions. The absence of such is exactly what the young critic saw to be the defect of 
the Humanitdtshriefe ; he was quite impressed by their substance, but deplored their 
lack of a critical standpoint. Schlegel, brought up on a philosophical as well as 
an historical training, seems in his review to be wanting to draw the ageing man’s 
conclusions for him, half indulgently, half in irritation. In regard to the definition 
of the novel, Herder’s words seem to be directly responsible for Schlegel’s comments 
on this genre as the characteristic modern form of hterary expression, and vitally 
important for the genesis of his observations on Wilhelm M sister. In so far as the 
novel was the starting-point of his concept Bomantisch, Herder may have played 
a far more immediately effective role in the growth of Romanticism than is 
generally recognized. 

Following upon the characterization of Greek art and culture as a 'Schule der 
Humanitat’ in the sixth series, the seventh and eighth series of the Humanitdts- 
briefs attempt an account of the modern spirit in literature in aU its manifestations* 
Herder names the Querelle des anciens et des modemes as his starting-point, criti- 
cizing it as being unreal, inasmuch as it concerned itself with the merits of 

^ Priedrick BcMegef 1794r-l802. Seine, Pro- ® R. Haym, Bomantische Schule (5tli ed. 
saischen Jugendschripen, hg. von J. Minor Berlin, 1928), pp. 215 f. 

(Vienna, 1882), n, 41-8. * Herder, lFer^e(ed.Suphan, Berlin), 

® R. Haym, Herder (Berlin, 1880-5), n, 631, SWS, i, 293; Haym, loc. oit. 
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personalities rather than with an impartial assessment of the relative values 
of ancient and modern culture. Poetry, which he defines expansively as the 
‘Blxite der Kultur und Humanitat nach Zeiten und Nationen’, or as ‘Kultur zum 
Schonen’/ changes progressively according to time and place. Greek poetry, he 
declares in a rather Metzschean manper, declined as, with the growth of philo- 
sophy, religion became outmoded and mythology mythical. A new epoch was 
opened by the advent of the Christian hymn. In the modern, post-Classical, age, 
poetry is no longer exclusively national but possesses universal, Christian, charac- 
teristics that transcend (but do not swamp) native factors ; accent replaces quan- 

. tity ; music becomes an independent rather than a subordinate art ; and language, 
absorbing elements from all the diverse provinces of the Eoman Empire, enters 
upon a stage of confused evolution. The new religion turns men’s thoughts away 
from visible actuality to the hereafter. The world of outward things that antiquity 
knew, disappears. A new era begins. 

The antithesis between ancient and modern, which so forcibly appeared to 
Friedrich Schlegel, is at once evident. We are faced primarily with an historical 
distinction. 

Two other points of importance for Romantic thought emerge at the same time. 
The one is the autonomy of music. This, declares Herder very prophetically, is a 
danger to that development of the totality of human faculties that was his ideal. 

Musik ohne Worte setzt uns in ein Reich dunkler Ideen; sie weckt Geflihle auf, 
jedem nach seiner Weise; Gefuhle, wie sie im Herzen schlummern, die im Strom oder in 
der Flut kiinstlicher Tone ohne Worte keinen Wegweiser und Leiter finden. Eine 

Musik, die fiber Worte gebietet, ist nicht viel anders; sie herrscht despotisch Auf 

gleiche Weise kann durch eine geistliche und, wenn man will, eine himmlische Musik 
die Seele dergestalt aus sich gesetzt werden, dafi sie sich, imbrauchbar und stumpf 
gemacht ffir dies irdische Leben, in gestaltlosen Worten und Tonen selbst verliert.^ 

Can Herder have foreseen the extreme outcome of that liberation preached by 
Josef Berglinger, the musical self-indulgence of the nineteenth century and its 
far-reaching effects? 

4 The second point is not distantly related to the first. The yearning for things 
beyond is, says Herder, necessary to man, though the soul cannot live merely on 
imaginations. The Greeks alone had a strongly developed plastic sense; they alone 
could render the impalpable palpable. Siich a gift comes only occasionally on the 
earth. The modern age, based upon the Christian cult of the infinite, is, from the 
start, the age of longing, striving, formlessness, imperfection, desire, suffering. 

Dagegen wird bald, hie und da, jene mystische Empfindimgs-Theologie ausgesponnen, 
die, ihrer stillen Gestalt nach ungeachtet, vielleicht die wirksamste Theologie in der 
Welt gewesen. Im Christentum schlang sie sich dem jungeren Platonismus an, der ihr 
viele Zweige der Vereinigung darbot; aber auch ohne Platonismus war sie bei alien 
Volkern, die empfindend dachten und denkend empfanden, in jeder Religion, die 
beseligen wollte, am Ende das Ziel der Betrachtung. . . . Der Grund dazu liegt in der 
Natur des Menschen. . .So gern mochte er mit Ideen leben imd selbst Idee sein. . . 
Viele Umstande der damaligen und folgenden Zeit kamen zusammen, diesen Mysti- 
zismus zu nahren und ihn dem Christentum, zu welchem er ursprfinglich nicht gehorte, 
einzuverleiben. Ein spekulierender Geist, dem es an Materie zur Spekulation fehlt, ein 
liebendes Herz ohne Gegenstand der Liebe, gerat immer auf den Mystizismus. Einsame 
Gegenden, Klosterzellen, Gefangnis und Kerker, endlich auch auffallende Begeben- 
heiten, die Bekanntschaft mit sonderbarliebreichen und bedeutenden Personen, Worte, 
die man von ihnen gehort, Zeichen der Zeit, die man erlebt hat, u.f., alle diese Dinge 
brfiten den Mystizismus, dies Lieblingskind unsrer geistigen Wirksamkeit und Tragheit, 


1 SWS, xvin, 5, 6. 


2 xvin, 27. 
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in ^iner groben oder seidenen Umliiillung aus uad geben ihm zuletzt die bunten Fltigel 
des binmilischen Amors. Man liebt, und weiB nicht wen; man begehrt, und weifi 
nicbt was. Etwas IJnendliches, das Hocbste, Schonste, Beste.^ 

Friedrich Schlegel and the other Romanticists were not slow to note this feature 
of the modern world. Romantic Sehmmht became self-conscious. 

With the historic transition came a change of subject and style. In this field, 
Herder was indebted to Warton, Hurd, Percy, La Curne de Sainte Palaye and 
others for his remarks. He points to the heroic songs of Teutonic antiquity. He 
stresses the cultiTation, thanks to Arab influence, of Tapferkeit, Liebe, Andacht — 
that trinity of chivalry, love, piety, that was central to his view of the Middle 
Ages and passed over en bloc into Romantic literature; he shows how its influence 
engendered the gai savoir of Proven9al culture — ^that 'romanticization’, as he sees 
it, of all life — ^with its ofishoots in France, Italy and Spain. A further contrast 
between Classical and post- Classical times emerges. Whereas in Greece poetry 
grew up side by side with language and taught all wisdom, law and religion, and 
prose came later, in medieval Europe prose came before poetry and poetry was 
written to entertain rather than to instruct. The romance, Roman, is the form 
that is characteristic of the Middle Ages. The whole taste of the times was for 
narrative, Mdrchen, legend, heroic ballad, for adventure, gallantry, chivalry, re- 
ligion, superstition, magic; and poetry represented this taste. It is proper, there- 
fore, to designate the poems of the times as romantische Gedichte — a term Herder 
applies to Tristan, and to the work of Spenser, Ariosto, Shakespeare.^ Poetry 
contains the sum total of aU human effort; it is universal, as it was universal in 
Greece, and must again be in the future. It is for this very reason that Herder 
regards it as so valuable a source of information concerning the country and epoch 
to which it belongs. 

Wenn Poesie [he writes] die Bliite des menschlichen Geistes, der menschliehen Sitten, 
ja ich mochte sagen das Ideal unsrer Vorstellungsart, die Sprache des Gesamtwunsches 
und Sehnens der Menschheit ist [i.e. exactly ‘progressive Universalpoesie ’ in the 
Romantic sense]; so diinkt mich, ist der gliicklich, dem'^diese Bliite vom Gipfel des 
Stammes der aufgeklartesten Nation zu brechen vergonnt i&t. . . .In dieser Riicksicht 
mm kann man freilich die Geschichte der Dichtkunst, d.i. die Geschichte menschlicher 
Einbildimgen xmd Wiinsche, und wenn ich so sagen darf, des siiQen Wahns der Mensch- 
heit, der aufs feurigste ausgedruckten Leidenschaften und Empfindungen unsres 
Gesehlechts nicht allgemein und im Grofien genug nehmen.^ 

So Dante provides a sort of encyclopaedia of all human knowledge, in so far as it 
was available to him in his day, knowledge far different from that possessed by 
Greek poets. The reference to this poet would not fall on deaf ears among the 
young Romantic critics. 

The whole scope of poetry has gro^ progressively wider, it is shown, since 
Classical times, and will continue to do so. That is Herder’s first inference at this 
stage. His second is that literature, while reflecting national and local cultures, 
nevertheless has certain features common to the whole of Europe, so that modern 
poetry may, therefore, be regarded as one vast European unit, embracing within 
itself many individual variations. It may thus be set against Classical poetry, as 
one xmit against another.^ Thirdly, Herder does not forget to emphasize the 
educative value of literature. Life was, indeed, 'poetized’ in the Middle Ages in 
the Romantic sense, according to his conviction. 

Und da gerade diese Poesie es war, die auch das Volk nicht verachtete, die sich aiof 
offentlichen PMtzen und Markten horen liefi und durch Geist, Witz, Spott eigne 

^ SWS, xvm, 19f. 2 SWS, xvni, 77. 


3 SWS, XVIII, 57f. 


^ SWS, xvm, 65. 
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Oedanken imd ein freies Urteil auch uber Zeitbandel, xiber die Sitten geistlioher und 
weltlicher Stands, xiber das Verbaltnis derselben gegen einander weckte; so ward, wie 
die Geschichte zeigt, Poesie der erste Reformator. Immerhin wird dies auch die 
frohliche Wissenschaft (gaya ciencia, gay saber) sein und bleiben.^ 

There is in this observation, not only the doctrine of Volkspoesie, but a good deal 
of what is behind the Romantic theories of Transzendenfalpoesie, Poesie der Poesie, 
and Romantische Ironie ; for these names are merely labels for the type of poetry 
which Herder here describes. 

All the time we feel there is a silent, but no less eloquent criticism of Herder's 
own age for not displaying the universality that Classical and medieval literature 
did. His Fragmente, as we shall see, had once explained the reasons for this. 
Poetry must not be content to stagnate in a mould that is alien to its time, but 
recognize that it is a growing, developing organism. It must, we feel he wants to 
say, as he had said in other connexions before, continue upon the lines started in 
the Middle Ages, from which it has deviated to its detriment. The modern — ^post- 
Classical — spirit must express itself in all its fullness in a modern form, not in 
any other. Modern literature, he seems to indicate, is unique in not reflecting 
universality. Several circumstances were responsible for this defect, e.g. the 
doubtful value of the invention of rag-paper and of printing (a point which A. W. 
Schlegel and Fichte took up). Then came the Reformation, which broke up the 
unity that had marked medieval culture (Novalis's favourite theme). With the 
division of the peoples there occurred a division in literature, Catholic countries 
clinging to old modes, Protestant countries developing a new, reflective manner of 
writing and leaving behind them the Ritter- und Feenwelt of the past. Shakespeare 
stands on the dividing line between old and new, combining both, a ‘ darstellender 
Minstrel', utilizing the whole of English history and the stories and romances and 
ballads of chivalry, while being also a profound philosopher and commentator 
on life. 

Nun aber wenn er in diesen Scenen der alten Welt uns die Tiefen des menschlichen 
Herzens eroffnet, und im wunderbarsten, jedoch durchaus charakteristischen Ausdruck 
erne Philosophie vortragt, die alle Stande xmd Verhaltnisse, alle Charaktere und Situa- 
tionen der Menschheit beleuchtet, so milde beleuchtet, dafi allenthalben das Licht aus 
ihnen selbst zurxickzustrahlen scheint ; da ist er nicht nur ein Dichter der neuern Zeit, 
sondern ein Spiegel fxir theatralische Dichter aller Zeiten.^ 

Thus, each of Shakespeare’s plays may be regarded as a ‘ dargestellter philo- 
sophischer Roman’, covering all the breadth and depth of human thought and 
feehng, ‘die tiefsten QueUen des Anmutigen, Riihrenden, wie andern Teils des 
Lacherhchen, Ergetzlichen’.^ One can see the shadow of Friedrich Schlegel’s 
words being cast before. 

What Herder says concerning the novel deserves to be quoted in toto. He bases 
his remarks solely upon the Enghsh novel. For Wilhelm Meisfer he had no time 
at all. 

Kerne Gattung der Poesie [he writes] ist von weiterem XJmfange, als der Roman; 
unter alien ist er auch der verschiedensten Bearbeitung fahig; denn er enthalt oder 
kann enthalten nicht etwa nur Geschichte xmd Geographie, Philosophie und die Theorie 
fast aller Kxinste, sondern auch die Poesie aller Gattungen xmd Arten — in Prosa. 
Was irgend den menschlichen Verstand xmd das Herz interessiert, Leidenschaft xmd 
Charakter, Gestalt xmd Gegend, Kxmst xmd Weisheit, was moghch xmd denkbar ist, 
ja^das Unmogliche selbst kann xmd darf in einen Roman gebracht werden, sobald es 


1 SW8, xvm, 66. 


2 8WS, xvni, 101 f. 
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unsern Verstand oder unser Herz interessiert. Die groBten Disparaten laBt diese 
Dichtungsart zu; derm sie ist Poesie in Prosa. 

Man sagt zwar, daJS in ihren besten Zeiten die Griechen und Romer den Roman nicht 
gekannt haben ; dem scheint aber nicht also. Homers Gedichte selbst sind Romane in 
ihrer Art; Herodot schrieb seine Geschichte, so wahr sie sein mag, als einen Roman; 
als einen Roman horten sie die Griechen. So schrieb Xenophon die Cyropadie und 
das Gastmahl; so Plato mehrere seiner Gesprache; und was sind Lucians wunderbare 
Reisen? Wie jeder andern haben also auch der romantischen Einkleidung die Griechen 
Ziel und MaB gegeben. DaB mit der Zeit der Roman einen groBern IJmfang, eine 
reichere Mannigfaltigkeit bekommen, ist naturlich. Seitdem hat sich das Rad der 
Zeiten so oft umgewMzt und mit neuen Begebenheiten auch neue Gestalten der Binge 
zum Anschauen gebracht; wir sind mit so vielen Weltgegenden imd Nationen bekannt ^ 
worden, von denen die Griechen nicht wuBten; durch das Zusammentreffen der Volker 
haben sich ihre Vorstellungen an einander so abgereiben, und uberhaupt ist uns der 
Menschen Tun und Lassen selbst so sehr zum Roman worden, daB wir ja die Geschichte 
selbst beinah nicht anders als einen philosophischen Roman zu lesen wiinschen.^ 

This passage contains everything that Friedrich Schlegel’s Fragment says about 
this genre. There is the same use of the word romantisch in the sense of 'that which 
has to do with the Roman, that which is modern and interesting, i.e. post- Classical 
the same doctrine of the ever-changing, progressive nature of poetry, with the 
requirement that it should represent all the universality of hfe, and the same view 
that the novel is the typical modern genre and that it alone can express this 
universality. 

The final stage in the Humanitdtsbriefe is reached when Herder (pointedly 
ignoring Goethe) cries out for something in German literature that will bear this 
universal charactier, and thus achieve what English literature has already achieved. 
Germany came late, he says, with a note of patriotic envy, self-pity and self- 
righteousness, because it had been occupied with the task of saving Europe from 
the Tartars and the Turks. It must make up for lost opportunities, and absorb 
and make fruitful use of the best from all other sources ; and there is more than a 
hint that it has it in its power to take the lead over all the rest. Since poetry is 
progressive and changes with the times, why should not its whole future be in 
Germany’s hands ? Herder had early discerned in the French Revolution circum- 
stances that he thought might lead to a cultural revival comparable to that of 
Greece, and though developments in France were disappointing, he did not entirely 
despair of his own country’s learning the necessary lessons. Therefore he writes: 

In Sprache und Sitten werden wir nie Griechen und Romer werden; wir wollen es 
auch nicht seiu. Ob aber der Geist der Poesie durch alle Schwingimgen und Ekzentrizi- 
taten, in denen er sich bisher Nationen- und Zeitenweise periodisch bemiiht hat, nicht 
dahin strebe, immer mehr und mehr, so wie jene Grobheit des Gefiihis, so auch jeden 
falschen Schmuck abzuwerfen und den Mittelpunkt aller menschlichen Bemiihxmgen 
zu suchen, namlich die echte, ganze, moralische Natur des Menschen, Philosophic des 
ganzen Lebens? dieses wird mir durch Vergleichimg der Zeiten sehr glaubhaft. Auch in 
Zeiten des ^oBten IJngeschmacks konnen wir uns nach der groBen Regel der Natur 
sagen: tendnntis in Arcadiam, tendimus 

Unfortunately, Herder’s own efforts in the direction of this ideal future were 
darkened by his personal antipathy towards Goethe and Schiller. 

The Humanitdtsbriefe combine older Herderian themes. The contrast between 
ancient and modern on historical lines, the idea of progressive development, in 
literature as in aU else, the view of the merely relative value of each epoch, 
the consideration of the poet as an educator and evangelist, the consciousness of 
contemporary ina;dequacy, the belief in Germany’s cultural future, the study of 

^ xvm, 109f. 2 xvin, 140. 
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world literature in order to seek out its lessons, the new approach to the novel, 
the assertion that yearning, or striving after an ideal has developed in post- 
Classical times into a dominating modern characteristic — all these are points he 
had dealt with, in a greater or lesser degree, in earlier writings. Upon these the 
Romantic theorists could and did draw liberally. 

These topics hang closely together and go back to the one major theme under- 
lying the Fragmmte iiber die neuere deutsche Literatur, namely, the characterization 
of, and declaration of independence of modern German hterature ; this is the theme 
the very title suggests. In this sense the Fragmente are as important in their sphere 
as that other Declaration of Independence is in its. Herder made German literature 
self-conscious. He analysed the modern spirit from the historical standpoint. 
German literature was, therefore, made aware, from the very beginning of its 
modern revival, of the contrast between ancient and modern, Classic and Romantic, 
and grew up in this awareness. 

So garen griechisch-romisch-nordisch-orientalisch-hellenistische Dampfe ganz© Jahr- 
hunderte ; si© brausen gewaltig auf, die Hefen sinken endlich langsam, und nun ! was 
ist ausgegaret? ©in neuer modern©!' Geschmack in Sprachen, Wissenschaften und 
Kiinsten. Hab© ich wider die Geschieht© geredet? — ^IsTein!. . .1st das wimdersame Bild 
©in Traum, das ich in meiner Einbildung vor mir sehe, und das auf seiner Stirn den 
Namen tragt: ‘Neuere Literatur der Volker’? Es ist ein groBer Kolossus, sein Haupt 
von orientalischem Gold©, das meinen Blick totet, weil es die Strahlen der Sonne zuriick- 
wirft; seine hochgewolbte Brust glanzt vom griechischem Silber; sein Bauch und 
Schenkel festes romisches Erz, sein© Fiifi© aber sind von nordischem Eisen mit galli- 
schem Ton vermengt — ein ungeheueres Wunderwerk der Welt : die Anbetxmg eines Volks, 
das Gesehopf langer Jahrhundert© und Geschlechter, ©in prachtiger, unabsehbapr 
Anblick; sein Haupt ragt iiber die Woll?:en; mein Auge erhebt sich kaum bis an seine 
Brust und fallt matt zum Boden zuriick; ich fall© nieder und bete an ! . . .^ 

Herder accordingly deprecates the manner in which imitation of Classical subject 
and style 'poisoned' modern hterature, for thanks to it, not only must modern 
ideas be forced into non-modern modes of expression, but the very growth of 
these ideas is itself hindered and aU real life cramped. 

O das verwiinschte Wort: klassisch!. . .Das Wort ‘klassisch’ ists gewesen, das den 
Ausdruck vom Gedanken und den Gedanken von der ihn erzeugenden Gelegenheit 

f esondert, das xms gewdhnt hat, nach Horaz Exerzitien zu machen imd ihn in seiner 
prache libertreffen zu wollen. Dies Wort wars, das all© wahre Bildung nach den Alten, 
als nach lebenden Mustern, verdrangte imd den leidigen Ruhm aufbrachte, ein Kenner 
der Alten, ein Artist zu sein, ohne dah man damit hohere Zwecke erreichen diirft©; dies 
Wort hat manches Genie unter einen Schutt von Worten vergraben, seinen Kopf zu 
einem Chaos von fremden Ausdriicken gemacht und auf ihn die Last ©iner toten Sprach© 
wie einen Miihlstein gewalzt; es hat dem Vaterlande bliihend© Fruchtbaum© entzogen; 
da stehen sie nun auf fremdem Boden und trauern mit halbverwelkter Bliite und 
sinkenden Blattern, statt dal3 sie uns Baum© hatten sein soUen, unter denen ihr 
Geschlecht wohnen konnt©.^ 

Thought and expression must be one, modern hterature must express the whole 
of modern hfe, otherwise ah thought, language, taste and culture wiU wilt away. 
Poets must be representative of all the content of their age and nation. That is 
what a proper study of the Greeks will teU us, if embarked upon by a ' Winckel- 
mann of Greek hterature'.^ The frequentation of another nation’s style cramps 
originahty unless it be undertaken in the frame of mind that wishes to understand 
and emulate. 

This was a striking enough beginning. It came before most of the Romanticists 
were born, indeed before any similar Romantic programme in any European 
1 >SfTO, I, 363f. 2 SWS, I, 412. ® /Sifts', i, 293. 
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literature. As Herder’s thought widened from its purely hterary beginnings towards 
a general historical survey of mankind, the points he made acquired depth. The 
doctrine of originahty in literature became the doctrine of originality in life. 
Mankind must at all times, he taught, reahze itself in all its fullness, cultivate 
and express all its manifold potentialities all times. Each age carries its own 
purpose in itself, and must assert itself in its own way. All human life is pro- 
gression, development, as the essay Uber den Ursprung der Sprache says in words 
not unlike Schlegel’s : 

Me ist (der Mensch) der ganze Mensch, sondern immer in Entwicklung, im Fortgange, 
in VervoUkoininnTing. . . .Das Wesentliche unsres Lebens ist nie Genuh, sondern inlmer , 
Progression, und wir sind nie Menschen gewesen, bis wir — zu Ende gelebt haben.^ 

By the time the essays in Fo^ Deufscher Art und Kunst are reached, the contrast 
between ancient and modern is included in the antithesis between Naturpoesie 
and Kunstpoesie^ and illustrated by the parallel between the Greek and English 
dramas. So Homer, the minstrel, is the colleague of the scalds and bards, and 
Shakespeare is the brother of Sophocles. All of them expressed the culture, tradi- 
tions, rehgion, history, manners, mythology, ideas and sentiments of their age 
and time. If Shakespeare wrote Universalpoesie, as Schlegel would have said, 
reflecting every phase of contemporary human experience, why, asked Herder, 
could not modern Germany produce a dramatist who could do the same? He 
demands that unity of poetry and Hfe which existed in Greece and the Middle 
Ages and on which the greatness of English’ hterature was built, that full vitality 
of native tradition which was embodied in the folk-song, that rich variety and 
unspoilt and unrestricted range of poetic experience, that nearness to nature and 
actuality which conventionahsm and a false approach to the Classics had de- 
stroyed. The result would be to majke literature representative of the whole of the 
modern spirit. In this sense Novalis planned his series of novels. 

At this point Herder begins to make real use of the word romantisch. He speaks of 
‘romantisches Abenteuer’,- or the ‘romantische Denkart’® of the Middle Ages, 
and means ‘of the type occurring in medieval romances’. At times the word is 
almost synonymous with ‘poetic’, as the Bomanticists held it to be later; at times 
it means ‘fantastic’, ‘having to do with chivalry or adventure’. The Eeisejournal 
had merely spoken of the Romangeist of the JSTormans;^ Herder later refers to 
their ‘romantischer Charakter’.^ Other references are made to ‘romantische 
Liebe’,® ‘romantische Rittergeist’,'^ ‘romantische Gedichte’,® ‘das romantische 
Land der Schwarmer’ (i.e. Spain).® Herder’s application of the term to landscape 
has already been noted by Grimm’s Worterhuch}^ 

The next major stage after Von Deutscher Art und Kunst — and, we may add, 
after the picture of the Middle Ages drawn in Audi Bine Philosophie — ^is reached 
in tiber die Wirkung der Dichtkunst, a work which merits more attention than is 
generally realized. It is a document of first importance in the growth of Romantic 
theory. It distinguishesx^sharply between ancient poetry (now defined as that of 
the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans and ‘Northern Nations’) and the poetry of medieval 
and modern times. The whole essay is divided up according to this distinction. 

^ SWS^y, 98. 8 SW8, xvin, 77. Vide supra, p. 254. 

® SWB, V, 523. 8 SW8, xvm, 348. 

8 8W8, IX, 524. 10 Cf. also L. PearsaU Smith, Four Words 

* 8W8, IV, 430. Of. also XXXii, 30. (Society for Pure English, Tract xvil) (Oxford, 

8 8W8, xvni, 462. 1924), and R. Ullmann and H. Gotthard, Gc- 

® 8W8^ VIII, 398. schichte des Begriffes ^ JRomantisck^ in Deutschland 

^ 8W8t xrv, 444. (Berlin, 1927), passim. 
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The initial description of the poet as a 'Dolmetscher der ISTatur' or ‘Bote der 
Schopfung ’ ^ leads to the corollary that poetry must nniversahze itself, as it always 
did in the past, so as to represent the whole of Creation; and since Creation is 
itself always growing and developing, so must poetry do the same. There is always 
present in Herder's mind the thought that no contemporary poet merited such a 
magnificent description as ‘Bote der Schopfung’. 

So lang© [runs an instructive passage] ein Mensch noch unter Gegenstanden der Natur 
lebt imd diese ihn ganz beruhren, j© mehr er Band dieser lebendigen, kraftigen, viel- 
formigen Natur ist, an ihren Briisten liegt, oder sich hn ersten Spiele mit seinen Mit- 
brizdern, ihren Abdrueken und seinen JSTebenzweigen auf Einem Baiune des Lebens 
freut ; j© mehr^ er ganz auf diese wirkt und sie ganz auf sich wirken lafit, nicht balbiert, 
meistert, schnitzelt, abstrahiert; je freier und gottlicher er, was er empfangen hat, in 
Sprache bringen kann und darf, sein Bild von Handlungen ganz darstellt und durch 
die ihm eingeborne, nicht aufgeklebte Earaft wicken laBt; endlich je treuer und wahrer 
die Menschen um ihn dies aUes empfangen, aufnehmen, wie ers gab, in semen Top 
gestimmt sind und Dichtkunst auf seine, des Dichters, nicht auf ihre, der respektiven 
Zuhof er, Weise wirken lassen : da lebt, da wirkt die Dichtkunst : und gerade ist dies in 
den Zeiten der ganzen wilden Natur, oder auf den ersten Stufen der politischen 
Bildung.2 

The old contrast of Naturpoesie and Kunstpoesie remains. The future topics of the 
Humanitdtsbriefe are all raised in turn, the theme being, in both works, that 
Hterature, being no longer expressive of all life, is no longer the educative agent 
that it was in the beginning, in Greek and Hebrew times, no longer the transmitter 
of all wisdom and history. At one point Herder’s terminology suggests that the 
whole of early Greek .life was ‘poetized’, dominated by poetry, rather as the whole 
of modern life was to be dominated by Romantic poetry according to the theory 
of the rising generation.^ Literature must recapture this supreme position that it 
once held; the poet must again be a ‘Bote der Gotter’. In his striking way* Herder 
maintained that the songs of the Teutonic past changed the whole face of Europe 

Crossing the dividing line between ancient and modern, Herder turns to the 
Middle Ages. The conception of Europe as a cultural unit, put forward in Auch 
Eine Philosophie and prepared in the Fragmente, recurs, as it also does in the 
Ideen, The picture of the Middle Ages that he draws in these works embraces 
romances, legends, Mdrchen, the whole colourful age of chivalry, kings and knights, 
popes and beggars, monks and maidens in distress, jongleurs and crusaders. Poetry, 
he declared, represented aU this. Dante’s work is described, as we have seen it 
described in the Humanitdtsbriefe, as a vast encyclopaedia of all his knowledge and 
experience, universal in the fullest sense. ‘ Wenn also eine Poesie der neuern Zeiten 
Wert hat, so miiBte es diese sein,’ he asserts,® and proceeds to make a concluding 
protest against the utter lack of such hterature in his own time and country. Here 
he was faced with His old problem as to how poetry could exist without appropriate 
cultural conditions for its growth, and how, on the other hand, the decadent times 
could be revivified unless great poetry existed. The Romantic school had the same 
dilemma before it, and thought that ft found the answer in Transzendentalpoesie or 
Poesie der Poesie, i.e. poetry that deals, as transcendental philosophy does, with 
the relation of the real to the ideal and, as it does so, reflects not only upon this 
relationship, but upon itself as weU and its function. 

The breakdown of modern hterature came, as Herder said so often, with the 
Renaissance, when men strove to write Classically ’, and poetry became the afiair 

1 vni, 340. 2 ym, 341f. » BW8, viii, 369. 

^ vm, 389. -STTf/S', vin, 405. ‘ 
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of scholars and pedants and degenerated into a means of enjojnnent rather than 
of education. The old oneness of poetry and life was lost. Herder’s standpoint 
was affected by his low opinion of his own country’s literature. He set out to tell 
what poetry once had been and was no more. The conclusion that it must re- 
present all the range of human experience, past and present (so that it will include 
‘Classical’ poetry within itself), that it must be progressive and universal, was 
left to Schlegel to draw. Herder does little more than hint at it in passing ; it is 
what he meant, but did not say — did not say, at least, in any precise form. He 
was more concerned with describmg than with elaborating a programmatic doc- 
trine. He was an historian, first and foremost. Poetry was merely a part df his - 
main theme, which was the history of all human effort. 

His two other prize essays of those same years take his thought a little nearer 
to that of Friedrich Schlegel. He claims, for instance, that literary instruction 
should precede philosophical study in education, so that any lack of balance in 
the rationalistic direction may be avoided in the mind’s structure. In the days 
when poets and philosophers were one, teaching all wisdom, the problem did not 
arise. The doctrine of the ‘poetization’ of life is merely an extension of this. It 
becomes more and more clear that Herder desires a modern revival in the Greek 
sense. We cannot recall Greece, but we can and must emulate its greatness in our 
own way That is why so much attention is devoted to Greece in the Ideen and 
elsewhere; that is why Herder desired circumstances that would facilitate the free 
production of hterature, and why he welcomed the French Eevolution with its 
dream-Hke prospects of a new revival. 

The last major account of the modern spirit before the Humanitdtsbriefe was 
given in the Idem. The material is again substantially the same. The conception 
of Europe as a vast unit, with a spirit of its own, once more emerges.^ Disparate 
elements were reconciled — and enslaved, as he does not fail to add in admiration 
of Gibbon — by the Church. Herder opens up in this compendious work the whole 
field of human history, in all its change, variety, endeavour, unrest, the entire 
range of man’s experience on earth and speculation concerning the hereafter — 
the very substance, he said, that should be the subject of poetry. The decisive 
influence of the Teutonic nations is stressed yet again, and we feel that there is 
more than a hint of A. W. Schlegel’s designation of Germany as the ‘ Orient ’ of 
Europe, in his remarks upon the past, present and future of his country. The rise 
of chivalry, from Teutonic origins through Arab developments, is repeated, with 
its consequent ‘romanticization’ of fife in ballads, oonteSy fabliaux and romances, 
those indispensable forerunners of Shakespeare and Cervantes. The book breaks off 
on the threshold of the Eenaissance, but not before a sketch has been drawn of 
all the throbbing energy and activity of the Middle Ages, from the irruptions 
of the barbarians to the introduction of gunpowder and brandy and the invention 
of rag-paper. No more complete or interesting account of the world could have 
faced the young Romanticists in the years of adolescence. 

Finally, there is Herder’s point that striving for an ideal of perfection tran- 
scending the inadequacies of actuality is a specially marked feature of the post- 
Classical world. It is at the basis of his doctrine of Humanitdt. The Ideen, Gott, 
Christliche Schrifien, Zerstreute Blatter and Humanitatsbriefe all deal with it at 
length and illustrate it from various angles. It links Herder with the doctrines of 
Faust as well as those of the Athendum. He looked forward to an all-embracing 
rebirth, a Palingenesie, as he called it, of the whole of human culture. Modern 

1 SWS, XIV, 258, 287. 
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civilization must be as complete in its way as Greek civilization, the highest known, 
was in its. Every element in human Hfe must find a place within a harmonious, 
symmetrical unity. Herder found ever-new symbols for his doctrine. It is the 
renewal of the tree in the springtime, dawn after night, awakening after slumber, 
evolution, regeneration. It is, he declares, in the very nature of things. There is 
a gradation of being in all the universe, ordained by Providence, and mankind 
must make the pilgrimage through every phase in turn. The goal can never be 
fully attained in this world. Man learns as he fives. Striving is the gift of heaven. 
'Tragheit ist die Erbsiinde des Menschen.’^ Without striving man’s fate will re- 
semble that of the unhappy handmaidens in the Heleomtragddie, who, being in- 
complete personalities, merge at the end with nature, losing their identities and 
starting upon entirely different existences, to make up for their failure. The Faustian 
doctrine of activity is combined with no, little Weltschmerz, a wistful optimism is 
accompanied by a dangerous fatalism. With each stage man marches forward 
towards a fresh realization of that goal that ever recedes, 'der Charakter unsres 
Geschlechts,. , .das Ziel unsres Bestrebens, die Summe unsrer tJbungen, unser 
Wert, . . .der Schatz und die Ausbeute aller menschlichen Bemuhungen, die Kunst 
unsres Geschlechts ' Literature must at all times muror this. Mephistopheles’s 
crooked logic was not at fault when he recommended Faust to league himself with 
a poet, if it was universality of experience that he desired. 

Herder’s Romanticism is not quite what is commonly understood as such. He 
taught that fife was not a bitter, frustrated struggle, but a joyful, hopeful en- 
deavour, once the consciousness is gained of its value and strength. Failure comes 
if this consciousness be lacking. His doctrine was one, not of anguished disillusion 
or despairing renunciation, but of harmonious, co-operative effort, utilizing and 
developing every factor in human existence. He criticized, and criticized savagely, 
but he gave an answer, too. It is an answer that places him nearer to the man of 
the frohliche Wissenschaft than to Childe HaroMe, His answer, however full it is 
of repetitions and uncertain modulations, is stated in a major, not a minor key. 

A. Gillies 

Hull 


1 SWS, XIV, 567. 
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ANGLO-DANISH LITERARY RELATIONS 1867~~1900 

THE FORTUNES OF DANISH LITERATURE IN BRITAIN^ 

1. Intboductory 

The omens for the reception of Danish hteratnre in Great Britain were at the outset 
favourable. The public had Denmark vividly in mind, partly by reason of the war 
of 1864 and the defeat of the Danes (with whom sympathy mostly lay), partly 
because the newly married, beautiful and popular wife of the Prince of Wales, 
Alexandra, was the daughter of Christian IX, King of Denmark since 1863. In 
the realm of Hterature, moreover, Denmark presented in Hans Andersen the 
foreign author who probably had the largest following in England, where he was 
personally known. Prior's and Buchanan's recent collections of Danish ballads in 
EngMsh^ had opened up a large and novel vista; Mary and William Howitt's 
Literature and Romance of Northern Europe^ brought the story down to the nine- 
teenth century; and, in addition, Mrs Bushby's anthology of short stories and the 
like, The Danes Sketched by Themselves f had 'given some notion of the output of 
contemporary Danish writers. 


2. Edmund Gossb and William Abcheb 

It was fortunate for Danish hterature that two of the most influential and well- 
informed of the British literary pubhcists, perfectly famihar with its vehicle, made 
it the subject of some of their writings and gave the names of its modern repre- 
sentatives a currency which the Hterature only of France and of Norway, and 
perhaps also of Russia and of Germany, could exceed. 

R. H. Hutton, then editing The Spectator, turned the eager, but unsettled mind 
of young Edmund Gosse (1849-1928, knight of the Dannebrog, 1912) to Danish 
Hterature : ^ Choose something out of the way, Scandinavian Hterature for instance, 
and you will get a hearing.’® In 1872, accordingly, and again in 1874, Gosse 
travelled to Copenhagen, stayed for some weeks either time in the household of 
Dr Bruun Juul Fog® (at that time provst of Holmenkirken and later bishop, suc- 
cessively, of Aarhus and Sjselland) to perfect his Danish and become acquainted 
with Hving Danish authors. He heard Grundtvig deliver his last sermon, saw 
‘Carit Etlar’ and, among many others, met Carl Andersen, Hans Christian 


^ I endeavour herewith to give a sketch of the 
knowledge and appreciation of the literature of 
Denmark in the United Kingdom during this 
third of a century. The lines of circumscription 
have not always been easy to draw; where there 
wabs doubt, I have inclined to inclusiveness rather 
than exclusiveness. I ask the pardon of any 
whom I may offend by dealing here with Holberg, 
Hauch and others of Norwegian birth. A com- 
panion study on the fortunes of English literature 
in Denmark is well advanced, but cannot be 
completed ' until it becomes possible to visit 
Denmark. 

® Prior, B. C. A., Ancient Danish Ballads 
(3 vols. 1S60), translations, with a full introduc- 
tion. Buchanan, B. W., Ballad Stories of the 
Aff^tions, from the Scandinavian (1866), all, I 
believe, translated from the Banish, including 


some modern specimens from Erik Bogh, Hoedt, 
/orgen Christian Cron void Juul, P. L. MoUer, 
(Ehlenschlager and Claudius Rosenhoff. 

3 1852. 

^ Bushby, Mrs Anne S., The Danes Sketched 
hy Themselves (3 vols. 1864) contains the editor’s 
translations of three anonymous pieces, two from 
Hans Christian Andersen, one from Baggesen, 
three from Carl Bernhard, two from Blicher, 
three from ‘Carit Etlar’, one from H. P. Holst, 
five from Ingemann, one from QEhlenschlager, 
one from E. Storm, and one from Winther; there 
were some Swedish items too. 

® Charteris, E., Life and Letters of Sir Edmund 
Gosse (1931), p. 39. 

® Whose obituary he wrote briefly in Athen^ 
aeum, i (1896), 314. 
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Andersen, Bedtcher, Edvard Brandes, Draclnnann, Molbech, Frederik Palndan- 
Mtiller, Ploug, Ernst von der Recke, Henrik Scharling, biskop Martensen, the art 
expert Julius Lange, the publisher Frederik Hegel, George Stephens, the professor 
of English, and struck up a warm friendship with Georg Brandes. The lively and 
substantial account of his experiences was published in 1911, Two Visits to 
Denmark 1872-1874. 

On his return to England, Gosse inscribed the collection of verse. On Viol and 
Flute (1873),^ ‘Til alle mine Venner i Norden Hilsen og Tak’, adding the stanza 

Er jeg en Sanger, saa bor jeg jo vide 
Kjserligheds smigrende Lyst; 

Alt, hvad et Hjerte kan rumme og lide, 

Burde jo tolke min Rost; 

he used, the history of Erik Eiegod for his five-act blank- verse tragedy King Erik 
(1876); and he included memorial verses, ‘Hans Christian Andersen, 1805-75', in 
his New Poems (1879). He also began contributing to British periodicals a great 
number of articles ^ on Panish literature and the like, to which detailed reference 
will be made further on: eleven to The Academy before 1880 (two thereafter), 
two to The Athenaeum (four between 1881 and 1900), one to The Cornhill Magazine 
(1874), and one to Temple Bar (1880), Some of this material went to make up the 
volume. Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe (1879),^ in which two chapters 
were devoted to Denmark, viz. ‘The Danish National Theatre’ and ‘Four Danish 
Poets’. Gosse also delivered a lecture, which was printed with the ensuing dis- 
cussion, on The Ethical Condition of the early Scandinavian Peoples (1875). 

This activity was at its height in the 1870’s. Dr Fog’s conservatism made it 
difficult for his young visitor to become acquainted with the junior writers, and, 
as the older generation died off, Gosse allowed other interests somewhat to take 
the place of the Danish. He found room for only one Danish noveD in Heinemann’s 
International Library. In 1900, however, he wrote an Introduction to H. L. 
Brsekstad’s new translation of Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen.^ As depart- 
mental editor of the 10th edition (1902-3) and chief hterary adviser of the 11th 
edition (1910-11) of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, he ensured proper treatment 
of Danish literature,® on which, besides some anonymous notices, he had compiled 
the general article, ‘Denmark, Literature’,^ for the 9th edition (1875-89); this 
gives an adequate and coherent account up to and including (Ehlenschlager, with 
a few more disjointed sentences on each of the outstanding writers of more recent 
date. 

The continued interest taken in Danish literature during the period was due, 
more than to any other, to Gosse; though his parallels would not command uni- 
versal consent, particularly valuable were the resemblances which he found between 
the Danish writers of whom he treated and others, better known, in the history of 
EngHsh or French literature. 

William Archer (1856-1924)® took more interest in Norwegian literature than 

^ One of the poems in it is ‘Spillende Genier. ® In 1925 Gosse acted as co-editor of The 
A Bas-ReHef of Thorwaldsen’s’. Oxford Book of Scmidinavian Verse. 

^ Presumably there were also unsigned articles All but one of the initialled articles on 

at this time which I have not always attempted Danish literary subjects in the 11th edition were 
to identify as by Gosse. by Gosse. 

® The second edition (1883) is a reprint; in ’ vn (1877); ‘literature’ is taken in a very 
Northern Studies (1890), only the Scandinavian wide sense. 

chapters were reissued (with a second essay on ® Aas, L., W. Archer (being an excerpt horn 
Ibsen). Atlantis (1920)) says nothing about Archer’s 

* Jacobsen’s Niels Lyhne {Siren Voices). dealings with Denmark. 
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in Danish, In his life-long plans for a British National Theatre/ the organization 
of the Kongelig Theater at Copenhagen was always present to him, and on it he 
wrote 'The Royal Danish Theatre’ for Harper's New Monthly Magazine for 1892, ^ 
hy no means neglecting the native repertory; to the more modern portion of the 
latter he devoted the paper in The Fortnightly ‘Review for 1890, which will be 
mentioned again. He co-operated in and supervised the translation of Brandes’s 
William Shakespeare (1898) and wrote short introductions to the EngHsh versions 
of his Henrik Ibsen, Bjornstjerne Bjornson (1899).® 


3. GeNEEAL SIJEVEYS 

The first of the more general surveys in this period is 'Denmark — ^its History and 
Literature’, an anonymous contribution to Sharpe’s London Magazine for 1867,^ 
which, after declaring that 'the literature of Denmark is very rich’, goes on to give 
a very poor idea of it, with perfunctory and inaccurate references to Holberg, 
Ewald, (Ehlenschlager, Winther, Hertz, H. C. Andersen, Molbech and Grundtvig. 
Yet even this compares favourably with somewhat under a page which ' A Dane ’ 
devoted to literature while describing the 'Danish National Character’ in Temple 
Bar for 1870;^ he makes some almost worthless observations on H. C. Andersen 
and ' Ochlenschlager ’ and remarks, as pleasantly as truthfully, 'You have scarcely 
heard the names of Pleiberg, Rlancer, Plesby and Ingomarr,’ ® 

The annuaP summaries of Continental literature, which The Athenaeum began 
to print in 1869, included as a general rule® a section on Denmark; it was con- 
tributed anonymously in 1869 and 1870; in 1871 and 1872 by Jon Sigurdson ; in 
1873 and 1874 by E. Jessen; in 1875, 1876 and 1877 by Adolf Hansen; from 1878 
to 1891 by Viggo Petersen; and from 1893 onwards by Alfred Ipsen.® In accord- 
ance with the general principles of the Athenaeum surveys, they concerned them- 
selves with non-belletristic as well as with imaginative literature, and only Hansen 
and Ipsen attached preponderating importance to the latter. However, not even 
these two indulged in extravagant claims for the material before them. All are 
conscientious in recording everything of note and endeavour to value it fairly. 
Except Ipsen, they succeed. He is a partisan, an ardent admirer of Jorgensen 
and a depreciator (as is weU known) of Georg Brandes. In 1898, when he has the 
odd caprice of calling Einar Christiansen, the playwright and theatrical manager, 
'our first literary critic’, he delivers himself of a long congratulatory sermon on 
the failure of Brandesianism ('Georg Brandes himself called it naturalism’^®), 
which has issued in 'moral anarchy and despondency’. 


^ Of. A National Theatre (1907; in collabora- 
tion with H. Granville-Barker). 

2 xxm, 451. 

® Later, he wrote ‘Ludvig Holberg: with 
special reference to Jeppe paa Bjergef in Edda, 
XXV (1925). 

* H.S. XXX, 290. ® xxvm, 436. 

® The first of these is Holberg, the last pre- 
sumably Ingemann; who the other two are meant 
to be I caimot guess. 

^ Until 1884 ‘ Continental Literature ’ appeared 
at the very end of every year; in 1886 and 1887 
in the first number of the new year (so none was 
actually printed in 1886); in the summer of 1887 
(when the review accordingly covered six months 
only) the date was nioved to the first number in 
July, The experiment in 1869 was divided into 


two portions; the second, which included the 
section on Denmark, being held over to January 
1870. 

® There were none for 1881 and 1891-2. 

® None of the named writers was British, and 
there are no grounds for assuming that the 
writers of the first two summaries were. As they 
were to convey a kind of ‘agreed opinion’ to 
foreign audiences, these accounts would be as 
valuable for the study of literary taste in Denmark 
as they are for computing the information about 
Danish literature available to English readers. 

This was a very ingenious suggestio falsi for 
misleading English readers into thinking Brandes 
a champion of le naturalisme; most of them could 
not know that, to Brandes, one of the greatest of 
‘naturalists’ was William Wordsworth. 
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Gosse’s general article, ‘Scandinavian Literature’ in The Academy for 1875/ 
contains, inter alia, short notices of Billeder og Sange by E-ichardt (who in some 
ways, he says, resembles Christina Rossetti and is ‘worthy of the laurel’), 
Schandorph’s Goldoni og Gozzi (‘a learned and very able critical study’) and 
Drachmann’s I Storm og Stille (‘the stories are. . .full of talent, but the vehemence 
and redundance of thought need to be more carefully kept in check before the 
author can be praised without reserve’). 

In 1879 The Academy printed an article from the pen of Georg Brandes^ on 
‘New Danish and Norwegian Poetry’,^ praising the vigour of literature in the 
North, and, among the Danes, singling out Jacobsen (who is ranged with Keats), 
Drachmann, Schandorph (for the ‘great freshness of diction and humour’), Erik 
Skram (whose Gertrude CoMbjornsen is ‘daring’) and ‘Epigonos’ (GjeUerup). 

Miss E. C. Otte, who was responsible for the volume Denmark and Iceland (1881) 
in the series ‘Foreign Countries and British Colonies’, gave ^ a seven-page sketch 
of Danish literature from Valdemar’s Laws and Harpestreng to Georg Brandes. 

H. H. Boyesen, a Norwegian, who held a professorship at Columbia CoUege, 
New York, wrote mahily for North American readers, but his Essays on Scandi- 
navian Literature (1895) had a London edition too. It contains chapters on Hans 
Christian Andersen, who is treated in a slightly depreciatory tone as a represen- 
tative of ‘the softness, the sweetness, the juvenile innocence of Danish roman- 
ticism’, on ‘Contemporary Danish Literature’ and on Georg Brandes, whom the 
writer puts in the same class of critics as Lessing, Matthew Arnold and Taine, 
superior to Sainte-Beuve in his writing on Ibsen and to Vogiie in what he has to 
say about the Russian novelists, though he has been regrettably seduced by notions 
of sexual emancipation and by enthusiasm for ‘an obscure German iconoclast 
named Friedrich Nietzscke [sic]’. This paper and that on Andersen give all the 
suitable biographical data. The champion of breezy Bjornson finds contemporary 
Danish Literature (apart from Brandes) rather spineless; he appraises briefly H, F. 
Ewald (with his ‘direfuUy conventional romanticism’), Bergsoe (‘an author of a 
much higher order’), Goldschmidt (who ‘stands the test of time remarkably well’), 
Schandorph (compared with Jacobsen and Drachmann he ‘seems altogether the 
maturest mind and furnishes the most finished and satisfactory work’), Jacobsen 
(praised as a colourist but not for much else), Drachmann (who, though Der Tar 
Engang and Forskrevet are ignored, receives much praise, even if ‘like most people 
wdth a fine voice, he is tempted to sing too much’). 

The international magazine Cosmopolis did not neglect the ‘extraordinary pro- 
ductiveness’ of contemporary Scandinavian authors:® R. N. Bain® contributed 
three articles entitled ‘ Contemporary Scandinavian Belles-Lettres ’ (or the like) in 
1896, in 1897 and in 1898 respectively/ Danish Hterature absorbs only a fraction 
of his attention, but he manages to give a full and discriminating account of it; 
his predilections are for that ‘remarkable group of young Ikinish writers, the 
New Romantics, as they are sometimes called’, Jorgensen, Stuckenberg, Glaussen, 
Michaehs; yet Georg Brandes receives the highest possible praise for his writing 
on Shakespeare and Heine, and a writer neglected elsewhere, Karl Larsen, comes 
in for kind appreciation.® 

^ vni, 378. ® IV, 355. 

2 266. He had contributed ‘German ® To Bain’s competence in ‘nordiske Sprog’ 

Literature’ to xrv (1878), 294. Georg Brandes pays testimony in his ‘Inteyk 

® This caused some annoyance in Denmark . fra London’ {Samlede Verker, xi (1902), 308). 
(cf. G. Brandes, Levned, n (1907), 333). " rv, 355; vin, 66; xi, 673. 

4 p. 58. ® veil, 74 and xi, 683. 
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'Denmark and Germany’, translated for The Gontemporary Review of 1899 ^ 
from Georg Brandes, alludes quite copiously to Danish literature, to its folk-songs, 
for instance, to Kierkegaard, to Blicher, to Drachmann, to J acobsen, to Grundtvig 
and to (Ehlenschlager. 

The 'International Library of Famous Literature’ (1899) had only five trans- 
lated excerpts from Danish literature, three pieces from Andersen and one each 
from (Ehlenschlager and Georg Brandes. 

A line drawn after 1900 cuts the issue of the volumes of ' The Periods of European 
Literature into two halves. Danish literature receives scanty treatment in the 
volumes of the earlier half. Thus Gregory Smith omits the Danish ballads (though • 
two footnotes attest his knowledge of their existence) from his long chapter 'The 
Problem of the Ballads and Popular Songs’ in The Transition Period (1900), and, 
though T. S. Omond, in The Romantic Triumph (1900), says^ that 'A country 
which contributed Thorwaldsen, (Ehlenschlager and Andersen to the common 
stock must be credited with no small influence on the imaginative literature of 
Europe’, he could only give a little over two pages to them and their contem- 
poraries, among whom he mentions Bask, Sandoe, the two 0rsteds, the elder 
Molbech, Madvig, Baggesen, MoUer, Ingemann, Hauch and Grundtvig. Elton’s 
Augustan Ages (1899), by contrast, has some capital paragraphs on Holberg,^ says 
something about Leonora Christina’s Jammers-Minde and rather less about 
Bording, Falster and Stub. 


4. The classics and ancient literature of Denmark 


The Danish classics, established as such in British opinion by 1867, were Holberg, 
(Ehlenschlager and Ingemann.^ Of the last-named, who had had a fair hearing 
in the generation before, nothing more transpired except Sabine Baring-Gould’s 
translation of 'Through the Night of Doubt and Sorrow’^ and some similar items 
in Tait’s Hymns of Denmark (1868). 

The knowledge and appreciation of (Ehlenschlager were not much enhanced 
either. ^ Axel og Valhorg, of which already three English translations existed, was 
again (as Axel and Valborg each time) turned into blank verse by H. W. Freeland 
(1873)^ and P. Butler (1874),^ while Hahon Jarl, familiar too, appeared as Earl 
Hakon the Mighty (translated by F. C. LasceUes) in 1874. The general accounts of 
Danish literature and Gosse’s and Archer’s considerations of the Kongehg Theater’s 
repertory could not but bring him in, but the only substantial additions to know- 
ledge oFCEhlenschlager were comprised in E. Bose’s^® article 'A Northern Hamlet’ 
in Eraser’s Magazine for 1877^^ and Gosse’s review of F. C. LasceUes ’s translation 
(Just named) in The Academy for 1875.^^ Disclaiming any wish to pit 'the greatest 
of Danish poets ’ against Shakespeare, Bose gives an account first of the relevant 


^ LXXX7I, 92. 

^ Ed. SaintsbuiT-, G*., 12 vols. (1897-1907). 

» p. 376. 4 p. 366. 

® Of course, the General Surveys described in 
§ 3 above referred to the classics repeatedly as 
well as to their successors. 

® Tgjennem Nat og TrsengseL’ 

’ Before 1867, the following were known in 
translation: Aladdin, Axd og Valborg, Correggio, 
Hahon Ja/rf, Lykkeriddeme, Nordens Guder, 
Palnatohe. 

® In its review of Freeland’s ‘scholarly and 
skilful, but rather stiff’ translation. The Spectator 
suggested that a version of Stcerkodder might be 


undertaken (XLVii, 274). Humphrey William 
Freeland was a friend of Hauch and may have 
written the two North British Review articles I 
mention (infra, pp. 267 and 275). 

® A biographical introduction by E. H. Palmer 
shows Butler to have been more interested in 
Mount Sinai than Denmark. 

Edward Rose, the adapter of Benzon’s 
Skandale, was mainly a writer and adapter of 
lays, but at this time he was interested in 
hakespeariana and may therefore have been 
the author of this article. 

XV, 609. 
vm, 350. 


/ 
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passage in CEhlenschlager’s source, Saxo’s Historia, and then, supplemented by 
translated excerpts, of Amleth; he characterizes it as 'a bright and animated 
romantic play’ and notes how (Ehlenschlager ‘has given the spirit of the time in 
which the plot is laid, as Shakespeare did not attempt to do’. Gosse praises the 
translation of Hahon Jarl, but regrets that Lascelles does not indicate the tragedy’s 
place in its author’s cBuvre or in the history of Danish literature, an omission which 
he then proceeds adequately to make good.^ 

Holberg received more valuable attention.^ Oddly enough, three essays in trans- 
lating a novelty, Erasmus Montanus, succeeded one another, though it remains 
doubtful if the last to appear, T. Weber’s Erasmus Montanus; or, Basmus Berg 
(1885), in quaint English and published at Copenhagen, reached any considerable 
British public. The same must be said for the same reason of the same translator’s 
Blue- Apron Statesman (i.e. PoUtiske Kandestober, 1885). An anonymous contri- 
butor to The North British Review in 1869^ reviewed under ‘Danish literature — 
Ludvig Holberg’ several of Holberg’s works (of which he held Niels Klim the 
‘perfectest ’) and M. Hammerich’s Bidrag til en Shildring af Hblberg; and, after 
summarizing Holberg’s life and character, his position m Danish literature and 
services to morals and language, gave a full account, together with copious extracts 
in English, of Erasmus Montanus, The essay is substantial and written with 
discriminating enthusiasm; it calls Holberg not only ‘the father of modern 
Danish literature’, but also ‘a comic dramatist. . .second. . .alone to Plautus and 
Mohere’, while Pecker Paars in some respects surpasses Hudibras and Le Lutrin 
for wit and humour. Two years later, Fraser's Magazine"^ printed, after a short 
biographical introduction, another version of Erasmus Montanus, the work of 
P. Toft,^ to whom Holberg was ‘one of the world’s greatest satirists’. An un- 
named, knowledgeable reviewer,® who took a German edition of Georg Brandes’s 
Festskrift for his text in The Spectator for 1886,^ joined issue with Gosse, who had 
recently called Holberg ‘the greatest of Scandinavian writers’, suggesting Ibsen 
as his supplanter. Lastly, another anonymous reviewer, in The Saturday Review 
for 1895,® concentrated on those passages in V. Olsvig’s Bet store Vendepunkt i 
Holbergs Liv which deal with Holberg’s indebtedness to English literature. 

The works of Heiberg® and Wessel remaining quite unknown, and those of 
Baggesen very nearly so, the only likely addition to the ranks of translated classics 
(until Hans Andersen could be admitted to their ranks) was Ewald. George 
Borrow’s translation of Balders Bod — The Beath of Balder from the Banish of 
Johannes Ewald {1773) — appeared at long last^® in 1889, and the silence with which 
it was received justified the publishers who had refused to handle Borrow’s 
numerous versions from the Scandinavian languages 


1 Anonymous review (perhaps by Gosse too ?), 
‘ (Ehlenschlager ’s “Earl Hakon”’ in Spectator, 
XLvm (1875), 115: . .in some respects the most 

interesting production in the modern literature 
of Scandinavia.’ 

^ Qeert Westfaler, Niels Klim, Memoirs, History 
of Norway, Introduction to Universal History were 
available in English before 1867. (Olsvig, V,, 
Holberg og England (1913) deals with Holberg’s 
stay in London and Oxford and the effect of his 
experiences there). 

3 L, 440. 

A N.S. IV, 670. 

^ Toft was evidently not the writer for The 
North British Review. 


® He may not impossibly have been William 
Archer. 

’ ‘Holberg: Poet, Satirist, Dramatist’, lxix, 
200 . 

® ‘Holberg and Addison’, lxxx, 413. 

® The almost complete neglect of Heiberg is 
notable. It was made in 1829. 

Of. Hustvedt, S. B., ‘George Borrow and his 
Danish ballads’, in Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, xxir (1923), 262; Wright, H., 
‘George Borrow’s Translations from the Scan- 
dinavian languages’, in Edda, xvi (1921), 137. 
Vols. vn, viii and ix of the Norwich edition of 
Borrow’s Works contain all his ‘Songs of Scan- 
dinavia’. 
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The rich storehouse of ballad hterature^ to which Jamieson had first resorted 
had been made largely accessible by Prior and Buchanan in translation, and Svend 
Grundtvig's^ labours received due notice in The Athenaeum's surveys. It did not, 
however, attract aU the attention one might have expected. ‘W.B.' reviewed 
Buchanan’s Ballad Stories of the Affections vcuThe St James Magazine for 1867^ and 
expressed gratification at the morality of the originals. Buchanan himself included 
a somewhat trifling chapter on 'The Old Ballads of Denmark’ in Master-Sjpirits 
The anonymous review, 'Scandinavian Antiquities’, of the researches of 
Worsaae, J. J. S. Steenstrup, De Chaillu and the Mke in The Edinburgh Review 
for 1891^ said a few words about Danish ballads (but about no other literathre). 
In Epic and Romance (1897), however, W. P. Ker relied on the Danish 'Ungen 
Sveidal’ and 'Sivard^og Brynhild’ for iUustrating the difference between their 
ballad style and the epic style.® Among the translations which William Morris 
printed in his Poems by the Way (1891) were 'Hildebrand and HeUehll’, 'Agnes 
and the Hill-Man’, 'Hafbor and Signy’ and 'Knight Aagen and Maiden Else (i.e. 
'Hildebrand og Hellelill’, 'Agnete og Havmanden’, 'Havbor og Signelil’ and 
'Aagen og Else’ respectively). 

From traditional verse to traditional prose was a short step. J. MuUey began 
in Folk-Lore Record for 1881^ the translations of 'Danish Popular Tales’ which 
he collected as Fairy Tales from Afar, translated from the Danish. . .of S. Orundtvig 
(1900); in 1899 J. C. B. Bay pubhshed Danish Fairy and Folk Tales from. . . 
S. Orundtvig. W. A. Craigie’s Scandinavian Folk-Lore (1896) contains, together 
with material from Iceland, Norway and Sweden, translations of excerpts from 
the collections of S. Grundtvig, Kamp, Kristensen and Thiele, as well as from 
V. U. Hammershaimb’s Fcerosk Anthologi. 

Professor Stephens’s labours on the runic inscriptions attracted the attention of 
experts, for whom he wrote some articles in The Antiquary betwen 1881 and 1884. 

A consideration of medieval Danish hterature must embrace the Historia Danica 
of Saxo Grammaticus, particularly interesting to the lettres of Britain for the 
oldest mention of Hamlet and his revenge. In The Nineteenth Century for 1882®, 
Falbe, after a brief note on the author, translated 'with sfight modifications’ the 
relevant passages (which, as has been seen, E. Rose had summarized), and in 
1894 Ohver Elton pubhshed The first nine Books of the Danish History of Saxo 
Grammaticus (1894). In 1872 appeared Two Dissertations on the Hamlet of Saxo 
Grammaticus and Shakespeare by R. G. Latham and in 1875 an article in The 
Athenaeum^, 'Saxo Grammaticus’, by H. H. Howarth. 


5. Hans Christian Andersen 


Hans Andersen was 'the one foreign author whom we can never regard as an 
ahen’.^® The number of the translations^^ and reprints of his Eventyr was almost 
legion. The British Museum catalogue shows no less than 42 collections between 


^ Vigfiisson and York PoweU’s Corpus poeticum 
boreale (1883) was concerned with, literature 
further back and further North. 

2 J. MuUey wrote a short introductory note on 
S.* Grundtvig in his ‘Danish popular tales’, ut 
infra. 

® xvni, 285. 

* p, 225; another, ‘A Morning in Copenhagen’ 
(ibid. p. 211) has a few general referendes to 
Danish literature. 


® CLxxin, 332. 

® Edition of 1908, p. 126. Dr Sisson teUs me 
that Ker’s last words as professor in London 
were: ‘Remember the Danish baUads.’ 

’ m, 201. 

® XU, 247 (‘The Hamlet Saga’). 

® I, 521. 

Bain, R. N., Hans Christian Andersen (1895), 

V. 

Translations had begun in 1846. 
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1867 and 1900.^ The more important newcomers would seem to be these men- 
tioned in this and the paragraphs next following: 

Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales ^ ‘a new translation by Mrs Pauli. With a special Adap- 
tation and Arrangement for Young People (1867)’. The Preface declares it to be a 
complete collection, to date, of the tales suitable for young readers, arranged in such 
a way that the simplest come first. 

The Wood-Nymph of Hans Christian Andersen, translated from the Danish by A. M. 
and Augusta Plesner^ (1870). 

Stories and Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen, translated by H. Oskar Sommer 
(2 vols. 1893). 

The Little Mermaid and Other Stories, by Hans Cluistian Andersen, translated by 
R. ISTisbet Bain (1893). 

Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen, newly translated by H. L. Brsekstad, 
illustrated by Hans Tegner (1900). 

The Will~o’4he Wisps are in Town and other new Tales of Hans Christian Andersen, 
translated by A. Plesner and S. Rugeley- Powers (1867), contained stories that had 
only been published in the sixties, viz. 'The Will-o’ -the- Wisps are in Town’ 
('Lygtemsendene ere i Byen’), 'Windmill’ ('Veirmollen’), 'Silver Coin’ (‘Solv- 
skillingen’), 'Bishop of Borglum and his Kinsman’ ('Bispen paa Borglum.og bans 
Frsende’), 'In the Nursery’ ('I Bornestuen’), 'Golden Treasure’ (‘Guldskat’), 
'Storm moves the Sign- boards’ ('Stormen flytter Skilt’); and The Fairy Tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen, translated by H. L. D. Ward and A. Plesner (1870), had 
the new 'Luck may be in a Stick’ ('Lykken kan ligge i en Pinde’). Otherwise it 
seems, ^ however, as if translators rested content with some of these and with other 
old favourites. In 1891 appeared Hans Christian Andersen^s Correspondence, 
selected and translated by P. Crawford.^ 

In the way of commentary R. Nisbet Bain’s biography, Hans Christian Andersen 
(1895), takes pride of place. It is, on the whole, a scholarly piece of work,^ with 
a preference of exposition to criticism; it takes its material from the published 
letters, memoirs and authorities then available, often quoting with approval the 
estimates given by Brandes in Kritiker og Portraiter. Bain by no means con- 
centrates on the Eventyr alone, though he values them incalculably higher than 
the rest of his author’s writing. The opinion of Andersen’s character which he 
gives is balanced and somewhat frigid, and he attempts no general estimate, no 
comparison between Andersen and other Romantics or between his collection of 
fairy-tales and their rivals. The last point is taken up by Gosse in his Introduction® 
to Braekstad’s translation, where he draws a distinction between the fairy-tales 
on the one hand of Andersen (whom, at one point, he brings happily into connexion 
with Lewis CarroU) and on the other of the brothers Grimm and the 'modern 
folk-lorists ’ — a distinction which most of the illustrators to the Enghsh editions 


^ Bain’s translation is preceded by an Intro- 
duction, with a passage about other translations, 
English and foreign, which is substantially repro- 
duced as Appendix iv in his biography (vide 
infra). It concludes that Mrs Howitt’s was still 
the best English version, as catching the spirit 
of the original most nearly; Ward and Plesner 
are good; Dulcken is complete, accurate, but 
unidiomatic. Siever is better than Sommer, who, 
however, is not bad; but there is nothing to be 
said for Peachey and Gardiner, Wehnert and 
Mrs Pauli. 

^ Gosse had an introduction to Augusta 
Plesner, a Dane, when he went to Copenhagen, 


and has a passage about her in Two Visits to 
Denmark (1911), p. 42. 

® There is no bibliography of Andersen of 
which I am aware. Certain tales were not pub- 
lished in English till the collected Oxford edition 
of 1914 and some, I think, have never been 
translated. 

* • Anonymous notice, ‘ Correspondence of Hans 
Andersen’, in Saturday Review, Lxxn (1891), 643. 

^ The many misprints should pot b© attributed 
to him. 

* All except the last paragraph was reprinted 
as ‘Side Lights on Hans Andersen’ in The Critic, 
XXXVII (New York, 1900), 360. 
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show to have been worth making. Gosse, who very properly pays a handsome 
tribute to Bain, adds a certain amount of personal reminiscence and concludes 
one of the best of the shorter studies on Andersen : 

It will probably be centuries before Europe sees again a man in whom the same 
peculiarities of imagination are blended; she pan never see one more blameless in his 
life, or inspired by an aim more delicate and guileless. 

Allusions to his tales and notices of them and their author were very common ; 
G. Browning published in 1875 an eight-page brochure A Few Personal Recollections 
of Hans Christian Andersen ; the following seem to have been the more imj^ortant 
articles in periodical pubhcations : * 

Anonymous: ‘Story of my Life’, in Spectator, xliv (1871), 987. Review of a 

reprint of the translation of Mit Livs Eventyr. 

Anonymous:^ ‘Hans Christian Andersen’, in Spectator, xlv (1872), 1173. An 
anodyne review of Story of My Life, 

Anonymous:^ ‘A few weeks with Hans Andersen’, in Temple Bar, sxm (1874-5), 
387. Some familiar gossip, by a lady, with an account of a tale 
Andersen told her extempore. 

Anonymous ‘Two Danes’, in Temple Bar, xlv (1875), 171. Something about 
Thorvaldsen, but mainly about the death of Andersen and his 
funeral, which the writer evidently attended. 

Anonymous:^ ‘Hans Christian Andersen’, in Spectator, xxviii (1875), 1031. An 
obituary notice with a good deal of personal knowledge and 
reminiscence, besides biographical matter. 

B., W. G.: ‘House of Fairy Tales’, in London Society, xli (1882), 44. A rather 

trumpery account of Andersen, in connexion with his birthplace 
at Odense. 

Gosse, Edmimd; ‘Hans Andersen’s Jubilee’, in Academy, vii (1875), 401. Some 
commentary on the 70th anniversary of Andersen’s birth, with 
the information that he had been ‘elected honorary member of 
the New British Scandinavian Society’.* 

Gosse, Edmxmd:® ‘Letters to and from Hans Christian Andersen’, in Temple Bar, 
Lix (1880), 491. A conscientious and amusing short paper, with 
copious translations, based on Breve til Hans Christian Andersen 
(1877) and Breve fra Hans Christian Andersen (1878), with obser- 
vations on the mass of material from which they were selected; 
has some remarks on Andersen’s relations with Bjornson and 
Georg Brandes. 

Wood, Annie: ‘Andersen’s Friendships’, in Temple Bar, li (1877), 493. Some 

gossip and letters. 

With Andersen we come to an instance, recognized from the first, of influence 
exerted by Danish upon Enghsh literature, in the person of Oscar Wilde. Wilde 
not merely knew the Eventyr of Andersen, ^on^ which pretty well every English- 
speaking child of the cultured classes was “^brought up’, but valued the author 
highly, as appears in the draft of a letter to The Pall Mall Gazette : ® 

Hans Andersen wrote to please himself, to realise his own sense of beauty, and as 
he deliberately cultivated that simplicity of style and method which is a result of a 
subtle and seE-conscious art, there are many children who take pleasure in his stories; 
bi 3 .t bis true admirers, those who really appreciate how great an artist he was, are to 
bp found not in the ntirsery, but on Parnassus. 

Wilde recognized thp artistry of Andersen’s tales and the fact that their appeal 
to children tos incidental only; that he likewise discerned the satire in them is 

% , I " 

* Probably by Gosse. ^ * I know nothing of this Society. 

f I th^ these two articles were by Annie ® The author signs himself ‘E.W.G.’ 

Wood (vide infra, p. 274). ® Git. Herzog, ut infra, p. 42. 

Probably not by Gosse. ' 
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apparent in his own productions, in the two collections of short stories of the 
fairy-tale sort, The Hajpjpy Prince and Other Stories (1888) and A House of Pome- 
granates (1891). Eansome, in his monograph Oscar Wilde (1912), sums up^ his 
general impression of these two volumes; 'Wilde wrote, with the pen of Flaubert, 
stories that might have been imagined by x4.ndersen, and sometimes one and 
sometimes the other touches his hand* It is not impossible that Baudelaire was 
also present.’ Ahce Herzog, in Die Mdrchen Oscar Wildes (1930), submitted the 
tales to closer scrutiny and, though her conclusions are substantially the same, 
she particularizes rather more: Andersen, she finds, touched Wilde’s hand more 
.insistently in the earlier collection, notably in 'The Devoted Friend’, 'The Re- 
markable Rocket’ and 'The Nightingale and the Rose’, where a theme from 
Andersen’s 'Historien om en Moder’ combines with one from Persian literature; 
in A House of Pomegranates, Dr Herzog argues, the influence of Flaubert’s Trois 
Contes prevails, though with Ransome^ she points out resemblances to Andersen 
in details of 'The Birthday of the Infanta’ and in the theme of 'The Star-Child’. 
The mermaid in 'The Fisherman and his Soul’ seems an Andersenese motif also. 

W. S. Gilbert adapted from Andersen’s 'Kejserens nye Klaeder’ the libretto of 
Eyes and No Eyes; or, The Art of Seeing, produced, with music by F. Pascal, at 
St George’s HaU, London, 5 July 1876; and Basil Hood dramatized 'Ib og lille 
Christine’, Ih and Little Christina, produced^ at Prince of Wales Theatre, London, 
15 May 1900. 

Lord Brabourne’s Moonshine (1882) and other fairy stories have none of the 
point and elegance of Wilde’s, but it seems to me possible that his personifications 
of natural objects and his very gently satirical humour may likewise owe something 
specific to Hans Andersen. 

6. Recent Danish Novelists^ 

Besides the fiction of Hans Christian Andersen, there were the following transla- 
tions of Danish novels between 1867 and 1900: 

J. V. Bergsee: Bruden fra Rorvig: The Bride of Roervig (translated by Nina 

Francis, 1877). 

H. F. Ewald: Valdemar Krone's Ungdoms Historic: Story of Waldemar Krone's 

Youth (anon. Edinburgh, 1867). 

John Falk: John Falk (by the translator of Ndddebo Parsonage, 1868). 
J. P. Jacobsen: Niels Lyhne: Siren Voices (Ethel F. L. Robertson, 1896). 

H. Pontoppidan: Mimoser: The Apothecary's Daughters (C. Nielsen, 1890). 

Muld: Emanuel; or, Children of the Soil (Mrs E. Lucas, 1892). 

Forjcettede Land: Promised Land (Mrs E. Lucas, 1896). 

C. H. Schafling: Ved Nytaarstid i Noddeho Prcestegaard : Ndddebo Parsonage (by the 

translator of ‘The Guardian’,® 1867). 

Uffe Hjelms og Palle Loves Bedrifter: Rivals (by the translator of 
Ndddebo Parsonage, 1869).® 

Min Hustru og Jeg: Nicolai's Marriage (by the translator of ‘The 
Guardian’, 1876).'^ 

1 p. 90. ^ p. 89. ® I have been unable to identify either this 

® I have no doubt there were other English book or the translator, 
dramatizations, though Andersen never con- ® Scharling wrote a short introduction, spe- 
quered the EngHsh Christmas pantomime. cially for English readers, explaining whom the 

^ I have had to ignore a considerable number proper names (from Saxo) referred to. 
of odd notes, testifying to a general curiosity ’ Goldschmidt was known before 1867 and 
about Danish fiction, e.g. a few anonymous lines possibly an American publication, The Flying 
in Academy, xi (1877), 51, praising Mester Oles Mail (Boston, 1870), found some British readers. 
Frcediken by Erik Bogh for its briskness and wit. 
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The poet Paludan-Miiller^s prose tale UngdomsJcilden was rendered into English 
as The Fountain of Youth by H. W. Freeland (1867). The Pseudonym Library 
included Danish Stories, The Cruise of The ^Wild Duck’ and Other Tales, by 
Brachmann (1893). The translator subscribed himself H.C.M. and added a brief 
introduction, of which the gist is that ‘Holger Brachmann’s literary activity has 
been unusually wide in its range . . . ; the high place he holds among men of letters 
in Ms o'vvn country was gained, in the first place, by Ms poetry rather than by his 
prose ... he loves the sea as perhaps only Englishmen and Scandinavians love her ’ ; 
the ‘Cruise of the “Wild Buck”’ is ‘Kutteren “ Vildanden’”, taken from Vildt 
og Tcemmet (1881), the other five tales come from Smaa FortcBllinger (1884), viz. • Hun, 
dode og blev begravet ‘ Skib i Kirke ‘ En Roman i Khtten ’, ‘ OmMing Kap Horn ’ 
and ‘Hvorledes og hvorfor Lodsoldermanden fik sig en Spilledaase’.^ 

The Hst just given shows that the two best-known Bamsh novehsts were 
Scharling and Pontoppidan. The former, though his personal contacts with 
England may have had something to do with establishing the favour he enjoyed, 
probably appealed by reason of the ingenuous gaucherie often attributed to ' small 
nations’. He certainly had a good press. In a review given up to Noddebo Par- 
sonage, The Spectator in 1867 declared it had ‘not seen a truer work of art for many 
years than Henrik Scharling’s story of country life in Benmark ’ ; ^ what two years 
later it says^ about The Rivals is only a little less enthusiastic; and in 1876 
S. Statham in The Academy thought^ very weU also of Nicolai’s Marriage. Fraser’s 
Magazine, wMch reviewed Noddebo Parsonage together with Fernan Cabellero’s 
Gaviota,^ attributed genius to Scharling, whom it likened to the author of The 
Vicar of Wakefield. The Athenaeum, on the other hand, in 1869 reviewed® The 
Rivals unfavourably, and its general reviews scarcely mention Scharling (who 
renounced belles-lettres comparatively soon). Critical attention paid to Pontoppidan 
amounted to much less. The Athenaeum chronicled most of Ms productions, and 
Bam, with justice, called him in 1897'^ 'indisputably Benmark’s most virile, most 
truculent penman’. J. B. Allen briefly noticed The Apothecary’s Daughters among 
'New Novels’ in Academy for 1890,® and quite missed the point of it, as someone 
ignorant of the 'Sedelighedsfejde’ well nnght do; but otherwise the three EngHsh 
translations seem to have passed virtually uimoticed. 

The following are the more important articles on Banish novelists, additional 
to those already mentioned: 

On H. F. Ewald: Edmund Gosse, ‘Ewald’s Scottish Woman at Tjele’, in Academy, 
IV (1873), 82. An account of Skotske Kvinde paa Tjele, ^ by “the 
most individual and characteristic romancist that Benmark has 
produced’. 

On Goldschmidt: Edmmid Gosse, ‘Meir Aaron Goldschmidt’, in Athenaeum, ii 
(1887), 278. Speaking from good personal acquaintanceship, 
Gosse praises especially Goldschmidt’s graceful style and his 
Jewish stories; the adequate biographical account lays stress 
on the activities of Corsaren. 

On Thomas Lange: Anonymous short obituary notice in Athenaeum ii (1887), 314. 

On Erik Skram:^® Edmund Gosse, review of Gertrude Goldhjornson,^^ in Academy, 

^ The Misses Zimmem’s Half-Hours with ® ‘A Spanish and a Banish^Nover, Lxxvi, 190, 
Foreign Novelists (1880) ignores Denmark. ® i, 432. 

^ XL, 47 : one might observe that in England ^ CosmoyoUs, viii, 73. ® xxxvn, 96. 

alone the last few years had seen the publication ® Not translated into English, 
of The MiU cm the Floss, The Cloister and the Hearth, First mentioned in the Athenaeum surveys in 

Atalanta in Calydon and Enoch Arden. 1879; Herregcutrdsbilleder (pseudonymously pub- 

® ‘Henrik Seharling’s Nm Novel’, xlii, 450. lished) had a little praise in 1877. 

* ‘New Novels’, ix, 480. Oertrude Coldbjomson was not translated. 
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XVII (1880), 300. Though Fru Marie Qruhbe is mentioned, 
Skram’s book is welcomed as a new departure in Danish fiction, 
mainly for its style and the analysis of the heroine’s emotions. 
On Topsoe:^ Edmxmd Gosse, ‘Vilhelm Topsoe — Elizabeth Baumann-Jerichan’, 

in Academy, xx (1881), 70. A joint obituary notice gives a 
brief account of Topsoe’s career, pits his ‘European interests’ 
against party-antagonism at home and mentions his friendship 
with Cherbuliez. 

Jacobsen made a disappointingly weak appeal. Gosse, who had heard about 
^Mm from Georg Brandes at the outset, never wrote on him at any length until 
*he provided the flowery, but somewhat insubstantial Introduction ^ to the trans- 
lation of Niels Lyhne in 1896, which, admirable though it might be in the assess- 
ment of his style, ‘placed’ Jacobsen, for the benefit of English readers, in the 
history neither of Danish fiction nor of European literature. Nor was, apparently, 
the translation itself much appreciated: The Academy gave it a superficial and 
unfavourable short notice, the only one I have been able to find,^ though it con- 
cedes that ‘this famous novel. . .is rich in passages of exquisite beauty and sug- 
gestive thought’. The translator, Ethel E. L. Robertson, contributed an article 
on Jacobsen, ‘A Danish Poet’, to Cosmopolis in 1897.^ Comparing him, as Gosse 
had done, with Pater, she insists that his ‘talent was essentially a lyric one’, but 
does not cite his formal verse to support the proposition, and, on the whole, though 
enthusiastic, she is rather maladroit, as when she aays of this novel about the 
1850’s that it ‘embodies in a peculiar degree the hopes and struggles, the dreams 
and disillusions of our century’s end’. The British de silcle was not captivated. 

A somewhat confused article by Hermione Rarnsden in Nineteenth Century for 
1900,® ‘The New Mysticism in Scandinavia’ (which makes Jacobsen responsible 
for this phenomenon), devotes some pages to the prose of Jorgensen, concluding 
that he ‘wOl never be a great novelist, because he has only one character, and 
that his own’. 

Herman Bang is mentioned (but scarcely more) in the Athenaeum surveys from 
1880 on; so are (in 1884 and 1885) the writings and tragic fate of Ada RavnJdlde, 
whose To Fortcellinger are ‘stamped with deep earnestness and true personal 
passion’. 

If Jason med den gyldne Skind, Fru Marie Grubbe, Niels Lyhne^ Forskrevet and 
Mollen be reckoned as the outstanding achievements in Danish fiction durmg 
these 34 years and, taken all roimd, Schandorph® the best novelist after Jacobsen 
(as well they may), we must acknowledge that they evoked but a feeble echo. 
The least unsuccessful was Niels Lyhne, of which perhaps it may be said that it 
would strike a contemporary English reader, even though he were familiar with 
Turgeniev, as the most exotic. 


^ Jason med den gyldne Bhind was mentioned 
in the Athenaeum survey for 1875 as giving 
‘evidence of a thoroughly cultivated mind, and 
an acute and subtle psychological insight’, and 
th^re are references to Nutidsbilleder in 1878 and 
to Fra Studienbogen in 1879, without the author 
being named on any of these three occasions. 

^ ‘A foreigner may. . .form some concep- 
tion. . when one explains that into a literature 
remarkable for lucidity and a wild-wood sweet- 
ness in its prose, this young man seemed to come 
trailing a long garland of jasmine and stephanotis. 


and bringing with it a sort of dusky tropical 
mystery. . .he is with Andr4 Chenier, with Keats, 
with Rossetti’ (vi). 

® L (1896), 113. 

^ vin, 346. ® XLvn, 279. 

® It seems strange that Schandorph did not 
receive more recognition in Britain after the 
proper and discriminating praise of Brandes, 
Boyesen and The Athenaeum’s notices; he would 
probably have proved the most congenial novelist 
of his generation. 


M.L.B. xxxrs 
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7* Danish POETRY 

In the nature of the case, not much Danish lyric was translated, especially if 
ballads, dealt with in an earlier section, are set aside. As far as bulk goes, most of 
what now^ became accessible in English was contained in The Hymns of Denmark,^ 
translated by Grilbert Tait (London, 1868),* with versions from Arrebo, Birkedal, 
Boye, Brorson, Christensen, Johannes Ewald, Frimann, Grundtvig, Hammerich, 
Heilmann, Hjort, Hygom, Ingemann, Kampmann, I^go, Liebenberg, Lund, 
Mailing, Naur, (Ehlenschlager, Oldenberg, Pawels, Plum, Pram-Gad, Ramus, 
Rasmussen, Rothe, Smith, Sporon, Sthen, Storm, Thaarup, Thomissoen, Ximm,^ 
Wexels, Zetlitz,® as well as from some unnamed authors. The chapter ‘Danish* 
Romances^ in Robert Buchanan’s Master-Spirits (1873) contained versions of 
Winther’s ‘Danske Romancer’. Gosse printed his own translations (and the 
originals) of two pieces each from Arrebo’s Heocaemeron and Bodtcher’s Modet med 
Bacchics in Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe] and the article, almost 
certainly by him, in The Spectator for 1879^ on ‘Ambrosius Stub’ gave, with a 
short biography of ‘the first great lyricist of Denmark’, a verse translation of 
‘Skal Dahlens Lillie’ (‘And shall the Lily of the Vale’). Butler’s Axel and, Valborg^ 
was accompanied by two versions from the Norwegian Munch and by 

To ❖ * * 

When down the stream the swan is softly gliding 
Then think I, 0 my silent friend I on thee. . . . 

From the Danish of Professor Hauch, 

The article in Temple Bar, ‘Two Danes’,® comprised a translation from Ploug, 
‘Sleep, weary child’, as well as one from Hans Andersen, ‘The Poet’s Last Song’, 
both signed ‘A.W,’*^ Lastly, there was a sumptuous illustrated volume. The 
Pilgrimage of Truth (1895), translated by Agnes B. Warburg from Sandhedens 
Pilgrimsgang of Erik Bogh. 

Critical appreciation of Danish poetry, on the other hand, proved, by com- 
parison, judicious and quite plentiful. The chapter, ‘Four Danish Poets’ in Gosse ’s 
Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe dealt with Grundtvig, Bodtcher, Hans 
Christian Andersen and Paludan-Miiller, all of whom the author had seen and 
heard in Denmark and with three of whom he had conversed (Grundtvig forming 
the exception).® Biography, personal reminiscence and high artistic appreciation 
are accordingly blended in the accoxmts he gives ; in the case of Andersen, however, 
nothing and in the case of Grundtvig (whom he likens to Carlyle) very little is said 
about the verse; the latter will ‘always rank high among the poets of the North, 
although he lacked the gifts of concentration and compression’; nor does (at this 
time) Gosse attempt any comprehensive criticism of Danish poetry.® 

Each of the following articles was substantially written on one Danish poet : 

On Bodtcher: Edmund Gosse, ‘Ludvig Bodtcher’, in Academy, vi (1874), 432. 

An obituary notice, with some personal recollection; every one 

^ Love Poems of aU Nations (ed. Kained, J., * Lti,820; seealso the next section, infra, p. 277. 

1870), with contributions derived from CEhlen- ® Vide supra, p. 266. 
sohl&ger, Winther and the ballad literature, seems ® Vide supra, p. 270. 

only to have reprinted extant matter. Wad- ^ Almost certainly Annie Wood. I have not 
dington, Sounds of Murope (1888), ignores identified the origmals of these two translations, 
Denmark. nor that of the translation from Hauch. 

® The ooEection has a short Preface by the ® Cf. Two Visits to Denmark (1911), pp. 79, 
translator, of very slight literary interest. It was 342, 98 (and 237) and 120 respectively, 
reviewed in Aihmamm, i (1868), 431. ® Something approaching it is found in the 

® It may be that some of the authors whom I 1 1th edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica, vm 
have been unable to identify were Norwegians. (1910), s.v, Denmark: Literature. 
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of Bodtcher’s scanty poems is a ‘gem, cut and engraved with 
the most exquisite precision’.^ 

On Grundtvig: Anonymous, a brief obituary of ‘Bishop Mcolas Grundtvig’, in 

Athenaeum, ii (1872), 368. 

On Hauch: Anonymous,^ ‘Carsten Hauch and his latest poem’, in North 

British Review, xnvii (1867), 94. The article is ostensibly on 
Julian den FrafaTdne, but, with copious translations, gives a 
full and valuable survey of Hauch ’s output and indicates his 
place in Northern literature. 

On Holst: B. N. Bain, ‘Hans Peter Holst’, in Athenaeum, i (1893), 734. 

A siunmary of the life and work of the recently deceased, who 
was ‘not, perhaps, a great poet like Christian Winther, for 
instance; but his style, both in prose and verse, has rare and 
singular distinction, and he was certainly the Danish writer of 
occasional verse par excellence\ 

On Paludan -Muller : Edmund Gosse, review of Tiderne Skifte and Adonis, in Academy, 
VI (1874), 552. The latter ‘is a masterpiece of melody and 
dignity’, while the play also gets its measure of praise. 

Edmund Gosse, ‘Frederik Paludan -Muller in Academy, xi 
(1877), 9. The dead poet and especially his Adam Homo are 
great; the writer gives an account of his personal contacts 
with Paludan-Miiller. 

Edmund Gosse, ‘Frederik Paludan-Miiller’, in Athenaeum, i 
(1877), 18. A short appraisement, by way of obituary, of ‘one 
of the greatest and most original poets of our time’, whose 
Adonis again receives the highest encomium. 

On Ploug: Anonymous, a ‘brief obituary ‘Carl Ploug’, in Athenaeum, ii 

(1894), 606. 

Oii Richardt:® Edmund Gosse, ‘ Christian Richardt’, in Athenaeum, i (1892), 19. 

A short, very laudatory obituary of ‘the uncrowned laureate 
of Denmark’, who ‘seemed to start lyrical poetry anew, using 
with extreme boldness the most modern vocabulary but giving 
it distinction. ... He was not an intellectual force; he had 
nothing to give but music’. 

On Winther: Edmund Gosse, ‘Christian Winther’, in Academy, xi (1877), 30. 

‘There never was a lyricist more fresh, more spontaneous; none 
more steeped in the dew and light and perfume of a cool, 
sunshiny morning in May. ... * 

Edmund Gosse, ‘Christian Winther’, in Athenaeum (1877), 49. 
‘Winther stands unapproached in Danish literature, as a purely 
lyrical poet. In the delicacy of his sentiment, the realism of 
his nature studies, he stands beside Wordsworth and Sully 
Prudhomme.’ 

The older poets surviving into our period thus received very adequate notice in 
Britain; they who succeeded were less fortunate, and Drachmann, though Gosse 
knew him personally and though he was repeatedly mentioned in The Athewieum 
surveys, reaUy fared worst ; Bain tells the Cosmopolis pubHc little more than that 
he was (in 1896) among ‘the veterans’ and (in 1898) ‘one of the most charming 
of authors’. (However, at the end of the century, in 1900,^ Drachmann was in 
London, where he was entertained to dinner or lunch by Gosse, who made amends 
for his neglect by a fairly satisfactory article on him in The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,^) 

^ This and others in the list were more or less (1878), 378, embraced a short criticism of 
embodied in ‘Four Danish Poets’. Richardt ’s Billeder og Sange. 

^ The author may have been H. W. Freeland. ^ Charteris, E., pp.271, 245. 

® Gosse’s general article in Academy, vm ® Tenth edition, voL xvn (1902), s.v. 
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8. Recent Danish drama 

When Gosse wrote on ‘The Danish National Theatre’, in The Cornhill Magazine 
for 1874,^ the dramatic authors whom he singled out were the classics, Holberg, 
Johannes Ewald, Wessel, OEhlenschlager and Heiberg, and one playwright quite 
newly dead, Henrik Hertz Archer’s artible in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine 
for 1892^ covered only little more literary ground, hut treated at greater length 
than Gosse had done the successive Royal Theatres of the capital, their organi- 
zation and personnel. 

Two years earlier, however, Archer had, for The Fortnightly Review^ written the 
kind of survey which is so regrettably lacking for the other genres, ‘Danish Drama 
of Today’. Like Gosse, Archer insists that, even if the ‘Danish dramatists have 
learnt much both from their Norwegian and their French contemporaries’, their 
work is eminently ‘original’ and ‘natural’, and he is able to add ‘actual’, even to 
the degree of imputing photographic methods to them. He begins his survey proper 
with Bloch’s Lygtemcmd? He speaks well of Einar Christiansen and of Karl Larsen, 
mentions Topsoe’s posthumous TJmyndige i Kjcerlighed and the contributions to 
drama of Drachmann, Schandorph, Bang, Esmann, Steenbuch, P. A. Rosenberg, 
Erik (and Amalie) Skram.® His chief praise, however, goes to Edvard Brandes,^ 
both as playwright and critic, and to Benzon,® whose Skandale is, to him, a 
‘masterpiece’, ‘neater and stronger’ than Augier’s Les Fourchamhault. 

It is a sign of Archer’s influence that works by his favourites should shortly be 
seen on the British stage, oddly enough within a few days of one another. The 
‘Independent Theatre’ organization presented Edvard Brandes’s En Besog, trans- 
lated by Archer himself as A Visit, at the Royalty Theatre, London, on 4 March 
1892.® Otto Benzon’s Skandale, adapted, apparently with the author’s help, by 
E. Rose (having the title changed to The Plowdens and the place of action, quite 
incornprehensibly,^® moved to Nottingham), was given at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, London on 8 March 1892. J. H. McCarthy criticized both these produc- 
tions in his ‘ Pages on Plays ’ in Gentleman’s Magazine and was noticeably favour- 
able to the latter, ‘a very interesting piece of work, very dexterously fitted to the 
conditions of English life, and containing some very caustic studies of middle- class 
meanness and of middle-class baseness ’. About A Visit he had less to say, and 
the unnamed critic of The Theatre'^^ was equally non-committal, though he too 
considered The Plowdens ‘a brilliantly written comedy’, which the authors were 
proposing to improve by condensing its four acts into three. These plays were 
neither followed up nor prmted. There was, however, another, only fragmentary 
translation of Skandale, entitled A Regular Scandal (1886), published at Copenhagen, 
the work of R. Wintle, a local teacher of English. 

^ XXX, 297. The article was reprinted in Studies ’ First mentioned in Athenaeum survey for 
in dm Literature of Northern Europe (1879) and 1882. In speaking of Lyhkens Blcendverk, Bain 
was translated in full in Fcedrelandet (Kjeben- exclaimed: ‘Surely this is a libel on the domestic 
havn, 18 November 1874). life of Copenhagen !’ (CosmopoUs, xi (1898), 682). 

® Whose Kong Mend's Latter had been re- « First mentionedinA^Aenaewmsurvey for 1884. 
peatedly Englished before 1867, witbont, appa- ® It must have been a public performance, 
rently, occasioning any further exploration of since the licenser of plays had ordered the deletion 
his output or personality- of certain passages which were circulated in print 

« European edition, xxrti, 443. among the audience {Times, 5 March 1892, p. 12). 

* N.S. xxvii (1890), 682. In the bill were Arthur Symons’s Minister's Gall 

® Of Hostrap he only mentions the last plays, and a translation of Banville’s Baiser, 

« Brides these, the Athmcmim surveys men- Kensington would have been the equivalent; 
tion Emma Gad (first in 1890), F. Steincke (do.), but see McCarthy’s criticism in this paragraph. 
Kaalund (in 1882), Ernst von der Recke (first in COLXXU (1892), 421. 

1S73). N.S. XIX (1892), 207. 
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Molbech’s Amhrosius is mentioned by Archer in connexion with 'a slight ro- 
mantic revival’ and styled 'pleasant’ by Viggo Petersen in Athenaeum?- It under- 
went translation into English by Alice Berry^ {Ambrosius, Edinburgh 1879), and 
a propos of it The Spectator printed an anonymous 'Amhrosius Stub’ in that year,^ 
which hinged equally on Barfod’s collected Digte af Amhrosius Stub, When Molbech 
died, The Athenaeum had a brief obituaryA 


9. MiSCELLANEOtrS WEITEES: GrEOEO BrANDES 


Though some of them were known to experts, the writings of Martensen, Holding, 
'Steenstrup, Vimmer and JuHus Lange must be considered too special for inclusion in 
this paper, and the only miscellaneous writer seriously to come into account is the 
leader of his generation, Georg Brandes. It should be noted, however, that Eleonora 
Christina IHfeldt’s recently discovered Jammers-Minde was translated into English 
by E. E. Bunnett as Memoirs of Leonora Christina (1872), and that Gosse’s 
'Pictures of Danish Life’ in Academy (1873)® dealt appreciatively with Carl 
Andersen’s Genrebilleder. 

In spite of the qualms of his orthodox host, Gosse struck up a warm friendship 
with Brandes during his second stay in Copenhagen, dedicated his Studies in the 
Literature of Northern Europe to 'Dr Georg Brandes of Berlin, the most distin- 
guished of Scandinavian critics’, and lost few other opportunities of extolhng his 
name; and one of Brandes’s closer disciples, Adolf Hansen, had, as has been 
observed, written the annual summaries in The Athenaeum just when Brandes was 
making a name for himself — a phenomenon not allowed to pass unnoticed there. 
Nevertheless, the progress of his fame was rather slow, and for a long time he 
was as often as not hailed as a 'German savant’.® 

The following translations from Brandes appeared on the London book-market 
before 1901 : 


‘German Literature’: article in Academy, xrv (1878), 294:. 

‘New Danish and Norwegian Poetry’: article in Academy, xvi (1879), 266.'^ 

Lord Beaconsfteld: Mrs George Sturges’s translation of Benjamin Disraeli (from the 
revised, German version, 1880), 

Impressions from Bussia: S. C. Eastman’s translation of /m Busland (1890).® 

‘ Othello ’ : a French translation of a chapter from William Shakespeare, in GosmopoUs, 
I (1896), 154. 

‘Henrik Ibsen en France’: a French translation of ‘Henrik Ibsen i Frankrig’, in 
GosmopoUs, V (1897), 112. 

William Shakespeare: W. Archer, Mary Morison and Diana ^?\Tiite’s translation of 
William Shakespeare (1898). 

Henrik Ibsen, BjornstjerneBjornson : J essie Muir’s translation of three essays on ‘ Henrik 


^ Ut cit. 451 and ii, 831 respectively. 

2 WiLO made a few quite minor changes. 

® Lii, 820, probably by Gosse, who knew both 
Molbech and the poetry of Stub and had met 
Barfod. 

4 1888, i, 698. 

^ IV, 182. Three Sketches of Life in Iceland, 
translated from Carl Andersen, appeared in 1879. 

® That was partly because Gosse, not impro- 
perly, called him ‘of Berlin’ at the time of his 
Dedication, partly because he wrote on German 
literature for The Academy, partly because the 
earliest translation of a book by him was made 
by ;^s^ Sturges from the German version of 
Benjamin Disraeli. One reason for the tardiness 
of his reputation was, perhaps, the fact that he 


did not write much on English literature and that 
his volume on Naturalism in England remained 
untranslated till the twentieth century. J. Nichol, 
however, in his monograph on Byron (‘English 
Men of Letters’ series, 1880, p. 140), refers to 
‘Professor Brandes of Copenhagen’ and ‘his 
striking sketch’ of Byron. 

’ Vide supra, p. 265. * 

® This is a reprint of the New York edition of 
1889; some British readers no douBt knew 
Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century, R. B. 
Anderson’s translation of several essays, which 
was published at New York, probably in 1886; 
it contained, inter alia, papers on H. C. Andersen 
and E. Paludan-Muller and some of the contents 
of Henrik Ibsen, Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 
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Ibsen* and Mary Morison’s translation of the chapter on ‘Bjornstjerne Bjornson’, in 
Den moderns Qjennemhruds Mcend (1899). 

‘Denmark and Germany’: article, translated from ‘Danmark og Tyskland’, in 
Contemporary Review, liXXVi (1899), 92. 

The books in the above list all received, notices. The Spectator's 'German View 
of Lord Beaconsfield’ in 1880^ was mainly unfavourable, both on pohtical and 
literary grounds,^ complaining with some justice of a 'strange over-estimate of 
Mr Disraeli’s novels’. The book on Russia in 1890 met with a mixed reception: 
in The Academy^ W. R. MorfiU, a rival, found it superficial and inaccurate; 'Our 
Library Table’ (anon 3 nnous) in The Athenmeum^ gave a warm welcome to the 
literary sections, while dismissing the rest; and The Spectator^ in 'A Continental 
View of Russia’, looking at it from several angles, said that 'it surpasses every con- 
tribution we are acquainted with’. In the nature of the case, William Shakespeare 
attracted the most attention, almost wholly favourable and often enthusiastic : after 
a manner of speaking, Brandes held the blue ribbon of general Shakespeare criti- 
cism® between Dowden and Bradley.'^ Bain wrote in Cosmopolis^: ' Brandes ’s 
wonderful monograph on Shakespeare is in every way worthy of this profound and 
exquisite scholar, who is indisputably the first critic in Europe. . . , it is by far the 
ablest book that has ever been written on. . .the life of Shakespeare’, and praise 
of this kind was found in most reviews, though the more serious periodicals rather 
strangely passed the book over. The studies of Ibsen and Bjornson met with a 
poor reception. The Spectator spared only a very skimpy note in 'Some Books of 
the Week’,^ and the only other reaction I have discerned is in two consecutive 
contributions to The Academy}^ The first of these, anonymous, 'Ibsen the Man’, 
retorted somewhat sharply on the eulogies on Brandes with which William Archer 
prefaced the translation ('I can remember no other instance in which a great 
critic, having followed the work of a great poet from, practically, the outset of 
the poet’s career, has republished as they stood his successive impressions . . . 
'here, and here only, has a critical intelligence of the first order been brought to 
bear in detail upon the poet’s [i.e. Ibsen’s] creations ’^^); while C. E. Raimund, m 
the second article, 'Ibsen the Force’, declared that 'Dr Brandes’s Ibsen is as like 
the Ibsen of the plays as Yorick’s skull was like the living face of Yorick’. 

The Athenaeum surveys dealt, of course, repeatedly* with the writings of Brandes 
that were not available in English, and he was fortunate in being properly valued 
at the outset by Sigurdson, Jessen and Hansen, for Viggo Petersen and Ipsen had 
their reasons for coolness. In CosmopoUs Bain mentioned,^^ with high praise, the 
reprint of the chapters on Heine from Det unge Tyskland, for him Brandes’s study 
was ‘the best critical estimate of Andersen’s tales existing or conceivable’,^^ and 
there were also the following relevant articles : 

Anonymous: Note in Academy, tv (1873), 442, on Brandes’s ‘Brilliant examination 

of Hauch’s dramas and lyrics ’ in Nyt Damk Maanedsskrifi. 


^ mi, 303. 

® The Spectator evidently thought there was 
nothhig to chooise between the so;^istries of the 
statesman and of his defender. 

® xxxvn, 438. 

^ I, 338, ® rxiv, 696. 

® There were re-issues of the English translation 
in 1899, 1901, 1905, 1907; and gobbets were 
issued as Prefaces to an edition of Shakespeare 
(one play per volume) by the publisher William 
Heinemann. Lee’s Life of Shakespeare appeared 
in the same year ; as it aimed to be pure biography. 


contrasts with Brandes’s critical study were 
freely drawn. 

^ ‘ . he is certainly among the critics of 
Shakespeare who have plucked me golden bough’ 
{Ralli, A., Bistory of Shakespearean Criticism, 
II (1932), 154). 8 vm (1897), 79. 

» Lxxxiii (1899), 25. 10 LVII (1899), 78. 

11 Ed. cit. pp. ix and xiii. 

12 XI (1898), 683. 

1® Bans Christian Andersen, ut cit. p. ix. 

1* Besides Boyesen’s chapter mentioned above, 
p. 265. 
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Anonymous : 
Anonymous : ^ 


Anonymous : 
Norregard, J. : 


Note in Academy, vi (1874), 404, on establishment of Det nittende 
Aarhundrede, with especial appreciation of Georg Brandes. 

‘A foreign critic on English poetry’, in Spectator, sxix (1878), 145. 
A review of Hovedstromninger i det 19de Aarhundredes Literatur/TV : 
Byron og hans Gruppe, declaring that Brandes’s ‘knowledge and 
accuracy are surprising’, giving a just and lively indication of the 
salient points and dwelling on the fair treatment meted out to Scott 
and Wordsworth. 

‘Holberg: Poet, Satirist, Dramatist’, in Spectator, lxix (1886), 200, 
A laudatory review of Brandes’s Festskrifl.^ 

‘Georg Brandes, a silhouette’, in Yellow Booh, vni (1896), 163. A some- 
what jejune short biography and appreciation, by a Dane, of ‘the 
finest of living critics’.® 


Brandes’s influence on English literature was probably not significant. Gosse, 
Archer and others had effectively anticipated the efforts which he made not only 
on behalf of Ibsen and Bjornson, but also of Danish authors. The stimulating 
HovedstT0mningeT , if they had any effect, had it in the twentieth century. The 
author’s skilful blending of biographical data, impressions and criticisms in his 
shorter, causerie-\ik.e articles could more easily be learned from his own master 
Sainte-Beuve. His book on Russia probably helped to widen the horizon of such 
English readers as wished to see beyond Turgeniev and Tolstoy, but it came 
between the two ‘seminal’ impacts of Russian hterature on this country. The 
attempt, certainly now carried further than before, to elucidate Shakespeare’s 
character and mentality from his writings was probably not so novel in the 
ambience that had welcomed Dowden as on the Continent;^ but, though Frank 
Harris persistently relegated Brandes among ‘the professors’, it seems not unlikely 
that the germ of his book The Man Shakespeare (1909), with the very direct 
connexion it assumes between supposed experience and artistic expression and 
with the intent to plot a continuous life-pattern from both, was fostered, if not 
instilled, by earlier reading of William Shakespeare} 

^ Bbian W. Downs 

Cambbidge 


Appendix: The FiEKOES 

Some of the British tourists who stayed for a shorter or longer time at Thorshavn 
put their impression of the Faroes on record. What they found to say about 
literature was very scanty. Thus Charles Edwardes’s ‘The Faroe Islands’, in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1888,® speaks quite briefly of the written ballads available 
and (without naming him) of Hammershaimb’s literary labours. In the Intro- 
duction to his translation of The Tale of Throri^ of Gate commonly called Fcereyinga 
Saga (1896) F. York Powell translated"^ some of the Faeroese ballad analogues to 
pieces of the Icelandic saga and gave a concise survey of the printed sources which 
the student of Faeroese literature should consult.® 


^ Very likely by Gosse. 

® Vide supra, p. 267. 

® There are two paragraphs in The Academy 
for 1877 (383 and 449) relative to the ‘Perse- 
cution of Dr Brandes’ and his departure to Berlin. 

f Nevertheless, Leslie Stephen used Brandes’s 
biography, together with Lee’s, as a starting- 
point for the theoretical discussion of the validity 
of his method (‘ Shakespeare the Man ’ in Naticmal 
Review, xxxvii (1901), 220, then in Stvdies of 
a Biographer, iv (1902), 1). 


B. W. D. 

® It is to be remarked that there is next to no 
comment on Kierkegaard during our period; what 
there is occurs, for the most part, incidentally in 
discussions of Ibsen, e.g. Stobart, M. A., in ForU 
nightly Review, N.S. Lxvi (1899), 227. Cf. also 
p. 266 above. 

® coLxrv, 149. 
p. xvhi. 

® For Craigie’s use of Hammershaimb vide 
supra, p. 268. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Owing to war conditions the following emendations of Professor A. H. Krappe’s 
‘The Fisher King' (vol. xxxix, January 1944, pp. 18-23) arrived too late to be 
inserted : 

p. 18, last hne, after ‘secondary’ add: At Tegea the chthonian Ares was called 
’A(f>v€v6s,^ ‘the Rich’. The Babylonian Queen of the Dead, Ereskigal AUatu, is 
the owner of enormous treasures, ^ and it was a view widely held in ancient 
Mesopotamia that the lower world is the home of wealth and riches.^ 
p. 19, note’6, add: Varro, De re rvMica, i, 57. 
p. 22, note 1, delete: 1896. — ^Note 5 delete: 61. 

Editor 


Northern English ‘Mardy’ 


Mr Ivor Brown, author of A Word in your Ear and Just Another Word, comments 
upon the northern English ‘mardy’ (‘cry-baby’, and by extension ‘spoilt child’), 
and confesses his ignorance as to its origin. Various theories have been suggested, 
the most generally accepted being S. 0. Addy’s ‘marred’.^ This etymology, 
however, ignores one of the most frequent of its uses. I would suggest that the 
word is an adjective derived from a noun ‘mard’, itself a vestige of the French 
rmrde, ‘human excrement’: the shift from er to ar is too common to require com- 
mentary. Colour is lent to this suggestion, first by the fact that both Derbyshire 
and Lincolnshire possess the noun mardo, used of excrements when talking to 
very small children, and secondly by a common Yorkshire usage. In Yorkshire 
one hears mardy arse and mardy hum quite as often as mardy alone. In these 
expressions the voice accentuates the adjective rather than the noun. Hence my 
suggestion of Fr. merde satisfies phonology and usage. Semantics may offer a little 
difficulty, but consideration of ordinary psychology solves the problem. When a 
child is weeping it is normal for him to be told, either that he is a big boy and 
‘big boys don’t cry’, or else that he is behaving like a baby and not like a boy of 
his age. In this ease, the term mardy bum would imply that he is nearer the 
napkin stage than adolescence: it is thus equivalent to ‘cry-baby’. 

Kenneth Urwin 


Cardiff 


Chapman’s use op Cartaei in the Fifth Sestiad op ‘Hero and Leander’ 

In the Fifth Sestiad of Eero and Leander, the nymph Teras tells the story of how 
the young H3nnen won his bride Eucharis. Professor Bush thinks that Chapman 
probably read this story in Servius’s commentary on the Aeneid (iv, 99; i, 651), 
but notes that it is also told by Boccaccio in the De Geneahgia Deorum, and by 
Vincenzo Cartari in his immensely popular treatise Le Imagini de i Dei de gli 

^ P&tig. vm, 44, 6. ® A. Jeremias, Das AUe Testament im LicMe 

^ A. Jererniw, Handbuch der oMorienialuchen dm AUen Orients, Leipzig, 1930, p. 357. 
GeisteshuBur, BerHn-Leipzig, 1929, p. 162,'*’ * AGlossary of Wards lised in the Neighbourhood 

of Sheffield (1888), p. 144. 
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Antichi?- Cartari tells the story in his section on Juno, and I think it can he shown 
that Chapman certainly had this section in mind when he was composing the 
Fifth Sestiad.^ Further, I believe that certain passages in this Sestiad which 
Schoell thought had been taken over from Xylander’s Latin translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Moralia have really been taken from Plutarch as rendered by Cartari; a 
triple comparison of the texts of Xylander, Cartari and Chapman will, I hope, 
bring this out clearly.^ 

Chapman has elaborated the tale of Hymen. One such elaboration is his highly 
figurative description of how love for Hymen woke in the heart of Eucharis. The 
process is described in mythological terms : Love and Proteus have become one : 

And thus came Loue with Proteus and his powxe, 

T’encounter Eucharis : first like the flowxe 
That Jxmos milke did spring, the siluer Lillie, 

He fell on Hymens hand ^ 

This piece of mythology is to be found in Cartari: 

lunonem veteres candidis liliis coronabant, quae lunonias rosas appellabant ; nam 
eius lacte respersa, vt fabulis fertur, Candida euaserunt; fabulantur enim, louem ad 
eius dormientis vbera Herculem infantem admouisse, ne eum suo lacte nutritum, tarn 
infecto odio prosequeretur. Sed eum nimis auide lac exsugentem efficisse vt Dea 
euigilaret, cognitumque, statim esse proiectum, ita vt lac per caelxim spargeretur, 
indeque ea caeli pars dealbaretur, quam viam lacteam Astrologi vocant ; aliquid etiam 
in terras instillaretur, ex quo lilia candescerent. (p. 132) 

Next, we have the passage in which Chapman explains the significance of the 
five torches carried before the bride in the procession to Juno’s temple. Schoell 
thinks Chapman has been following Plutarch here. I quote the three texts : 

Next before her went 
Fine louely children deckt with ornament 
Of her sweet colours, bearing Torches by, 

For light was held a happie Augurie 
Of generation, whose efficient right 
Is nothing else but to produce to light. 

The od disparent number they did chuse. 

To shew the vnion married loues should use, 

Since in two equall parts it will not seuer. 

But the midst holds one to reioyne it euer, 

As common to both parts : men therefore deeme 
That equall number Gods doe not esteeme. 

Being authors of sweet peace and vnitie, 

But pleasing to th’infernall Emperie, 

Vnder whose ensignes Wars and Discords fight, 

Since an euen number you may disunite 
In two parts equall, nought in middle left, 

To xmite each part from other reft : 


^ Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Rena^issance 
Tradition in English Poetry (Minneapolis, 1932), 
p. 208, n. 23. L. G. Giraldi also told the story, in 
much the same terms as Cartari, in his be Deis 
Omtium. . .Syntagmata (Lugduni, 1565), pp. 

^ I use Verderius’s Latin translation of Car- 
tarfs book, Imagines Deorum (Lugduni, 1581), 
which was perhaps even more widely used than 
the Italian original. The chapter on Juno begins 
at p. 118. 


® Schoell, Etudes sur VHumanisme Continental 
en Angleterre (Paris, 1926), pp. 85-6. In Ap- 
pendix n, pp. 226-8, Schoell cites th^ relevant 
passages from Plutarch, and these I shall quote 
from him. Bush (p. 208) and Miss Bartlett (in her 
commentary on this Sestiad) accept Schoell’s 
findings. 

* 11. 213-16. I use the text in The Poems of 
George Chapman (ed. Phyllis Brooks Bartlett, 
New York), 1941. 
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And fine they hold in most espeeiall prise, 

Since t’is the jGbfst od number that doth rise 

From the two formost numbers vnitie 

That od and euen are ; which are two, and three, 

For one no number is : but thence doth flow 

The powerfull race of numbpr. (11. 317--40) 


Cur in nuptiis quinque faces (cereos ipsi 
voeant) non plures his aut pauciores ac- 
cendunt? An quia, vt Varro ait. . . ? An 
quod cum vtantur compluribus alias etiam 
numeris, turn alioqui praestantior atque 
perfectior impar creditus est, turn ad nup- 
tias melius quadrare visus? Par enim 
diuidi se patitur, partesque eius aequis 
inter se viribus contendunt. Impar autem 
omnino diflindi se non fert, sed diuisus 
semper aliquid relinquit. Inter impares 
porro omnium maxime congruit nuptiis 
quinarius. Nam ternarius primus est de 
imparibus, binarius primus de paribus : ex 
his tanquam mare et femina miscetur qui- 
narius. Aut potius, quoniam lumen pro- 
creationis signum est, mulieres autem ad 
quinque plerunque parixmt, totidem vtun- 
tur facibus ? 

Qicaestiones Eomanae, 263f, 264a 

. . . omnis enim ntimeri primordium est 
vnitas. 

Ei Apvd Delphos, 391a 

(From Xylander’s Latin Plutarch, 
Schoell, pp. 226-7) 


Eis (i.e. the bridal procession) quinque 
pueri totidem faces praeferebant, vt ex 
Plutarcho in problematibus nuptialibus 
habetur; quibus cum nocturnae tenebrae 
dispellebantur, turn faustum omen alfere- 
batur, fore vt ex illo matrimonio foecunda 
proles oriretur ; generare enim nil aliud est, 
quam in lucem edere. Hae faces quinarium 
numerum non excedebant ; nam opinantur 
ahqui, .mulierem vno partu ad quinctum 
peruenire posse, ibique sistere. Sed alii, 
rem subtihus considerantes, veteres nume- 
rum imparem in nuptiis adhibuisse dicunt, 
vt eo pacem atque concordiam submone- 
rent; is enim in partes aequales diuidi 
nequit, semper aliquo medio numero re- 
manente, qui ambabus communis, eas 
iterum inter se coniungere possit. Quamo- 
brem caelestes Deos impari numero gau- 
dere dicunt, qui pacis semper sint auctores ; 
inferis vero parem esse gratum, a quibus 
semper discordia proficiscatur ; par enim 
numerus in duas aequas portiones dispesci 
potest, nihil reliqui existente, per quod 
rursus partes in vniun coeant. Ex im- 
paribus veteres ad nuptias optimo iure 
quinarium desumpserimt ; is enim primus 
est numerus, qui ex primis pari atque im- 
pari, inter se coniunctis exsisteret; vnitas 
enim numerus non est, sed numerorum 
principium. 

Cartari, p. 129 


From a comparison of these texts it is surely quite obvious that Chapman is 
following Cartari and not drawing directly on Plutarch. Chapman’s ‘ Of generation, 
whose efficient right Is nothing else but to produce to light’ comes straight from 
Cartari’s ‘generare em'm nil aliud est, quam in lucem edere’ (and note that 
Chapman is following Cartari’s order; the equivalent of this comes at the end of 
the Plutarch passage). The reference to the celestial and the infernal deities does 
not come in the Plutarch at all. And Schoell has to go to another Plutarch text 
to find the reference to one not being a number, but rather the beginning of 
number. 

Let us now consider the two other passages which Schoell takes to come from 
Plutarch : 


Before them on an Altar he presented 
Both fire and water : which was fimt inuented. 
Since to ingenerate euery humane creature, 

And euery other birth produ’st by Nature, 
Moysiure and heate must mixe : so man and wife 
For humane race must ioyne in Nuptiall life. 


(n, 359-64) 
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Quid causae est cur sponsa in nuptiis 
iubeatur aquam et ignem tangere? An 
quod horum, quatenus in elementis ac 
principiis numerantur, alterxnn mas est, 
alterixm femina : et ignis principia motionis 
suggerit, aqua subiecti ac materiae facjil- 
tatem obtinet ? . . . An quod sicvt ignis abs- 
que bumore nutriendi vi destituitur, estque 
aridus, aqua autem absque calore sterilis 
est et ociosa, ita mas quoque et femina 
seorsim nihil valent, coniunctione eorum 
- vita*e consuetude perfecta a nuptiis red- 
ditur ? 

Quaestiones Romanae, 263 c, e 

(Schoell, p; 227) 


Proponebant praeterea sponsae aquam 
atque ignem; aut vt ostenderent, haec per 
se ac seorsim infoecunda;^ hunc quidem 
cum nihil humiditatis contineat; illam 
vero, cum sit frigida ; sed ad rerum procrea- 
tionem, caliditatem, atque humiditatem 
inter se coire debere; eodemque pacto ad 
prolem conficiendam, viri atque vxoris 
coniunctione opus esse. ... 

Cartarif p. 130 


Here again Chapman’s Imes seem closer verbally to Cartari’s words ; this passage, 
too, follows immediately on Cartari’s discussion of the number five, which Chapman 
must have read. SchoelFs last passage shows one clear trace of Cartari : 


Then one of Junos Birds, the painted lay, . 

He sacrifisde, and tooke the gall away. 

All which he did behinde the Altar throw, 

In signe no bitternes of hate should grow 

Twixt maried loues, nor any least disdaiae. (11. 365~9) 


Qui lunoni nuptiali seu pro nube sacri- 
fic§nt, ij fel non cum reliqua conficiunt 
victima, sed exemtum apud altare abii- 
ciunt. Quo instituto legis autor obscure 
significauit, coniugio nunquam debere 
bfiem iramque interesse, 

Goniugalia Praecepta, 141 e 

(Scholl, p. 228) 


. , . lunonique lugali sacrificantes, fel ex 
victima extrahebant, idque post altare 
proiiciebant, vt ostenderent inter coniuges 
nihil amatoris intercedere, quod est, eos 
vacare omni dissidio, atque odio debere. 

Cartari y p. 133 


Chapman’s ‘behinde the Altar’ is Cartari’s ‘post altare’, and his last two lines 
are, if anything, closer to Cartari than to Plutarch. 

Other details in Chapman’s description of the m^riage rites are to be found in 
this same chapter of Cartari’s book. Take this passage in which Chapman presents 
the priest of Juno and the ritual he observes: 


On his right arme did hang a skarlet vaile. 

And from his shoulders to the ground did traile. 
On either side, Ribands of white and blew ; 
With the red vaile he hid the bashfull hew 
Of the chast Bride, to shew the modest shame. 
In coupling with a man should grace a dame. 
Then tooke he the disparent Silks, and tide 
The Loners by the wasts, and side to side. 

In token that thereafter they must binde 
In one selfe sacred knot each others minde. 


The bride’s red veil is twice mentioned by Cartari. First, in giving an account of 
a statue of Juno Sponsa, he says: 

Itaque in templo . . . ei simulacrum erat positum, quod sponsae speciem referret, quae 
forte flammeo obnubebatur ; quod velum ita a flammeo colore, qui est ruber, dicebatur, 
quia scilicet recens nuptae ingenuo quodam debeant rubore perfundi. (p. 129) 

And towards the end of the chapter he writes of Hymen : 

Pingebatim . . . coronatxxs floribus, et amaraco, dextra facem tenens, sinistra fiam- 
meum (lutei velaminis id genus) quo velo nouae nuptae se tegebant ; idque flammeum 
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vocabatiir, quo boni ominis caussa eas velari solitas Sex* Pompeius tradit, idcirco quod 
eo assidue Flaminiea vteretur; cui divortium facere non licebat. Sed tamen non in- 
conomode id referri potest ad sponsae ruborem atque verecundiam innuendam, quam 
idem dicamus licet cum Pudore, quern antiqui tamquam Deum venerabantur : quare 
ei Athenis altare erat dicatum. . . . (pp. 136-7) 

We have been led, then, from the red veil to the goddess Pudor and her worship 
at Athens ; this, too, we find in Chapman : 

And so respected 

Was bashfulnes in Athens: it erected 
To chast Agneia^ which is Shamefastnesse, 

A sacred Temple, holding her a Goddesse, (11. 373-6)^ 

To return to the priest ; the ceremony of bindmg the man and woman together is 
also in Cartari: 


. . . lugae lunonis ara fuit Pomae in vico, qui ideo lugarius dictus est, vt Festus ait ; 
quod ad hanc aram, veteri ritu nubentes vinculis iungebantur in omen futurae con- 
cordiae. (pp. 132-3) 

Implements for spinning, and a fleece, were also carried in the bridal procession: 

Kext did go 

A noble Matron that did spinning beare, 

A huswifes rock and spindle, and did weare 
A Weathers skin, with all the snowy fleece, 

To intimate that euen the daintiest peece, 

And noblest born© dame should industrious bee : 

That which does good, disgraceth no degree. (ii. 340-46) 

Compare Cartari: 

Ferebatur etiam coins atque fusus : itemqu© in mariti domum per ouis vellus nupta 

transibat (p. 130) 

. . .Thalassio, iuxta Varronis sententiam, signum sit lanificij: nam Thalassionem 
vocabant quasillum vas vtique lanificiis aptum ; vt- hac voce saepius repetita, sponsam 
admonerent, quodnam eius esset munus futurum : id etiam Plutarchus in Problematibus 
conflrmat, referens quoque, quod superius de colo, atque fuso, atque transitu per vellus 
ouillum diximus.. . . (p. 134) 

Cartari goes on to explain the use of the words Cai%is and Gaia by the bride and 
bridegroom during the ceremony: this commemorates the virtues of the famous 
lady who was the vdfe of Tarquinius Prisons and who personified the Roman ideal 
of the wife: 

mulier sane sapiens, atque omni virtutum genere praedita, quaeque domum summa 
cum prouidentia administrauit. Quare Plinius ex Varron© refert, Romae magna cum 
religion© eius fusum, atque colum fuisse seruatum; crepidas aliqui addunt. Hincque 
factum ess© asserunt, vt sponsa, vbi primum viri domum ingrederetur, secum colum 
vna ctim lana, atque fuso afferret, vt scilicet se ad virtutem mulieris huius imitandum 
excitaret (p. 134) 

The consummation of the marriage is also attended with ritual : 

The custom© was that euery maid did weare, 

During her maidenhead, a silken Sphere 
About her' waste, abou© her inmost weede. 

Knit with Minerum knot, and that was freed© 


^ Of. also Giraldi, op. cit. p. 40. L, C. Martm 
was, then, mistaken in thinking that ‘Chapman 
is perhaps himself responsible for this deification 
of Agneia or Purity’ (Marlowe^s Pornm, ed. L. 0. 


Martin (London, 1931), p. 122, note on line 375 
of this Sestiad). Chapman has given the Greek 
equivalent of the name ‘Pudor’ in keeping with 
the other Greek names he uses. 
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By the faire Bridegrome on the mariage night. 

With many ceremonies of delight: 

And yet eternisde Hymens tender Bride, 

To sxiffer it dissolu'd so sweetly cride. 

The maids that heard, so lou’d, and did adore her, 

They wisht with all their hearts to suffer for her. 

So had the Matrons, that with Confits stood 
About the chamber, such aifectionate blood, 

And so true feeling of her harmeles paines, 

That euery one a showre of Confits raines. 

For which the Brideyouths scrambling on the ground. 

In noise of that sweet haile her cryes were drowned. (11. 389-404) 

The knot with which this girdle was tied was usually known as the knot of 
Hercules, and the girdle was supposed t.o be made of wo61 : 

Cingulo insuper nupta cingebatur, quod vir in lecto soluebat. Factum id ex lana 
ouis Sextus Pompeius dicit . . . .Cingulum id Herculano nodo vinctum, vir ominis caussa 
soluebat; vt sic ipse felix in suscipiendis liberis esset, sicut Hercules fait, qui lxx 
liberos reliquit. 

It was, however, perhaps from Cartari’s next sentence that Chapman got the 
idea of calling the knot Minerva’s: 

In quo Deam Virginensem vir inuocabat ; qui fasciis virginalibus feliciter soluendis 
praesse credebatur.. . . (p. 135) 

As for the shower of 'confits’, this is what Cartari had written: 

Mariti nuces spargebant, pueris magno cum strepitu eas colligentibus, ne sponsae 
clamor, dum fasciam virginalem sibi solui nollet, a circumstantibus audiretur. 

(p. 135) 

Why Chapman should have rendered ‘nuces’ as 'confits’ is hard to say. 

This is not, of course, the whole story about the sources which Chapman drew 
on for the Fifth Sestiad — and I, myself, think it likely that Chapman was aware 
of stiU other accounts of Homan marriage ritual.^ Yet the occurrence of the 
Hymen story in a context containing so much else that appears in Chapman 
seems to put it beyond reasonable doubt that Chapman had read this chapter of 
Cartari, while his verbal indebtedness to Cartari’s version of what Plutarch had 
said, and his inclusion of details that are only in Cartari and not in Plutarch, 
show that in this instance, at any rate, he was getting information from the 
Moralia at second hand. This last point may profitably serve to remind us how 
difficult it is to pin down ydth any precision the source of an Elizabethan poet’s 
knowledge of Classical antiquities. We have to consider not only Plutarch, or any 
other prime authority, but the vast and too little known mass of Humanist disser- 
tations, and the diffusion of the knowledge contained id them, together with the 
facile reiteration of references to the ancient sources, through such popular hand- 
books as the Imagines Deorum. 

D. J. Gordon 

Liverpool 

^ I shall have more to say about such accounts in an article on Ben Jonson’s Eymenaei which 
I hope to publish shortly. 
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The Dumb Show ahd the 'Mouse Trap' 

There is no convincing evidence that Hamlet's 'Marry, this is miching mallecho, 
it means mischief is spoken in anger. ^ Hamlet, aware that Polonius and Claudius 
are eavesdropping, dehberately foxes both 'them and Ophelia by giving an ex- 
planation that is obvious to the point of bathos.^ Only after the entry of the 
Prologue is Hamlet undeniably angry. 'The players cannot keep counsel, they’ll 
tell aU ' is a bitter aside introducing some ironic comments on the players’ facility 
for providing explanations. Hamlet is fearful lest the seeming Presenter shguld 
explain the dumb show, and his relief at the posy prologue is apparent. 

If this interpretation is correct, Hamlet must have forbidden the players to 
introduce a Presenter, and therefore he must have had foreknowledge of the dumb 
show. Por it is clear that the customary Presenter’s explanation of the dumb 
show would ruin Hamlet's plan. This, however, is not all. Hamlet himself intends 
to play the Presenter so that he may lead Claudius by well-timed, pregnant com- 
ments to the alarming discovery, at the right moment, that the play itself explains 
the dumb show. Thus Hamlet's skilful chorus work during the play not only 
contains the kind of information to be expected in a Presenter’s speech, but it 
also plays a most significant part in springing the trap at the right time.® 

Again, the dumb show is unique in presenting the argument of the play it 
precedes.*^ Assuming, therefore, that it has a purpose in Hamlet, and is not merely 
vestigial, it is highly probable that it is unique that it may achieve that purpose. 
Its existence as a unique dumb show outside Hamlet is improbable. As the players 
had no motive whatever for introducing it, Hamlet alone must be responsible 
for it. In other words, the dumb show is an integral part of the 'Mouse Trap'. 

The reactions of Claudius to the dumb show can only be conjectured; he gives 
no sign. If he does recognize its similarity to his crime, why does he not take 
fright? I think it must be admitted at once that Claudius does recognize the 
similarity. Unless the presentation of the dumb show is obscured by highly con- 
ventionalized miming, and there is no evidence of this, .he must be dense beyond 
belief if he misses the resemblance. There are, however, a number of reasons for 
believing that he attaches no significance to what he sees. 

Claudius has no reason to suspect that a trap is being set for him ; he is confident 
that no one could have discovered his crime. The play being presented before him 
is obviously not a new play, it is one from the repertory of a troupe of actors. 
Any coincidences, therefore, between events in the dumb show and events in 
Claudius’s life are naturally accidental. In general terms, the ingredients of the 
dumb show, love and murder in high places, are commonplace.^ Moreover, the 
method of poisoning is well known. Lightborne in Edward II refers to the insertion 
of poison in the ears as if it were an established method of dealing with sleeping 
victims : 

Or whilst one is asleep, to take a quill 

And blowe a little powder in his cares. (2366-7) 

Poison administered by the ear was rumoured to have caused the death of Francesco 

^ Alice Walker, ‘Miching Maiecho and the play ® Kot to mention its brilliant irony, 

scene in “Hamlet”’ (Mod* Lang. Lev. xxxi, ^ Mev. English Stud, xi, ZS5. 

613 ff.). ® Eorsythe, The Mdations of Shirley's Plays to 

® Of. Antony’s description of the crocodile, the Elizabethan Drama (1914f, contains an ex- 
Antony and Cmopaira, n, 7. tensive list of plays with these themes. 
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Maria I deUa Rovere in 1538, ^ and of Francis II of France.^ So frequent were 
rumours of poisonings, and so well versed in the arts of the poisoner were the 
Elizabethan courtiers,^ that Claudius would not feel any suspicion at the use of 
one of the accepted methods of poisoning a sleeping victim, even though he himself 
had used the same method under similar circumstances. 

Finally, this similarity occurs in a dumb show. Now dumb shows are by nature 
inexplicable until a Presenter relates them to the ensuing play. The point of 
Hamlet’s jibe at the groundlings is that they understand mere noise and, ironically 
enough, dumb shows where the significance is deliberately withheld from them. 
.Shakespeare warns us again after the dumb show, ^What means this, my lord?’ 
that this dumb show is inexplicable. If Claudius does speculate on the meaning 
of the dumb show, he may well decide that the changeableness of woman’s love is 
the theme. In any case, if Pearn’s findings are correct,^ Claudius will naturally 
assume that the dumb show does not contain the argument of the play. 

Claudius, therefore, has httle reason for being suspicious of the dumb show, and 
less stiU for taking fright. 

Hamlet’s plan has the audacity of genius; indeed, there is a touch of madness 
in its daring. Hamlet allows his victim a swift glimpse of the whole of the Mouse 
Trap in the dumb show. He dispenses with the normal Presenter so that Claudius 
sees a truly inexplicable dumb show.® Hamlet himself takes the role of the 
Presenter, for not only does he want Claudius to know that there is ofiensive 
matter in the play, that it is based on a murder that happened in real life, and 
that the murderer is ‘Nephew to the King’, but, most important of aU, he wants 
Claudius to discover these things at precisely the right moment. In the moment 
of illumination Claudius makes not one discovery but several. He recognizes the 
representation of his own crime ; that the dumb show is the argument, and hence 
his former discovery receives complete confirmation; that Hamlet knows all, and 
as an avenger is threatening his life; that, from the last discovery, the dumb show 
may perform the legitimate but terrifying part of a summary of the events pre- 
ceding the action of the play, which may become reality at any moment. All 
these, together with the emotional effect of Lucianus’s words, comprise the 
‘ cunning of the scene ’ whereby Claudius betrays himself in flight. 

J. H. Walter 

Grimsby 


The study of AjaMBHiAFr m Soviet A|imenia 


The Armenian language has been very thoroughly studied by Armenian, Russian 
and European linguists since the very early days of comparative linguistics. The 
kinship of Armenian with both the Indo-European languages and those of the 
Caucasian (Japhetic) system has long attracted the attention of specialists in 
various languages. A study has been made of Old Armenian (‘Grabar’), Middle 
Armenian, two modern Hterary languages (East and West Armenian) and some 


^ Dennistomi, Memoirs of Dukes of UrbinOy 
III (1851), 72. 

2 Packard, Life and Times of Ambroise Pare 
(1922), p. 63. There is also the probable source 
of the idea, Pliny. 

® C. J. S. Thompson, Poison Mysteries in 
History y Romance and Crime (1923), gives a 
popular, but accurately documented, account 
of the astonishing prevalence of poisonings 


and fear of poisoning during the Renaissance 
period. 

^ Rev. English Stud, xi, 385. 

^ The interpolation of the posy prologue by 
the players I ascribe to their anxiety to gain 
royal favour. At a court performance the omission 
of a humble prologue might be construed un- 
favourably. By its brevity, if not its lameness, 
they hope to escape Hamlet’s wrath. 
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tMrty-eiglit dialects. Prior to the October Revolution, however, the study of the 
Armenian language was mainly of an academic character and did not pursue any 
concrete, for example, pedagogical, aims. Things changed completely after Armenia 
achieved state independence in the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic. The 
building up of the state and the development of Armenian economy and culture 
necessitated a rapid development of the language. Legislation, technical, medical, 
agricultural, military and other literature required the compilation of special 
dictionaries of terminology which in turn made the investigation of a number of 
language problems essential. Language problems became the subject of research 
for the specialist and of extensive discussion by the pubhc. A number of Armenian - 
research institutions, wildi a large group of linguists, are engaged in the study of 
the language. The more active institutions in this respect are the University, the 
Institute of Language and Literature and the Pedagogical Institute, where the 
language is studied historically and in its modern form. 

The history of the Armenian language is studied mainly by the following pro- 
fessors: Dr R. Acharyan, Dr G. Kapantsyan and Dr A. Garibyan. Professor 
Acharyan is a well-known linguist who compiled a seven- volume Fundamental 
Dictionary of the Armenian Language, with a comprehensive linguistic introduction. 
It was an exceptionally brilliant piece of lexicography and was highly praised by 
two leading specialists, N. Y. Marr and A. MeiUet. Professor Acharyan has also 
published the first volume of his History of the Armenian Language, containing a 
detailed description of all the elements borrowed from other languages that went 
to make up Armenian. Professor Kapantsyan’s valuable research on the Chaldean 
and Hittite languages, undertaken with a view to determining elements common 
to those languages and Armenian, has brought to light many facts which prove the 
dual origin of the Armenian language. 

Professor Garibyan’s Introduction to the Study of the Armenian Language ap- 
proaches the subject from a different aspect. The author of the Introduction gives 
us an exceptionally interesting picture of the development of the Armenian 
language, and connects it up with the social-historical development of the Armenian 
people. 

The theoretical study of the Armenian language is covered by the books of 
Professor M. Abegyan and Dr G. Sevak. Many years ago Abegyan published his 
Theory of the Armenian Language and Armenian Prosody, the former summarizing 
ten years’ research and the latter analysing the theory of Armenian poetry over 
a period of 2400 years. Dr Sevak studies Modern Armenian from the standpoint 
of the parallel development of language and thought processes. 

Armenian dialectology also occupies an important place in the works of Pro- 
fessors Acharyan and Garibyan. A huge amount of accurately systematized 
material is contained in their monographs on the Novo-Nakhichevan, Marag, 
Zoks, Constantinople and Julfin dialects. These monographs are a continuation of 
the authors’ papers on Armenian dialectology, published before the revolution. 

While working on the classification of dialects Professor Garibyan discovered a 
number of subsidiary dialects which had not previously been noted by linguists. 
Since the war began Professor Garibyan has published a comprehensive Course of 
Armenian Diahcidlogy in which he summarizes all the work that has been done 
in this field. 

. The Armenian Hterary language of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is 
bemg extensively studied. Papers by Dr A, Terteryan on Hachatur Abovyan, 
the founder of modern Armenian literature, and M. Nalbandyan, the revolutionary 
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and educationalist of the 60’s of the last century, deal with their works from the 
linguistic point of view. Dr Kanayan published a monograph on the work of 
A. Isaakyan, Soviet Armenia’s greatest poet. Isaakyan continues in the best 
Armenian traditions, introducing the dialects of the people into the literary 
language and employing material from. Old and Middle Armenian, 

Lexicographers are workiug on dictionaries of a general nature and also on a 
number of specialized vocabularies. Dr S. Malkhasyants has compiled a compre- 
hensive two-volume Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Armenian Language, a work 
comparable with that of Professor Acharyan. Malkhasyants sums up his fifty 
> years’ research work in this dictionary. The Institute of Language and Literature 
is at present working on a dictionary of the Armenian language under the guidance 
of Professor Garibyan. Of the specialized dictionaries issued during past years 
special mention must be made of the dictionary of medical terms compiled by a 
leading anatomist. Dr V. Artsruni, and the dictionary of mifitary terminology 
compiled by Professor M. Abegyan. Both dictionaries were the result of many 
years’ research work in the sphere of all the Armenian literary languages. 

The study of the Armenian language occupies an important place in the research 
work of Armenian scientists. The Armenian language, rich in every respect, has 
had an exceptionally fruitful period of development under Soviet power. The 
language is becoming richer day by day both in vocabulary and in structure, a 
fact which makes its all-round study a matter of immediate necessity. Such a 
study of the language, however, only became possible when the Armenian people 
had established their own s-tate and were able to organize a number of higher 
educational establishments and research institutions. The Armenian Republic now 
has its own Academy of Sciences, a fact which opens up wide vistas for the future 
study of the Armenian language. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

(a) Loistdea TtJBK Halkbvi 

The Turkish People’s House in London, at 14 Fitzhardinge Street, W. 1, has now 
for two years served as a cultural link between England and her ally, with great 
success. It is a centre of many, and varied, activities on behalf of all interested in 
Turkish life, art and literature. In particular, it furnishes regular classes in the 
Turkish language, which are open to all, free of charge. Further information inay ^ 
be had from the Secretary, Bay Adnan Mahir, at the above address. 

(b) Rtjssiait Likottistics m Wae Time 

A telegram from Professor Grigory Vinokur, received while this number was at 
press, requests us to delete from the Bibliography of his article (Vol. xxxxx, 
April 1944, pp. 172-7) entries 20-25, under the name Sehshchev, as these are not 
his works but articles in various publications. 

' C. J. Sisson 

Editor 
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The Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary. By G. Udny Yule. Cambridge: 

University Press. 1944. x+306 pp. 25s. 

This is a fascinating book. It is true that some sections (e.g. pp. 98-9) look rather 
formidable, and perhaps not many literary students will follow the statistical 
analysis in detail — certainly it is out of my star — but if the reader is content to 
. go ahead, taking the mathematics on trust (Mr Yule as an E.R.S. and a former 
Reader in Statistics at Cambridge) and putting up with a Httle harmless symbolism, 
he should have no difficulty in following the general argument. 

It aU began when Mr Yule developed an interest in the controversy over the 
authorship of De Imitatione Christi. Dissatisfied with previous investigations, he 
decided to make a fresh analysis, on lines suggested by statistical science, of the 
verbal structure of the Imitatio and of comparable works among the acknowledged 
writings of Thomas a Kempis and Gerson. I may say at once that the results 
showed at every point such resemblances and contrasts as practically to rule out 
Gerson’s claim, though they did not prove that Thomas had written the book. 
Mr Yule states the position with characteristic caution (p. 278): 'The results, it 
seems to me, almost exclude the possibility of Gerson as the author, but are 
entirely consistent with the authorship of Thomas a Kempis. One cannot of course 
go further and say that the authorship of Thomas a Kempis is proved, for statis- 
tical data can only balance the claims of one author against those of another ^ ; 
which is I suppose true of all internal evidence. 

But this turned out not to be the main interest of the investigation. To quote 
Mr Yule again (p. 281): 'I hope, however, that the methods developed will not 
be used solely or even mainly for endeavours to solve controverted questions of 
authorship or chronological order or the like. They are methods for studying 
language-in-use, as distinct from the anatomized bones of language in the dic- 
tionary.' What the suggested analysis gives us is a picture, from one point of view 
at any rate, of the distinctive manner in which an author uses his vocabulary. 

The idea underlying the method is that what is most characteristic of a writer 
is the way in which he mixes the commoner -and rarer elements of his vocabulary. 
The collection of data for this study needs consideration. It is in any case a 
formidable task, and if the writings to be examined are at all extensive, a selection 
of average or random passages will have to be made. Further, if the whole voca- 
bulary is included, the characteristic features will tend to be swamped in a flood 
of conjunctions, prepositions, auxiliary verbs, and the like. Mr Yule's investiga- 
tions were in the main confined to nouns, as probably the most distinctive element 
in an author's vocabulary; but experiments with verbs and adjectives suggested 
that these would yield analogous results. The field being determined, aU nouns in 
it were tabulated according to their frequency of occurrence: first, once-used 
nouns, so many; next, twice-used nouns, so many; continuing down to a tail of 
usually single nouns each used a different large number of times. This at once 
revealed a quite unexpected fact : in all observed cases the once-used nouns form 
^ by far the most numerous class. This is not in itself surprising, for it only means 
that in any moderate sample the words actually used are only a small fraction of 
the words-at-risk; that is, of the author’s whole vocabulary. But the actual figures 
are remarkable. Of course, if the size of the sample were increased, the pre- 
ponderance of once-used words would tend to diminish ; still, it looks as though, 
even in the case of an author with a relatively small vocabulary, the sample 
would have to be uncommonly large before they lost their pride of place. 
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The falling off in number as the frequen-cy rises proceeds irregularly, and the 
course it follows, so it is reasonably contended, is characteristic of the author. 
Now, from the data of the table statistical science can extract a number of quan- 
tities or ratios that express features of the course followed or in other words the 
frequency distribution, such as the 'mean’, the 'standard deviation’ or dispersion 
about the mean, and the 'coefB-cient of variation’. It is true that none of these 
can be directly characteristic of the author, since they will all vary with the size 
of the sample. But Mr Yule has been able to determine one rather comphcated 
quantity indicative of the form of the frequency distribution and independent of 
the size of the sample within reasonable limits. This quantity he terms the Charac- 
teristic and denotes by iT : it may roughly be said to measure the ' concentration ’ " 
of the vocabulary, the degree to which the author relies upon the commoner words. 
It appears that the value of K for different works by the same author may have 
a rather large range (varying presumably mainly with the subject) so that it is. 
evident that the ranges for (Afferent authors may overlap: at the same time 
different authors may have JT’s of widely different values and ranges. In four 
selected essays by Macaulay K was found to range roughly from 18 to 34, in four 
works by Bunyan from 56*5 to 88; in the Imitatio it proved to be just over 84, 
in the miscellaneous works of Thomas a Kempis nearly 60, in Gerson’s theological 
writings 36. Thus Gerson is not far from Macaulay’s low JS^-range, and both the 
Imitatio and Thomas^ come within the higher range of Bunyan.^ For comparison 
we may note that K is 141-5 for the Gospel of St John in Basic Enghsh and 16T5 
or 178 (on shghtly different counts) in the Authorized Version. 

One chapter deals with the alphabetical distribution of the vocabulary in 
Bunyan and Macaulay. This shows some surprising discrepancies: in Macaulay 
there is a heavy excess of nouns beginning with A, E, I; in Bunyan with B, F, 
H, W. Examination, however, shows that this is merely the result of the pre- 
ponderance of Latin over English stock in Macaulay’s vocabulary. In the samples 
examined practically 44 per cent of Bunyan’s vocabulary was found to be of 
Germanic derivation and 56 per cent of Latin-Bomance ; whereas of Macaulay’s 
under 27 per cent was Germanic and over 73 per cent Latin-Bomance.^ When the 
two strains were sorted out the distribution proved reasonably congruent. Another 
interesting though not unexpected discovery was that in Bunyan monosyllabic 
nouns formed over 70 per cent of the total on vocabulary and over 82 per cent 
on occurrences, the corresponding figures for Macaulay being roughly 61 and 
67 per cent. 

While he admits that the impression formed by a reader respecting the richness 
or poorness of an author’s vocabulary may be correct, Mr Yule gives reason for 
supposing that it is hkely often to be erroneous. What is a rich vocabulary ? Mr Yule 
is inclined to believe that the only precise meaning that can be given to the relative 
richness of the vocabularies of two authors is the ratio WjW^: where TF is a 
writer’s 'word-hoard’, that is, his total potential vocabulary, all the words that 
are consciously or unconsciously in his mind, and may therefore possibly, however 
improbably, emerge in his, writing. This suffers from the disadvantage of being 
quite indeterminable. But I venture to suggest that when we speak of the richness 
of an author’s vocabulary we do not inte^ something that we cannot possibly 
know. And I think that it is possible (and usual) to give to the expression another 

^ Actually such oomparisons are improper, for over 51. This liability of K to vary with the range 
a group of works will normally have a lower E of subject seems rather to, interfere with its use 
than will each work individually. Thus four as a test of authorship. 

selected works by Thomas k Kempis (out of * Excluding in each case a relatively small 
eighteen that were drawn on for the whole number of nouns of uncertain and miscellaneous 
sample) showed a range of 67 to nearly 114: on derivation. Also Bunyan works his Germanic 
the other hand the E for Macaulay’s four works stock harder than Macaulay does his. 
taken together is only 20, for Bunyan’s a Kttle 
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equally definite meaning, namely, the determinable ratio : where 8^ is the 
total vocabulary (number of distinct words) and 8-^ the occurrences (total number 
of times they are used) in the sample. (The sample, of course, is simply the field 
of observation, whether selected passages, a complete work, or the whole of an 
author’s writings.) This Mr Yule describes (p. 14) as 'the ajpjparent richness of the 
vocabulary in the given sample\ It will, of course, differ with the size of the 
sample, diminishing indefinitely as the size increases; but for samples of similar 
size from different authors it affords a ready means of comparison. Tor the fdur 
essays of Macaulay the range of 1000 8o/8i is 392 to 321 (rather wide), for the 
four. works of Bunyan 258 to 248 (lower and much narrower); for Gerson its value 
*is 214, for Thomas a Kempis 171, for the Imitatio 142; for St John’s Gospel it is 
in A.V. 157 and in Basic 96. A statistician will naturally prefer a quantity inde- 
pendent of the size of the sample,' but since all work of this sort is likely to be 
done on selected samples, there can, for purposes of comparison, be little objection 
to a quantity dependent on bheir size, so long as this is carefully regulated. Mr Yule 
himself (p. 245) speaks of 'the high vocabulary of Gerson ’, apparently in this sense. 

There is much of interest in Mr Yule’s study that cannot be touched on in a 
brief review. It is a work of infinite patience, of great technical ingenuity, and of 
the strictest integrity in its, determination to maintain objectivity and to press 
no point too far : it is also not without touches of humour. There is an excellent 
index, in which however symbols and technical terms might have been rather 
more freely entered. Anyone interested in linguistics wiU find the book a store- 
house of suggestive ideas ; though, as Mr Yule recognizes, a far yvider application 
of his methods wiU be needed to give any general view of the manner in which 
authors play upon their instrument of language. As it is, perhaps not the least 
service Mr Yule has rendered is that he has brought into clear view the many 
difficult problems that arise in the attempt to apply statistical methods to literary 
works, and so may possibly dissuade amateurs from rushing headlong to fallacious 
conclusions or indulging in such rash suggestions as I was myself guilty of a 
moment ago. 

W. W. Greo 

Petworth 


Anglo~8axon England, By T. M.. Stenton. {The Oxford History of England, 
vol. n.) Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1943. x-f 748 pp. 215 . 

This volume has been eagerly awaited and its importance for Anglo-Saxon studies 
cannot be overestimated. It is an astounding feat to give in so relatively small 
a compass such a fuU, balanced account of a complex period. No aspect of the 
subject is ignored, full weight is given to various types of evidence, and due recog- 
nition is accorded to the work of other scholars. The author is fully at home with 
the vernacular as well as the Latin sources, and he brings to the work an unrivalled 
knowledge of charters and of place-names. He has made effective use of the 
difficult writer, ^thelweard, and of other rather neglected sources, such as the 
panegyric on Athelstan contained m William of Malmesbury’s Qesta Regum and 
the Northumbrian annals embedded in Roger of Wendover’s Flores Historiarum, 
Material from his own important contributions to Anglo-Saxon history is here 
converdently collected and placed in relation to a S 3 mthesis of the whole period; 
in addition, many facts and interpretations are presented for the first time; but’ 
though the^ sum of new matter is considerable, what is even more impressive is 
the author’s power of giving a convincing picture of hitherto vague or obscure 
conditions, not so niuch by the production of new material as by his ' astonishing 
power of co-ordinating the fragments of information’, to borrow his own phrase 
in appreciation of Bede. 
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Here one can select for illustration only a few salient new features. By attaching 
more importance to the evidence of Procopius, and by postulating a duplicate 
recording of the same events under- different dates in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
he is able to reconcile Gildas’s statement on the peaceful interval after Mons 
Badonicus with other sources. His earlier conception {English Hist. JRev. xxxiii, 
433 ff.) of the overlordship of the Southumbrians is developed, and it offers an 
inteUigible explanation both of the claims of a Bretwalda and of the anomalous 
nature of some Mercian synods. The shifting ownership of the lands in the Upper 
Thames valley, shown in his Early History of the Abbey of Abingdon, is brought 
into relation with Mercian and West Saxon history as a whole. But undoubtedly 
the greatest contribution to the pre-Yiking Age period is the coherent account of 
the reign of Offa, and especially of the causes of the creation of the shortlived 
Lichfield archbishopric. The suggestion that Otford was a Kentish victory makes 
the politics of the reign more intelligible’. Further light is thrown on the history 
of Mercia by the reahzation of its recovery, under Wiglaf, after its defeat by 
Egbert. Some details from charters, .^Ethelweard, etc., add to our knowledge of 
the Yiking invasions and should also serve to remind us how purely southern are 
the interests of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle at this date. For example, it is only 
from a charter that we hear of Banes near the Wrekin in ,855. Although the 
account of Alfred is necessarily limited to a few pages, it gives a more vivid and 
consistent picture than many fuller treatments. The author appreciates the intel- 
lectual curiosity and ^ sense of imponderable values ’ revealed in works that have 
too often been regarded merely as examples of pedagogic zeal. 

For the post-idfredian period this work will fiU a great gap, for no general 
history is recent enough to have used modern evidence. It becomes increasingly 
difficult to select isolated matters for comment where new estimations and inter- 
pretations abound. One might notice how tenth-century pofitical history is given 
more meaning by an appreciation of the importance of the Battle of Tettenhall, 
and how the explanation of Edgar’s deferred coronation here suggested has surely 
cleared up a minor problem of Anglo-Saxon history. The intricate, and often 
obscure, politics of the reigns of Ethelred, the Banish kings and Edward the Con- 
fessor are set out with a rare lucidity and with a freedom from prejudice not 
always brought to this subject in the past. Finally, the work ends with a masterly 
account of the Conqueror’s reign and its results, and no one is hkely to dispute 
the great gain to Anglo-Saxon studies of continuing past the artificial date 1066. 
This makes it possible to show the continuity of Anglo-Saxon institutions — though 
without underestimating the importance of the modifications introduced by the 
conquerors — and to include an account of Bomesday Book, which, among other 
things, tried to describe the condition of the land on the day on which Kling 
Edward was afive and dead. 

Professor Stenton’s book is not merely a pofitical history. It traces also the 
development of Anglo-Saxon society, giving an account which in its main lines 
agrees with the findings of Chadwick, Liebermann, Yinogradoff, etc., and is re- 
markable for the imaginative insight which combines the details into a convincing 
whole. Attention may be drawn to a clear treatment of the folcland problem. 
The interpretation here given, Tand from which the king drew foodrents and 
customary services allows of a less-forced interpretation of tlie compound itself 
and fits well with the fact that the only two contexts where the word is used 
technically have reference to the king. Bodand was distinguished from folcland 
not only by immunity from these rents and services but by the freedom with 
which it could be alienated and it was doubtless the need to obtain this right in 
the interwts of the Church that brought the hoc into being. 

Many o'^er matters could be singled out, but certainly no evaluation of this 
book can ignore the treatment of the Scandinavian element in English society. 
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No one is better qualified than the author to pronounce on its extent and im- 
portance, as his past work has shown, and an excellent survey is given here, which, 
by skilful use of place-name evidence, even allows one to glimpse the actual 
process of settling a Viking army in an English district. There is one problem in 
this connexion not touched on : if Middle English scholars are right in locahzing 
texts of the so-called ‘Katherine Grohp' in the West Midlands, there must have 
been a considerable influx of Scandinavian settlers into an area where their pre- 
sence in large numbers is not normally assumed, for these texts contain many 
Scandinavian words in the form to be expected if they were borrowed during the Old 
Enghsh period. But the assessment of the historical bearing of this fact should 
* perhaps wait until Middle English dialect boundaries can be drawn with greater 
precision than is possible at present. 

The scope of the work did not allow detailed discussion of controversial matters, 
and here and there individual scholars will difier from the conclusions reached, 
but mainly on minor matters, for aU will recognize the balanced judgement and 
reasonableness that pervade the book, and the sense of proportion which has 
dictated what should go in and what be omitted. It might have been worth 
mentioning that the Welsh annals record three occasions of armed Enghsh inter- 
ference in Wales during the reign of Ethelred, but probably these expeditions 
were on a small scale. It seems doubtful to me whether one should accept the 
authority of the Historia Begum, ascribed to Symeon of Durham, when deciding 
on the date of the Battle of Carham. The relation between this work, called by 
P. Hunter Blair {ArchcBologia MUana, 4th series, xvi, 87) ‘a mass of unedited 
material’, and other sources for Northumbrian history stiU remains to be worked 
out, as Professor Stent on would be the first to recognize. On the other hand, he is 
doubtless correct when he accepts the fact of Edgar’s cession of Lothian to Kenneth 
on the authority of Roger of Wendover. This is supported by the anonymous tract 
De Primo Saxonum Adventu, whereas the variant account that it was acquired as 
a result of the Battle of Carham, favoured by most recent Scottish historians, 
occurs only in the De Obsessione Dunelmi, an unreliable document that historians 
have treated with more respect than it deserves. 

The book contains a valuable selective bibliography, which includes a clearer 
outline of the present state of knowledge concerning the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
than can be obtained anywhere else, and a penetrating and generous appreciation 
of great scholars such as Stubbs, Round, etc, AU who use the book wiU be grateful 
to Mrs Stenton for supplying an admirable index. If any general criticism of the 
work can be made, it is that the economy in footnotes may have been overdone. 
For example, the authority for the circumstantial account of Alfred’s action at 
the River Lea could? have been given, or the implication that the Wanderer is 
reaUy two poems might have been amplified. But these are details, and it would 
have been easy to err in the opposite Section and overweight with discussion of 
minor points a book which, in addition to all its other merits, possesses that of 
being pre-eminently readable. One reviewer, at least, found it difi&cult to lay it 
down. 

D. Whitelock 

OXFOBD 


Women Healers in Medieval Life and Literature. By Mcteiel Joy Hughes. New 
York: King’s Crown Press. 1943. xii+ 180 pp. $2.00. 

The history of medieval medicine is yet to be written. All workers in this field 
know how limited, inaccurate and wanting is the evidence when they come to 
investigate any particular matter. For example, we have no adequate history of 
hospitals or of the medical profession in the Middle Ages. The struggle between 
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superstition and science has been charted by Professor Lynn Thorndike in his 
History of Magic and Experimental Science, but much has yet to be done to fill in 
the outline which his four admirable volumes provide. One of the merits of Miss 
M. J. Hughes’s Women Healers in Medieval Life and Literature is that it helps to 
fill in the picture, so far as women are concerned, from the eleventh to the end of 
the fifteenth century, with particular attention to conditions in England. 

Miss Hughes, however, does herself less than justice in her title, for her book 
is concerned with a good deal more than women’s activities alone. Eor example, 
her chapter on 'Academic Medicine’ gives a concise account of what was taught 
and practised in academic medicine in the later Middle Ages. She sets out with 
admirable clarity the curriculum which the schools of the University evolved,* 
and shows how it was based on the older works of Galen, Hippocrates, Avicenna, 
etc., with glosses and commentaries by writers such as Arnold of Villanova, Peter 
of Abano and others. The growth of the art of surgery and the division between 
physicians and surgeons in the thirteenth century leads her to discuss the great 
surgeons Saliceto, Lanfranc, de Chauhac and our own J ohn Arderne. 

Her study, however, is mainly concerned with women healers and their prac- 
tices, both in history and in Hterature, and her chapters on ' Some famous women 
healers in Literature’ and on ‘Lay women healers’ as well as those on 'Women 
practitioners’, ‘Medieval midwives and nurses’ bring together a considerable body 
of evidence, and help us to realize more clearly than hitherto the part played by 
women in the healing art. Many of their practices and cures leave much to 
be desired, and fiU us with horror for then* patients, but as Miss Hughes reminds 
us : ‘To put oneself in the hands of one of these amateur healers was doubtless to 
take risks. One still takes the risks of a wrong diagnosis and mistaken treatment 
when one consults the great professional speciaKsts.’ 

The pages in her treatise devoted to the aid given by MSS. to these lay healers 
could well have been extended, for there can be no doubt (as Miss Hughes realizes) 
that current medical practice was made available by consultation of the writings 
of such men as Lanfranc or Arderne. She mentions, for example, two Enghsh 
translations of gynecological treatises, but her fist could be considerably increased.^ 
In this and in every other field of medical knowledge, the fourteenth, and more 
especially the fifteenth century, saw much material made available in the verna- 
cular for just such healers as are Miss Hughes’s concern.^ 

The book is written in an attractive easy style, the matter well arranged, with 
two useful* appendixes giving the names of some women practitioners between 
1100 and 1500, and a glossary of herbs mentioned in the text. There is also a full 
and accurate bibliography. The frontispiece is not very clearly identified, but in 
fact comes from a manuscript executed at Bruges in 1470, and now in the British 
Museum, Royal . 15J ) . 1. 

H. S. Bennett 

Cambbioge 


The Globe Playhouse. Its Design and Equipmerd. By John Cbaneobd Adams. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: H. Milford. 1942, 
xiv + 420 pp. 2Bs. 

Everyone whose business is with the Ehzabethan theatre must be grateful to 
Mr John Cranford Adams for Phe Globe Playhouse. It is a pattern of patient 
industry. No detail is too small for his attention, no difficulty does he scamp or 
shirk. Indeed, he will often most sportingly lay himself open to Attack when he 

^ See, in addition to Donee 37 f. 1 and Sloane MSS., Ee. 1. 13, li. vi. 33; Emm. GoU. 69; Jesus 
2463, Brit, Mus. Add. 12195; Sloane 5; Bodleian Coll. 43 and Trinity Coll. R- 14. 52. 

MSS. 178, 483 and 591 ; Cambridge Univ. Lib. ^ See my article in Mod. Lang. Rev. xxxix, 1--8. 
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need not, by pleading all sorts of trivialities, neither provable nor worth proving. 
An advocate should know when to leave his witnesses alone. 

It would be but a poor compliment for a reviewer to pretend to agreement with 
Mr Adams on every issue raised; a sign, he might well suspect, either of little 
interest in the subject, or of a scamped reading of his book. Nor, within reasonable 
space, can a hundredth part of them be argued, so lavish of instances has he been. 

. Let us take, then, a few of the most pertinent, those that may most affect the 
understanding or staging of our canon of Elizabethan plays ; for here is the ultimate 
issue, after all. 

To. begin with, we surely now have, in the opening chapters Mr Adams gives 
to it, the bare construction of the G-lobe Theatre pretty accurately 'taped’. His 
elaborate deduction from the evidence of contracts and accounts, and his tests of 
these by sheer common sense, the cumulative persuasiveness of the whole, would 
do credit to Mr Freeman Wills Crofts’s Inspector French — can one say more? He 
cumbers this part of his text, perhaps, with unnecessary detail, better fitted to 
footnotes; typically with all that he can find to say about 'Lords” and 'Gentle- 
men’s’, and 'Twopenny’ and 'Twelvepenny’ rooms, to end with the remark, with 
which he might as well have begun, that these ' . . . are merely different names 
given at different periods or by different writers to the same thing’. Quite so; 
and much profitless argument would be spared us — ^this is no reproach to Mr Adams 
in particular — ^if we only bore in mind, over this and other such matters, that the 
Ehzabethans were apt to be as inconsistent in their nomenclature as in their 
spelling. 

Here and elsewhere, in comparing authorities, he treats the ever- cited 'Swan’ 
sketch with refreshing scepticism. He does not, even so, seem to have the full 
courage to pit his common sense — ^which elsewhere serves him so well — against 
its obvious errors. It is time someone did; argument, print and paper have been 
wasted on them for long enough. Did any public theatre, once the inner stage, 
the 'study’ (to take Mr Adams’s term for it), had come into use, cripple and 
impoverish its scene resources with those two face-fronting, neighbouring doors, 
blank wall between? By no means. We ask where the maker of the sketch found 
them. In the memory of a play performed in some great hall. The end screen of 
that of the Inner Temple, for instance, will have offered two similar doors. As to 
the figures in the divided gallery above : to suppose them, iU placed both for seeing 
and hearing, to be privileged spectators is absurd. The seclusion of a side box 
may just about compensate for a side view, with acting probably employing some- 
thing of the technique of the opera of to-day. But to have the actors with their 
backs to you, and removed by the whole depth of the stage, that would never do. 
Explanation? A confused memory, it might well be, of some play involving 
'Presenters’. 

Mr Adams makes a good case — a commonsense case — ^for most of the improve- 
ments and enlargements which, he holds, distinguished the Globe from the theatres 
preceding it. He may exaggerate the width of the new inner stage, his 'study’. 
Pretty certainly he sees it put to a more exclusive use than it is ever likely to have 
been. The question is not one of width or depth, or even, altogether, of lighting. 
(The present reviewer may on occasion have unduly stressed the poverty of this.) 
But it was from the outer stage, undoubtedly, that the actor could the better 
dominate his audience, that is the point; and he would be out upon it, as by 
instinct, whenever the business of the scene allowed. Important scenes were 
played on the 'apron’, as the outer stage became, until Garrick’s time or later 
Nor had the actor to choose between inner and outer stage. He could cross and 
recross the boundary as he wished. In fact, once the curtains were drawn back, 
there was no boundary. And probably the usual practice was to let the action- 
anchored, so to say, to the necessary properties upon the inner stage — spread as 
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far as it would upon the outer. It could be hauled back at need. But sometimes 
there would be no need; and the curtains could close, and the scene be finished in 
the less confined space. Actors of the rhetorical school hke a lot of elbow room. 
And if processions were involved, the outer stage would most certainly be used. 
Dpes Mr Adams really, as he suggests, see . .Portia with Morrocho, and both their 
trainee" entering on the inner stage, while those two imposing doors and some 
traversable yards of the outer were available for the processions? That Shylock 
and Antonio, supposed to be in Venice, had just gone ofi by them was, of course, 
of no consequence at all. He is inclined also, perhaps, to allow too much use to 
the upper stage, the ‘ chamber ’ as he names it. But in this he errs — ^if he dpes — 
in distinguished company. Dover Wilson has persuaded himself that important 
parts of the ‘ Ghost ’ scenes in Hamlet were played on the upper stage ; and whither 
that rash conviction may lead him in his diagnosis of the action of other plays 
one shudders to think. Here it is chiefly a question of sight; yet not of mere sight. 
What could the groundlings, or even people in the lowest gallery, effectively see 
of scenes played three feet back or more behind that masking balustrade, and of 
seated figures particularly? Make them, out, perhaps they could; but that is not 
enough. For scenes to be effective, especially if they are of emotional import, the 
actors of them must be able to dominate their audience. Juliet, leaning from her 
balcony, can do this. But Hamlet and the Ghost, or Cleopatra with the dying 
Antony — put them behind a Venetian shutter of a balustrade, and the actors 
might as well be acting in a cage. And taking sextant sights in inch scale models' 
wiU be no test of this dominance. A theatre is needed, and actors, and an audience 
too. Well, as a reward for his book, Mr Adams certainly deserves that such a 
laboratory be set up for him. He could work out his problems in it and demon- 
strate them to the pilgrims that would flock there. And he would find in it the 
means of checking the development of many small errors. 

For instance, he makes one assumption which, though perhaps generally correct, 
may yet be very misleading. He says that . .it was the habit of Elizabethan 
dramatists to accept the equipment of their stage rather literally and to refer to 
that equipment in dialogue No doubt they would when it suited them to do so. 
But if it didn’t they wouldn’t. 'Here, stand behind this bulk’, says lago to 
Roderigo; and we suppose, and probably rightly, that some piece of the stage’s 
furnishing was as like to a real bulk as made no difierence; and there is need for 
something of the sort.^ But it will be risky to argue from this that, in Bichard II, 
Bolingbroke’s '...while here we march Upon the grassy carpet of this plain’ 
imphes a stage strewn with rushes — especially since, a hundred lines or so later, 
it becomes the base court of the castle. Allusions of this sort are as likely to be 
made in terms of the fiction itself as of the stage on which it is being acted, and 
possibly likelier. To go^ no further than Shakespeare, we usually take it that the 
principal tavern scene in Henry IV, Part I, is meant to be played upon the inner 
stage because this seems to be the most convenient thing to do. For comings and 
goings the references are merely to a Nobleman or to the Watch being 'at door’, 
or to letting them 'in’. But at the Boar’s Head in Part II these are aU to 'up’ 
and 'down’. 'Ancient Pistol’s below’, and it is 'Call him up, drawer’, and, later, 
'Thrust- him downstairs’ — ^three or four times repeated, this. Are we therefore to 
conclude that the scene,^ 426 lines long, was played behind a balustrade upon the 
upper stage? Is it not likelier that the insistence on the up and down belongs to 
the fiction? ^ Falstaff ’s carouse with Mistress Doll is a private one, and will suitably 
have place in some room upstairs, the Dolphin chamber or another. The audience 
^ would be sensible of this. The up and down, in fact, tends to show rather that 
the lower stage was used, and that therefore an upstairs room had to be specifically 
sugg^ted in the dialogue. 

There might well be a tendency — for a time at least — towards such 'realism’ 
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as this enlargement and enrichment of the stage would accommodate. Some plays 
would demand it, others, then, be written to exploit it. The process is not unknown 
to later times. Mr Crummies, we remember, insisted on the introduction of 'a real 
pump and two washing tubs ’ into the play that his new recruit was to write for 
him. (Mr Adams surmises that, somewhat similarly, Jupiter’s eagle from Cymbdme 
may have been borrowed for the Golden Age at the Red Bull.) But neither at the 
Globe nor at Blackfriars is it likely that the dramatist came to consider the stage 
structure as anything but a convenience to his play’s action, to serve one turn at 
one moment, and another the next.' He would avoid anomalies that brought 
unlikelihood into his own convention. But this was pretty wide and pretty loose. 
Audiences were biddable enough in the matter of make-believe, remained so for 
long, remain so still. And most certainly the study, the balcony, the windows, 
the chamber and the staircase never acquired, so to speak, rights of their own. 
Not till nineteenth- century ‘realism " came in was the scenery treated as an integral 
part of the play. ^ 

Mr Adams, then, is in continual danger — ^we all are — of being led astray by his 
own discoveries. He is tempted to build one conclusion on another, though the 
first is not firm. He shows that the designers of the Globe could widen their inner 
stage 'to twenty-three feet, at once concludes that they did, and sets something 
like a new stagecraft developing on that mere assumption. But there would be 
reasons enough — space needed for the drawn-back curtains for a simple one — for 
leaving a blank three or four feet on either side the opening. It is a minor matter, 
but consideration of it might have stopped him asserting so positively that all the 
‘Casket’ scenes in The Merchant of Venice were played wholly upon the inner 
stage — and so, incidentally, providing himself with the quite imaginary problem of 
the whereabouts of extra curtains to conceal the caskets. He, tells us that ‘ . .it is 
well established that Elizabethan actors spoke their lines at an average rate of 
twenty to the minute, a fact that. . . ’. But is it a fact? And if it were, could any 
such average, drawn from an entire drama and the whole body of its actors, be of 
the least use for the study of a particular scene in a particular play, performed, 
as it will have been, by particular actors too ? 

One could go on picking such holes in his work. But that would be an ungrateful 
task, which would obscure, moreover, its real utifity. For Mr Adams has set out 
to give us a detailed picture of the Globe Theatre and its mechanism, and has done 
so more comprehensively, we may suppose, than has ever been done before. And 
if the essentials are right, this alone should command our gratitude. With a tithe 
of his industry we can make the minor corrections ourselves. 

Hai^ley Gbanville-Bakkee 

New Yobk 


Dictionnaire des Instruments de Musique: Etude de Lexicologie. By Rowland 
Weight. London: Battley Bros., Queensgate Press, and The Author, ‘Wych- 
wood’, CoUinsfield, Evesham, Worcs. 1943. xiv-f 192 pp. 21^. 

Here is a very unexpected book — a book in the French language, by a British 
scholar, and published in Britain, and one covering a new field and covering it 
completely — a most painstakingly thorough piece of work which will be valued by 
(it is to be feared) a very small number of specialist readers,, though, no doubt, 
highly valued by them. It presents ‘the names, etymology, date of invention and 
description of all the instruments which figure in any French "text from the earliest 
times to the end of the XIXth century’, and one can readily accept its compiler’s 
claim that ‘ the vast field of French musical literature has been thoroughly searched ’ 
and that it ‘ gives an exhaustive classification of every known instrument Indeed, 
the claim is too modest, since not only ‘musical literature’ has been searched but 
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unmusical also, including ‘brevets d’invention' and voyages of discovery — the in- 
clusion of the latter resulting in the addition of dozens or hundreds of names that 
have really nothing to do with France or the French language— Indian, Turkish, 
Abyssinian, Javanese, Japanese, and what-not? (Even names that belong to a 
European language other than !l^enoh are included if they happen, on some one 
occasion, to have made a stray appearance ‘anywhere on a French page; this latter 
instance of the author’s conscientiousness, however, adds, in a way, to the useful- 
ness of the book, since if in German literature one comes across mention of a 
Hilmmelschen, or a Schellenbaum, one can turn to this French book with a very 
good chance of clearing up the mystery as to its nature.) 

Appended to th.e definition of every name is a dated and authenticated qudtation 
of the passage in which it fii'st appears — and sometimes this is followed by the 
quotation of several later passages also. 

Going over the two hundred highly detailed pages with a small-tooth comb one 
could, of course, find opportunities here and there for vanity at what one behoves 
to be one’s superior knowledge. MahiUon is quoted as ascribing the Inventionshorn 
to Wogel ‘vers 1780 whereas the term was used by Hampel in 1754. Cor de basset 
is hardly, as stated, derived from the Itafian Corno di bassetto, both the French 
and the Itafian names being, apparently, derived from the German Bassethorn, 
The derivation of the strange term Cor anglais is not yet so securely settled as the 
author implies, and even though the author explains to his satisfaction the ad- 
jective of the term he has still to explain the misleading substantive — ^the instru- 
ment not being, in fact, any sort of a horn. Then the Cor de Kent was not a 
‘trompette a clefs’ (that latter term being correctly defined under its own head 
later in the book), but a keyed-bugle. And ‘John Shere’, as the name of the 
inventor of the tunipg fork, should be ‘John Shore’ (d. 1752). Such disputable 
points as these, however, are of relatively small significance and one’s dominant 
feeling on putting down the book is one of admiration of a model of diligent 
application. May the author be thus rewarded, as in any more material way he 
scarcely can ! 

Percy A. Scholes 

Oxford 

Reflexive Verbs : Latin, Old French, Modern French. By Anna Granville Hatcher. 

{Johns Hopkim Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, XLrn.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Mifibrd. 1942. 213 pp. 

$1.25. 

This worjk is a syntactical and stylistic study of the use of the reflexive construc- 
tion, which is ‘ sampled ’ at three separate stages — Classical Latin, represented by 
Plautus, Cicero and Virgil; Old French of ‘the interval between the Eulalie and 
Chrestien de Troyes ’ ^ ; and Modern French, represented by some dozen volumes 
of prose fiction ranging from Flaubert to Montherlant. The comparison of these 
three systems is intended ‘to give, by superposition, a history in potential It 
can hardly be said that this purpose has been achieved. In the first place, the 
texts examined are insufficient in number and variety to give a complete picture 
of the language of their times. Many of the author’s general statements about the 
usage of, say, Old French,, though doubtless true of her particular texts, have no 
validity for other texts of the same period; to quote only one example, we are 
told that in Dresce, ^re, en ta fuirur {Cambr. Ps. vii, 6) ‘the reflexive would have 
involved a command that God get to his feet 1 ’ (p. 105) — ^whereas reference to the 
early psalters, or even to the dictionaries, would have shown that soi drecier and 

^ It is not stated which, of the O.Fr. texts moimments, five chansons de geste, the Eneas and 
listed on pp. 75 f. werfe exhaustively studied; the of Marie de France, 

those most frequently cited are, brides the early 
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soi esdrecier were regularly used in just such, contexts as this. What is still more 
serious, ' between Latin and Old French, between Old and Modern French, he vast 
reaches of territory unexplored, unexplained’ (p. 6). The inevitable consequence 
is that many of the historical explanations based on such limited data are incon- 
sistent with the evidence furnished by Late Latin, Old Proven9al (to say nothing 
of the other Romance languages), and French of other periods. 

The material is, in general, analysed and classified with inteUigence aad insight, 
though artificial devices are sometimes employed to bring different cases under 
one heading: ‘of both sequor and morior it is true. . .that the subject is entering 
into something greater than himself’ (p. 16). Confusion of thought is revealed by 
the repeated assertion that there has nowhere been any ‘weakening of reflexive 
force’, even in cases like s'effmyeTy and by obiter dicta such as ‘“border-line cases” 
serve precisely to indicate the location of the border-line’ (p. 30); and a similar 
confusion is responsible for several false analogies, as when, to corroborate the 
questionable explanation of me refero by gradum refero, a remark is quoted at 
second-hand from L6vy-Bruhl to the effect that the primitive mind identifies with 
the self not only the body but the shadow, the footprints, etc. (p. 69). 

The author deserves credit for recognizing (doubtless under the inspiration of 
Leo Spitzer, to whom the book is dedicated) that ‘poetry, laughter, fiction, as well 
as logic, analysis, and analogy, have proved to be creative factors in the develop- 
ment of the reflexive construction’ (p. 9) ; but it is an exaggeration to treat of the 
language of twelfth- century France as if it existed solely for the purpose of re- 
counting the exploits of epic heroes (pp. 125, 146, etc.). Miss Hatcher is aware of 
‘the danger of falling into a too “Vosslerian” animization of linguistics’ (p. 8) 
and. speaks slightingly of one of Yossler’s ‘lyrical interpretations’ (p. 124); yet 
she often rises to lyrical heights herself, and nothing could be more Vosslerian 
than the remark that the derivation of Rumanian a se uita ‘look, contemplate’ 
from se oblitare ‘affords an interesting commentary on the dreamy, easily en- 
raptured nature of this Eastern Romance people’ (p. 82). 

The fact is that Miss Hatcher is better endowed with imagination than with 
the technical equipment that was at least equally necessary for her task. She is 
insufficiently familiar with the principles and terminology of syntax in general;^ 
statements by grammarians and philologists from Gilles du Guez to Brunot, Lerch 
and Foulet are misinterpreted or misrepresented; there are blunders in etymology, 
in Old French morphology, even in the meanings of Old and Modern French words.^ 
It may be added that misprints, misquotations, wrong or missing references and 
similar slips are numerous ; there are well over a hundred in the 72 pages of the 
Old French section alone. 

The book will undoubtedly be of some service to future investigators as giving 
a complete analysis of the reflexive constructions to be found in certain texts, 
together with suggestions for several lines of enquiry; but the history of reflexive 
verbs in Latin and French remains to be written. 

T. B. W. Reid 

Manchester 


^ Tor instance, the expression ‘hypothetical 
activity’ is used with reference to constructions 
which have nothing hypothetical about them 
(pp. 86, 110, 112) ; the form il est levez (from lever 
intrans.) is described by the •meaningless term 
‘compound present’ (p. 129 etc.); the word 
‘dynamic’ is repeatedly used without ascertaiif- 
able significance. 

^ Thus reposer is derived from reponere (p. 91); 


poinent {Eneas 3657) is ascribed to (p. 77), 

and eslistrent {Willame 335) to eslaissier (p. 109); 
seoif, seoient are given as forms of the present of 
seoir (p. 142); cordoan and bresil {G. d'Angleterre 
2004) are apparently mistaken for place-names 
(p. 81) ; fie trouver in ‘ I’amorce d’une petite brancbe 
quis’etait trouvee prise dansl’aubier’ is rendered 
by ‘to discover one’s situation with a shock’ 
(p. 178), etc. 
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Des Vers de France. A Short History of French Literature. By L. A. Bisson. 

Harmondsworth (Mx.): Penguin Books. 1943. 140 and 160 pp. 9d. each. 
There is no lack of audacity in Mr Bisson’s apology for the French aesthetic. He. 
opens his ambiguously named anthology by quoting from Voltaire, 'Be toutes les 
nations polies la ndtre est la moins po6tique’, and foUows it up by the remark 
concerning ourselves that 'the suspiciously unanimous praise of French prose 
carries with it a low estimate, more often implied than expressed, of the quality 
of French poetry, of the imaginative and emotional depth of French literature’. 
There may be some to exclaim that Mr Bisson gives away half his case by admitting 
that the case of the opposition exists. They may call him to book, alleging that the 
reputation of French literature is not one to be questioned by civihzed person^, 
that there is a chorus of praise for it throughout all Europe^ that it is, as French 
scholars say, one of the resultats acquis of culture. All that may be so, but there 
is a problem, and Mr Bisson does well to face it with frankness. It is not so long 
ago that Swinburne’s praise of Victor Hugo — 

Thou art chief of us, and lord ; 
thy song is as a sword 

keen-edged and scented in the blade from flowers ; 
thou art lord and king — 

was scarcely less heretical than his song for Carrier of JSTantes. Matthew Arnold 
pleaded the case of France ; but a cause championed by Matthew Arnold is never 
more than half won. Saintsbury turned with immense gusto to the task, but his 
account was received with poHte scepticism on the other side of the Channel, where 
the Englishman’s claim to Hke what he likes was not admitted. Lytton Strachey, 
with a more elegant pen and a style poised between cynicism and dead earnest, 
was more fortunate ; Jae carried with him at least the cognoscenti. We have since 
gone to school on a large scale with French professors, and the doctrines of Lanson, 
Mornet and others are current coin; but to what extent do they convince the 
heart? Assent from the brain is easy enough, it is even inevitable; but does the 
conscience go along with it ? If it did, would there not be an inevitable impact 
of the English temperament upon the French material such as to create an opinion, 
valid as to substance, but marked by our own characteristics ? Who wiU assert 
that such an opinion exists? But without it assent is barren. 

It seems to us, therefore, that Mr Bisson has addressed himself to a large task, 
though the books are small enough to pass into any hand. It is well they should 
be small, since he must not allow prolix detail to obscure the essentials ; they are 
not to be deemed the less important. Concerning French verse, Mr Bisson’s case 
is that we have here 'a national habit, the characteristic utterance of a people 
disciplined in the art of words ’ : 

Where the English poet pours his emotion into the flood, the varying impulse of 
song, the French treads a more formal measure, keeps delicately to the mould within 

which he has chosen to work More complex and sensuous, French poetry subtly 

transposes the original inspiration, the primal experience; there intervene the comment 
of the highest civilized mind, the polished art. The English poet feels and suggests, 
the French defines and describes, in the precise word and the exact image; he shows 
a view of the world reflected as in a mirror, the English reveals it as in a vision. 

This is well and subtly said, but there may be some exaggeration in it both ways. 
Alexander Pope ‘defines and describes’. It is true that he almost lost for a while 
the name of poet, but never that of EngHshman. One may exaggerate the spon- 
taneity of Shelley ; he also was a master of the precise word precisely placed. On 
the other hand, we need no apprenticeship to some French verse: to Bernart de 
Vent adorn and Jofrd Rudel, to the chanson de toile, the rossignolet du bois fleuri, 
La Fironelle and La Pernette, Villon and Bonsard. There was already some distance 
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between us in the fourteenth century, when Englishmen declined the authorized 
leadership of Chaucer away from their native 'woodnotes wild’, but the gulf surely 
opened at a particular moment in history, with il gran rifiuto of Malherbe. Malherbe 
stripped the language of its extravagance, and certainly fitted it for the precise 
business of prose; but as for verse — ? The simpler, more precise vocabulary could 
be used with greater intensity; Eacineis unequalled in that. Still, we have heard 
for the last time the accents of 

Mignonne, aliens voir si la rose, 

and, without wearing a perruque, can we be glad to exchange this for 

Ta douleur, du Perier, sera done eternelle ? 

It is the singing note that seems to have become mute, until Hugo restored it in 
a strident tone. 

Mr Bisson’s choice of verses admirably exemplifies the distinctions made in his 
preface, and there can be no better quality in an anthology. Copyright difficulties 
have prevented the use of any poems by Hugo, who would have been difficult to 
fit quietly into this sequence, or by the Symbolists who advocated suggestion 
rather than definition. 

The main problem facing anyone who would write a Short History is one of 
exclusion. There are many methods. One may make a microphotograph of a larger 
volume, as two former Editors of this Review did for Spanish and Italian respec- 
tively. The result, however, is usually a forest of names, dates, titles, in small 
capitals, italic type, brackets — horresco refer ens — and .little space between for 
significant comment. Lytton Strachey followed the impressionistic way : he closed 
his eyes (we suppose) to all manuals and watched the forms and shadows as they 
came to his mind. They came with significance, at least for him. Mr Bisson has 
taken another short cut through the maze. He has excluded everything that does 
not come under, the head of ‘ creative art ’, on the one hand, and he has found for 
all the rest — drama, novel, philosophy, poetry — a single view-point: 

The characteristics of this literature have shown remarkably little variation from 
its beginnings to the present day. Prose and poetry, the drama and the novel reveal 
the same general features. The Frenchman sees life from an essentially realist and adult 
point of view, without illusion and without sentiment ; this vision of life is the stuff 
of his literature, expressed in language neat, precise, lucid, economical. Demonstration 
rather than persuasion has always been the function of a literature based on observa- 
tion rather than feeling. 

So there are a number of names not present.: Eenan, Sainte-Beuve, Michelet, 
Guizot, Saint-Simon, Sevigne, Froissart, Joinville, etc. Theirs was not ‘creative 
art’. But Boileau’s Art poetique is here, though wdth a special comment to deny 
that it created any of the effects popularly supposed to flow from it. If the Art 
poetique or even Le Lutrin is creative in any sense, would not the meaning of the 
term stretch so far as to cover him who told the exquisite tale of Gaston Phoebus’s 
devil? And if Froissart, why not Joinville? There is surely something fallacious, 
as well as unhistorical, in this conception of ‘ creative art ’ as restricted to those 
books which do no business. Prose was always full of business : to explain the wars 
of Greece and Asia, to delve into the causes of public disaster as a warning to 
statesmen, to denounce an aggressor or defend a client, to outline the basis of a 
sound education, to question received opinions. Eemove from Greek literature 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Xenophon, Socrates, and half the world’s 
motives for good writing are lost. We, too, should have lost our best prose if the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were afflicted with the ‘ creative ’ heresy, which 
in our own day is used to exclude from ‘literature’ aU. those well- written books 
which happen to have important subject-matter. Prose became an art in order 
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to do those things which Mr Bisson’s criterion seems to exclude : seems rather than 
does, since there is a fairly ample back-door into 'creative art’ which accommodates 
Descartes and Boileau if not Bergson and Taine. 

Still more debatable than these omissions are some of the generahzations — for 
instance, in much of the medieval section or in the discussion of Lamartine in 
terms of his jfirst manner only; such expressions of purely personal opinion as 
some of the remarks about Athalie, and misleading simplifications like the state- 
ment that Alceste belongs to the 'great tradition of the esprit gaulois' or that 
'once CorneiUe had found (in Le Cid) a formula that worked he stuck to it for 
the remainder of a long and successful career ’. But there is a great saving of space 
through the entire absence of those irrelevant biographical triviahties which Swell'', 
to the dimensions of volumes, literary histories no more substantial than this one. 
The text is admirably clear and uniform, giving an abundance of room for those 
things which have to be said. The author has time to sketch mental backgrounds, 
briefly and with tact and knowledge. No doubt much is due to Lanson’s example; 
but Mr Bisson’s manner is his own; it is always personal, fresh, and gently and 
humorously surprising. He has the gift of condensing a plot, a philosophy or the 
programme of a school, into a few clear sentences. Particularly successful resumes 
sum up the thought of Rabelais and Montaigne, the doctrines of Boileau, Romantic 
drama, the Gomedie Humaine and the style of Flaubert. These pages, and many 
others, should do the discerning reader a great service by giving him a lucid idea 
of French art and thought in a form happily free from the critical jargon that is 
so meaningless to aU but specialists. For JVh Bisson is not writing for beginners, 
but for intelligent general readers and for such experts as can for a moment put 
ofl the professional mantle of cavillation. When you have read a French classic 
or spent a fortnight cosily with an author, and as you are turning the experience 
over in your memory, then see what Mr Bisson has to say. It will be said in a 
companionable spirit, undogmaticaUy, but with ample knowledge and reflexion, 
and it will almost certainly begin a chain of new and attractive thoughts. 

L. W. Tancock and W. J. Entwistle 

London and Oxfobd 


Mithridate. By J, Racine. Edited by G. Rtjdlee. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 

1943. xlivrhl07 pp. 6<s. 

Racine is, even for Frenchmen, what is called un auteur difficile ; the true appre- 
ciation of a Racinian tragedy, as of a Mozart quartet, seems to require a special 
education. From this point of view. Professor Rudler’s edition of Mithridate will 
be generally welcome, for it is not only a scholarly piece of work which will no 
doubt be acknowledged as the standard edition of the'play, it is really an initiation 
into the art of Racine as a dramatist and as a poet, and a very helpful introduction 
to further study. 

Besides providing the information one would naturally look for, such as a 
precise account of the sources and historical background, the elucidation of the 
text, a complete list of variants, the explanation of the numerous words and 
phrases the meaning of which has altered in the course of time, Professor Rudler, 
in his very full Introduction, has concentrated his attention on those points which 
are the initial stumbling-blocks for most Enghsh students: Racine’s dramatic 
technique and his poetic diction.^ English students, with Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethans fresh in their minds, look for 'development’ of character and expect 
the Author to follow his people through a series of experiences. But the French 
dramatist, unable to ignore the unescapable hmitations of the stage, must focus 

Cf. J. Bailey, The Claims of Fremh Poetry (Constable), where the traditional English objec- 
tions are vividly stated. 
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•fche light upon one experience, one vital, dynamic conflict and the event’s leading, 
up to it. Every Racinian tragedy is the story of a moral or emotional crisis.^ 

It is therefore not surprising that one of the most valuable parts of Professor 
Rudler’s Introduction — besides his masterly elucidation of the historical facts — 
should be his searching and exhaustive probing into the minds and souls of the 
characters; this is carried further in the Commentary, by constant reference to 
the text, almost line by line, until every moment of the successive waves of feeling 
has been clearly revealed, and the characters stand before us, as it were, subli- 
mated, quintessentiahzed. 

- This psychological investigation has another mstructive result : it brings to light 
Racuie’s dramatic construction. The play is built up entirely from within, by* the 
workings of thoughts and motives, and not from without, by the weight of circum- 
stance. The seemingly complicated mechanism of actions and reactions is taken 
to pieces before us, scene by scene, and put together again until it appears quite 
simple. We can see the wheels going round. 

No less mstructive is Professor Rudler’s chapter on Racine’s poetic diction. 
Most English readers, for whom English blank verse 'has the myriad lights and 
motions of the sea’, are bored by the 'monotonous beat of the rhymed couplets’, 
the alternating breaks after the sixth and twelfth syllables, which reminded 
Walter Savage Landor of 'the handle of the village pump’. Professor Rudler’s 
Introduction should help to dispel such prejudices, or misunderstandings. He 
examines first Racine’s vocabulary and style; the vocabulary is of the simplest, 
free from neologisms or any kind of verbal jugglery (though not entirely free from 
the contamination of preciosite', but this belonged to the intellectual atmosphere 
of Racine’s day, as euphuism to that of Shakespeare’s). But the simplicity of 
his language — qui cotoie la prose, said Sainte-Beuve — ^is only equalled by its extra- 
ordinary power of suggestion, by the intensity of the visions or emotions it calls up. 
It is the very essence of Racine’s poetry to suggest a whole world of thought and 
beauty by the slenderest means. Turning to Racine’s versification, Professor Rudler 
lays stress on its musical quality : a line of verse is part of a musical phrase divided 
into rhythmical groups, and the words of which these are composed have not only 
a sense but a sound value, a mysterious power of evocation, of suggesting shades 
of thought or feeling. Racine had a keen ear for the sonority of vowels, especially 
when lengthened by a mute (ee, ele, erne, ie, ue) for the quantity of syllables, the 
alliterative possibilities of consonants, particularly fricatives, sibilants and dentals. 
Never had the subtle witchery of the sounds of speech been made to yield such 
exquisite eflects. These points are illustrated again and again in the Commentary 
(cf. p. 92). 

Altogether, this is a stimulating, inspiring study, containing in a small compass 
all that is needed to help our university students to an intelligent appreciation 
of the greatest of French dramatists. 


In Professor Rudler’s concluding words, 'Racine est plus qu’un maitre drama- 
turge, plus qu’un grand psychologue imaginatif, c’est un grand artiste, un grand 
poete.’ And may we be allowed to end this brief notice by saying that aU lovers of 
Racine will be grateful for this grand edition.^ H E B 


Oxford * 


' ^ In Ms interesting study of Racine, Mr Lytton 
Strachey has shown that, at the present day, it 
is the Racinian, and not the Shakespearian, con- 
ception that has survived : ‘ The method of 
Macbeth has been, as it were, absorbed by that 
of the modern novel; the method of Britannicus 
still rules the stage’ {Books aTid Characters, p. 8). 

® We have refrained from discussing the fa- 
miliar objection that the misfortunes of a Mithri- 
date are of no interest to a modern reader. This 


idea was expressed many years ago by Beau- 
marchais (‘Quel veritable interet puis-je prendre 
a la mort d’un tyran du P^lopon^se ou an sacrifice 
d’une jeune personne en Aulide? ’). It would rule 
out any play based on a remote period of history. 
Serious students do not need to be reminded that 
Racine, like Shakespeare before him, was not 
concerned so much with the historical as with the 
human interest of his characters. 
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JacqwesGazotte(Vll2-ll%2). By Edward Pease Shaw. CamMdge,Mass,: Harvard 
University Press; London: Humphry Milford. 1942. xH-136 pp. $1.50. 

Until the appearance of this volume, there had been only brief, fragmentary or 
incidental studies in French, and in English merely a few scattered passing re- 
ferences, to Jacques Gazette. Yet his worka were translated into various languages 
— his best-known Diable Amoureux is not by any means the only one to have 
appeared in English — and his influence on later writers, French, German, and 
En glish (though one may not agree with Mr Shaw as to 'Monk’ Lewis’s indebted- 
ness), also marks him as a figure, minor writer though he be, of considerable 
(albeit ephemeral) importance. But the works of Cazotte, though not without 
significance, are to-day of far less interest than his life, with its earlier labours 
and tribulations in Martinique, and its later comforts and dignity at Pierry, until 
the Revolution ended it, at the close of its seventy-third year, with a few tumul- 
tuous weeks and the guillotine. 

Mr Shaw’s work now brings together convenienfcly, from widely scattered partial 
monographs and studies, all the essential material, critical and historical, so far 
available on Gazette’s life and works ; it attempts to estimate Gazette’s significance 
as a writer, and is at least more judicious in its appraisal than were some of the 
early critics ; and it adds to the history of Gazette’s life its own very considerable 
special contributions from various MS. sources in the libraries and archives of 
Prance. The general organization of the volume into nineteen sections, varying in 
length from less than two and a half pages to well over a dozen, is not altogether 
happy: the vivid thread of Gazotte’s life, which runs through from the first page 
to the conclusion, is too often lost to sight (to be later rather awkwardly picked 
up again) in the shadow of intrusive sections about general matters (the Querelh 
Bouffom; the genre of the conte; Martinism; etc.) which should either have 
been fused more skilfully into the narrative, or else have been relegated to an 
appendix, summarized in a single short paragraph, or taken wholly for granted. 
Mr Shaw’s Titerary style is exceedingly unpretentious, indeed not always quite 
adequate; and a number of passages, in the main of minor importance, are open 
to criticism on other grounds. It is inaccurate to say, for example, that ilrmida’s 
beauty 'captured the bravest of the Ghristian warriors, including Godfrey’ (p. 59); 
and she was not the 'daughter’ but the niece of a magician. To state that 
'Polite society was so greatly influenced by the vogue of the fairy that courtiers 
and their ladies, assuming mythological names, attended fetes dressed as nymphs, 
satyrs, and gods ’ (p, 25) seems to confuse two separate traditions in the merveilleux. 
It is rash to accept at their face value descriptions of Gazotte’s household at 
Pierry (as on p, 77) for wliich the only source is 'Anna-Marie’: her Famille Cazotte 
is well known to contain its modicum — at least ! — of fiction, and when it can be 
checked by other accounts it frequently appears unreliable. Again, if the inter- 
esting statement (p. 56, n. 207) that "Le Lord Impromptu was translated into 
English and, in 1800, retranslated into French as Lisinor. . is correct, the Biblio- 
graphy of Cazotte (pp. 121-5) is defective: the only English version of Le Lord , . . 
which it records is that of 1928 (? ). 

There are, then, various points on which Mr Shaw’s statements and his judge- 
ments do not seem entirely acceptable. But he tells us himself that his volume 
'does not pretend to be an exhaustive critico-biographical study’; and in its 
modest way it performs a very useful function in calling attention to its str ikin gly 
vital subject. Jn the history of literature, Cazotte, though widely read in his day 
and not without influence on sundry later writers of several nations, has long 
since fallen into his place as inevitably second-rate. But his life, ^as a colonial 
administrator in the service of eighteenth- century France, as a provincial writer 
of conies in tiie popular tjrpes of the day, as a convinced and enthusiastic Martinist 
iUuminds and fSially as a victim, dauntless to the last, of the Revolution’s fanati- 
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cism and guillotine, has the double interest of being ' typical’ by its participation 
in so many of the century’s activities and movements, and at the same time 
exceptional, in the manner and degree of that participation. We may be very 
grateful for Mr Shaw’s preliminary spade-work in laying the foundations, as he 
has, for an ultimate definitive study of a figure so exceefingly interesting, and so 
very Httle kndwn, as J acques Cazotte. ’ 

W. Ll. Bullock 


Manohestbb 


ILa tradition Litteraire des Ideologues. By Emile Cailliet. Philadelphia: 

American Philosophical Society, Memoirs, vol. xix. 1943. 322 pp. $4. 

The word 'ideology’ has fallen on evil days. The dictionaries and histories of 
philosophy still assure us, indeed, that it means the science of ideas, but we all 
feel that it really appMes to the congeries of muddled ideas associated with 
Fascism and Nazism. And we execrate the word and shriek in our nightmare of 
war, 'A plague on all ideologies’. Were it not that the academic world still main- 
tains a healthy detachment from the transitory affairs of the political world, one 
might doubt whether Professor Cailliet had chosen the propitious moment to write 
a sympathetic book about ideology. But the name was bequeathed to him by a 
long and almost respectable tradition; and he is at considerable pains to demon- 
strate that the genuine article has no relation whatever with the ersatz abortion 
fathered by the Napoleons, Hitlers and Mussolinis of history. Condor cet himself, 
the recognized chief of the Ideological Group, was typical of it. Far from repre- 
senting political romanticism, i.e. a false, emotionaHzed ideology founded on a 
fanatical belief in progress, and expressed by revolutionary, totalitarian and 
imperialistic passions, he was politically a moderate, destined to fall a victim to 
the Bevolution, as were his followers to Napoleon. 

But Professor Cailhet’s principal preoccupation is less to restore ideology to the 
ranks of respectable philosophical systems than to establish its droit de cite in the 
literary tradition of France. He complains that hitherto, because of their scientific 
spirit, the ideologues have been regarded as the poor relations of French literature — 
rnere hangers-on of the philosophes and encyclopedistes, a missing link between 
eighteenth- century rationalism and nineteenth-century positivism. He has httle 
difficulty in persuading us of the hterary claims of such leading ideologues as 
Condorcet, Cabanis and Destutt de Tracy — ^we were already more than half con- 
vinced — but we are indebted to him for his revelations about La D4cade ^ilo- 
sophique, litteraire et politique, the principal organ of the Ideological Group, and 
the Mdmoires of the Moral and Pohtical Sciences course at the Institut National 
(1798-1804). The importance of the salons of Mme Helvetius, Mme de Condorcet, 
and others is weU brought out, and their role on the threshold of the nineteenth 
century is compared — with perhaps a httle pardonable hyperbole — to that of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet in the seventeenth century. Undoubtedly many notable 
works — e.g. of Helvetius and D’Holbach — are directly attributable to these salons. 
Such in the main is the hterary corpus upon which M. Cailhet bases his claim that 
the Ideologues should be advanced to a place of honour in the French hterary 
tradition; and it must be admitted that the case he makes out is good. Almost 
unnecessarily good, for in France, ever since technical subjects have been treated 
in the vernacular, scientific writers have shown as much respect for their mother 
tongue as the litterateurs. 

For many, the most interesting aspect of the book wih be the historical sketch 
of philosophical materiahsm with which M. Cailhet surrounds his main thesis. 
From Democritus to Zola, he parades before our somewhat undazzled eyes the 
long cortege of those brilliantly unenhghtened spirits whom (in the Pascahan 

20~2 
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'ideology’) ‘Dieu aveugle’. He shows a rationalistic and naturalistic stream of 
thought correcting and restraining, down the centuries, a Platonic metaphysics 
and an Aristotelian physics insufficiently ballasted with exact factual knowledge 
of the material world. In France, up to the end of the seventeenth century, the 
Aristotelian cosmology prevailed, but then tardily gave way before Baconian and 
Newtonian empiricism. Some of M. CaiUiet’s best pages are devoted to the extra- 
ordinary volte face that took place in French processes of thought between 1680 
and 1715; when the theocentrism of the seventeenth century was gradually sub- 
merged by the anthropocentrism of the eighteenth. Taking the eighteenth- century 
attitude to Pascal, and in particular Condorcet’s edition of the Pensees, a^ the 
touchstone, he shows how 'Condorcet juge Pascal de haut, en toute bonne foi ef 
en toute certitude, avec le droit que lui donnent cent ans de progr^s dans la 
culture de la raison.’ Certitude^ certitude! Here is an opportunity for some jesting 
Pilate. The truth is that Condorcet shared, with all the philosophes, encyclopedistes 
and ideologues, an unfortunately anti- Christian bias which is in no sense intrinsic 
to the rationalistic and naturalistic outlook, but which derives from the peculiar 
climate m which French rationalism developed. 

To students of modern French literature, M. CaiUiet’s study of Ideology’s legacy 
to Stendhal, and through Stendhal to Taine and the Naturalists, and so on to 
Barres and Proust, will be particularly useful and illuminating. They will also be 
intrigued by Professor Ohinard’s proposal, in his most admirable introduction to 
the book, to reclassify modern French writers according as they adhere more or 
less closely to monistic or dualistic conceptions of man and reality. M. Cailliet is 
not blind to the limitations of an ideology founded upon pure sensation; while 
respecting the ideologues’ own perspective as far as possible, he realizes it needs 
correction. 

Alors que des conceptions strictes du d6termiaisme de Fame hximaine cadraient 
parfaitement avec la conception newtonienne de Funivers, et la refl^taient en quelque 
sorte au fond de nous, qui songe encore de nos jours, dans le monde des savants dignes 
de ce nom, ^ d^fendre un m6canisme pur et simple ? . . . Le climat redevient favorable 
aux speculations religieuses. Cependant la critique biblique cesse d’etre Fapanage 
d’ex^getes pr^tendant ignorer les donnees dont Fenqueteur pur et simple n’a nulle 
perception directe. (pp. 281-2.) 

Thanks to these labours of the blind, the new metaphysics will be no less a science 
than physics; and biology, too, will have its psychological counterpart, no less 
scientific than itself, metabiology — ^the science of the complete creature. M. CailHet 
notes that the new physics — especially radio-activity, relativity and the quantum 
theory — ^is restoring to favour the dualistic outlook on the universe. He might 
have added that the new psychology, through its exploration of the subconscious, 
bids fair to restore to intellectual currency the long-discredited concept of innate 
ideas. 

M. Cailliet’s book does not make easy reading, but he has done everything con- 
ceivable to attenuate its difficulty. He has provided it with an excellent index, 
very full summaries at the head of each chapter, a white, opaque page with plenty 
of body, and good-sized black t3rpe. There is also a bibliography almost terrifying 
in its scope and completeness. On the production side, apart from a fair crop of 
misprints, the book is a triumph, and make a handsome, as well as a useful, 
addition to aU self-respecting libraries. 

F. T. H. Fletcheb 

Livbbboou 
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Adventures of a Literary Historian, A Collection of His Writings Presented to 
H. Carrington Lancaster. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1942. 
xxxi+392pp. $5. 

To celebrate Professor Carrington Lancaster’s sixtieth birthday a number of his 
friends and former students decided -to offer him a novel kind of Festschrift. 
Instead of the usual series of articles on subjects deemed to be interesting to the 
person honoured, they have compiled a selection of Lancaster’s own writings 
w]|.ich does him even greater honour and is perhaps more interesting to the world 
at large because of the glimpses it gives of the writer’s attractive personality. 

- The matter, some of which has not been published before, is sorted into two 
parts. Part I, Open to the Public, ranges from presidential addresses and public 
lectures and stirring war-time radio appeals to articles of a 'college magazine’ 
type and bits of humorous verse. Part II, For Scholars Only, reproduces articles 
in English and French var3dng in length from a few lines to many pages, and 
mostly in the held of seventeenth-century French drama which Professor Lancaster 
has made his own. But this division into popular and esoteric is not as rigid as it 
appears, for some of the addresses in the fost part are rich in scholarship and 
literary experience, whilst the more specialized articles, even notes on bibliogra- 
phical and philological points, show that blend of simplicity, unaffected erudition, 
modern outlook and dry humour familiar to readers of the monumental History 
of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century. Thanks to his abounding 
common sense and skilful but judicious use of present-day analogies Lancaster 
can breathe life into the dry bones of almost forgotten polemics, textual emenda- 
tions or small points of comparative literature. Moreover, he has two of the most 
valuable gifts of the critic : the open mind and freedom from that aggressiveness 
which thinks it a point of honour to ridicule those who hold other views. Even in. 
articles intended to refute the findings of others, Lancaster goes out of his way to 
show that he considers his adversaries fellow- workers to be respected and per- 
suaded rather than rivals to be crushed. Some use criticism for self-advertisement ; 
Lancaster uses it to help others to understand and appreciate. 

The book, which is admirably produced, also contains a biographical sketch by 
Louis Cons and a bibhography of Lancaster’s writings down to 1941. It is not 
only a graceful tribute to a popular teacher who has devoted his life to research, 
but valuable to scholars and first-rate entertainment. 

L. W. Tancock 

London 


Y ashington, ou La Liberte du Nouveau Monde. Tragddie en guatre actes ^ar Billardon 
de Sauvigny. Edited by Gilbert Chinabd, with the assistance of H. M. 
Barnes, Jr., J.-J. Demorest, R. K. Kellenberoer and E. E. E. Sarot. 
Princeton, N.J. : Princeton University Press; London: H. Milford. 1941. 
xli + 75pp, 21s. ^d. 

BiUardon de Sauvigny eked out a slender literary talent by being all things to all 
men. A ‘Philosophe’ who contrived to keep on good terms with the Church, he 
sought the protection of ladies of the highest birth but was said to supply poems 
to the orders of Mme du Barry. He provided none too delicate libretti for the 
lavish entertainments given by the Comte d’ Artois and was for many years mentor 
and literary advisor to Mme de Genlis. As a censor he took advantage of an 
absence of his colleague Suard to pass for publication a violent anonymous attack 
on Beaumarchais from his own pen. The Revolution found him fired with re- 
publican zeal and a commandant in the cavalerie nationale. In 1797, however, he 
thought it, expedient to bring out a tragedy in honour of Bonaparte. 
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It is not surprising, then, to find this man, in 1791, astutely echoing the en- 
thusiasm of all good patriots for Washington and the American revolution, and 
exploiting such analogies as could he found between the victorious struggle for 
freedom in the New World and the stiH uncertain struggle at home. As a work 
of art Vashington is so bad that it has the charm of a museum-piece. It flouts the 
rules of time and place, has a double action in order to bring in a ‘Cornelian’ 
heroine, the atmosphere is pseudo-Roman, the sentiments aU the stock themes of 
the Physiocrats and Rousseau, the scenes placed usually in a camp or senate-house 
where massed soldiers, citizens and senators, grouped in attitudes of patriotic 
fervour, applaud emphatic harangues about liberty and tyranny. All tlfis ds 
clothed in a reach-me-down garment made up of snippets of Corneille, Voltaire 
and revolutionary oratory. The play was produced in July, and Professor Chinard 
generously ascribes its withdrawal after two performances to the civil disturbances 
in Paris following the return of the royal family after the flight to Varennes. This 
is the first time since then that Vashington has been brought out from oblivion. 

In his well-documented introduction Professor Chinard makes no attempt to 
discover any literary merit in the play, though he is at some paius to throw on 
Sauvigny’s time-serving career as flattering a fight as possible. He points out, 
however, that the play is of considerable historical interest for Americans. It 
reflects the earliest phase of the Washington legend and portrays the American 
leader as the incarnation of all the civic virtues: strength, justice, clemency and 
incorruptibility. Sauvigny scarcely pretends to give a real picture of American 
conditions, but the birth of the U.S.A. is treated as part of the world-wide battle 
waged by the common min against privilege and exploitation, of which the French 
Revolution is another part. The historical inaccuracies of the play are in them- 
selves suggestive, the council scenes, for example, being clearly modelled upon the 
procedure of the AssembUe Constituante. There is a strangely modern flavour about 
the role given to the English, who are alleged to use such devices as the breaking 
of treaties, satellite armies, maltreatment of prisoners and internal corruption by 
fifth -column work. 

Like all Princeton books, this edition is sumptuously produced, and it contains 
some reproductions of interesting prints. One might have accepted the arbitrary 
spelling of the text with less hesitation had there been fewer misprints in the 
Introduction. 

L. W. Tancock 

Lokdon 


Petrarch and the Renaissance. By J. H. Whitpield. Oxford: Blackwell. 1943. 

170 pp. 125. 6c2. 

At the beginning of his De Visione Dei, Nicholas of Cusa mentions a self-portrait 
by Roger van der Weyden noticed by him in the Brussels town hall. What par- 
ticularly struck him in this picture was that whatever the angle from which it was 
being viewed, it kept gazing on the onlooker. V^at Nicholas employed as an image 
to explain the relationship between universal and individual being, might equally 
well be taken to illustrate Petrarch’s position towards Renaissance thought. For 
whatever be the manifestation of it we may be investigating, we cannot fail to 
detect some influence of Petrarch on it. 

Is i% possible to fix the beginnings of the Renaissance to Petrarch? This must 
remain a controversial point, depending very much also upon the definition of 
the I|^naissance we are prepared to accept. Whatever the case may be, one thing 
is nevertheless undeniable : his great influence on this movement. Predecessors in 
the various spheres of the Petrarchan outlook and activities were, it is true, to be 
found in medieval times. John of Safisbury, Lovato de Lovati, and Albertino 
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Mussato anticipated to some extent his classicism; the philosophers of the school of 
Chartres his Platonism; Benzo d’ Alessandria his conception of history. Petrarch’s 
contemporary Cola di Rienzo was also interested in archaeology, and dared to 
dismiss the 'infallible’ Aristotle as garrulator, thus arraying himself against tradi- 
tional thought. And yet, in spite of all this, Petrarch’s achievement stands quite 
unique in intellectual history. 

It is this achievement and its influence on the Renaissance that form the field 
of the book under review. After examining and refuting some old-fashioned inter- 
pietations of the Renaissance, the author proceeds with a survey of Petrarch’s 
thought and its significance. He considers his views on style and form, his political 
outlook, etc. , placing particular emphasis on his anxieties about the inculcation of 
virtue and the improvement of mankind. There is also a particularly competent 
analysis of Petrarch’s classicism chiefly brought out by an examination of the Africa; 
while his concern with life itself is also subjected to scrutiny. The study of life 
was indeed in the author’s view the mainspring of Petrarch’s humanism. 'He 
turns to Plautus as to Cicero, not to escape from fife into literature, but in order 
to pursue the examination of life.’ Having dealt with Petrarch’s intellectual 
outlook, Mr Whitfield switches over to later humanists. He surveys the relation 
between the thought of Petrarch and that of Coluccio Salutati, and Petrarchan 
influence on the principal fifteenth- century educationists. Particular stress is 
placed by him upon the practical side of Renaissance theories on education, and 
he rightly identifies the formation of citizenship as the goal of the new system. 
Dr Arnold’s 'Christian gentleman’ appears indeed remarkably close to the ideal 
of Vittorino da Peltre ! 

An entire chapter is dedicated to Valla, whose debt to Petrarch is pointed out. 
Even when VaUa departed from Petrarch, remarks Mr Whitfield, 'it is a departure 
by suppression of the negative elements in Petrarch and a logical development of 
the positive ones ’. The formidable figure of the exposer of the Donatio Constantini 
and his significance are well characterized.^ Equally good is the essay on Leon 
Battista Alberti with which the book is concluded, and which shows inter alia 
how Alberti’s 'logical progression from Petrarch represents the impact of humanism 
on the practical mind of the Florentine merchant class’. 

Mr Whitfield’s book has undoubted value as a contribution to Renaissance 
studies. Well written and well thought out, it combines clear reasoning with 
felicitous expression. Several excellent parallels, mostly drawn from Montaigne 
and Voltaire, help to bring out more sharply the salient features of the Petrarchan 
thought and moods, the significance of which is presented with clarity and under- 
standing. Here is in fact a book which I would hke to recommend not only to 
those interested in the subject, but also to anyone wishing to learn more about 
the history of ideas. To scholars it may perhaps prove in some ways disappointing. 
All the discussion on nineteenth- century views on the Renaissance might have 
been omitted with some advantage, as the theories in question had been already 
criticized and revised over and over again long ago. Moreover, several publications 
on the Renaissance of fundamental importance have been entirely ignored. There 
is no mention, for instance, of the extremely important studies by Konrad Bur dach, 
Walther Goetz, and Ernst Cassirer, 'e degli altri mi taccio\ Perhaps the line of 
demarcation between Middle Ages and Renaissance has been drawn too sharply. 
As a matter of fact, compromise between the two rival approaches to culture con- 
tinued for long, this being occasionally obvious even in the activities of such typical 
humanists as Poggio, Pomponio Leto, or Valla. A word of criticism should also be 
uttered in connexion with some of the texts used. The masterly and definitive 

^ For the Renaissance attitude towards habilitation of Epicurus and his Theory of Pleasure 
Epicurus which is examined in connection with in the Early Renaissance,’ Studies in Philology, 
Valla see now also X>. Cameron Allen, ‘The Re- xli (1944), 1-15. 
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editions of the Famigliari by Vittorio Rossi and the Africa by Nicola Festa are 
passed over in favour of older and less satisfactory ones. According to the bibho- 
graphy the text of Cicero used was printed in 1534, while Rossi's il Quattrocento 
is referred to in the first edition of 1898, and not in the revised and up-to-date 
issue of 1933.^ 

Finally, there are also some minor points I feel obHged to query. Space 
compels me, however, only to deal with very few here. The view of the Papacy 
during the later Middle Ages (p. 15) might have been acceptable half a century 
ago, but must be. considerably revised now in the light of twentieth- century i;e- 
search on papal history and administration. Did Dante really damn the sin of 
curiosity in Ulysses (p. 33)? I very much doubt it. Petrarch was not the'^is- 
coverer of Quintilian’s Institutes (p. 109). Part of this treatise was known during 
fhe Middle Ages ; as for “the complete work, this was only brought to light inde- 
pendently by Poggio and Nicholas of Clemanges after Petrarch’s death. Again, 
Valla can hardly have been one of the first to hold a chair of rhetoric and eloquence 
as it is stated (p. 121 ), since the teaching of these subjects was very much developed 
in medieval universities, where it formed an important part of the arts curriculum. 

Despite the above strictures, I would like to end with a note of praise for 
Mr Whitfield’s generally valuable book. Particularly since it seems to me that 
he has succeeded in delineating that 'elusive spirit of the Renaissance which 
was so happily characterized in the advice in Cennino Cennini’s Lihro delV arte: 
‘ attendi, che la piic perfetta guida che possa avere e migliore direzione, si ^ la trionfal 
via del ritrarre dei naturaW. 

R. Weiss 

London 

Orthography, Phonology and Word Study of the 'Leal Oonselheiro\ By Kimberley 
S. Roberts. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1943. viii-f58 pp. 
Morphology and Syntax of the 'Leal Conselheiro\ By Harold J. Russo. Phila- 
delphia : University of Pennsylvania. 1943. xi-f72pp. 

In these two dissertations we have excellent studies of a fascinating subject of the 
greatest importance — the Leal Gonselheiro written by King Edward of Portugal in 
the first half of the fifteenth century, of which there only exists one manuscript 
at the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

The work of Mr Roberts needs but little revision in order [a) to correct a few 
spelling and accentuation errors in Modern Portuguese ; [h) to regularize his method 
in giving the equivalent; (c) to give ‘fermento’ and ‘covedo’, 'covado’ for 'for- 
mento’ and ^couodo’ in preference to 'grao’, ‘semente’ and 'cubito’; {d) m eases 
like ‘c 6 pe 9 o’ to maintain the form 'compe 9 o’ wrongly substituted by Roquette 
for 'come 9 o’^; (e) to supplement the meaning of cases like 'falicimento’ and 
‘manhas’ by adding 'erro’ and ‘qualidades’. I cannot agree with Mr Roberts 
when he says that 'suydade’ is probably a misspelling of ‘sujidade’, for Kong 
Edward made it very clear that it is ^saudade’. This is, by the way, one of the 
most interesting points in the work. 

For Mr Russo, Edng Edward ‘is a purist’, and because of that he sees faulty 
agreement in the verb in sentences like . .cadahuu denos husamos’. Cases such 
as this® and ‘ . .as cousas tenho scriptas’® merely show Latin influence on the 
Portuguese didactic prose of the period. Sometimes King Edward goes so far as 
to wish to bring the Portuguese sentence within Latin syntax.^ 

^ I seizie this opportunity to draw attention to ® See {a) Ghrestomatia Archaica, (6) Digressbes 

a recent work on Petrarch of fundamental im- Lexicoldgicas, by J. J. Nimes. 
portataee, 0- Calcaterra, NeMa selm del Pebrurca ^ See L%0es de Litemtura Portuguesa. J^poca 
(Bologna, 1942). Medieval, by M. E, Lapa. 

•See Leal Comdheiro, pd. org. by J. M. Piel. 
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In ' . . . tn homem sem saber aqueHo que semeas nom sera uiuyficado ’ and 
^ . .muytos mancebos fara’ there is no faulty agreement in the verb. In the first 
case, the sentence should be read with commas after 'tu^ and 'saber’ (Insipiens, 
tu quod seminas. . In the second case, the subject of 'fara’ is ‘que’ referred 
to'tanto’. 

After making these brief suggestions with the sole intention of showing the 
great interest of these two treatises the reviewer would like, as a Portuguese, to 
thank Mr Russo and Mr Roberts for their valuable studies of a most important 
wrk of a great Portuguese king for so long not easily accessible to scholars. 

J. B. Sabino Costa 

Livebpool 


The Road to Eel. By Hilda Rodeeick Ellis. Cambridge: University Press. 

1943. viii + 208 pp. 125, 6<^. 

The name suggests a more limited study than in fact appears in this book, but is 
justified inasmuch as the purpose is to estabhsh for Scandinavia pre-Christian 
belief in a realm of the dead and a journey to it. To that end archaeological and 
literary evidence is e:xamined in chapters i and ii, and the conclusion reached leads 
naturally to the subjects of the succeeding chapters, conceptions of a future fife, 
the cult of the dead, the soul, necromancy and the journey itself. 

The archaeological evidence gives good grounds for assumption of survival in 
some sense; the idea of a journey based on ship-burial is much more doubtful. 
Admittedly Scandinavian practice in disposal of the dead was very complex. 
Cremation had lasted a thousand years before the introduction of Christianity 
and continued afterwards, and it is not credible that the associated beliefs were 
the same in the later as in the earlier period. This book, however, is concerned 
with the heathen centuries before the introduction of Christianity. Just then the 
burial customs, and inferentially beliefs, had been profoundly modified by contact 
with Roman civilization. Miss Ellis does not inquire what amongst these was 
general Teutonic and what specifically Scandinavian, which is unfortunate, for it 
touches the problem closely. The Scandinavian countries w^ere remote, and we 
should expect and we find, abundantly illustrated, survivals of barbarous practices 
and beliefs, e.g. a persistent tradition of human sacrifice, traces of suttee, fertility 
cults with sacrifice of kings to ensure fertility, marriage with the god, sympathetic 
magic, shape- changing, and in general an animistic stage in religion. The attempt 
to reconcile these -with higher beliefs is idle. The high gods came late to Scandinavia, 
are restricted locally, and as it seems, socially, and it looks as if we had an overlay 
on an ardmism which persisted and left its marks on the gods themselves. The 
real beliefs are related to the grave-mound and its occupants, the external soul, 
elves, landvcBttir, dying into the hills, ancestor worship, practices Hke the death 
meal and other rites affecting the dead. AU these are adequately set forth and 
documented in this study. 

Archaeology gives us facts, but the grave furniture has no voice except what 
we give it; cult too, modified it may be by passage of time, gives us facts; but 
explanations of either in literary records can claim validity only for the period of 
the record, or at best a Httle earlier. The belief that the soul of the dead was 
carried off to Odin in the flame and smoke of the funeral pyre is interesting, but 
vahd only for the late date at which we find it, and no more illuminating for early 
beliefs than the absurd explanation of naglfar, ‘the ship of the dead’, in Snorri’s 
Edda, based on a false etymology. It is unfortunate that the fiterary evidence is 
so late and so predominantly Icelandib. Heathen or not, it dates from a time when 
external contacts were intimate and important. One consequence is that these 
Scandinavian accounts cannot profitably be discussed in isolation. The author is 
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alive to this (in places), but in practice ignores it. The value of the work accordingly 
lies in the collection of references in Scandinavian literature bearing on the subject, 
and it is fair to add that the author is modest in the statement of her aims and 
conclusions and does not claim to do more than sift the available evidence there, 
Ho clear the ground’ and see if ‘any consistent body of pre-Christian ideas about 
life after death ’ may emerge. It is convenient to have it so collected even if most 
is well known, and it would have been sthl more convenient if more fully indexed 
so that references to particular rites, beliefs and the like could be found imnup- 
diately. S 

One criticism is unavoidable. The author is entitled to employ the later Iceland-, 
instead of the normalized, spelling — ^NjorSr, Ragnardkr, FostbrseSra — and to prinf' 
names in the nominative — Hrappr, Freyr — ^but she should have been consistent. 
Why then Olaf Pai or Balder? In these and other Norse forms irritating errors 
occur in considerable numbers, due (as it seems) to carelessness in correction of 
the proofs. Typical examples, all on p. 86, are Nidhoggr, ilndirdjup (correctly on 
p. 175), Gimli. The names of Odin’s wolves were Geri and Freki, not Gera, Freka 
(p. 68), and while it is permissible to write Ragnarokr, it must not be rendered 
‘the doom of the gods’ which (in her speUing) is Ragnarok. Finally, there are 
numerous forms where the necessary accent is omitted, e.g. Noatun (p. 45), 
T»orhallr (p. 117), and especially in the index, i>rebiwti/Vafprv^nismdl, and in the 
citation of sagas, HavarSs, HjalmSers, Ljosvetninga, Oldfs, Pordar, Viga-Olums, 
Other words in the index show that these are not deliberate. 

R. Gibvah 

Glasgow 


SHORT NOTICES 

Behind the issue of a further volume of Work in Progress {Work in Progress 1942 
in the Modern Humanities, Bulletin No. 20 A. Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation. May, 1942. xiv + 314 pp.) there is a record of real enthusiasm, organizing 
ability, and industry, on the part of its editor. Dr James M. Osborn and his 
co-editor, Miss Patricia Withner. Nothing could give stronger evidence of the value 
of this publication, which we have owed to Dr Osborn since 1939, than its con- 
tinued appearance during the crisis of a world war, and nothing could be more 
striking than the volume of ‘Work’ stiU ‘in Progress’ despite concentration of 
national resources upon the war effort. It is true, as Dr Osborn remarks in his 
preface, that Work in Progress 1942 deals almost exclusively with work in North 
America, for good reason. But even so, the record is impressive and all-embracing. 
And there is evidence of the practicality of the record in the preliminary ‘ Report 
on Work completed or discontinued since 1939’ (pp, vii-xiv). It is grievous to 
cohsider how large will be the field of ‘Work discontinued’ by young scholars 
whose life has been abruptly turned into other channels, many never to return. 

It is to be hoped that in due course the section on Slavonic Studies will be greatly 
enlarged by direct contact with the active and fruitful work going on in Russian 
universities, not least in the field of linguistic studies. 

I have noted only one misprint. On p. iv, for ‘Edert’ read ‘Eilert’. 

C. J. SissoK 

London 

The promoters of an artificial language based upon living English will not be able 
to ignore G. M. Young’s brief pamphlet on Basic (S.P.E. Tract, lxii. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1943. 14 pp. la. 6d.), which is a masterpiece of critical exposi- 
tion, holding its reader’s attention/rom beginning to end. With urbanity and wit, 
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with ease and precision, the author proceeds from the general to the particular, 
from the formulation of the problem to the marshalling of the evidence, and from 
the weighing of the evidence to the statement of the verdict. That verdict is un- 
favourable. Basic is 'bad speech’ (p. 44). No mention is made of the laudable 
motives prompting some men of good wiU to support it, and very little is said 
about the extravagant claims made for it by its advertisers. Having been so 
delightfully entertained for half an hour, the reader of this paper is in a position 
tOj assess the vahdity of those claims for himself. There is one interesting point of 
Mguistic theory on which we do not find ourselves in complete agreement with 
tl ig a uthor. Is it 'generally admitted’ (p. 35) that 'the advance of the noun at 
rhe expense of the verb is a sign of- linguistic decay ’ ? Are growth and decay in 
language really demonstrable? Languages change with the needs of those who 
speak them. In Vedic Sanskrit, Greek and Old Church Slavonic, as compared 
with modern Enghsh, substantival forms preponderated. Were those languages 
less advanced on that account? Is present-day English in every resjpect more 
advanced than that Indo-European from which it has sprung ? In his main asser- 
tion the author is justified. From Indo-European to Primitive Germanic, and yet 
more from Germanic to English, verbal forms have continued to develop at the 
expense of the substantival (noun-pronoun-adjective-participle), so that now the 
verb and the verbal phrase are truly ‘the mainstays of our tongue’ (p. 41) which, 
'with their extraordinary range of syntactical manipulation, are the centre and 
strength of the language’ (p. 43). Towards the close of his long life Robert Bridges 
became more and more obsessed with the problem of a universal language. It is 
therefore fitting that this essay should now appear in the pubh* cations of that 
Society of which he was the founder. 

Simeon Potter 


Southampton 


The twenty-eighth volume of Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1943. 83 pp. Is. M.) has been collected 
by Dr R. W. Chapman, and in every way maintains the reputation of the series. 
Mr N. R. Ker opens with a paper on ‘Aldred the Scribe’, arguing that he was 
Aldred the Provost and that he wrote both the gloss to the Durham Ritual and 
that to the Lindisfarne Gospels, the difierences noted by Skeat being due to 
Aldred’s attempt to make his script worthy of the nobler manuscript. Mr J, A. 
Chapman writes of Shakespeare’s Sonnets as 'Marching Song’ — poetry known by 
heart and repeated while tramping the country roads so that one lives close to 
it and measures it against the life one sees. Mr E. M. W. TiUyard discusses 'The 
Action of Comus’, showing how the additions in the 1637 version reveal a change 
in Milton’s intention and settle the debate between Comus and the Lady. Dr L. E. 
Powell adds to the canon of Dr Johnson’s writings the Preface to the first Index 
to the Gentleman's Magazine^ which he reprints. In 'Harmonious Jones’ Mr R. M. 
Hewitt 'rescues’ Sir WiUiam Jones from the philologists by recalling his fame as 
a translator of Eastern poetry and showing how he ' altered our whole conception 
of the Eastern world’. Dr E. Page contributes an interpretation of Balder Dead^ 
urging the probability that Arnold ' had at least the fortunes and the future of 
Christianity in his mind when he wrote’. A sympathetic study of 'The Love 
Poetry of Thomas Hardy’ by Mr V. H. Collins completes the volume. 


London 


Winifred Husbands 


It is a pity that a young scholar on the look-out for a 'research problem’ should 
be directed, apparently on account of the mere availability of a somewhat rare 
book, into a field as ungrateful as that treated in G. D. Hocking’s A study of the 
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Tragoediae Sacrae of Father Caussin, 1583-1651 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press; London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 1943. 74 pp. $1.25. English 
price not stated). It is perhaps an even greater pity that the study, once performed 
as a training exercise, should swell the Mst of books to whose making there is no 
end, rather than enshrine its few really valuable findings in a brief and useful 
article. 

The chapter on Caussin’s life has a little new material ; that on the school theatre 
adds nothing to work done already by such writers as Gofflot and Boysse. The 
analyses of the plays themselves and of their structure conscientiously reveal 
nothing more attractive or important than a pious and enthusiastic Jesuit 
fessor writing rhetorical Latin tragedies for his pupils : plays of moral rather than 
dramatic preoccupation, lacking action, characterization, in a word, sense of 
'theatre", ignoring or neglecting the unities (not in itself necessarily a bad thing) 
and violating the bienseances in horrific manner. The study of sources and of later 
plays which are identical with or similar to Caussin’s is superficial and adds nothing 
of importance to what was already recorded elsewhere. 

Prom the bibliography one misses Loukowitch’s Evolution de la tragMie reli- 
gieuse classique en France and (d promos of the German’s translation of the Felicitas) 
P. W. Wentzlafi-Eggebert’s Dichtung und Sprdche des jungen Qryphius (Berlin, 
de Gruyter, 1936). There are a few misprints (e.g. p. 12, n. 6: Mgypiorum), while 
inconsistent notation (e.g. p. 24: II Kings 25; p. 27: 11 Kings xxv) may be 
misleading. 

I can honestly recommend this volume, in which one neither finds nor ought 
perhaps to expect unusual profundity or unusual breadth of treatment, only to 
the most ardent students of the obscure minutiae of the religious school theatre 
of the seventeenth century, 

H. W. La\vton 

SoXJf'HAJVIPTON 

As compact, pleasant and easy to handle as previous volumes in this series (and 
not least the Manon Lescaut which the late Miss Mysie Robertson saw happily 
launched shortly before her death), Mr P. A. Taylor’s edition of Voltaire’s Lettres 
Philosophiqites (Oxford: Blackwell. 1943. xxxii + 184 pp. Ss.) has qualities of 
its own. At a time when there is a natural fresh demand for handy editions of 
Voltaire’s writings, this volume should be appreciated by the general public as 
well as the student. It is scholarly; it is lucid; above all, it is practical. 

Pull acknowledgement is made in the Introduction to the 'indispensable work 
of Voltaire scholarship " performed by the late Gustave Lanson, and Mr Taylor 
follows Lanson in accepting Jore’s as the authentic text, but his edition 'ha^ no 
interest in perpetuating as Lanson does Jore’s chaotic spelling’ and further corrects 
a number of misprints, while indicating in the Variants every departure from 
Jore’s text. This accomplishment alone would render the Lettres more accessible 
to the reader than in Lanson, encumbered as that masterly edition must inevitably 
appear to the non-specialist by the wealth of collated detail which Mr Taylor has 
simplified by scrupulous selection. 

The Introduction also meets objections occasionally raised by those English 
students (all too few) in seminars who are sufficiently well-acquainted with the 
institutions of their own country to question Voltaire’s interpretation of them. 
Similarly in his Notes Mr Taylor bears -clearly in mind the advantages or limita- 
tions of the English reader, as for example when he carefuUy explains Cartesian 
principles (Letter xrv), but takes the short cut to explaining Letter xvi by a 
comprehensive reference to Pemberton. And how refreshing to find a note like 

this (Letter xvni): 'Voltaire’s argument, if 1 understand it, is as follows ’ 

Oh, si sic omnes 1 
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There are a few omissions. Even in a 'Select’ Bibliography one would hope to 
find mention of the edition by Raymond Naves which superseded that of Labroue, 
or of the bibliographical study by A. Lantoine, quotations from which might have 
enlivened Mr Taylor’s account of the publication and condemnation of the Lettres. 
But this is a matter of personal taste. The edition is admirable. 

' H. Temple Patteesoi?' 

Leicester 

T^e first English translation of GuSmundar Saga {The Life of Oudmund the Good, 
Lf^op of Holar. Translated from the original Icelandic sources by Gr. Turville- 
iwe and E. S. Olszewska. The Viking Society for Northern Research. 1942. 
xxviii + 114 pp. 65 .) is complete except for the omission of 'certain annalistic and 
genealogical sections and passages not essential to the main theme’. The places of 
the omissions are unfortunately not noted by asterisks or any other such device. 
The translation itself is plain and straightforward, and is preceded by a useful 
Preface on the history of Christianity in Iceland up to the time of Bishop Gudmund, 
and by Introductory Notes on Gudmund himself, the great Icelandic families, and 
the three Lives of Gudmund. 

Edith C. Batho 

London 

Mr H. George Frank’s book, Holland Afloat (London: Netherlands Publishing 
Company. 2nd edition, 1943. 176 pp. IO 5 . M.}, was written as a tribute to the 
Royal Butch Navy. The author has tried to do two things — ^to teU the story of 
Holland’s Navy in the present war, and, as a background, to sketch in Holland’s 
great maritime past. He succeeds admirably in his first aim, but in his second he 
adopts a kinematic technique which is hardly successful. We are whirled about 
from century to century and cannot help complaining that our dizziness could have 
been avoided if the author had constructed his book on more humdrum but at any 
rate more logical lines. The author’s subject is exciting enough to provoke interest 
without resort to tricks, and he usually shows himself able to teU a good story well. 
There are some errors and some doubtful judgments. ' Wolsey’s campaign against 
the Plymouth Brethren’ (p. 145) is a curious slip, and few would agree that 
William III was Louis XIV’s 'greatest and most dangerous and most successful 
enemy’. But in a book of this kind such faults are pardonable, and the author may 
well plead in extenuation the value of his account of the work done by Butch sailors 
of the present. The book is well-produced, and there are excellent illustrations. 

S. H. F, Johnston 


Aberystwyth 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 
January — March 1944 

(Date of Scandinavian and Swiss publications, unless otherwise stated, 1943) 

With the collaboration of Pamela Gradon (English), R. J. McCleak 
and C. Baiee (German and Scandinavian) 

GENERAL 

Bodmer, F., The Loom of Language: A Guide to Foreign Languages for the 
Home-Student. London, Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

Brady, C,, The Legends of Ermanaric. Cahfornia and Cambridge Univ. Presses. 
18s. 

Brondal, V., Praepositionernes Theori. Indledning til en rationel Betydningslaere. 
Copenhagen, Munksgaard. 1941. Kh. 6. 

Jeskebsen, O., Efficiency in Linguistic Change. Copenhagen, Munksgaard. 1941. 
Kr. 4.50. 

Pedersen, H., Tocharisch vom Gesichtspunkt der indo-europffischen Sprach- 
vergleichung. Copenhagen, Munksgaard. 1942. Kr. 17. 

Pike, K., Phonetics — A critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory and a Technic for 
the Practical Description of Sounds. Michigan and Oxford Univ. Presses. 

Rast, J., Drama und Spielfilm — ein© Studie. (Diss. Freiburg, Schweiz.) Olten, 
Walter. 1942. Swiss fr. 6.20. 

Sache, Ort und Wort — (Festschrift) Jakob Jud zum 60. Geburtstag, 12. Januar 
1942 ( = Romanica Helvetica, series linguistica vol. 20). Geneva (Droz) and 
Zurich (Rentsch). Swiss fr. 60. 

Schweizerische Sprachforschung, hrsg. von der Schweiz. Landesbibliothek, mit 
Beitragen der Professoren K. Jaberg, H. Baumgartner, R. Hotzenkocherle 
und Dr A. Schorta und einem bibliographischen Katalog. Bern, Lang. 
Swiss fr. 6. 

Shoemaker, F., Aesthetic Experience and the Humanities: Modern Ideas of 
Aesthetic Experience in the Reading of World Literature. Columbia and 
Oxford Univ. Presses. 17^. 6d. 

Simmons, E. J., An Outline of Modern Russian Literature (1880--1940). Cornell 
and Oxford Univ. Presses. 6^. 

Singer, S., Die Sprichworter des Mittelalters. Bd. i. (Von den Anfangen bis ins 
12, Jahrhundert.) Bern, Lang. Swiss fr. 12. 


General. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Maissen, a., Werkzeuge und Arbeitsmethoden des Holzhandwerks in romanisch 
Biinden. Die sachlichen Grundlagen einer Berufssprache. ( = Romanica 
Helvetica, series linguistica vol. 17.) Geneva (Droz) and Zurich (Rentsch). 
Swiss fr. 32. 

SOHETJERMEIER, P., Bauemwerk in Italien, der italienischen und ratoromanischen 
Schweiz. Eine sprach- und sachkundliche Darstellung landwirtschafbl. 
Arbeiten und Cerate. Zurich, Rentsch. Swiss fr. 48, 

Italian. 


Kjiistblleb, P. O., The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, trans. into English by 
V. Conant. Columbia and Oxford Univ. Presses. 30^. 

Spamsh., 

Casaldxjero, j., Vida y Obra de Galdos, 1843-1920. Buenos Aires: Losada. $2.00. 
Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1941, ed. by M. Burgin. Harvard and 
Oxford Univ. Presses. 22^. 6d. 
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Portuguese. 

Da Cunha, E., Rebellion in the Baeklands, trans. from ‘Os Sertoes’ by S. Putnam. 

Chicago and Cambridge Univ. Presses. 305. 

Sten, H., Les particularites de la langue portngaise. Copenhagen, Mxmksgaard. 
Kr. 9. 

French. 

Beneit, La Vie de Thomas Becket, ed. by B. Schlyter (] 6 l 7 udes Romanes de Lund, 
iv). Lund, Gleerup; Copenhagen, Mimksgaard. 1941. 8 Sw. kr. 

Cailliet, E., The Clue to Pascal. Philadelphia, Westminster Press. $2.00. 
Claudel, P., L’Annonce faite k Marie, ed. by A. L. Sells and C. M. Girdlestone. 
Cambridge, Univ. Press. 5s, 

(Feuillerat.) Essays in Honor of Albert Eeuillerat, ed. by H. Peyre. Yale and 
Oxford IJniv. Presses. 165 . 6d, 

Leconte de Lisle, Poemes choisis, ed. by E. Eggli. Manchester, Univ. Press. 
55. 6d. 

Racine, J., Mithridate, ed. by G. Rudler. Oxford, Blackwell. 65 . 

Racine, J., Phedre, ed. by R. C. Emight. Manchester, Univ. Press. 35. 6d. 

Shaw, E. P., Jacques Cazotte (1719-1792). Harvard and Oxford Univ. Presses. 
$1.50. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 

Scandinavian. 

(а) General {including linguistic) 

Bergsveinsson, S., Grundfragen der islandischen Satzphonetik. Copenhagen, 
Munksgaard, 1942. Kr. 15. 

Diderichsen, P., Ssetningsbygningen i skaanske Lov. Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 
1941. Kr. 12. 

Jacobsen, L. and E. Moltke, Danmarks Runeindskrifter, I. Copenhagen, Munks- 
gaard, 1941. Kr. 100. 

Westergard -Nielsen, C., L&neordene i det 16. arhundredes trykte islandske 
litteratur. (Bibliotheca Arnamagnseana, vol. iii.) Copenhagen, Munks- 
gaard. Kr. 20. 

(б) Danish 

Albech, U., Stil og Teknik i Blichers Noveller. Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1942. 
Kr. 10. 

Anderseniana, Bd. ix og x. H, C. Andersens Breweksling med Henriette Hanck. 
Ved S. Larsen. Copenhagen, 1941-2. Kx. 15. 

Burnett, Constance B., The Shoemaker’s Son: The Life of Hans Christian 
Andersen. London, Harrap. IO 5 . 6d. 

Norvig, J., St. Blicher. Hans Liv og Vserker. Copenhagen, Munksgaard. Kir. 12. 

Rubow, P. V., Reflexioner over dansk og fremmed Litteratur. Copenhagen, 
Mimksgaard, 1942. Kr. 7. 


(c) Norwegian 

Bergsgard, a., Aasmund Vinje. Norsk nasjonal konservatisme. Oslo, Aschehoug, 
1940. Kr. 15.68. 

Bull, F., Verdenslitteraturhistorie. Oslo, Gyldendal, 1941. Kr. 9. 

Eitrem, S., Ibsen og Grimstad. Oslo, Aschehoug, 1940. Kx. 7.84. 

Hydle, H. Pa Bjornsons veier. Oslo, Fabritius, 1941. Kr. 2.52. 

Lea, U., Hans E. Kinck. Grunnmotiver i hans diktning. Oslo, 1941. Kx. 13.44. 

{d) Swedish 

Borgb, V., Strindbergs^ mystiske Teater. Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1942. Kr. 18. 
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English. 

(a) General (including linguistic) 

Cboss, T. F., Bibliographical Guide to English Studies (8th ed. revised). Chicago 
and Cambridge TJniv. Presses. $1.00. 

Essays by Divers Hands, xx, ed. by G. Bottomley. London, Oxford Univ. Press. 
8s. %d. 

Gbiebson, H., The English Bible (Britain in Pictures Series), London, Collins. 

4s. 6d. f 

Kbuisinga, E., The Phonetic Structure of English Words. 1943. Bern, Franclle. 
Swiss fr. 5.80. 

Lofvbnbebg, M. T., Studies on Middle English Local Surnames. Copenhagen, 
Munksgaard. 1942. Kx. 12. 

Young, G. M[., Basic (S.P.E. Tract, No. nxn). Oxford, Clarendon Press; London, 
H. Milford. Is. 6d. 

(b) Old and Middle English 

Atkins, J. W. H., English Literary .Criticism. The Medieval Phase. Cambridge, 
XJniv. Press. 125. 6d. 

Bogholm, N., The Layamon Texts. Copenhagen, Munksgaard. 1943. Kr. 8. 
Hughes, M. J., Women Healers in Mediaeval Life and Literature. New York, 
King’s Crown Press. $2.00. 

(c) Modern English 

Bonjoub, a., Coleridge’s ‘Hymn before Sunrise’. [Diss.] Lausanne, Imprimerie 
La Concorde. 

Kazin, a., On Native Grounds. An Interpretation of Modern American Prose 
Literature. London, Cape. 215. 

Koenig, E. G., John Buskin und die Schweiz (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 
14). Bern, Francke. 1943. Swiss fr. 9. 

Levin, H., James Joyce. A Critical Introduction. London, Faber and Faber. 

85. 6d. 

Stoel, E. E., From Shakespeare to Joyce. New York, Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 
Walpole, H., The History of the Modern Taste in Gardening, ed. by I. W. V. 
Chase with an Estimate of Walpole’s Contribution to Landscape Archi- 
tecture. Princeton and Oxford Univ. Presses. 235. 6d. 

WoBBSWOBTH, W., Poems founded on the Affections; Poems on the Naming of 
Places; Poems of the Fancy; Poems of the Imagination, ed. by E. de 
Selincourt. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 25s. 

Yule, G. U., The Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary. Cambridge, Univ. 
Press. 25s. 


German. 

(а) General (including linguistic) 

Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens. Hrsg. unter besonderer Mitwirkung 
von E. HoflEmann-Krayer und Mitarbeit zaMreicher Fachgenossen von 
Hanns Bachthold-Staubli. Bd. 10: Register. Berlin, W. de Gruyter. 1942. 
Subscr. M. 23.50. 

Stbigeb, a., Sprachliche Modetorheiten. Bern, Haupt. Swiss fr. 2.50. 

(б) Middle High German 

Haetmann VON Aue: Der Arme Heinrich mit der Ubersetzung von Wilhelm 
Grimm. Hrsg. von Friedrich Ranke. Basel, Schwabe. Swiss fr. 3.25. 
Hintsohe, E., Ein deutscher anatomischer Text aus dem 15. Jahrhxmdert: 
(ss Berner Beitrage zur Gesch. der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften, 
No. 2). Bern, Haupt. Swiss fr. 2.40. 

Mystische Texte aus dem Mittelalter. Hrsg. von Walter Muschg. Basel, Schwabe. 
Swiss fr. 4. 
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(c) Early New High German 

ScHNEiDEB, Ohablbs, Luther poete et musicien et les Enchiridien de 1524. 
Geneva, Henn. 1942. Swiss fr. 9. 

(d) Modern German 

Banzigeb, H., Gottfried Keller tind JTeremias Gotthelf. Versuch einer Gegeniiber- 
stellnng. (Diss. Zurich.) Bern and Leipzig, Haupt. Swiss fr. 5.50. 
Bebend, E., Jean Paul und die Schweiz. Frauenfeld, Huber. Swiss fr. 4. 

, Bbook, E., Ernst Jlinger und die Problematik der Gegenwart. Basel, Schwabe. 
Swiss fr. 2. 

Bubokbabdt, C. J., Erinnerungen an Hoffmannsthal und Briefe des Dichters. 
Basel, Schwabe. Swiss fr. 3.25. 

Goethe, J. W. von, Faust. Der Tragodie zweiter Teil. Ed. by H. G. Fiedler. 
Oxford, Blackwell. 12^. 6d. 

Guntheb, W., Weltinnenraum. Die Dichtung Rainer Maria Rilkes. Bern and 
Leipzig, Haupt. Swiss fr. 12. 

Hebbel, F., Herodes und Mariamne. Ed. by Edna Purdie. Oxford, Blackwell. 
75. 6d. 

Helbling, C., Adalbert Stifter. Aufsatze. St. Gallen, Tschudy. Swiss fr. 6. 
Michel, W., Holderlins Wiederkunft. Zurich (Scientia) and Vienna (Gallus). 
Swiss fr. 10.50. 

Mombebt, Dr. Alfred Mombert, geboren den 6. Februaf G872 in Karlsruhe, ge- 
storben den 8. April 1942 in Winterthur. (In memoriam.) Winterthur, 
1943. Swiss fr. 1.50. 

Kils, Mabia, Betsy Meyer, die Schwester Conrad Ferdinand Meyers. (Lebens- 
- geschichte, Tagebxicher und Briefe.) Frauenfeld and Leipzig, Huber. Swiss 
fr. 9.50. 

Rilke et la France. Textes et po^mes in4dits de Rainer Maria Rilke. Essais et 
souvenirs de Edmond Jaloux, Paul Valery etc. Paris, Plon. 1942. fr. 33. 
Staigeb, E., Meisterwerke deutscher Sprache aus dem 19. Jh. (Aufsatze). Zurich 
and Berlin, Atlantis. Swiss fr. 8.80. 

VoNTOBEL, W., Von Brockes bis Herder. Studien uber die Lehrdichter des 18. 

Jahrhunderts. (Diss. Bern.) Bern, Grunau. 1942. Swiss fr. 10. 

Wehbli, M., Das geistige Zurich im 18. Jahrhundert. Texte und Dokumente von 
Gotthard Heidegger bis Heinrich Pestalozzi. Zurich, Atlantis. Swiss fr. 9.60. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The General Editor gives notice that from 1 October 1944 his address will be, 
as before the war, 

University College, London, 

Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1. 


Editorial communications, and all books for review, should be sent to this 
address. 



Volume XXXIX OCTOBER 1944 Xxjmber 4 


PRIMER-VERSIONS OP LITURGICAL PRAYERS 

‘How real a creation, how sui generis is the’ style of the Prayer Book.’ Though 
made by one no less than Cardhial Newman, this statement was bound to evoke 
severe if not always objective criticism. In his brilliant essays on Characters of the 
Reformation} Hilaire Belloc greatly restricted Cathohc appreciation of Cranmer’s 
genius when calling the English hturgy ‘a wonderful document so far as artistry 
is concerned’, obviously impl3dng that the hturgy would be more praiseworthy 
had there been less artistry. ‘Presumably’, so Mr Belloc continues, ‘most of the 
Collects, the translation of the Prefaces of the Mass incorporated into the Enghsh 
service, and many other Cathohc prayers similarly incorporated’, are Cranmer’s 
work. Mr Belloc apparently did not endeavour to discover which CoUects were 
actuaUy ‘incorporated’, which newly composed by Cranmpr (in fact, he seems to 
beheve that Cranmer hardly translated any Cathohc CoUects), an'd he left it open 
what are the ‘many other Cathohc prayers similarly incorporated’. Did he mean 
certain traces of Cathohc prayers found in the occasional liturgical functions, such as 
the Churching of Women, the Visitation of the Sick, the Solemnization of Matrimony, 
Ordination and Baptism ? ' 

Mr BeUoc’s opinion was expressed as early as 1823 by the great J. K. L., Dr Doyle, 
Bishop of Ealdare and Leighlin, when writing in his Vindication of the Religion and 
Civil Principles of the Irish Catholics:'^, ‘We Cathohcs prize the Anghcan hturgy 
as only less perfect than that from which it has been principaUy extracted.’ Was 
it ^ sign of a closer investigation into the right of BeUoc’s ‘presumably’ and 
Dr Doyle’s ‘principaUy’ when, in more recent years, Mr Hutton^ wrote: ‘As htera- 
ture, the Common Prayer Book is very largely a translation by men altogether 
of Cathohc culture and upbringing of parts of the Roman Breviary, of its Psalms 
and Canticles, Responsories and Prayers ’ ? 

Whilst up to Palmer’s Origines Liturgicae (1832) ah commentators of the Common 
Prayer Book had assumed that the hturgy of the Church of England had originated 
entirely from the Reformation, the Rituahst Movement rediscovered and studied 
the Pre-Reformation hturgy. Summing up the results of their studies, Dr Blunt 
stated: ‘A glance at the Common Prayer Book makes it apparent that the new book 
was, substantiaUy, as it stiU reihains, a condensed reproduction, in Enghsh, of 
those Bervice-books which had been used by the Church of England for many 
centuries before the Reformation.’^ 

However, whUst Dr Blunt is mainly concerned with the dogmatical aspect (a 
little further on he calls the Book of Comi^aon Prayer an ‘expurgated Enghsh 
version’ of medieval liturgical books), Mr BeUoc deliberately confines himself to 
the appreciation of hterary ‘artistry’. Dr Blunt’s notes, however exhaustive they 
may seem, are deceptive. They show indeed how much the Prayer Book owes to 
the Sarum service-books (they do not show how far it stiU agrees with the present- 
day Roman hturgical books), but not how much has been omitted. A comparison 

^ London, 1936, p, 126. ® Catholicism and Mnglish Literature, London, 

Dublin, 1823, p. 29. This is the only passage 1942, p. 58. 
of this book to be marked in pencil by an old * The Annotated Prayer Book, London, 1872, 
hand in the copy preserved in Trinity College, p. 18; 1903, p. 16. 

Dublin. 
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between a complete medieval Breviary and Missal with the main part of the Prayer 
Book, however, makes it evident how right Newman was, how few traces of 
‘Catholic culture and upbringing’ have been left by the expurgators. Even the 
literary value of the Common Prayer Book cannot be justly appreciated unless 
the whole extent of Pre-Reformation vernacular versions of liturgical texts ^ is 
taken into consideration. 

This study has, so far, been carried out mainly with a view to establish the 
tradition of the Common Prayer Book and, therefrom, its right of claiming to be 
the true representative of a national religious tradition. The first edition of Maskell’s 
Monumenta appeared four years before his reception into the Catholic Church;^ 
In the introduction to the first scholarly collation of twelve Primers (1892), Little- 
hales said: ‘The addition of the Latin words would not have served any useful 
purpose.’ Though only referring to the Latin-Enghsh Primer (Glasgow MS. v. 

^ 8, 15), this remark has a more general significance. The study of the Primers has 
suffered from the lack of reference to the Latin original, just as English study of 
the liturgy in general has frequently suffered from unwillingness to trace and 
acknowledge Roman relations. Owing to this two-fold restriction, we are still 
deprived of a comparative study, firstly, of the Sarum and the Roman uses, 
secondly, of the whole of the Sarum use and the vernacular selections made there- 
from, mainly in the Primers, and, thirdly, of the whole extent of the vernacular 
liturgical texts found in the Primers and the Common Prayer Book. 

Whilst the interest of students of the history of English language and literature 
is naturally confined to the latter two points, it should be noticed that their fuU 
significance can be appreciated only in conjunction with the first, indeed funda- 
mental, point. Even the purely philological study of the Primer- versions of liturgical 
texts is bound to fail unless they are appreciated in their relation to the whole 
tradition of Catholic liturgy. From this point of view we should gain first of all 
the basic distinction to be made in liturgical studies — a distinction for obvious 
reasons mostly overlooked — between texts merely selected (mainly from the Bible 
and the Fathers) and adapted for liturgical use, and texts originally composed for 
liturgical use, mainly Collects and Prefaces. When we consider the extensive litera- 
ture on the first group of texts, we realize that the study of the latter group of texts 
is still in its infancy.^ 

From the philological point of view both groups of texts are, as translations, of 
special value for ascertaining the exact sense of a certain word or phrase. Vernacular 
versions of texts specially composed for liturgical use, however, are of additional 
interest as they are extremely rare, and always have been much rarer, and are based 
on a much shorter tradition, than translations of Biblical texts. Littlehales’s 
‘collation of Manuscripts ’ has obscured the fact that in the few Primers which are 
still preserved we have to distinguish at least three or four versions. A comparison 
of the translations of one prayer published by Littlehales from MS. Dd 11, 82 of 


^ A sttrvey of the literature concerning the 
pre-sixteenth-oentury Primers is found in Dr 
J» B. Wells’s Manwd of the Writiriga in Middle 
Emliahf New Haven, 1916-23, and the Gam- 
BibUogrcmhy of English Literature, Cam- 
hdto, 1940, X, 1S6 ff. 

Bee the article on Maskell in the Dictionary 
of NaHomd Biography, 

® Mi Day’s study (E.E.T.S. olv, 1917) is 
significantly &mmgh devoted to the lessons of 
one part of the Primers. This is, so far as I know. 


the only study hitherto published on a special 
problem of the Primers. After acknowledging 
the value of the liturgy, Dr Doyle (see p. 325, n. 2) 
continues: ‘we acknowledge the translation of 
the Bible with aU its. imperfections.’ Miss 
Deanesly {The Lollard Bible, Cambridge, 1920, 
p. 328) discusses the Primers only in order to 
tlmow a side-light on the history of the English 
Bible. Mr Hutton’s remark on the liturgy (see 
p. 326, n. 3) is followed by six pages on the vriue 
of the English Bible. 
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Cambridge University Library and MS. G 24 of St John’s College, Cambridge, will 
make this quite clear: 

C.U.: S.J.: 


Almighti endeles god that art worch- 
inge with the holi gost wondurfulii thou 
madist redi'^ the bodi and the soule of the 
moost blessid modir and maide marie to 
disserue to be maad a worthi wonyng for 
thi sone,. graunte that we be delyuerid bi 
h£r meke preier of yuelis that we han now, 
and of sudeyn deeth and endeles .... 


Almighti everlastynge god that wonderly 
thurgh the holi goost madyst redy bodi 
and soule of the glorious virgyn and moder 
marie that she disservede to be maad the 
worthi dwellynge place for thi sone, graunte 
thurgh whose mynde we ben maad glad 
that we be delyuered bi hir piteuous 
instawnce fro yuelis that now be and 
fro endeless deeth and sodeyn .... 


It suffices to add that only three of the Primer manuscripts have so far been pub- 
lished, two of them in a scholarly way. 

In the Bibliography of the N.E.D. no reference is made to the Pre-Eeformation 
Primer- versions, except for Maskell’s work, and if Primer- versions are referred to, 
this is merely done with regard to Biblical texts. For such important points as 
the superseding of the word 'belief’ by the word 'faith’, however {N.E.D. i, 782), 
a better illustration could hardly be found than a comparison of the versions 
given for the Collect for Trinity Sunday (one of the few post-Gregorian Collects 
preserved in the Book of Common Prayer) in the MSS. CU and SJ (as above), 
the former having 'that selue bileue’, the latter 'the same feith’. Though this 
paper will be confined to the pre-sixteenth- century Primers, I may ,add that tjie 
Primer of 1535 has 'of this faith’, from which the Prayer Book version 'in this 
faith ’ is obviously derived. This is, incidentally, an instance where it may be seen 
that the dating of the Primer manuscripts from merely paleographical evidence 
should be supplemented by a dating from their linguistic evidence. According to 
Littlehales MS. SJ ('feith’) is before 1400, whilst CU ('bileue’) is 1430 or later 

Another distinction of fundamental significance for the study of Pre-Reforma- 
tion vernacular versions of liturgical texts is that between living and petrified 
liturgies. By living liturgies we should understand liturgies still showing the 
characteristic of life, namely, growth and development. In contrast to the medieval 
Western and modern ]^oman liturgies, the Eastern and the modern Protestant 
liturgies no longer grow. True to the principle from which they originated, the 
Reformed liturgies undergo changes, if any, only in the sense of further ' expurgation 


^ 3For these words MS. 17010 Brit. Mus. has 
^reythedest’. This prayer stiU underlies the 
Collect for the feast of the Immaculate Concep' 
tion, a feast which at a very early date was 
celebrated in England. 

® Similar^ examples are the use of the word 
aghenbier or agmbyghere for redemptor in the 
triinslation of the Gregorian prayer Fidelium 
Dms (now the Collect for the first Mass of All 
Souls’ Pay) at the end of Compline, for which 
the Primers offer a great variety of versions, or 
the use^ of the word liestis . for mandata in the 
Collect for Peace (see below) in MS. CU- .More 
examples of the increasing replacement of Saxon 
words are found in the enlarged prayer in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin which I quoted above: bles- 
sid — glorious, maide — virgyn, preier — instawnoe, 
a little noticed aspect of the problem of ‘Basic 
English’. The words of Norman origin relating 
to the religious sphere (‘charity’!) tend to be- 
come untransparent and ‘petrified’. 


An equally important aspect of the vernacular 
versions of liturgical prayers is the translation 
of words and phrases added by the liturgy to 
the theological vocabulary derived from the 
Bible, for instance, words taken from the military 
and legal language of ancient Eome, similes 
expressive of the Celto -Teutonic sense of nature 
v^ich strongly influenced the Gallican liturgy 
of the early Middle Ages (which in turn acted 
upon the Sarum use and the English liturgy), 
and finally ideas derived from the moral applica- 
tion of Biblical texts under the influence of the 
social system of the later Middle Ages (see below 
the comparison between the Primer and the 
1549 version of the prayer in honour of St John 
Baptist). This additional vocabulary, in Latin 
and also in the vernaculars is, to this day, 
responsible for certain misunderstandings be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. 
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and condensation’. Temporary additions, such as the liturgical forms for State 
Services^ and — ^in Ireland especially — ^the modern prayers for certain emergencies, 
cannot be compared with the essential and constant increase of liturgical texts and 
even ceremonies found in the modern Roman liturgy, not to speak of the dazzling 
variety of liturgical life during the Middle Ages of which the Preface to the Prayer 
Book of 1549 complains so bitterly. 

Far from being really distinctive of or even opposed to Rome, the numerous 
liturgical functions and texts proper to the (Latin) Sarum use must rather be 
appreciated as signs of the freedom and growth characteristic of the Western 
liturgies.^ When speaking of the necessity of visualizing the Primer prayefs on 
the background of the Catholic tradition, I meant this tradition past and present. 
It is a little-known fact that during the last hundred years the Catholic Church 
in Great Britain has developed a Hturgical calendar prescribing more than a hundred 
and sixty feasts proper to the various dioceses of Scotland, England and Wales 
with texts partly taken from the ancient writers of English Church history, partly 
from the Sarum books, partly from foreign sources and partly newly composed, 
an impressive though practically unexplored line of English literary tradition^ The 
Marquess of Bute’s attempt to reproduce this tradition m the vernacular® has hot 
yet been followed up. Yet if, as the'increasmg interest of the laity in the liturgy 
would suggest, this work should be undertaken, the study of the Primers would 
certainly attain a practical significance. 

A comparison between the Primers and the official books of the Sarum use shows 
that there are even certain features proper to the former. At the end of Comphne, 
for instance, the Primer MSS. Brit. Mus. 17010 and 17011 and Bodleian Ashmolean 
1288 have the following prayer not found in the Sarum books: 

Almyghti god everlastings whiehe bi the goodly gretyng of Gabriel and the hooli 
natiuyte of crist thi sone and his gloryous resurreccion and the wondyrful assencion of 
him and the worschipful assumpcion of marie glorious modir of god thou broughtest 
ioy to the same virgyn, graimte for her love that we be delyuered from all spices of 
sorwe, and to use perfyghtly euerlastynge ioyes. 

Unlike all the other Collects, this prayer (which seems to be related to the final prayer 
of the Angelus) has not a Latin headline. It is obviously an enlargement of the 
ancient Collect Concede nos, now used for the Common of the Blessed Virgin and 
the Votive-Masses on Saturday (except during Advent), which MS. CU renders as 
follows : 

Graunte us thi seruantis, lord god, we preien thee, that we moun be ioieful euermore 
in haelthe of soule & of bodi, and thorour the biseching of the glorious, euerlastynge 
maid© marie, we moun be delyuerid of this sorewe that we han* now, & vs© fulliche 
the ioie withouten ende. 

Whilst the largest body of Catholic Collects preserved in the Book of Common 
Prayer are those for the Sundays in Lent, after Easter and after Pentecost (all of 
which are Gregorian), many of the very featxires distinctive of the Sarum use were 
unsuitable for the Reformed liturgy. Indeed, the development of liturgical devotion 


^ See my artid© ‘Gleaning from the liturgy of 
the EfitabHshed Church, i. The form of prayer 
** Agalust the Irish Bebels mirish Ecdemastical 
Mmtrdy October, 1944. 

® *Beli^oia m England had enriched the 
Church with the Sarum use, akin to other uses 
^dsewhere.* Whilmey, ‘Reformation Literature 
in England’, Bishry of * Mr^glish 

Lii&ature, nr, 28. 


® The Roman Breviary, London, 1908. The 
translation of the OjBfioes peculiar to Trelajad is 
prefaced by the remark: ‘The translator did not 
live to revise this translation.’ He was also 
unable to translate the numerous Offices re- 
stored to his native country in 1898, of the later 
Offices granted to Great Britain. 
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in the later Middle Ages of which these distinctive features are mainly expressive 
was the type of religious literature most abhorred by the Reformers. Most of the 
prayers found in the Primers were still less suitable. Four-fifths of the Primers 
consist ^of what is now known as the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
of the Office of the Dead, devotions which, hke the cult of the Blessed Sacrament 
(Exposition and Processions), were developed in connexion with and even by the 
medieyal guild system. The Little Office, to this day the daily Office of the more 
cultured part of the laity is expressive of the increasing devotion to the Mother 
of* God, of which also the above-mentioned enlargements made in some Primers 
of the Collect Concede nos is an example; these enlargements are concerned with 
a meditation on the mysteries of Mary’s life (as is the Rosary)2 and, more particu- 
larly, they are an early document of the devotion to the (seven) Joys of Mary. 

In 1542 (Wilkins, m, 863), Henry VIII had directed the expurgation of all 
hturgical books 'from superstitious orations and collects, and from memories of 
all saints not mentioned in the Scripture or authentical doctors.’ Some Primers 
(Brit. Mus. 17010 and 17011 and Ashmolean 1288) give for the Lauds versions of 
the Collects for several Saints’ days, namely, Michael, John the Baptist, Peter and 
Paul, Andrew, Lawrence, Nicholas, Margaret (the martyr, 20 July) and Catherine 
(of Alexandria), an interesting selection showing — ^in a remarkably weird temporal 
order — ^which were the most popular Saints in England in the later Middle Ages. 
Of these feasts the Church of England retained only the second, third (now called 
St Peter’s) and fourth, and for all three, as indeed for all other feasts of Saints, new 
Collects were prescribed in 1549. Here are, for example, the Primer and the 1549 
Collect for St John the Baptist’s day: 


Primer : 

Lord, defende us thorough the per- 
petual bisechyngis of seint Ion baptyst 
in how myche we been more free,® m so 
myche more bere thou us up with neces- 
sarye helpes .... 


Prayer Book: 

Almighty God, by whose providence thy 
servant J ohn Baptist was wonderfully 
born, and sent to prepare the way of thy 
Son our Saviour, by preaching us re- 
pentance; Make us to follow his doctrine 
and holy life, that we may truly repent 
according to his preaching; and after his 
example constantly speak the truth, 
boldly rebuke vice, and patiently suffer 
for the truth’s sake .... 


The Primer Collect is a translation of one of the finest specimens of a Roman 
Collect dating from the still 'uncorrupted’ period of Christian antiquity. So far 
as I am aware, the literary quafities of the prayers of the Book of Common Prayer 
have never been discussed from the point of view of the traditional rules laid down 
(and, in the Roman liturgy, in the twentieth century revived) for the composition 
of Collects. What a contrast between the austere parallelism of the quanto4anfo 
of the Roman Collect which the Primer- version so faithfully renders, and the 
Prayer Book Collect which shows the characteristics of eleventh- century Galhcan 
prayers, due especially to the moral application of a Bible story ! What a decay 
of structural sense from the Collect for the fifth Sunday after Trinity (where the 
Prayer Book follows the ancient Roman liturgy) to the Prayer for the High Court 


^ The Little Office has also been said every 
day by the Cistercians (who probably introduced 
it into England) in addition to the ordinary 
Office, and is recited by the majority of the 
female congregations who do not say the full 
Office. Thus the popularity of these texts is, to 
this day, very great indeed. 


® Eor the ‘ Live J oys of Mary’ see Ch. Brown’s 
Index to his Register of Middle English religious 
and didactic verse (Oxford, 1916), p. 422. 

® This used to be the second Collect for the 
feast of the Beheading of St John, 29 August: 
Gelasian Eacramentary, Wilson, p. 196. 
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of Parliament, not to speak of still more 'baroque’ prayers, as for example, in the 
State Service against the Irish Rebels (see note 1, p. 328) 1 
Thus, only in very few instances are we able to draw a direct comparison between 
the Primers and the Prayer Book. I have shown elsewhere what interesting con- 
clusions may be drawn from such occasional comparisons. In the Collect of the 
Votive Mass for Peace (which, at present, is added in practically all Masses said 
in any part of the world) the words liostium sublata formidine, usually translated 
‘after being freed from the fear of our enemies’, may, so I suggested, also be trans- 
lated ‘after the superiority of our enemies has been endured’. The Collect for 
Peace as prescribed by the Prayer Book to be said in every Evenings Prayer recon- 
ciles these two versions (of which the latter no longer implies the idea of prayer 
for victory) saying: ‘being defended from the fear of our enemies.’ All the Primers 
in which we can trace this prayer, however, translate ‘that the drede (or feare) 
of enemyes be putt awei’ or ‘taken from us’, or, as the Primer of Henry VIII of 
1545 still puts it, ‘taken away’. 

In some editions of the Book of Common Prayer the Collect for Peace is called 
‘Prayer for Inward Peace’, whilst the Post-communion of the Votive Mass for 
Peace which is said in the Morning Prayer is called ‘Prayer for Outward Peace’. 
The Collects for Peace are the only Collects distinctive for Morning and Evening 
Prayer ; in the Primer of Henry VIII only that now prescribed for Evening Prayer 
was used, and there it was assigned to Matins. The new arrangement and the striking 
change in the translation was due to Cranm6r. Dr Blunt suggested that the idea 
was that, ‘fdHowing up the tone of the Nunc Dimittis ’, the Collect for Inward Peace 
should form ‘a sweet cadence of prayer, fitly concluding with the subsequent 
Collect “Lighten our darkness”, ringing a gentle echo of the peace that lies beyond 
this world’, an interpretation ex post which is not in keeping with the origin nor the 
traditional use of these prayers. 

Modern Catholic translations of the (Evening) CoUect for Peace, which I traced 
from 1828 onwards, show a variety which can only be attributed to a rather naive 
neglect of the tradition. At this point I may perhaps add that the study of the 
Primer- versions of liturgical prayers is the only means of attauung to greater uni- 
formity, correctness and ‘artistry’ in modern Catholic translations of liturgical 
prayers, a subject worthy of the attention of linguists, with a view to the laity’s 
mcreasing interest in the liturgy (especially in America). The production of an 
English Mssal and Breviary (of the latter the earliest specimen dates from about 
1763) is indeed a task which should be just as attractive as the ever new attempts 
to rewise Chaloner’s Bible. The importance of this task may be judged from the 
fact that a few millions of English-speaking Catholics read every morning or at least 
every Sunday ten or twelve pages out of their vernacular Missal. It is characteristic 
iadeed'that, in the extensive discussions on the use of the vernacular in the Cathohc 
liturgy recently carried on in the Catholic press of England, the tradition of Pre- 
Reformation vernacular versions of liturgical prayers was completely ignored.^ 


^ I may quate, at this point, the description 
of the English liturgy given in Taine’s Notea sur 
rAngldme ( 1860/6^1 ; Paris, 1 895, p. 13) : * Le livre 
d© mess© d© F Angleterre. Beancoup d@ souffle et 
un certain grandiose h^braiqu© dans le gout de 
Milton; pw de tendresses, d’4panchements comme 
d^s FImitaMon; pas de fleurs de rh^torique ni d© 
douceurs sentamentales comme dam noa petita 
Uwea mxm un ton imposant, passionn^, 

parfois lyrique: la liturgi© a et6 redigee an temps 


de la Renaissance et en garde Faccent. Chose 
remarquable, ici la date et F origin© de ©haqu© 
moroeau sont indiquees en note; celui-ci est du 
sixi^me sifede ; cettepri^reest tir4e des apocryphes, 
mais on Fa conserve© 4 cause de son elevation. 
Par ces remarques, le fidde est instruit, renseign^ 
sur la critique et sur Fhistoire. . . .Avec le temps, 
ceci doit conduire k Fexeg^se allemande.’ Tain© 
apparently never came across a French translation 
of the Roman Missal. 
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The principal reason for the neglect of and the misunderstandings in the study 
of the Primers is certainly found in the faithfulness with which the Statute at 
Large of 1549 was executed prescribing that aU liturgical books in Latin or Enghsh 
previous to .the new Prayer Book should be 'extinguished, burnt or destroyed’. 
The Primer published by Littlehales in 1891 escaped destruction only in virtue of 
its binding being lettered on the back 'Common Prayer’. In 1895 Littlehales 
published the text of the Primer CU in the Original Series of the Early English 
Text Society, thus for the first time drawing the attention of philologists to this 
untapped source of our knowledge of late Middle English religious literature." 

Littlehales said that ' the Primers form a valuable link in the chain of evidence 
respecting the rehgious knowledge and piety of our medieval forefathers’, a careful 
restriction of Haskell’s statement : ' The Primers show that there was never a period 
in the history of Enghsh literature, where care was not taken to enforce upon all 
priests the duty- of teaching the people the rhdiments of the faith in the vulgar 
tongue, and to provide books 'fitted for that purpose.’ The earhest mention made 
of a Primer is found in 1297, and the earhest manuscript preserved dates from 1380. 
We have no evidence that the issuing of Primers was encouraged by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Miss Deanesly’s work on The Lollard Bible rather suggests the con- 
trary (pp. 326 ff.) ; though it should be remembered that the destruction of the 
Primers was rather the work of those who, as Cranmer put it in the Introduction 
to his first Litany (1544), 'thought it convenient to have the commune prayer set 
forth and used in the vulgar tongue for styrring the people to more devotion’.^ 

We have no knowledge concerning the extent of actual use and the place of the 
Primers in the devotional life of the people. It is just as erroneous to cah the Primer 
a 'liturgical book’ (as Maskell does) as it is to regard the Book of Common Prayer 
as 'a new Primer’ (Littlehales). ^ The Primer was a book for private. devotion ; 
it was nothing but an abuse when it was used during Mass. Its use naturally 
increased with the decrease of illiteracy, the rise of townships, and the possibihty 
of having books printed. When, in the sixteenth century, the idea spread that the 
education of the people was of benefit to the state, even the temporal rulers took 
a hand in the compilation of prayer-books for the laity.^ However, a point which 
even experts such as Dr Ch. Brown ^ overlooked, they turned the Primer into an 
educational book. Prefacing or combining it with the ABC, they established the 
modern use of the word 'Primer’. Yet, as late as 1870, a really devotional Primer, 
expressive of Puseyist tendencies, was published. 

The connexion between the Book of Common Prayer and the Primers is indirect, 
which does not mean that it is unimportant. Whether the Book of Common Prayer 
is sui generis or not can only be decided wheU we compare the whole extent of 


^ It is owing to the still prevalent interlinking 
of the study of Middle English religious 
texts and that of the vernacular Bible versions 
that it has not been recognized that the local 
restrictions imposed on the use of the vernacular 
Bible in the later M|ddle Ages did not apply to 
vernacular versions of liturgical books. Indeed, 
we know of no heresy which originated from an 
interpretation of liturgical text-books. Similarly, 
in modern times, the policy of Catholic publishers 
encourages the reading of the English Bible 
through the medium of liturgical books which 
ojffer the Church’s most ofB.cial interpretation of 
Biblical texts. Students of Biblical influences 
in Cathohc literature past and present should 


be aware of the fact that the liturgy is the 
principal channel through which Catholics ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Bible. 

® Pages in Facsimile of a Payments Prayer 
Book in English, London, 1890, p. vui; apart 
from Edmund Bishop’s brilliant essay on The 
Origin of the Prymers in conjunction with Little- 
hales’s edition (E.E.T.S. 1897), this is the best in- 
troduction to the study of Primers. 

® A survey of the sixteenth-century Primers 
is given in Maskell’s Monumenta, vol. ni, p. xxxv, 
and by Whitney, loc. cit. 

^ A Study of the Miracle of Our Lady, London, 
1910, pp. 126 ff. 
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Pre-Eeformation English versions with the Prayer Book as a whole, whether the 
ptayers in question actually correspond or not. The significance of the sixteenth- 
century Primers for this comparison is mainly that they show no longer the 
characteristic of living liturgies of being anonymous. Unlike the liturgical books 
of the Roman or Sarum uses, the Book of Common Prayer is the work of an 
individual (supported perhaps by some assistants). Of the sixteenth- century 
Primers Mr Whitney significantly says: ‘These books lay to Cranmer’s hand.’ 

With regard to the Primers, our study is only at the very beginning. Only three 
manuscripts have so far been published; of the others we know but the general lay- 
out. Their sources, the place and the time of their compilation have not yet been 
ascertained. After estabhshing something like a pedigree and a chronological order 
of the still existing Primers, we should have to study their language in conjunction 
ydth both the Latin text and the religious poetry of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries (Oh. Brown). This problem was set by Mr Whitney {loc, dt. p. 31) when 
he* said: ‘The Reformation, like the Middle Ages, shows a fit expression of devotion 
and religious thought ’y a statement at the same time pointing to the necessity of 
comparing the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Primers, so far as they are com- 
parable. Resting on this broad foundation our study could proceed to the investiga- 
tion into the right of Dr Doyle’s ‘ principally ’ , Dr Blunt’s ‘ substantially ’ , Mr Belloc’s 
‘presumably’, Mr Hutton’s ‘largely’ and Cardinal Newman’s ‘really’. < 

It was the purpose of this paper to show the problems involved in the study of 
the Primer- versions of liturgical prayers and the manifold significance of this study, 
which may be of special interest with regard to the fourth centenary of the intro- 
duction of the English Liturgy (11 June 1544).^ 

John Hennig 

Dublin 

^ This is the date of Henry VIII’s letter to Cranmer. The copy of Cranmer’s Litany published 
by the royal printer Thomas Berthelet, of Fleet Street, bears the date of May 27, 1544. 



JOHN DONNE; A NOTE ON ELEGIE V, ‘HIS PICTURE’ 

( 

The close of Donne’s fifth Elegie, His^ Picture, presents some difficulty, and Sir 
Herbert Grierson, in a long note, questioned the reading of the 1633 text, though 
he printed it with only a slight metrical emendation.^ The supposed occasion of 
the poem is a farewell to a mistress by a lover going abroad to the wars. He gives 
her his picture, his fikeness now, and passes swiftly from the conventional thought 
of hi^ possible death to a vivid description of how he may look when he returns, 
weather-beaten, coarsened by toil, perhaps maimed : 

If rivall fooles taxe thee to’have lov’d a man, 

So foule, and course, as. Oh, I may seeme than, 

This shall say what I was : and thou shalt say, 

Doe his hurts reach mee? doth my w6rth decay? 

Or doe they reach his judging minde, that hee 
Should now love lesse, what hee did love to see ? 

That which in him was faire and delicate, 

Was but the milke, which in loves childish state 
Did nurse it : who now is growne strong enough 
To feed on that, which to disused tasts seemes tough. 

Sir Herbert Grierson comments : ‘ The present close of the 'last line I find difficult 
to away with. How can a thing seem tough to the taste? Even meat does not 
taste tough: and it is not of meat that Donne is thinking but of wine.’ 

. But it is precisely of meat, in the sense of sohd food, that Donne is thinking, and 
the last four lines are based on the Pauline antithesis of milk for babes and meat 
for grown men. Donne has in mind the use of the phrase in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, since he links it, as it is linked there, with the idea of use and custom.^ 
But the New Testament reference by itself does not quite make clear the lady’s 
imagined train of thought, and I would suggest that the key to the passage lies 
in the use made of this text in contemplative literature. Just as in devotional 
writers a distinction is made between love of Christ in His JJanhood, which is for 
beginners in love, and love of Christ as God and Man, which is too hard for those 
newly turned to Him, so Donne’s mistress distinguishes between her childish love, 
which was nursed on his outward fairness, and her full-grown love, which has by 
|)ractice in loving come to feed on 'tougher meat’. 

Walter Hilton, in The Scale of Perfection, one of the most popular books of 
devotion in England in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, has a long 
discussion on three ways of loving God.^ The first, he says, 4s 'thrugh fayfh 
wyf hout gracious ymaginacion or ghostly knowyng of god ’ ; the second is the love 
that ' a soule felyth thorugh fayth and ymagynaoyon of Jhesu in his manhede ’ ; 


^ See The Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), 
I, 87; II, 70. Grierson prints disused for the 
disused of 1633. 

^ ‘And I, brethren, could not speak unto you 
as unto spiritual, but as lUnto carnal, even as 
unto babes in Christ, I have fed you with milk, 
and not with meat : for hitherto ye w’^ere not able 
to bear it’ (A.V. 1 Cor. iii, 1, 2). ‘For every one 
that useth milk is unskilful in the word of right- 
eousness: for he is a babe. But strong meat be- 
longeth to them that are of full age, even those 
who by reason of use have their senses exercised 


to discern both good and evil’ (A.V. Hebrews, 
V, 13, 14). 

® Book II, chapters 30 and 31. Quotations 
from The Scale are fronii the edition of Julian 
Notary of 1507, the only one of the early editions 
easily accessible at the moment. Abbreviations 
are expanded, slight printing errors corrected, 
and the punctuation is modified. The text of the 
early editions is not a good one, but I have 
preferred to quote Hilton as he was read in the 
sixteenth century rather than to use h manu- 
script. 
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the third and best is the love that ‘the soule feleth thorugh ghostly syght of )>e 
godhede in the manhede as it maye be seen here^ In order to distinguish more 
clearly between these last two ways of loving, Hilton expounds the meaning of 
the words of the Risen Lord to Mary Magdalene: ‘Noli me tangere/ 

Mary magdalene loued wel our lorde Jhesu. before the tyme of his passyon, but her 
loue was moche bodely and lytyl ghostly. She trowed wel }?at he was god, but she 
loued hym a lytyl as god, for she kouth not thenne, and therfore she suffred al her 
affeccyon and al her thought falle in hym as he was in fourme of man. And our lorde 
blamed her not thenne but praysed it moche. But after whan he was rysen fro dethe 
and appered to her she wolde haue worshypped hym with suche mahere loue as she 
dyde before, and thenne our lorde forbode her and sayd thus: ‘Towche me not’:*’ that 
is, ‘Sette not thy reste ne the' loue of thyn herte in that fourme of man pat thou seest 
with thy flesshly eye, only for to reste therin; for in that fourme I am not styed vp 
to my fader : that is, I am not euen to the fader, for in that fourme of man I am lesse 
than he. Towche me not so ; but set thy thought and thy loue in pat fourme in whiche 
I am euen to the fader, that is pe fourme of the godhede, and loue me, knowe me, 
and worshyp me as god and man godly, not as a man manly.’ 

At the close of the next chapter Hilton returns to this distinction between two 
kinds of feeling, when discussing how men are ‘reformed in feehng’. 

For there is two maner knowynge of god. One is had pryncipally in ymagynacyon, 
and lytyl in vnderstondyng. This knowyng is in chosen soules, begynnynge and 
prouffytynge in grace, pat knowen god and louen hym al manly not ghostly, with 
manly affeccyons and with bodely lyknes as I haue before sayd. This knowynge is 
good, and it is lykned to mylke by p© which© they are tenderly nourysshed as chyldern, 
vntyl they ben able for to come to the faders horde and take of his hpnde hole bred©. 
Another knowyng is pryncipally'" feled in vnderstondyng© and lytyl in ymagynacyon. 
For pe vnderstondyrge is lady and ymagynacyon is a mayden seruynge to the vnder- 
stondyng© whan node is. Knowyng© is hole brede, met© for profyt© soules, and it is 
refourmed in felynge.^ 

The interpretation of both texts is traditional and they are found linked in 
St Augustine’s Commentary on the First Epistle of St John : 

Lac nostrum Christus humilis est; cibus noster, idem ipse Christus aequalis Patri. 
Lacte t© nutrit, ut pan© pascat: nam corde eontinger© Jesum spiritualiter, hoc est 
cognoscere quia aequalis est Patri. Propterea et Mariam prohibebat s© tangere, et 
dieebat ei: Noli me tangere; nondum enim ascendi ad Patrem ,. . .Quare ergo se tangi 
noluit, nisi quia contactum ilium spiritualem intelligi voluit ? Contactus spiritualis est 
d© corde mimdo. Ill© attingit de cord© mimdo Christum, qui eum intelligit Patri 
coaequalem.^ 

Hilton’s discussion also draws on St Bernard’s Sermones in Cantica, particularly 
on Sermon xx, ‘Be triphci mode dilectionis’, and the sermons immediately fol- 
lowing which develop the distinction between Amor Carnalis and Amor Spiritualis. 

Hilton is an extremely orthodox writer; his ideas are nearly always common- 
places. His book was intended to be a kind of digest in the vernacular of traditional 
mystical theology. It is not necessary therefore to assume that Ponpe learned of 
this use of the text from Hilton, but it is on the other hand far from improbable 
that he knew The Scale of Perfection. The five editions between 1494 and 1533 are 
a witness to its popularity just before the Reformation, and it was on© of the 
books recommended by name to the laity by Sir Thomas More in his Confutation 
of Tyndah in 1532. More advised ‘the people vnlearned to occupy© them self 
beside their other busines in praier, good meditacion, and reading of suche englishe 

^ Til© test is faulty here. MB. Harley 6579 reads: ‘t>is knowynge is hoi brede, mete foB perfite 
sonles, and it is roformynge in felynge.’ 

® Biigne, P.L. xxxv, coL 1998. 
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bookes as moste may noryshe and encreace deuocibn. Of whick kind is Bonauenture 
of the lyfe of Christe, Gerson of the folowing of Christ, and the deuoute contem- 
platiue booke of Scala perfectionis wyth suche other lyke'.^ The advice would 
seem to have been followed, as one would expect, only by those who, like More, 
remained within the Roman Church. Except for The Imitation these books 
vanished from the presses in England. But among the exiled congregations abroad 
they were familiar reading, and presumably their fellow-Romanists at home con- 
tinued to 'noryshe and encreace deuocion’ by the use of them. Helen More, 
great-granddaughter of Sir Thomas, in religion Dame Gertrude More, quoted 
Hilton's Scale at length in her mystical writings, as did her Confessor, the famous 
Father Baker. Father Baker's letter to Sir Robert Cotton, asking for a Latin 
manuscript of The Scale, implies that the nuns in his charge at Cambrai regularly 
used the English, but we?:e finding difficulty in understanding its by then archaic 
language.^ It is highly probable that Elizabeth Donne, with her connexions with 
the More circle, and her contacts with the exiles through her Jesuit brother, 
followed Sir Thomas More’s advice, and had Hilton’s book and others like it read 
in her household. 

But whether Donne knew of the use of the Pauline 'milk for babes' in this 
connexion from Augustine, or from Hilton, or from pious talk heard in his youth 
does not very much matter. What is suggested here is that if we know the passages 
in Augustine or in Hilton there is no difficulty in understanding the lady's speech 
in the poem. As the lover gives her the picture and thinks of how he may look 
on his return, he puts into her mouth what he hopes she would say to those who 
wondered at her for loving so 'foul and coarse’ a man. She will, he hopes, declare 
that his injuries do not 'reach' her and leave her 'worth' unaffected, and since 
they do not touch his 'judging mind' there is no reason why he should love her 
less. As for her own feelings, she will assert that when her love was new and 
childish it was nursed on the outward beauty of his form and face, but that now, 
when it is mature and strong, it is able to feed on the 'meat' of his inner self, 
which is too hard or 'tough’ for beginners in love to enjoy. The difficulty lies in 
the seemingly abrupt change of thought before the last four lines, but the sequence 
of thought is really quite direct. Having declared that his love for her is unchanged, 
she asserts by imphcation that it is this, 'his judging mind’, and not the beauty 
which he has lost, which is the true food of her love for him. We have in this 
poem a hint of the theme developed with far greater subtlety and beauty and 
under a different series of images in Aire and Angels, that what the lover seeks 
ultimately in the beloved is love. 

The Ecstasie is by no means the only one of Donne's love poems that makes 
use of the doctrines of mystical theology. There is very little use made of them in 
his religious poetry or in the Sermons, which, like most Anglican sermons of the 
period, concentrate upon dogmatic and moral theology. The school of divines to 
which he belonged, and of which he is so great an ornament, was little interested 
in mysticism, and was renowned for its learned sobriety and the emphasis it placed 
on the duties of ordinary life and the importance of public worship. It has been 


^ The Workea of Sir Thomas More (London, 
1557), p. 356 n. Tlie second of tlie books named is 
The Imitation of Ghrist, ascribed to John Gerson 
by the sixteenth-centnry English translators. 
There are many editions in England throughout 
the sixteenth century. The Short Title Catalogue 
gives editions of Nicholas Love’s translation of 


the Speculum Vitae Christi from 1486 to 1530; 
after that the next edition listed is from Douai 
in 1590. The last sixteenth-century edition of 
The Scale was in 1533; it next appeared in a 
modernized edition in 1659. 

^ Printed in Ellis, Original Letters (Second 
Series, London, 1827), m, 256. 
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John Donne: A Note on Elegie V, 'His Picture’’ 


said that one of the weaknesses of the imglican school in the seventeenth century 
was that 'at times their emphasis on liturgy made them undervalue the place of 
private prayer in the life of the soul. Jeremy Taylor, Granville and Ken are almost 
the only persons touched by the school who betray any knowledge of contem- 
plative prayer; the majority appear content with discursive meditation. Granville 
used Pather Baker’s Holy Wisdom; he thought, however, he should be read with 
caution and found him very "enthusiastical”.’^ One would ejspect Hooker, in his 
great defence of the Book of Common. Prayer, to exalt public prayer over private, ^ 
but Donne speaks just as emphatically. He claims that public praybr is more 
acceptable and effectual than private, and declares that his own prayers are tnore 
fervent in a congregation than^when alone.^ 

Mrs Austin Duncan Jones, of the University of Birmingham, has shown me an 
unpublished study of some notable conversions to Rome in the seventeenth 
century. She considers that one of the main reasons, beside the uncertain future 
of the Church of England, was that the English Church 'had allowed the rehgious 
life and the practice of contemplative prayer to fall into desuetude’. She brought 
to my notice Serenus de Cressy’s Exomologesis, where there is a most affecting 
account of his visit to the Carthusians of Paris in 1644. Cressy makes it clear 
that he was completely ignorant of mystical theology before he went to Paris. 
He says of Protestants that 'the very name of Contemplation is unknown among 
them, I mean in the mysticall sense: for all that is understood among them in 
their Treatises of devotion by that word, is only the descanting upon any mystery 
of divinity, or passage of Scripture’.*^ In the controversy between Cressy and 
Clarendon in the 1670’s Clarendon, in reply to Cressy’s complaint that the Church 
of England lacked religious houses, reminded him that ‘himself had his education 
in a Beligiom home founded by Walter Merton, where he received a much more 
liberal and bountiful education, and support, than he hath ever had from 
8. Benedict Throughout Clarendon impMes that writers like St Theresa and 
Cressy’s master Father Baker are unintelligible to educated persons. 

A recent study of Donne as a theologian,® in* spite of its misleading title, shows 
clearly how much Donne is in agreement on this point with the school he helped 
to establish. Mr Husain devotes only twenty- three of his hundred and fifty pages 
to mystical theology, and begins his chapter on that subject by stating that there 
is not enough material in the Sermons and other prose works for an exhaustive 
survey. He goes on to {§ay quite truly that Donne does not deal at all with the 
various forms of prayer, and the sentences he then collects to illustrate Donne’s 
conception and experience of the mystical stages of Purgation, Illumination and 
Union, though paralleled by passages from the great mystical doctors, only serve 
to show how little Donne as a preacher has to say on the interior life. The un- 
mystical temper and method of the Devotions prevents us from suggesting that it 
is only his conception of the preacher’s office that keeps these topics out of the 
Sermons. 

Donne’s obvious acquaintance with mystical writings shown in his secular 
poetry, and the lack of reference to mystical theology in his religious poems and 


^ Gr. W, 0- Addleshaw, The High Church Tradi- 
tim {liOttdoa, 1941), p. 59. 

® Wccknmtical Polity, Book v, 24. 

® LXXX Bwmm, pp. 688 and 264. See also 
pp. 35, 90, 3*70. 

^ Exmnoi&gem (second edition, Paris, 1653), 
pp, 453-69. (The pa^^ation of this section is 


hopelessly confused. The quotation occurs on 
p. 465 numbered 443.) 

® Animadversions upon a Booh intituled Fana- 
ticism fanatically imputed to the Catholich Church 
etc. (London, 1673), p. 92. 

® Itrat Husain, The Dogmatic and Mystical 
Theology of John Donne (London, 1938). 
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sermons might be explained in two ways. We might point out legitimately that 
many of his greatest love poems rest on the prime mystical assumption that love 
is the supreme mode of knowing, and suggest that he, found in love something he 
never found in rehgion, an intense experience of release from self and a sense of 
fulfilment in union with another. This would naturally bring to his mind the 
analogous experience of the contemplative, familiar to him from the pious reading 
of his youth. It need, I hope, hardly be said that this explanation in no way 
impugns the sincerity of Donne’s religious convictions . 

- On the other hand, we might say that Donne’s love poetry is both extremely 
traditional and extremely original, and that his originahty hes partly in his use 
of any and every tradition which came to his hand, including the venerable 
tradition by which divine and human love interchanged images and doctrines. 
We would then say that the use he makes of mystical doctrines no more makes 
his love poetry niystical, than the use of philosophic ideas makes it truly meta- 
physical, and that he neglected such ideas in his later work because he had 
outgrown the intellectual curiosity which led him in his youth to explore all modes 
of human thought and experience. If we accept this explanation, we see Donne 
as one who in his later life 'stooped to truth’, and strove to avoid 

excess© 

In seeking secrets, or Poetiqnenesse. 


OxFOE-n 


Helen L. Gaedner 



THE CONVENTION OF THE STOIC HERO AS 
HANDLED BY MARSTON 

Florio's translation of Montaigne's Essays^ws^s, licensed^in 1601 and published in 
1603, the year which saw the piratical pubhcation of the First Quarto of Hamlet. 
This translation had a profound effect upon the development of Jacobean drama. 
Not only did it make current and available a valuable ^commonplace book’ of 
philosophical quotations, but the habit itself of philosophical speculation, was 
fostered, popular drama becoming more intellectual in its design upon Jacobean 
audiences. Montaigne’s curious erudition, the freshness and charm of his style, and 
the pecuhar modernity of his philosophic balance all combined to give a more 
reflective character to the drama of the early seventeenth century and to create 
a popular interest in philosophy. The translation brought Enghshmen into contact 
with a writer who was capable of giving a fresh colouring and apphcabihty to the 
wisdom of the ancients. In those plays of Shakespeare and Marston which, 
written at the beginning of the century, cover roughly the same emotional and 
intellectual ground, there runs a vein of thought owing much to Montaigne and 
indicated by parallels of phrase and theme, clear but not frequent in Shakespeare, 
in Marston acknowledged by scholars to be very numerous.^ More profound 
than these easily identifiable instances of a direct contact is the manner in which 
both dramatists take ’certain stoical and sceptical elements in Montaigne’s thought 
and use them to illustrate or bring into refief the pessimism and melancholia of 
the Jacobean age. 

Marston’s two Antonio tragedies and the Malcontent are linked to Shakespeare’s 
great tragic period by the striking resemblances of intellectual and emotional matter 
which the plays contain, for it is in these early plays of Marston and Shakespeare 
that we find those first statements of the behef, thereafter to be reiterated with a 
desperate insistence, that the powers of evil are possessed .of an overwhelming 
energy and scope, the conviction that 

There 'glowe no sparkes of reason in the world; 

All are rak’t up in ashie beastlinesse. 

The bulke of man’s as darke as Erebus, 

No branch of Reasons light hangs in his trunke.^ 

Both Marston and Shakespeare use variants of the Gentihet-Machiavel type to 
represent the vigour of the power of evil, its seemingly inexhaustible fertility in 
devising wickedness, its power to reduce ordered happiness to a bitter and meaning- 
less chaos. We are not here concerned to examine the vast fields of pessimistic 
speculation and tragic surmise which compose this melancholy period, nor to trace' 
the very varied causes which combined to create it.^ It is, however, interesting 
to note by what means the dramatists sought to represent the guardian and last 
defender of the human citadel thus perilously encircled by the powers of evil — ^the 
man 

Whom fortunes lowdest thunder can not daunt. 

Whom fretful gaules of chance, sterne fortunes siege, 

Makes not his reason slinke, the soules faire liege 

^ Vide Fies’s ShctkespedTe and Montaigne, ^ Vide Miss U. EUis-Ferixior’s Jacobean 
Eobertson’s Montaigne and Shakespeare, Oraw- Tragedy, and G. B. Harrison’s Preface to 
ford’s CoU^tanea, 2nd series. Breton’s Mehmcholick Humours; also Harrison’s 

® Ankrnid^s Revenge, act i, sc. 4, References are Preface to Marston’s Scourge of Villainie. 
to the edition of Marston by H. H, Wood. * Marston’s Ankmio'^s Revenge, act ii, sc. 5. 
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For a variety of reasons it was natnral that the stoic hero should at this time 
again make his appearance in drama, though stripped of the particular religious 
associations with which the 'Sacred Senecans’ had invested him,^ For religious 
humanists the stoic had symbolized the sense of moral exclusiveness which their 
theological belief had conferred on them, or perhaps he might be the righteous 
heretic persecuted by a corrupt and "tyrannous ruler; again, he might have a 
political affiliation, and oppose to the injustice of modern monarchy an antique 
republican virtue. 

Sonie of these older associations are revived by Chapman in a majestic series 
of philosophic and political tragedies. The introduction of dramatic stoicism by 
Marston and in a more subtle form by Shakespeare is due to the new interest in 
the stoic philosophy which had become fashionable in intellectual circles throughout 
Europe during the latter part of the sixteenth century and which had begun to 
ahect English thought and letters ^ at the turn of the century. It is as a system 
of practical morality with secular tendencies that we meet the philosophy in England, 
where it created the popular interest and knowledge needed before the intellectual 
quality of much of Hamlet, of aU of the two parts of Antonio and Mellida, and of 
much subsequent tragic drama, could be apprehended by the play-going public. 
Stoicism had come to mean something more arresting and significant, certainly 
something more fashionable, than a secularized variant of Calvinistic morality.^ 
The successful attempt to create from it a system of practical morals suited to the 
needs of contemporary man led directly to a revival of interest in the stoicism of 
Seneca, of Cicero, of Plutarch, and of the lesser known Encheiridion of Epictetus,^ 
a collection of stoic precepts with a commentary by Simplicius which attained 
great popularity in 4}he early seventeenth century. Seneca’s moral essays remain, 
however, one of the chief sources for stoic material, and it is in recognition of this 
that Chapman calls his ideal stoic by the name 'Senecal Man’, though here his 
debt is actually less to Seneca than to Epictetus. Another source of fruitful sug- 
gestions was North’s Plutarch published in 1579, a book of which Shakespeare 
made no use till the year 1600, about that time when he was receiving and making 
immediate use of the many philosophic suggestions contained in Montaigne. There 
were, finally, the stoic situations and colouring of thought which were a natural 
inheritance of all who stood in the following of Seneca the Dramatist.^ Such were 
the literary precedents of the stoic sage. The dramatic type cannot be dissociated 
from the philosophy of neo-stoicism. 'Senecal Man’ is a character devised to 
illustrate a philosophical principle, a theory of moral excellence. That is why 
Shakespeare eschews the use of the convention, though he does not hesitate to 
draw from the philosophy certain hints which he uses in the creation of his tragic 
heroes. 

In the first and second parts of Antonio and Mellida Marston, working on two 
characters, Andrugio and Pandulpho, develops his conception of the stoic hero. 
Shakespeare, as we should expect, rejects the use of a character who bears less 


^ Of. Boas’s University Drama; Herford’s 
Literary Relations; RoUand’s Introduction to 
J ephthes, 

2 JSTeo-stoicism is the philosophical counter- 
part to the strong classical aesthetic established 
first in Prance in the seventeenth century and 
thereafter throughout Europe. Malherbe is a 
representative of the two tendencies, aesthetic 
and philosophic. He does for French verse 
what du Vair does for French prose. Both are 


stoics preaching a dignified submission to the 
Divine Will. ^ 

® Lipsius’s Constancy was translated by Sir John 
Stradling in 1595. Du Vair’s Moral Philosophy of 
the Stoics was translated by T. James in 1598. 

^ The influence of the Latin edition is traced 
by SchoeU in UJEpictite Lg>tin de HUronymus 
Wolfius en Angleterre. 

® Of. Cunhffe’s Influence of Seneca on Eliza- 
hethan Tragedy. 
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relation to life than to a specific philosophy of life. We find, however, in Hamlet 
and in the subsequent tragedies, that Shakespeare is thinking along lines similar 
fco those which had led Marston to create the characters of Pandulpho and Andrugio. 
The stoic is a man 


that Fortune’s buffets .and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgement are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.^ 


Both Shakespeare and Marston explore the possibilities of the stoic vein. Marston 
goes directly to his task, abstracting from the philosophy what he needs to create 
in Andrugio a transitional figure, partly a Kydian hero of unrestrained passion, 
partly a stoic struggling to subdue passion to reason. Pandulpho, a careful and 
elaborate study in stoic psychology, is the first attempt in English popular drama 
to present a philosophical sage, conducting his life according to the principles of 
patience and of constancy which Seneca had set forth in his moral epistles. He is 
the prototype of 'Chapman’s Clermont d’Ambois and Tourneur’s Charlemont. 
Shakespeare seems to have realized from the start that the dispassionate and coldly 
rational figure of the stoic, withdrawn from the arena of human emotions and 
sympathies, is not a subject suitable for tragic treatment. Marston and Chapman, 
on the other hand, identify themselves enthusiastically with their philosophical 
heroes. The infinitely subtle and penetrating study of Brutus is Shakespeare’s 
comment on the full stoic doctriue of self-sufficiency. He is well aware that 'man 
will break out despite Philosophy that there is no convenient philosophical armour 
easily to be assumed, and proof against these ‘ Despairs and mighty Griefs ’ which 
inhabit ^the tragic scene. The stoic attitude is, however, one so dramatically valuable 
that it will be used in contexts not of a strictly stoic or Senecan character, though 
it may often be little more than a useful emotional attitude assumed by the tragic 
hero whose environment happens to be the anarchism of the later Renaissance. 
Marston needs the stoic nobility, its qualities of constancy and of resignation, in 
order to throw into blacker contrast the false and rotten world of human normality, 
a world 'too subtile for honest natures to converse withall’. This is the function 
of Andrugio and of Pandulpho. They are men whose virtue distinguishes and 
separates them from the evil and corruption of the common world. Lear and Othello 
also bear this character of men who suffer in isolation, not comprehending the nature 
of the evil which is done them. In the midst of the appalling disaster and ruin which 
Hamlet and Othello have produced, each man is content in his ending to 'erect 
himself upon himself’ in a fashion not dissimilar from the stoic self-sufficiency and 
isolated pride of Pandulpho and Clermont d’Ambois. Othello has reached his 
journey’s end, the butt and seamark of his utmost sail, yet, like Hamlet, he must 
needs attempt justification for himself in an infinitely pathetic sort of self-praise.^ 
Interwoven with the bright images of a 'poetry almost Oriental in its phantasy, 
we can hear again, as the splendid words roll out, the ancient comfort of the 
Senecan hero: 'Medea superest’: 


‘I am Anthony still,’ 

'I am Duchess of Malfi still,’ 

‘There’s nothitig left unto Andrugio, but Andrugio,’ 
'Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate.’ 


^ Handetf act iii, so. 2. 

® OtheUo, act v, sc. 2, H. 340-56. 


® Antmid^s Rmmge, act iv, sc, 6. 
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The strict stoic moralist would have condemned OtheUo for permitting himself to 
gather up his heart and bestow it in any human shrine. ‘Reason’, Seneca and 
Epictetus would have coolly observed, ‘is the true fountain from which our current 
runs; if we attempt to draw it from any other source we must expect “to be dis- 
carded thence”.’ 

Marston is more intimately bound to the Enghsh Seneean tradition itself, though 
as with Shakespeare the study of Elorio’s Montaigne has contributed to the ripening 
of his intellect. A large number of verbal parallels between Marston and Florio 
have been discovered, along with some vaguer, less precisely defined affinities of 
thought and sentiment. Both Marston and Shakespeare tend on the whole to turn 
the spirit of Montaigne’s thought to a deeper pessimism. Marston had created the 
stoic type, acting perhaps on a suggestion from that rich mine of dramatic and 
psychological invention, the Spanish Tragedy} His use of the convention illustrates 
his desire to make his tragedy a drama of contrasts : the Machiavel is pitted against 
the Stoic, and a self-sufficing virtue defends ‘the pales and forts of reason’ against 
irrational and anarchic evil. It is an atm'osphere common to the Jacobean and 
Seneean ages: ‘0 nos dura sorte creatos’, cries Seneca; so, too, Marston’s men and 
women are ‘Nailed to the earth with grief’. For him man is born to sin and 
suffering : 

His mature age growes onely mature vice, 

And ripens onely to corrupt and rot 
The buddmg hopes of infant modestie.^ 

Marston’s treatment of the istoic cannot be understood apart from this attempt 
of his to depict universal evil. Piero and Pandulpho are simply philosophic prin- 
ciples, embodied in a not very convincing humanity, and brought into dramatic 
opposition in order to illustrate Marston’s religious and philosophical convictions 
about the contemporary world. 

Shakespeare’s attitude is equally clear, though he knows too well the function of 
the poetic interpreter of life to identify himself with any one character in the con- 
test. Marston has no such delicacy of mental balance, and he declaims with an 
angry, outraged and erudite virtue through the mouths of stoics and satirists alike. 
Indeed, Marston is as much at pains to identify himself with his nobler heroes as 
he is with the bitterer sort of his moral satirists. Whether in comedy or tragedy 
he wants to associate his personal views with a figure external to the world which 
he is seeking to anatomize. Jonson had used this attitude of isolation in creating 
his satirists; Marston, so far as I am aware, is the first dramatist who carries the 
same conception into the field of tragedy. Here, too, there must be one exempt 
from sin and crime, as the satiric observer of fife is exempt from its follies and vices : 

A wise man wrongfully, but never wrong 

Can take : his breast’s of such well tempered proofe, 

It may be rac’d, not pearc’t by savage tooth 
Of foaming malice.® 

Othello and lago are the nearest that Shakespeare gets to this identification of 
good and evil with individual characters, and here the tragic action comes from a 

^ Spanish Tragedy, act iv, sc. 4. Hieronimo’s ® Antonio’s Revenge, act ii, sc. 2. The original 
stoical death is modelled on the account of the is Seneca’s ‘Nec injuriam nec contumeUam 
death of Zeno in Euphues (ed. Arber, p. 146). accipere sapientem’. 

^ Antonio’s Revenge, act iii, sc. 2. 
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disturbance in the hero’s balance, from his failure to maintain his character as a 
man 

whose solid virtue 

The shot of accident nor dart of chance 

Could neither graze nor pierce.^ 

So far from remaining the man whom pa’ssion cannot shake Othello has become, 
inevitably Shakespeare would tell us, a man grappled to life by those passions which 
are the accompaniment of sexual love.^ Shakespeare’s villains often speak as 
Machiavellians, his heroes will in speech and purpose remind us at times that 
stoicism was popular and apposite; Jaques has a humorous fashionable melancholy, 
and Hamlet is an intellectual malcontent; but every type is sublimated, every 
element which he has got by ransacking time and space (and his contemporaries) 
is made to serve what is his own picture of psychological truth. The lendings aid 
but do not obstruct the poet’s vision of humanity. Shakespeare, Middleton and 
Webster are in this the superiors of Jonson, Marston and Chapman, whose characters 
are too often 'docile creations of their authors’ beliefs, as they are their glib ex- 
ponents’. The satirist in Marston, the preacher in him perhaps, craved for over- 
statement, was not deeply interested in the subtleties of human psychology, laid 
on crude colours and charged his plays with the perilous subjective matter of 
what Mr EHot has called ' his perverted and obstructed genius ’. Like Chapman and 
Tourneur who follow him in making drama from the stoic-maohiavelhan antithesis, 
Marston is deeply interested in philosophic speculation. As early as 1598 he is 
adding a few wholesome touches to the frantic babel -of the Scourge of Villdinie, 
touches which come frcmi the sanest, most genuine and meditative of the stoic 
philosophers, Epictetus. A Latin version of the Encheiridion with the commentary 
of Simphcius had for some time been available. Sanford’s English version of the 
French translation had been published in 1567.^ Next to Seneca, Epictetus was 
probably the most read of the stoic writers, and he is the central inspiration of 
European neo-stoicism. The Epictetan passivity is beyond the reach of Marston’s 
angry violence of spirit : . ' 

Preach not the stoic’s patience to me ; 

I hate not man, but men’s impiety.^ 

Thus early Marston’s satiric attitude of moral reproof was hardening to a sort of 
stoic self-sufficiency intensely idiosyncratic in form : 

Spight of despight and rancorous villainie 

I am myself, so is my poesie.® 

By 1606, when he was writing the preface to The Fawn^ Marston had made sufficient 
progress in his study of the Greek writer to proclaim his adherence to Epictetan 
philosophy : ‘ As for the factious malice, and studied detractions of some few that 
tread in the same path with me, let aU know I most easily neglect them, and 
(carelessly stumbling to their vitious endevours) smile hartily at their self-hurting 
basenesse. My bosom friend good Epictetus makes me easily to contemne all such 
men’s malice; since other men’s tongues are not within my teeth, why should I 

1 Oihdlo, act iv, sc, 1. unto are annexed Annotations, and also the 

^ OthMOf act ii, sc. 3 : Apothegs of the same author by {fa. Sanford. 

‘Passion, having my best judgment collied, (1567).’ Healy translated The Manual again 
Assays to lead the way.’ , in 1610. 

® ^Tm Mmmll of BpictetuSi translated out ^ The Scourge of Villainie. 
of Oreek into French, and now into English, ^ The Scourge of Villainie. 
conferred with two Latin translations. Here- 
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hope to govern them? ’ And he added, as if to confirm this discipleship, a thought 
alien to his usual restless bitterness: 'I esteem felecity to be a more. solid content- 
ment (than Fame).' An Epictetan note which is sustained throughout the preface. 

Marston's connexion with neo-stoicism is thus clearly shown. In the two studies 
which he makes of stoic psychology he does not make any direct use of Epictetus. 
There are among Andrugio’s moralizings and Pandulpho’s obtrusive stoicism none 
of those evidences of direct contact with WoMus’s translation which mark the 
speeches of Chapman's Clermont d'Ambois.^ The technical vocabulary is wanting, 
nor can we trace the lines of meditation and rehgious thought, fruits of a balanced 
and contemplative mind, which to Chapman's more mystical temperament were 
the most valuable and attractive things Epictetus had to offer. The chief props 
with which Marston supports the stoic theme in Antonio and Mellida and in 
Antonio's Revenge are Seneca's two tragedies, Thyestes and Hercules Furens, the 
moral treatises, in particular De Constantia Sajpientis and De Providential and the 
usual borrowing of Montaigne’s classical erudition. It is from these sources that 
he gets the sententiae, Latin and Enghsh, and the moral aphorisms which make 
up the substance of Andrugio’s and Pandulpho's discourse. 

Andrugio's ancestry goes back to Kyd's hero of unbridled passion. He is one 
of those who give way to their emotions with the full vigour of their being, who 
can despair l^e Richard II, Garnier’s Cornelia and Hieronimo in the Spanish 
Tragedy. Antonio, Andrugio's son, is a man entirely of this school. Any control 
of the emotions is outside his province. He is a seventeenth-century hero of sensi- 
bility. Everything strange and fantastically unreal in the baroque personality 
of the Renaissance Englishman is represented for us in these frantic figures. In 
the struggle between Patience and Grief, Antonio is of the school of Hieronimo : 

Patience is slave to fooles ; ,a chaine that’s fixt 

Onely to posteS, and senselesse log-like doits.^ 

Nor does he beHeve that it is 


It is only 


reasons giorie to commaund affects.® 


Pigmie cares 

Can shelter xmder patience shield: but gyant griefes 
Will burst all covert.^ 

This conflict of two conceptions of heroic conduct fiUs the two Antonio plays of 
Marston and such plays as Lear, Othello and Julius Caesar. 

Throughout these plays of Marston and of Shakespeare in which the new 
conception of a hero of restrained patience is opposed to or in some degree modi- 
fying the 'hysterica passio’ of the older tradition, we can trace the gradual change 
of acting technique which the improvement in public taste was imposing on the 
Drama : the new restrained style of acting fitted weU with a conception of sober 
conduct which educational and social developments of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries were to make a peculiarly English characteristic. Whether by 
virtue of classical learning or by a process of natural attraction stoicism entered 


^ Except perhaps Antonio’s 

‘ Pish, most things that morally adhere to soules, 
WhoUy exist in drunke opinion’, 

where ‘opinion’ seems to be a translation of the 


Epictetan virdXTjxf/Ls. Cf. also Antonio and Mellida, 
act iv: 

‘Unmov’d, Despight the justling of opinion.* 

® Antonio^ s Revenge, act i, sc. 5. 

® Antonio^ s Revenge, act i, sc. 5. 

* Antonio’s Revenge, act ii, sc. 3. 
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deeply into English ideas of moral conduct and became an ingredient in the 
English ‘gravitas’ of character. 

In the character of Andrugio the conventional outbursts of passion are varied, 
and their dramatic effect enhanced, by moments during which the man attempts 
to curb his grief. Lear and OtheUo, through their inner conflict of passion and 
patience, create in us a sense of tragic intensity and gain thereby in stature and 
majesty. The scene between Brutus and Cassius is in terms of psychological truth 
the most mature and balanced statement of the conflict. It is by depicting the 
human spirit arming itself with the philosophy of Seneca and Epictetus that 
Marston succeeds in creating the impression of a grief too deep for tears : 

There’s nothing left 
XJnto Andrugio, but Andrugio : 

And that nor mischief, force, distresse, nor hel can take. 

Fortune my fortunes, not my minde shall shake.^ 

In a vigorous and martial passage Andrugio expresses the symbolip meaning which 
this conflict of the inner world bears : 

Would’st thou have me go imarm’d among my foes ? , , 

Being besieg’d by passion, entring lists, 

To combat with despaire and mightie griefe : 

My soule beleaguerd with the crushing strength 
Of Sharpe impatience.^ 

Passion and despair and the crushing strength of sharp impatience are the enemies 
of the tranquil spirit. After more open grief and mourning Andrugio assumes the 
familiar attitude of self-dramatization, stoical in moments of tragic intensity : 

Well, ere yon simne set, ile shew my selfe my self©. 

Worthy my blood. I was a Duke; that’s all. 

No matter whether, but from whence w© fall.® ^ 

It is this spiritual isolation conventionally, yet vividly stated that perhaps led 
Lamb to compare this particular scene with 'the royal impatience, the turbulent 
greatness, the affected resignation ’ of Lear.^ In a series of rapidly moving scenes 
which present the pin-pricking mahce of Goneril and Began we see Lear, like 
Andrugio, like Othello, seeking, in some place of the soul, a drop of patience to 
allay the enemy passion; he will be the pattern of all patience, saying nothing. 
As with Andrugio, the emotional excitement is increased by the spectacle of the 
Ejng’s painful efforts to achieve calm, to be patient, to be the man who is not 
passion’s slave, broken as these intervals of sanity are by outbursts of despairing 
passion. 

‘No, I will weep no more’, says Lear. ‘I will endure.’ 

And Marston heavily underlines the stoic idealism involved in this struggle: 

Spit on me Lucio, for I am turnd slave : 

Observe how passion domineres or© me.® 

Andrugio is the first of two studies which Marston made of stoic psychology; 
the second, Pandulpho, is a full-length portrait of the stoic sage : 

* Whose brow is wreathed with the silver crowne 
Of clear© content.® 

^ Arimio and Mellida, act iii. ^ Lamb’s Specimens of the English Drcmmtic 

* ® Antonio and Mellida, act iii. Poets. 

® Seneca, Thgestesflim 925: ® Antonio and Mellida, act iv. 

‘Magis unde cadm ® Antonio and Mellida, act iv. 

Qaam quo refert’, 
and Antonio Mellida, act iii. 
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Pandulpho’s conquest over passion is so Complete that he suffers from a bloodless 
quality as dramatically -unmanageable as his opposite, the expressionist hero of 
passion and unruly emotion. Such is his propriety of conduct, his self-control and 
his unfailing aptitude for apposite Senecan quotation, that it is a little surprising 
to find him engaging, with considerable refinement of technique,^ in the melo- 
dramatic hero’s game of vengeance. Mafston’s conception of revenge was probably 
in accord with popular Eenaissance feeling on the subject.^ He depicts it as a kind 
of wild justice, an official instrument of law which the hero, however deeply pene- 
trated by a morality which implies a quiet and sedate social conduct, need not 
sdfuple to use, even if it leads to blood and violence. The conflict which ought to 
exist between the conventional idea of revenge and the new stoic morality is not 
touched on by Marston. Chapman’s Clermont d’Ambois is a reluctant and chival- 
rous revenger. Tourneur’s Charlemont is tortured between the passion of his blood 
and the religion of his soul, eventually leaving vengeance to the King of Eongs. 
The long dispute between passionate action and a passivity which resigns to the 
Divine keeping the vengeance due for murder comes to a close with Charlemont’s : 

Only to heav’n I attribute the worke, 

Whose gracious motives made me still forbeare 
To be mine owne Eevenger. Now I see 
That Patience is the honest man’s revenge.® 

Chapman’s Clermont represents, in his attitude to the ethics of revenge, an Enghsh 
compromise. He does not abstain from action like Charlemont nor, forgetful of his 
recently uttered mild wisdom like Pahdulpho, run to vengeance with exultant cries 
Clermont’s stoicism is of a sort adapted to the highest ethics consistent with the 
conduct of a contemporary gentleman of honour and spirit. Vengeance according 
to the rules of the duello is his maxim. There is no evidence that the need for a 
moral adjustment between the characters of the revenger and the stoic ever sug- 
gested itself to Marston. In Pandulpho he is content to add the moral dignity of 
the stoic to the popular figure of the revenger without attempting to harmonize 
the conflicting elements. It is enough for Marston to erect iu the darkness and 
anarchism of a late Renaissance world this quaint Jacobean image of stoical virtue, 
armed mth the authority of antiquity and doing battle against the powers of 
machiavellian evil. For we can never consider the stoic figure apart from its 
environment of sin and moral chaos. Virtuous conduct is exceptional conduct, and 
normal humanity is symbolized for Marston in the figure of Piero, the machiavellian 
Duke. Evil probably attracted as weU as appalled Marston, and Piero’s speeches 
have in theru.many images of beauty and macabre power. Antonio, too, in his 
brooding on the spectacle of mortahty, can use a language of great imaginative 
beauty. To Pandulpho the pattern of virtuous living is granted only a thin ser- 
monizing strain of language feeble in diction and untouched by Marston’s rare 
poetic fire. Marston’s stoic is cousin ^germane to his scourger of villainy ; Pandulpho’s 
speeches are homilies along the familiar lines of the Puritan pamphlets against vice : 

He may of valour vaunt ; 

Whom fortunes lowdest thunder can not daunt. 

Whom fretful gaules of chance, sterue fortunes siege, 

Makes not his reason slinke, the soules fair liege; 

^ Antonio's Revenge, act v, sc. 5. Divine Vengeance by Sister Mary Bonaventur© 

® Vide Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy, by P. T. Mroz. 

Bowers, wMck discusses the relation between Atheist's Tragedy, v, 2. 

Revenge Tragedy and current morality, and ^ Antonio's Revenge, act v, sc. 3. 
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Whose well pais’d action ever rests upon 

, ‘ Not giddie humours, but discretion. 

This heart in valour even J ove out-goes : 

J ove is without, but this ’bove sense of woes.^ 

Marston lacks that union of poetic fantasy and human wisdom whereby the 
poets create characters which are the true images of life. In these two plays 
disgust at human frailty, the confidence of a divine election and a sense of the 
remorseless action of Providence send us back to the ‘Sacred Seneca’ and forward 
again to the Atheist's Tragedy and The Revenger's Tragedy, Pandulpho suggests 
at times the contemporary puritan moralist; he has the confidence and the ready 
assurance in his authority, the utterance larded with texts, though these are 
classical in origin, not scriptural; he has a stoic and a puritan arrogance which is 
the reverse of Christian humility. If he were human, he would be priggish as Aurelius 
is sometimes priggish, and as many a puritan moralist in life and literature has 
since been priggish. The character of Pandulpho is the symbol and proof of a 
weakness evident in every page which Marston wrote. This man could summon 
the' shapes of villainy and foUy and corruption and vice with a remarkable imagina- 
tive power: called on to create a figure of positive virtue and living active beauty, 
he can conjure up only an empty phantom imagined from dry texts and the un- 
illuminated wisdom of antiquity, 

I Michael HiaoiNS 

Cambbxbge 

^ Antonio's Bevengey act i, sc. 5. The chain of terized hy him as ‘Naught but fomie bubblmgs 
thoughts roughly follows the passage in De of a fleamie braine*. 

Frovidentiat cap. vi, read by Antonio and charao- 



LE ROLE DE LA NATURE DANS ‘LTPHIGENIE’ 

DE RACINE 

I^Mgenie en AuUde est un drame a grand spectacle. M^me les contemporains Font 
reconnu. II suffit de lire les details de Fencadrement si curieux, au fond si inappro- 
prie qu’amenagerent les regisseur,s du theatre louisqnatorzien pour la piece qui, 
avec Mithridate, devait rester leur preferee. Les voici, d’apr^s le Mercure Galant: 

La decoration representoit une longue alMe de verdure oti, de part ©t d’autre, il y 
avqit des bassins de fontaines et, d’espac© ©n ©spac©, des grottes d’un travail rustique, 
mais travailie tres deHcatement. Sur leur ©ntablement r^gnait une balustrade oti etoient 
arranges des vases de porcelain© pleins d© fleurs; les bassins des fontaines etoient de 
marbr© blanc, soutenus par des tritons dor^s et, dans ces bassins, on ©n voyoit d’autres 
plus eiev^s qui portoient d© grandes statues d’or. Cette allee s© terminait dans le fond 
du theatre par des tentes qui avoient rapport 4 eelles qui couvroient Forchestre; et 
au-del^ paraissoit une longue aliee qui etoit I’aliee meme d© FOrangerie, borde© des deux 
cotes de grands orangers et d© grenadiers ©ntremeies de vases de porcelain© remplis de 
di verses fleurs. Entr© chaqu© arbr© il y avoit de grands candeiabres ©t des gueridons 
d or ©t d’azur qui portoient des girandoles d© cristal allumees de plusieurs bougies. 
Cette all4e finissoit par un portique d© marbre ; les pilastres qui en soutenoient la corniche 
etoient de lapis et la port© paraissoit tout© d’orfevrerie. Sur e© th^Htre, orn6 de la 
manier© qu© je viens d© dire, la troupe des com^diens du roi reprdsenta la trag6die 
a Iphiginie. 

^ Tout cela, c’est assur6ment du pseudo-grec ! On a Fimpression d’assister a une 
fete dans un salon de Biedermeierzeit allemand fin dix-huiti^me sifecle. Seules les 
tentes avaient quelque rapport avec le paysage normalement attribu6 a un drame 
de la sort© dUphigenie. Toutefois, Fefiort 6vident pour faire de la piece un tableau 
du genre MeTveitleux se laisse deviner. Sans doute, cette mise en sc^ne ne pouvait- 
eUe aucunement correspondre a cell© qui existait dans Fesprit de Racine, mais on 
ne pent que remar quer un progr^s dans Fappreciation des contemporains pour le 
* genre de scenario qui devait convenir, selon eux, a un drame grec au dix-septifeme 
si^cle, a un drame vraiment grec. Apres leur avoir concede cela, il ne rest© plus 
rien k dire sur cette mise en sc^ne, grotesque au fond. 

Pour Racine, et pour nous qui apprecions avec le recul du temps, Iphiginie 
est un drame a grand spectacle non pas pare© que la Gr^ce oii il se joue parait 
comme un pays de richesses un peu mignardes ou d’art un peu surraffine; mais 
pare© que 1© complot depend enti^rement d’immenses phenom^nes naturels, des 
dieux, des vents, de la mer, et parce que Fensemble des details dont est cousue la 
piece suggfere eminemment la puissance des elements physiques de la nature. . 

L’emplacement du dram© est certainement de tout© premiere importance. Une 
fois encore, nous avons affair© au port de mer entoure presque de toutes parts de 
promontoires et de caps — ^paysage affectionne par Racine, et bien dans la tradition 
grecque. Pourtant, le site est tel que Racine a du y voir des possibilites auxquelles 
il^ n’avait pu songer lorsqu’il s’agissaib de Buthrote, d’Ostie, ou de Nymph4e. 
C ’est que la vfile d’ Aulis et la contr^e de F Aulide dominent, ou peu s’en faut, la bale 
et la ville de Chalcis ; et nous aimons a croire que si Racine n’a .pas poursuivi le 
dessein qu’il avait 61abor4 quelques ann^es plus tdt d’.une IpMgenie en Tauride 
(donMl nous rest© en fragment le premier acte), e’est pour des raisons topographiques 
peut^tre plus mdme que pour des raisons dramatiques proprement dites. 

Car il n’y a pas k le nier, sa technique en 1674: est nettement une technique de la 
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nature?- L’entourag© mysterieux qui pousse Tunivers hiiinain a Tactivite a passe 
du rang de confident an rang de personnage ponr atteindre maintenant celui de 
force motrice de Taction elle-meme. 

II est possible de constater dans les pieces precedentes Tinfluence general© des 
lieux s’exer^ant snr les sentiments des actenrs. C’est presque nne platitude de 
rep6ter.les quelques exemples de ce mode d’expression dans Iphig6nie. A cote 
de vers comme 


J© Taimois k Lesbos ©t j© Taim© ©n Aulid© 

du type si souvent rencontre, nous avons, par repercussion, Tinherente tristesse 
d’un rivage non favorise des dieux gagnant maintenant le heros AcMlle: 

. . .mais quelqu© trist© image 

Qu© sa gloire k mes yeux montrat sur c© rivage . . . 

Dans la nuit du tombeau j’enfermerai ma honte. 

C’est-ii-dire que non seulement l,es 6v6nements se diversifient et afiectent les 
caract^res selon T^poque et les circonstances dont ils emanent, mais selon le site 
ou ils se passent. T6moin ce vers nostalgique: 

Mais les temps sont changes, aussi bien qu© les lieux .... 

Nous estimons qu’ilvautmieux, pour le moment, nepas nous attarder a developper 
la tecbnique de ces vers, si r^miniscents des precedes de T^ficole SymboHste au 
dix-neuvi^me si^cle; nous nous contentons de les signaler ici pour bien preciser la 
continuite du genre chez Racine. 

Toutefois, les passages de ce genre sont encore assez communs dans Iphigenie, 
Racine a fait sien le cult© du lieu pour sa valeur de transformation ^motive. Ainsi ’ 

Pour moi, depuis deux jours qu’approchant d© ces lieux, 

Leur aspect souhait6 s© d6couvr© h nos yeux. 

J© Tattendois partout; et d’lm regard timid© 

Sans cess© parcourant les chemins de TAulide, 

Mon coeur pour I© chercher voloit loin devant moi. ... 

En effet, bien des vers au cours de la pi^ce d6notent a quel degre le dram© depend 
enti^rement de Templacement. Le titre, si souvent abreg6, est Iphigenie en Aulide 
et non pas Iphigenie tout court. Le spectacle pompeux de ces hords, et le depart de 
la fiotte grecque tout© deploy©© dans la rade de Chalcis, n’en sont que rehausses 
par le site bien connu de la viUe de Chalcis, sur un rocher abrupt© entre deux baies. 
Et puis, il y a les ‘mar6cages’, toujours ce fameux marais que les Grecs appelaient 
^advs XifjiTjv et que Racine trouvait a Port-Royal, peut-etre meme a Paris, ^ encore 
sur les bords du Bosphore et, apres Iphigenie, pres de la cote trezenienne oh ils 
assurent le denouement de FMdre. 

D’oh a pu lui venir cette predilection pour les marais et pour ceux qui les habitent, 
ot 'TTepl rd lAea olKiovr&s ? ^ Tr^s probablement, elle provient de la lecture d’Homere. 
Nous savons que, dans ses Bemarques sur le Livre ni de VOdgss6e, Racine disait: 


^ On pent m6me dire que plus le theatre 
r^oimen repose ses ‘fondemens’ sur des effets 
de la nature et moins les precisions topogra- 
phiques paraissent prendre de place dans les 
Frifmes et les courtea indications sceniques du 
d6btttj de eliaque pi^ce. Dans les Prefaces 
dIpMg(^ie m Atilide et de PMdre, par exemple, 
il n’est fait mention en aucune sorte du 
scenario: est-oe pour ‘d^router’ les critiques qui, 


comme le dira plus tard Taine, *ne voient la 
nature que transformee en jardin’? 

^ Si, k plusieurs reprises, Racine a parle* des 
sites entour^s de marais, c’est peut-^tre parce 
que le public du dix-septi^me si^cle n’y faisait 
pas vraiment attention en tant qu’eMment de la 
nature exterieure. Le quartier du Marais k Paris 
et le fameux theatre etaient devenus des noms 
aeoept6s sans pensee par les Parisiens. 

® Herodote, Euterpe, ii. 
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' ce ma"rais ne pent etre autre chose que la mer qui est en effet un assez beau marais 
Ce qui semblerait prouver rattraction qu’ont exercee Sur son esprit la mer et le 
bord mar4cageux depuis son jeune %e. 

Un seul vers (342) 

‘ . .Ces bois qui du camp semblent cacher Tentree’ 

nous fait savoir que le camp se trouvait dans une for^t: premier episode de la 
tradition qui fait d'Hippolyte, un 6tre nourri dans les for^ts, le heros d’un drame 
grfec. Le fait que ces bois semblaient cacher V entree (quel demi-ton typique !) fournit 
Telement d’obscurite — ^non pas de noir absolu qui est mauvais — necessaire a la 
reussite technique de Bacine, et prepare la mise en sc^ne de FMdre. 

D’autre part, de fortes attaches avec Argos et Mycene (Agamemnon possedant 
‘des Grecs la plus riche contree’) ambnent Eacine presque a parler avec tendresse 
de ces viUes: 

Si son heureux destin 

La retient dans Argos on Tarrete en chemin. 

Enfin Racine a voulu que la mer jouat un grand role dans rimagination des 
acteurs comme dans la sienne. C’est la un nouveau developpement. La mer 
cesse, a partir de cette periode de revolution de la technique racinienne, d’etre 
comme le Dieu di!Athal%e, acteur invisible sur la sc^ne, mais va, dans Timagination 
theatrale d’un Racine qui songe aux TreplaKroi devenir un personnage dedouble, 
pour ainsi dire, variable non seuleihfent selon les saisons et les vents, mais aussi 
selon les dispositions d’esprit, Elle devient ainsi ce que furent les lieux dans les 
tragedies anterieures. 

En efiet, la mer Egee sera ‘epouvant^e’ de voir la flotte grecque mettant voile 
pour Troie, tandis que, bien loin, en Asie Mineure, I’Hellespont sera ‘ blanchissant 
sous les rames’. Ce n’est pas la premibre fois que Racine int6resse ainsi la mer aux 
projets medites par les humains. Dans son Ode tiree du Psaume XYII presque 
rien n'a trait a la nature, si ce n’eet de petites digressions, mais ce qui est fort 
curieux, c’est que ces ‘retouches’ au Psaume sont les souls sentiments qui ne se 
trouvent pas dans roriginal. Racine s’en sort done pour communiquer des senti- 
ments qui se repercutent dans Iphigdnie. 

Au devant des pales victimes 
Que poursuit ton glaive per9ant 
Prete h sortir de ses abimes 
La mer accourt en mugissant 
Int^ressee h ta vengeance. 

Sur certains effets de ces phenomenes, nous aurons a revenir. 

Le Rivage 

Ce mot, qui est presque devenu chez Racine une tournure epique, reste naturelle- 
ment au premier plan dans Iphigenie puisqu’il s’agit de departs projetes et d’ar- 
rivees sur des bords incertains. Inutile de revenir ici‘ sur les Ponies de Port~Boyal, 
Andromaque et Mithridate — I’association des rivages et des sentiments, le bord 
pouvant 6tre ‘heureux’ ou ‘funeste’ suivant le cas. L’Auhde est un rivage qui 
rend Achille hrMant^ mais e’est en m^me temps un bord qui peut devenir funeste a 
I ’occasion: 

Et quittez pour jamais un malheureux rivage. . .. 
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Or, id il y a du nouveau^ qiii va mSme jusqu’a suggder que ces repetitions ne sont 
pas purement une predosite que Racine se serait lui-meme creee: lorsque les voeux 
et les sacrifices sont exauces, ^ la fin d'ljpMginie, le bord reste malheureux: il 

La rive au loin gemit, blanchissante d’ecume 

tout comme dans VOde que nous venons de citer. 

La mer ae6ourt en mugissant 
Intdessee ^ ta vengeance. 

Quelle conclusion tirer de ces citations? Quel role dans la piece et 2^ dans le 
sentiment intune de Racine convient-il d’attribuer au Rivage? Ne fait-il que 
r6percuter, bons ou mauvais, les voeux et les pensees? S'accorde-t-il exactement 
avec les destinees accomplies? Ou bien ne constitue-t-il qu’une sorte de trait 
d’union artifidel entre les persoimages et la terre dont ils jouent les destinees? 
Peut-^tre y a-t-il un peu de tout cela dans remploi si frequent de ce fhot. Il faut 
dire que le r61e de la rive dans IpMgenie se trouve un peu mis a T ombre par celui 
de la mer et des vents. C’est pourquoi nous aimerions mieux reporter h Texamen 
de PhHre T etude de ce facteur important dans les donnees du theatre racinien, 
oar dans qette derniere des tragedies dites profanes il est a la fois acteur et centre 
de la pibce. 


La Mee et la Blanchette des Vagtjes 

Nous avons d6]k indiqu6 k grands traits le rdle de la mer comme force motrice dans 
cette pifece. L’ apostrophe k la mer fait foi, en efiet, de sa toute puissance. 

Quoi? pour noyer les Grecs et leurs mille vaisseaux 
Mer, tu n’ouvriras pas des abimes nouveaux? 

Quoi, lorsque les chassant du port qui les recele 
L’Aulide aura vomi leur flotte criminelle ... 

Or, chacune des deux mers dont il est question d&ns IpMginie, TEgee et rHellespont, 
sont calmes; mais, ph^nom^ne extraordinaire pour Racine, poHe si methodique, 
leur calme ne s’attribue pas k une cause commune. La mer egienne est calme parce 
que les vents ne sont pas favorables a Agamemnon. 

Certes, nous avons de belles images de la mer tranquille, dignes de certaines 
strophes du Lac de Lamartme : 

Le long calme, il est vrai, retards vos eonquetes ... 

Il fallut s^arreter et la rame inutile 
Fatigua vainement une mer immobile. 

Cette mer, comme Racine le dit, reste 'fermee’ a la flotte d’AuHde, mais elle 
est menagante. Cela se sent pendant toute la piece. Il ne s’agit que d’une accalmie 
temporaire. Le vocabulaire de la premiere partie de la tragedie est en violent 
contraste avec une vraie atmosphere de mer d’huile. On parle des ' vents enchaines 
stir leurs totes’, d’tm ‘orage tout pret a tomber^ de ‘flots tumultueux s’ouvrant 
devant nous ’ ; et cet orage, qui gronde sans 6clater, est affilie a I’orage psycholo- 
gique, k la tempete des sentiments. Les personnages du drame, calmes comme la 
mer en apparence, sont t6n6breux, Uectrifiis comme les gros nuages qui les sur- 
ploinbent, pleins de foudre. AchilLe va-t-il "c6der^ a ‘cet orage’ avant que Clytem- 
nestre ne voie 

‘ . • .le pur sang du Dieu qui lance le tonnerre ’ ? 
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C’est que cette inactivite apparente de la mer et des sentiments humains est fansse 
et trompense. Des les debuts de la pi^ce, il semblait que 

‘ . . .tout dort, et Tarm^e et les vents, &t Neptune.'* 

Mais au vers 839 on sent bien 

Neptuue et ses vents pr^ts k nous exaucer ... 
et 

Dej^ dans les vaisseaux la voile se d^ploie 
DejA sm sa parole ils se toument vers Troie. . . 

L’orage en effet eclate avec la venue des vents sur la mer: 

Les vents agitent Pair d’heureux fremissements 
Et la mer leur r^pond par ses mugissements ; 

La rive au loin gimit, blancbissante d’ecume 

tout comme on Tavait pr4vu, lorsqu’on s’imaginait voir 

. . . tout THellespont blanchissant sous nos rames. 

Bien au contraire, cependant, le, c6t6 troyen a une mer calme, qui ne nous est 
guere decrite que par le mot 'blanchissant'. Les petites images que nous laisse 
entrevoir Eacine, ou que nous lisons entre les lignes, indiquent un vrai calme. 
D’abord, nous avons, malgre ce qu’on en dise, Timpression que 'Troie et les vents’ 
ne 'vont point ensemble’. 

‘ , le ciel protege Troie . . . ’ 

On sait qu’^ votre tete 
Les dieux ont d’llion attach^ la conquete; 

Mais on sait que pour prix d’un triomphe si beau, 

Ils ont aux champs troyens marqu6 votre tombeau; 

Que votre vie, ailleurs et longue et fortun6e 
Levant Troie en sa fleur doit §tre moissonn^e . . . 

... les dieux, jusque-14 protecteurs de Paris 
Ne nous promettent Troie et les vents qu’4 ce prix. 

Enfin c’est la mer qui protegera Troie en engloutissant la flotte dans ses abimes. 
Troie reste bien sereine, et le d4nouement ^Iphiginie ne nous dit pas si ce calme 
fut brise .... . * 

E6sumons-nous sur certains points avant d’attaquer un facteur bien plus im- 
portant dans Iphigenie — ^les vents. 

Le marais, de meme que le rivage, a Aulis est mouvement6 malgre son apparence 
calme, alors que, dans rimagination des heros de la piece, ils sont calmes et heu- 
reux au-dela de rEg6e, en Troade. 

Comment distinguer le vrai calme, et quel est son utiUte esth6tique? Pourquoi 
Eacine veut-il nous donner perp6tueUement Timpression d’un monde calme d’au- 
dela, d’un mundus ulterior‘s. Souvenons-nous d’un vers de VOdyssee que Eacine 
a comments : 

'E(rr6p€(T€v Ofos p€yaKi)rca ttov'tov 

et de la note marginale de la plume de Eacine: 

Ce vers exprime bien le calme et la tranquillity de la mer. 

La Cottleub Blanche 

Oui, pour Eacine, la mer de THeUespont eSt calme: le verbe hlanchir qui, k notre 
avis, est un des mots-clefs de toute la pMlosophie racinienne, ne signifie pas mou- 
tanner lorsqu’il est applique a la hier, dans le sens, par exemple, de I’anglais a sea 
of white horses. L’Hellespont ne moutonne pas de lui-meme. II moutonne a cause 
des rames des galores grecques et encore est-ce dans Vimagination des heros. 
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L’ explication dn sentiment racinien nous semble pouvoir r6sider soit dans les 
Commenfaires sur TOde I de Pindare:, 

‘II [Pindare], dit Racine, appelle la mer chenue on parce que c’est le premier et le 
plus ancien des Elements, ou ^ cause que sa continuelle agitation la fait blanohir,’ 

soit d’un souvenir de Vlliade liv, vii, 86, 7rXarv9 'EXkrjcrTTovTos, que certains tra- 
duisent ‘Hellespont sale', et I’idee du Wane proviendrait 'alors du sel marin, soit 
d'un autre commentaife marginal sur VOdyssie: 

‘II (Homere) appelle le calme blanc, k cause que I’eau parait blanche quand elle 
West point agit^e.’ ^ 

Cette dernibre solution, ou meme les trois ensemble, peuvent fournir une* clef 
plausible a Temploi de ce mot qui reparaitra dans Athalie. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, Timmediat, le positif (disons: remplacement d’lphigenie en 
Aulide) oil il manque un Element d’importance majeure (disons: Toffraude d’une 
jetine fille aux dieux, un sacrifice d'apaisement destine a la nature), tout cela 
contribue a motiver le drame intense que vit Racine, et qui consiste en la recherche 
d’un 6tat plus simple, toujours lointain, oh il n’y aura plus besoin de luttes .ou de 
sacrifices, de sang rouge a couler, mais oh rbgnera une atmosphere calme, ombrag6e, 
parce que mal entrevue (disons: Tarriv^e en rade de THeUespont et de Troie, 
blancheur de la mer, purete d’intention garantie par Fapaisement des elements). 

Venous maintenant a ce qui doit nous interesser particulibrement. Quel rapport 
peut-il exister entre Tatmosph^re de lointain dans les deux tragedies de Mithridate 
et dLlpJiiginie, k part I’aspect immediat, topographique, qui en est up des con- 
trastes 1 

Se pourrait-il que, dans les desirs de Mithridate de se voir, avec sa flotte, en lointain 
pays et ceux des Grecs de se voir dans T Hellespont, il y ait un progrbs dans Tordre 
de revolution de la philosophic racinienne? Certains vers de Mithridate^sont bien 
faits pour d6voiler des horizons d’immensite aux yeux des spectateurs, et la il 
s’agissait surtout d'aurores et de couchants. Pouvons-nous retrouver la meme 
chose ici^ 

Mais oui, d^s le premier vers, exprimant le malaise ressenti par Agamemnon, 
nous voyons ce dernier devangant Faurore de loin. Le deipi-jour, pour lui, est un 
6tat trop bon pour durer; aussi fuira-t-il vers le grand jour, vers cet astre cruel, le 
soleil,^ et vers la fin de la pibce vient la fameuse apostrophe au soleil dont se 
ressouviepdra Goethe: 

Et toi, soleil, et toi qui dans cette contree 
Reconnois Fh6ritier et le vrai fils H’Atree 
Toi qui n’osas du pere 6clairer le festin 
Reoule, ils font appris ce fmreste chemin. 

Rien de plus fort que ces vers, empreints de tout le vocabulaire naturel dont 
disposait Racine. Encore une fois, c’est le soleil qui est n6faste. Seul le calme du 
demi-jour est favorable a la paix interieure de Fhomme.^ 

^ II se pent que Racine ait aim4 la coulenr non awakens his domestic in the quiet of the 
blanche de la mer ondoyante, disons cmdvlie, early dawn, there is a line on the stillness of 
parce que ce fut oelle des perruques blanches land and sea which has seemed to an Englishman 
‘ohenues’ du dix-^septifeme siSele. pompous in a bad sense and which Voltaire so 

^ Kous nous permettons de citer ici, k titre completely of t^e French tradition has risen 
d^information g6n6rale, la curieuse remar que du to defend: 

Professeur Horatio Smith, dans of “Mais tout dort, et Tarmac, et les vents, et 

Lit&rUture (New York), qui, seul, parmi les Neptune.’’ 

critiques de Badne, a recoimu en une certaine The Englishman had said he preferred the more 
mesure le sentiment de la nature dans Foeuvre homely words in Scene I of Hamlet: 
du poto classique: “Not a mouse stirring” 

‘At the very outset of the play, '«^hen Agamem- Paris and London may both be right.’ 
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D’aiitre part et comme coroUaire a ceci, le complement inevitable n’est pas ne- 
glige: c’est la nuit que se font les grandes entreprises humaines, nefastes, pour la 
plnpart/au bien-etre du monde on, en tout cas, entreprises destin6es a se composer 
de malheurs. 

Et ce vaiaqueur [Achille], suivant de pres sa renommee 

Hier avec la nuit afriva dans Farmee . . . 

Dans la nuit du tombeau j’enfermerai ma honte. ... 

Lbs Vents 

Quand on consid^re les divers phenomenes de la nature exterieure qni ont attire 
Fattention de Racine an conrs de sa carriere Htteraire, on ne pent qne s’etonner qne 
le vent, facteur dynamiqne, ait pris dans son oeuvre une place si minuscule. Alors 
que les rives, les champs, les panoramas, les dels, les oceans, les astres ont tons 
tour a tour fourni des possibilites esthetiques, le vent ne semble point avoir souffle 
dans Fatelier racinien. Toutefois,le role joue par Fair pur a ete mentionne aiUeurs par 
nous, et maintenant la part du vent dans VIphiginie est suffisamment grande pour 
compenser des ‘ lacunes ’ precedentes. II convient cependant de passer rapidement 
en revue les references anterieures a la pi^ce, ne serait-ce que pour mieux accentuer 
le r6le tout' puissant de Fintervention des vents dans cette tragedie. 

M. Masson -Eorestier, qui est souvent un peu le disciple de Taine, dirait sans 
doute que les vents dilpMg^nie ne constituent que la reaction logique, quoique 
tardive, d’un premier environnement k La Eerte Milon et dont le caractere dis- 
tinctif fut Faprete du climat. Pareille hypothese nous parait mieux reussir quand 
il s’agit d’un auteur nettement autobiographique : c’est ainsi qu’on est en droit de 
declarer que toute F oeuvre de Charlotte Bronte se ressent du rude climat du 
Yorkshire. 

Cependant, on est parfaitement en droit de reporter au temps de son adolescence 
la premiere attraction qu’eut Racine pour les vents, car d^s son sejour a Uzes, il 
est Evident que les vents ont dej^, peut-^tre depuis longtemps, assume une im- 
portance assez analogue k celle quffls auront dans Iphigkiie. Car si, a. Uzes, les 
'zephirs’ — ^plutot que les bourrasques ou le mistral — etaient les bienvenus par le 
fait qu’ils contrecarraient en quelque sorte les exc^s de chaleur ou de Finsomnie, 
dans Iphigenie ils le sont a un non moindre degr6 parce quhls dissipent Fair chaud 
et pesant des deliberations humaines. 

Par deux fois,* d’aiUeurs, dans les oeuvres de Racine que nous offre Fedition 
Mesnard, on pent lire, dijfferemment tournee, la meme citotion latine sur les vents. 
Le Laus Hiemis est peut-etre de Fepoque intercallee entre Port-Royal et Uzbs: 
on y lit du TibuUe^ 

Quam juvat inmites recubantem audire susurros 
Ventorum et somnos, imbre juvante, sequi ! 

et, en 1661, Racine, 4crivant a FAbbe Le Vasseur, repete plus ou inoins la meme 
pensee : 

Je goute-tous les plaisirs de la vie solitaire. Excepte cinq ou six heures du jour, je 
suis tout seul, et je n’entends pas le moindre bruit. Il est vrai que le vent en fait beau- 
coup, et meme jusqu’^ faire trembler la maison. Mais il y a un poete qui dit : 

0 quam jucundum est recubantem audire susurros 
Ventorum, et somnos imbre juvante, sequi ! 

Ainsi, si je voulois, je tirerois ce vent k mon avantage; mais je vous assure que je ne 


^ TibuUe; i, Eleg. i, 45 sq. 
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m’y accoutiime pa6, et que ce vent-l^ m’empeche de dormir toute la nuit, tant qii’il 
est horrible. Je crois que le poete vouloit parler de ces Z6phirs Flatteurs, 

. Che debattendo V ali 

Lusingano il sormo de’ mortali.^ 

Dans I^higinie, on pent dire que Racine a certainement Hir6 les vents a son 
avantage’. Des quantity de vers r6p^tent*, comme une Chanson de Geste louant 
^on heros, des refrains ayant tons le^ vents , les mimes vents comme chapelet. Plus 
exactement, c’est une longue supplication, une vraie kyrielle aux vents. 

Examinons la raison pour laquelle les vents durent ainsi frapper TimaginatiOn 
de Racine. Nous verrons que le site, le complot et le denouement dependent enti^re- 
ment de ce leitmotiv. 

Le port de Chalcis est unique en Gr^ce, De chaque cote du grand rocher qui 
s’avance dans I’estuaire, la maree changeait sept fois par jour. Ce phenomene doit, 
parait-il, ^tre attribu6 h la situation abrupte du rocher et des deux baies, Tune 
petite et tortueuse, Tauti^e ronde. De sorte que les variations extraordinaires dans' 
la maree auraient et6 provoquees par le vent ou, plus precis^ment, par les soudaines 
bourrasques venant des montagnes ou de la colline de Mycalessos. Comme con- 
sequence, la vitesse des eaux pouvait atteindre 11 ou 12 km. k Theure a certains 
moments. 

De cette manifere,^ ne semble-t-il pas que tout s’exphque? D’abord le depart 
d’un port de mer assez recule au fond, et dont la sortie entrainait, pour une fllotte, 
un voyage pres que en sens inverse pour doubler rextr6mit6 meridionale de TEubee; 
puis Tattente des vents qui, de toute fa9on, selon les circonstances normales, ne 
devaieiit pas tarder; le grandiose d6part, mise eij. route comparable a Tarrivee 
devant Troie, voiles gonf[6es, pauses couronnieSf etc., par Taction des vents. Tout 
cela, n’est-ce pas, a 6te longtemps n6glig4 par les critiques d'lphigSnie. Racine 
a tout oonnu dans Tantiquit^ qu’E s’approprie jusqu’aux plus petits details. Mais 
il faut certainement 6tre au courant des details ‘m6teorologiques’ pour comprendre 
toute la signification de la nature dans cette pi^ce; comprendre surtout qu’aucuii 
autre site grec ne pouvait presenter le meme int6ret, et conclure que ce n’est pas 
pom le sacrifice, mais pour les vents, que Racine a ecrit Iphiginie en Aulide. 

Car les vents dirigent tout. Ils sont le premier espoir d’ Agamemnon a la pointe 
du jour. Il tend ToreiUe pour attraper ‘quelque bruit’, signal que ses pri^res oiit 
6t6 exauc6es ; mais, h61as ! les vents, comme Tarmee et comme la mer, sont endormis. i 
Notez bien, ils ne font que dormir. C’est la un point important. Pendant aucun 
instant, les heros ne doutent que les vents soient reeUement presents. C’est absolu- 
ment le rdle de Dieu dans Athalie. Il y a la comme une puissance ressentie et 
respect^e; Agamemnon, Clytemnestre, Achille, tons sentent que, derriere les 
coUines, les vents attendent et guettent, et c’est justement cet 61ement d’inconnu 
et de myst^re qui fait la force de la pibce. C’est comme un ignotum pro magnifico. 
D’ailleurs, tout est asservi aux vents. Les milk vaisseaux ne dependent pas des 
his du roi: on n’attend qu’une chose seule. Nous ne pouvons nous empecher de 
souligner fortement cette singularisation des vents (qui sont places au bout du 
premier h6mistiche en place forte) 

n'attendmt que les vents // pour partir sous vos iois, 

^ ta Xirtimlem dMwde, chant xiv. Stance I. Racine a, cette fois encore, un pen modifi6 la 
citation* ■ ' 

E i venticelli dibattendo V ali 
Lusingavano il sonno <ii mortali. 
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L’acteur s’arrete pour respirer apr^s le grand mot. Deux vers plus loin il est repete 
de nouveau 

Ces vents, depuis trois mois enchaines sur nos tetes. 

Cependant, bientot se degagent des sentiments plus complexes. II y a en quelque 
sorte concordance entre les vents qui dorment et la flotte immobile. Le vent joue 
avec les galbres pour flatter pendant un moment Tespoir des chefs. On sent presque 
les marges de Chalcis qui, a longueur de journee, montent et descendent: 

ISTos vaisseaux par les vents sembloient etre appel6s. . . 

Le vent qui nous flattoit nous laissa dans le port . . . 

puis, pendant un moment, c’est une des sept mort-eaux: 

II fallut s’arr^ter, et la rame inutile 
Fatigua vainement une mer immobile. 

On dirait que, de son cote, la galere joue, sans le vouloir, avec la maree: 'fatigua 
vainement. . . ’ Mais de combien le jeu des vents est superieur et plus puissant! 

Ainsi, pendant toute la duree des quatre premiers actes, on ne desespfere jamais 
des vents, comme on ne d6sespere jamais d"une grande maree. Neptune et les 
vents sent 'pr^ts h nous exaucer et, aussitot, la tactique de la maree recommence 
de plus belle: 

D6j4 dans les vaisseaux la voile se d^ploie 

D6j^ sur sa parole [i.e. celle de Neptme] ils se tournent vers Troie. 

Mais d^s qu’on presage la conquete d’llion, il faut 

Du silence des vents demander la cause. . . 

, Attendant les vents qui nous sont refuses. 

Ainsi Faction de la piece reste comme suspendue en Fair, comme un ballon qui ne 
pent naviguer sans vent. L’atmosphere se precise encore: que demande-t-on? 

Je ne demande aux Dieux qu’un vent qui m’y conduise, 
ce vent dont on a 

pr4dit Finfaillible retour 

et, peu h pen, nous parait-il, dans Fesprit general des chefs grecs, les vents cessent 
d'etre comme des elements solitaires, objets de pribres speciales. Ils s’associent 
a une sorte de volontb supbrieure dont ils sont rme partie eonstituante : pareils a 
des dieux, on les a 'longtemps accuses’. Il eut mieux valu les demander directe-. 
ment aux dieux, du moment que leur retour etait infaillible (il y a peut-etre deja 
la force moderne et personn^lle dans ce mot). 

Et enfin ils viennent, ils souiflent, ces vents I Mais leur caractere est bien he 
avec le firmament tout entier: d’abord: 


puis: 


Les Dieux font sur Fautel entendre le tonnerre ; 


Les vents agitent Fair d’heureux fremissements ; 
puis, par repercussion, la maree chalcissienne : 

Et la mer leur rbpond par ses mugissements ; 
et memo, par repercussion de la maree: 

La five au loin gemit 
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Ainsi, au cours de cette piece, a part les dieux avec lesquels ils constituent une 
sorte de dualite divine, les vents sont bien Felement le plus fort et le plus puissant, 
voire meme le seul facteur d’unportance considerable. La mer et la rive leur sont 
soumises ; ils occasionnent et contrdlent les marees de la baie. A la fin de la piece, 
ils portent un nuage. Est-ce celui des derniers moments? 

Le soldat etonne [i.e. ‘foudroy^ ’] dit que dans une nue 
Jusque suT le bucher Diane est descendue ^ 

C’est trfes probable. Mais si Ton est en droit de considerer les vents comme le dieu 
impitoyahle di IjpMgenie qui seul a tout conduit’^ nulle parf Racine n’appeUe les vents 
par des noms de divinites antiques. Ils restent plutdt de purs elements naturels. 

^ MaECEL CmCOTEATJ 

Highgate 

^ La th^se que nous suggerons ici rejette un Ton peut dire, n^anmoins, c’est que E-acine croit 
peu dans I’ombre la formation janseniste de ^ un ordre sup^rieur de choses qui est distinct 
Racine au sujet de laqueUe tant a et4 dit. des activit6s humaines, mais auquel I’liomme 
A premiere vue, certes, on dirait bien que les peut atteindre s’il p^se le bon et le mauvais en 
vents d^Iphigdnie et le Dieu d^Athalie sont in- lui. Les vents d^Iphigdnie et le temple d^Athalie 
transigeants comme de» Jans^nistes du dix- sont des moyens de parvenir au Bien. En les 
septi^me si^cle.. . .Mais la grace divine n’est pas comprenant par 4tude laborieuse, il semble 
donnee par le destin auS: sacrificateurs, et plutdt que, selon Racine, n’importe quel homme 
peut-dtrepasn6cessairementli Joadet Josabeth. (et non des diis) puisse s’dlever vers Tordre 
O’est par une action volontairement consentie supdrieur. 
que la redemption leur est accordee. Ge que 



A LITTLE-KNOWN PRECURSOR OE BAUDELAIRE. 
THE ‘BOUZINGO’ PHILOTHEE O’NEDDY 

In 1829 there flourished in Paris a sm^ll group of artists and writers who cahed 
themselves Le Petit Cenacle to distinguish themselves from Le C6nacle which 
met at the Bihhotheque de I’Arsenal under the leadership of the librarian, Charles 
Nodier. These young men — ^none of whom was more than twenty at the time — ^met 
at the studio of the sculptor Jehan du Seigneur, and they gloried in their revolu- 
tionary ideas and their eccentricities. To make themselves different from ordinary 
people they altered the names with which they had been christened to give them 
ah archaic or a foreign flavour. Thus Jean became Jehan ^ Louis Aloysius^ and Pierre 
became Pitrus. Sometimes their admiration for Britain was visible in the altera- 
tion. Auguste Maquet transformed his name to Augustus MacKeat. At other times 
the modification was eccentric as well, and Th^ophile Dondey changed his name, 
by anagram, to Philoth6e O’Neddy. Their fashion in dress was as strange as their 
taste in names. Gautier, in his Histoire du Bomantisme, has left us a description 
of most of the members of Le Petit Cenacle. There was Jehan du Seigneur who 
brushed his hair up from two side partings into a high peak rising above his fore- 
head, to simulate, says Gautier, the flame of genius. In place of a waistcoat he 
wore a black velvet doublet fitting tightly to his figure and laced at the back; 
over this a loose jacket with wide velvet revers and a flowing silk tie; he showed 
no trace of white at his neck, not even a collar. The following year Gautier was to 
outdo du Seigneur by flaunting, at the Bataille d'Hernani, not a black doublet 
but a crimson one. Baudelaire, in his Dandy phase, was to follow the more sober 
colouring of du Seigneur. 

There was Eugene D6veria, famous even as early as this for his picture La 
Naissance d' Henri IF, a magnificent figure dressed like a Spanish grandee. There 
was Ourloff in Cossack boots ; Bouchardy in his bright blue coat with the gilt buttons 
like that worn by a Maharajah; the two brother painters who called themselves, 
one Le Gothic and the other Le Christ, in their sweeping blue cloaks lined with 
pale pink fastened by big pearl buttons as large as five shilling pieces. There was 
also Celestin Nanteuil, who was said to look like an archangel who had stepped 
out of a medieval stained glass window. It is he who has illustrated so many of the 
delightful editions of romantic works which now fetch such high prices amongst 
connoisseurs. Then there were, best known to-day, Gerard de Nerval and Theophile 
Gautier, the former famous already for his translation of Faust which had been 
highly praised by Goethe himselt. Gautier, at nineteen, was famous for nothing 
except his exuberant spirits and his flowing locks. 

Amongst all the members of Le Petit Cenacle there was one who had undoubtedly 
supreme prestige and authority. This was Petrus Borel, who called himself Le 
Lycanthrope. In those days it used to be said that when Borel began to publish 
his Y^rks Victor Hugo would need to look to his laurels. In 1829 he was the 
uncontested leader of the younger generation of writers, and it was to him that 
Hugo turned — ^not to^Gautier or De Nerval — ^to organize the campaign for the 
Bataille d’Hemani, 

P6trus Borel, says Gautier, was the living incarnation of the spirit of poetry, 
and not an ordinary mortal. At times he looked as if he had stepped down from 
a picture by Velasquez, and he could easily be imagined moving mysteriously 

XXXIX 23 
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through the streets of Seville in his cloak 'couleur de muraille’. He had a haughty, 
condescending courtesy that made him different from his contemporaries, and 
although he was a revolutionary he was never a rough bohemian. It was this 
aristocratic and disdainful quality in him which attracted Baudelaire when he 
met him fifteen years later. 

Sometimes he wore a red waistcoat — ^the colour of Pohsh blood he called it— 
and a wide-brimmed hat with a bunch of multi-coloured “ribbons flowing down 
behind. But generally he dressed in the severe, well- out black suit — ^tight-fitting 
trousers and a coat buttoned up to the neck showing only a narrow rim of white— 
which he is wearing in the famous portrait by Boulanger. 

His face was serious in expression, far older than his years, of perfect regularity 
of feature; his skin was of a light olive colour, faintly golden, like the patina on 
an old painting; his eyes were bright and at the same time they seemed weighted 
.with hidden melancholy; his mouth was of a brilliant red, like a flower Gautier 
describes it, beneath his moustache, ^ and it possessed the mobility of the mouth 
of an Oriental. But most remarkable of all was his dark brown beard, a silky beard, 
faintly perfumed, that framed his face and gave him the appearance of a Sultan 
from The Arabian Nights. There were only two beards in Paris at that time, says 
Gautier, that of Deveria and that of Borel, but Borel’s was the finer, a full beard, 
an imperial Beard, the beard of a leader. 

Borel used to affect in his speech a strange and paradoxical manner — a manner 
later adopted by Baudelaire — and no one ever knew whether he meant seriously 
1\^hat he said. Like Baudelaire he was a briUiant conversationalist, and in 1829 
he stUl enjoyeisociety ; he had not yet begun his lycanthropic baying at the moon. 
He could, when he was twenty, have posed for the portrait of the perfect Byronic 
hero, ‘Thomme fatal’, proud of Ms good looks, arrogant in his manner, stri din g 
along surrounded by a bevy of admiring youths, with his cloak thrown over his 
shoulder, ‘trailing his shadow after him’, Gautier calls it, and woe betide the man 
who trod on it. 

After the Eevolution of IflSO the members of Le Petit C6nacle, disgusted with 
the result of the rebellion, prided themselves on their opposition to the new govern- 
ment and to accepted law and order. They then called themselves Les Tartares 
and later Les Bouzingos. This last name was hurled at them as an insult, but they 
took it up and accepted it as a compliment. One evening, as they went charging 
down the boulevards and shrieking ‘Nous aliens faire du bouzingol Nous aUons 
faire du bouzingo^l’ the pohee thought that they were political agitators and 
arrested the whole band. In the police report and in the papers they were called 
insultingly ‘les bouzingos’. To be arrested was a common experience amongst ‘les 
bouzingos’. Another evening, as they were returning late from some 'orgy’, they 
were shouting ‘Vive Bouchardy! Vive Bouchardy!’ and the pohee thought that 
it was ‘Vive Charles X ! ’ they were crying. This was just after the July Eevolution 
and such a cry would be treasonable, so they were all arrested again and had to 
spend the night in prison. Gerard de Nerval has related this experience in Sainte- 
P^lagie. ^ 

At this time Borel was hving in a street called, most appropriately, La Eue 
d’Knfer, and there he gave one of the most famous ‘ orgies ’ of the eighteen-thirties. 
At this party the ices were served in skulls and the punch was so strong that many 
of the gu^ts were knocked out and their unconscious bodies were taken down to 
the baaetnent, where a temporary First Aid Post had been set up, for treatment. 

’’ Bmzingo^^noim, 
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The ‘galop infernar brought the festivities to a close. As the dance room was 
coiisidered too small, the rout ended up in the street outside, in the early hours of 
the morning, with the dancers in fancy dress and mostly intoxicated. 

These were ‘les bouzingos’, and a good picture of the group is that given by' 
Philothee O’Neddy in the poem Pandaemonium of the collection Feu et Flamme. 

The first work published by a member of the gang was Les Rhapsodies by Petrus 
Borel in 1831. This collection of poems was intended to be the expression of 
bitterness and revolt, and its aims are set forth in the preface with a violence that 
is*very striking. The poems 4re intended to be the scum and the slag of the poet’s 
nature, but they do not fulfil the claims of the preface and, with a few exceptions, 
they are mild and weak by contrast, not very different from many of the poems 
appearing in the romantic Keepsakes of the time. The preface alone is violent and 
daring and gives a new conception of poetry. Two years later, however, a collection 
of poems, Feu et Flamme by Philothee O’Neddy, carried out more* fully the ideas 
set forth in the preface to Les Rhapsodies, Feu et Flamme is the most violent work 
produced by ‘les bouzingos’. The poems of Philothee O’Neddy are indeed the scum 
and the slag of the poet ; they are the explosion of a young writer who has not yet 
learnt discipline. O’Neddy, far more than Borel, seems to have ‘broye du fer 
rouge’, yet he never enjoyed the same fame and notoriety as did Le Lycanthrope. 
Perhaps this 'was because his personaHty was not so flamboyantly picturesque and 
he had not the same pride and arrogance. The young take their contemporaries 
at their own valuation, and Borel’s valuation of himself was very high. 

Who then was this Philothee O’Neddy who appeared for so short a time on the 
horizon of literature and then faded away so quickly? 

Philothee O’Neddy began life with the more ordinary name of Theophile Dondey . 
He was born, in Paris on 30 January 1811. His father was a minor civil servant, 
employed at the Ministry of Finance and, although the family was not rich, young 
Dondey suffered no hardships in his youth. While still a pupil at the Lycee Louis 
le Grand he came under the influence of Le Globe, a paper whose republican and 
liberal views attracted the younger and more progressive writers between 1824 
and 1830. 

On leaving school O’Neddy gravitated to Le Petit Cenacle and became one of 
the planets revolving round the sun of Petrus Borel. Like his friends and con- 
temporaries he fought at the Bataille d'Hernani and was carried away by enthu- 
siasm for the Revolution of 1830. Like them also he was bitterly disappointed 
with the results of the revolt and was left with the same desire for destruction. 

Gautier has given us, in his Histoire du Romantisme, a portrait of O’Neddy at 
the time of ‘les bouzingos’. He was so dark skinned as to seem almost like a 
mulatto, but, as a violent contrast, he had thick fair woolly hair and extraordinarily 
blue eyes, very beautiful eyes made more dreamy and mysterious by their astigma- 
tism. They were so short-sighted as sometimes to appear unseeing, and he used to 
say that he had to keep his glasses oii when he was asleep in order to be able to see 
his dreams. The general impression that he gave was that of a fair Moor, and his 
friends used to call hiili ‘the blond Othello’. 

O’Neddy wnote the poems published under the title Feu et Flamme in 1829 and 
1830, but they were not printed until 1833 though the collection was ready at the 
time of the Revolution. He lost his father in the cholera epidemic of the sprjng 
of 1832, and with him the small modicum of financial security he had hitherto 
enjoyed. This put an end to his plans of being ‘un homme de lettres’. His father 
died after twenty-nine years of service when he was on the point of retiring but, 

23-2 
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sinde he had died before retiring age, his wife had no pension. O’Neddy was then 
left as sole support of his widowed mother and unmarried sister. He did not shrink 
from shouldering the burden and he became a civil servant as his father had been. 
The Ministry of Finance appointed him to the same post which his father had held, 
and he remained in it until he reached retiring age. 

His literary friends were disappointed in him and dropped him. They may have 
thought it unworthy of a 'bouzingo’, unworthy of the creator , of Feu et Flammed 
to settle down so quickly, and to have been moved by the bourgeois virtue of a 
sense of responsibility towards his family would have seemed to them incompre- 
hensible and despicable. 

■He now became a civil servant in a black suit, with a stiff collar and neat tie. 
He determined, however, to publish the poems that he had composed when he was 
eighteen and nineteen. Perhaps he thought that their fame might later permit him^ 
to rely solely on his writings for a living. Victor Hugo was known to make large 
sums of money from his poetry. 

The poems were printed by his cousin, Dondey-Bupre, and the coEection appeared 
in August 1833. It is a very beautiful little book elegantly printed on good paper, 
with a frontispiece by C61estm Nanteuil. The edition was limited to three hundred 
copies and it was almost entirely paid for by the author himself. To-day this slim 
little volume is considered one of the gems of the Komantic movement, one of those 
most eagerly sought after by bibliophiles and treasured when found. It is one of 
the most elegant little books of the time. 

The title, Feu et Flamme, was intended to startle and to arouse curiosity, as was 
the preface. 

Comme vous je m^prise de toute la hauteur de mon ame I’ordr© social, [wrote O’Neddy] 
et surtoilt Tordre politiqti© qui ©n est Fexcr^ment; — comme vous, je me moque des 
anciennistes et d© Facad^mie; — comme vous je me pose iucr^dul© et froid devant la 
magniloquence et les oripeaux des religions d© la terre; — comm© vous je n’ai de pieux 
^lancements que vers la Poesie, cette soeur jumelle de Dieu. 

Daring also are the names of the separate poems: Fandaemonium, Necropolis, 
Succube, Incantation, Spleen, Nevralgie and so forth. BoreFs titles in Les Rhapsodies 
seem mild and innocent in comparison. Yet, in spite of this, the book aroused little 
interest. Its fire and flame spluttered out without leaving sufi&cient light to illu- 
minate the name of their author, and he sank down into the obscurity and obHvion 
of Ms government office. 

La Revue Encyclopedique did him the honour of attacking him on the score of 
his offensiveness to standard art and conventional morality. The critic raised his 
voice in protest against the empty and dangerous ideas which he claimed were 
being propagated in certain quarters on the plea of the freedom of poetry. 

O’Neddy tried to secure the support of Chateaubriand and sent him a copy of 
his book. But Te p^re du Bomantisme’, now a saddened and ageing man, was 
horrified at the violence and extravagance of this unknown descendant of his. 

‘ Een6^ had grown old and now preached to his children. He told his young follower 
not to profane the great gifts that Heaven had bestowed On him and to respect 
Christianity and tradition. 

The strongest impression that the reader receives from Feu et Flamme is one of 
constraint and anguish, which is not met to such an extent until the poetry of 
Baudelaire. The poems contain a bitterness and a spleen that surpasses an 3 dhing 
in the writings of Borel. Baudelaire, as a young man, may have modelled his 
personality largely on that of Le Lycanthrope, but it seems as if it were from Feu et 
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Flammey rather than from Les Ehapsodies,^ that he drew much of the substance 
of his first manner. He has never mentioned in his writings the name of O’lSTeddy, 
nor has he ever referred to Feu et Flamme, Perhaps this may have been because 
he never had occasion to do so. It was the death of Petrus Borel in 1859, in Algeria, 
that gave him the pretext for his article on Le Lycanthrope, which he jgrinted on 
15 July 1861 in La Revue Fantaisiste. O'Neddy, at the time of Baudelaire’s death, 
was still vegetating in his government office, forgotten by everyone. Yet the 
similarity of some of Baudelaire’s poetry to that of O’i^eddy is remarkable, for 
there are fines and turns of phrase that are sometimes almost identical in both 
poets. ^Le terrible jamais vibre comme xm tocsin’ from Nivralgie is a fine that 
Baudelaire might have written and the following couplet from Necropolis: 

Plus de rages d’amour ! le coeur stagnant et morne, 

Ne se sent plus broy6 sous la dent du remords, 

is reminiscent of the couplet from Ulrriparahle of Baudelaire: 

L’lrr^parable ronge avec sa dent maudite 
Notre ame piteux monument. 

• While a further couplet from Nicropolis 

Ose k la fois etre le juge, 

La victime et rdxdcuteur, 

is like one from UHkiutontirriorouminos of Baudelaire: 

J e suis les membres et la roue, 

Et la victime et le bourreau ! 

And was it in the fines from Amour of Philothee O’Neddy, ‘Puis-je assez te cherir, 
mon ange, mon idole’, and later 

Mets tes yeux sur mes yeux. Donne k ma levre, donne 
Ta levre sdraphique, 6 ma blanche Madone 1 

that Baudelaire found his own fines ' Je suis I’Ange gardien, la Muse, la Madone’, 
and again 

A FAnge, k Fidole immortelle 
Salut en rimmortalite. 

At eighteen Philothee O’Neddy expresses the same ennui that Baudelaire was 
to express twenty years later when he was twenty-five, and his efforts compare 
favourably with those of his older and famous successor. He writes in a poem 
called Spleen : 

Oh I combien de mes jours le cercle monotone 
Effare ma pensde et d’ennuis la courorme ! 

Que faire de mon ame et de ses saints transports, 

Dans cet air dtouffant qui pese sur la ville, 

Au mifieu d’une foule insouciante et vile, 

Oh dort Tenthousiasme, oh tous les coeurs sont morts ! 

And the poem ends: 

Pleure ! il faut te r4soudre k languir dans les villes. 

— Adieu Tenthousiasme. — En des travaux serviles 
On t’ensevelira, comme en un froid liaceul. 

Ah ! pleure — mais tout has, de peur que Tironie 
De misere et d’orgueil n’accuse ton g4me. 

— Et point d’amis encore — il te faut pleurer seul. 
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Compare this with the sequence of Spleen poems by Baudelaire and particularly 
with the one which begins 

Q-aand le ciel bas et loiird pese comme xai couvercle 
Sur Fesprit g^missWt en proie aux longs ©nnms, 

Et qu© d© Fhorizon embrassant tout 1© cercl© 

II nous verse \m jour plus trist© que les nuits; 

a..nd which ends 

— Et de longs corbillards, sans tambour ni musique, 

Defilent lentement dans mon am© ; FEspoir, 

Vaincu, pleure, et FAngoiss© atroc©, despotique, 

Sur mon crane inclin6 plant© son drapeau noxr. 

There is in O’Neddy a Baudelairian love of Satanism, of the occult, an affection 
for love potions, for pacts with the devil, for necromancy: 

Non, non! J© creuserais les sciences occultes; 

Je m’en irais, la nuit, par des sites incultes, 

Et Ih, me raillant du Seigneur, 

Je toxorbiUonnerais dans la magie infame, 

J’evoquerais le Diable. . .et je vendrais mon ame 
Pour quelques mill© ans de bonheur. 

Pour arsenal j’aurais F616m©ntaire empire; 

L© gobelin, 1© djinn, le dragon, 1© vampire, 

Viendraient tous me saluer roi, 

J© prendrais h FEnfer ses plus riches phosphores, 

Et m^tamorphosant mes yeux en m^teores, 

Partout j© darderais Feffiroi. 

There is in O’Neddy also the blending of good and evil, the contrast between 
spleen and idial which is so characteristic a feature of Baudelaire’s work. The 
following lines from Delta might have been Written by Baudelaire in his youth : 

C’est qu’h la fois j© tiens du demon et d© Fange: 

C’est qu©, par un capric© intraduisible, 6trang©, 

— Qu© tu concevras toi, 

Mais qui susciterait des sots la pitie grave, — 

J e veux §tre ^ la fois ton maitre et ton ©sclave. 

Ton vassal et ton roi I 

Love for O’Neddy was the same torture and battle that it was for Baudelaire, 
and Eros strikes a strange note in the midst of the romantic effusions of 1829 : 

Ha ! cett© vision m© tu© ! — A chaqu© fibre. 

La volupt4 m© mord, dans ma vein© qui vibre 
J e sens comm© xm bitume aux corrodants ruisseaux ; 

Un© robe de feu qui tortxir© et d6vore 
Comm© im v§tement du perfid© Centaure, 

S© coll© k ma chair, k mes os ! 

Et je rale ©t j© crie, et vers ton beau fantdme 
Je tords mes bras charges d’un electrique arome. 
t^ois dis-je, vbis mon corps se calciner pour toi ! 

N© veux-tu pas dormer un term© k mes supplices ! 

•'Oh ! viens ! Dans un chaos d’orageuses d41ices, 

Viens t’an6antir avec moi 1 
— D6menc©: — il n’entend pas, 1© fantom© ironiqu© ! 

Volupt6, que lui fait ton 6treint© harmonique? 

II fuit : — Mais 1© D6sir, gnome au souffle fi4vreux. 

Rest©, et toujours, toujours, c© railleur tacitume, 

Sur mon am© ©t mes sens, veufs du repos nocturne. 

Distill© un philtre sulfureux. 
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Amour is more truly Baudelairian in style as well as inspiration : 

Laisse, fee aux yeux noirs, laisse mon corps jaloux, 

Comme un serpent lascif, s’etendre k tes genonx ! 

Lorsque la venuste de son eclat m’obombre, 

Dien seal de mes bonheurs pourrait dire le nombre. 

Laisse ma t^te en feu se serrant contre toi, 

Caresser follement ta robe ; laisse-moi 

Sous ramouT de tes yeux qui me trempent de fianime, 

Bespirer comme un vague et saisissant dictame, 

Que je boive 4 pleins bords Toubli des mauvais jours ! 

Ma reine, dis-moi bien que tu seras toujours, 

Dans les sables brulans de ma vie agitde, 

Mon ombreuse oasis et ma coupe enchant4e ! 

Only the third and fourth Hnes would seem out of place in a poem by Baudelaire. 
The image of the lover compared to a serpent, or to a cluster of worms, is a favourite 
one with the early Baudelaire ; so, too, is the description of the opiate powers of 
his mistress’s perfumo. Some hnes recall Le LitM of Baudelaire, particularly the 
following verse of that poem : 

Dans tes jupons remplis de ton parfum 
Ensevelir ma tete endolorie, 

Et respirer, comme une fleur fi6trie, 

Le doux relent de mon amour defunt, 

while the last eight hnes recaU very forcibly La Chevelure of Baudelaire, the "poem 
which ends 

N’es-tu pas Foasis oil je r^ve, et la gourde 
Oh je hume k longs traits le vin du souvenir? 

Baudelaire saw death as Te but de la vie, le seul espoir’ as T’ehxir qui donne le 
coeur de marcher jusqu’au soir’: 

C’est la clart6 vibrante h notre horizon noir; 

C’est Fauberge fameuse inscrite sur le livre, 

Oh Fon pourra manger, et dormir, et s’asseoir. 

For O’Neddy also death was the only refuge, the only peace. He wrote in Necropolis : 

Sous la tombe muette oh ! comme on dort tranquille ! 

Sans changer de posture, on pent, dans cet asile, 

Des replis du linceul d6barassant sa main, 

L’unir aux doigts poudreux du squelette voisin. 

II est doux de sentir des racines vivaces 

Coudre h ses ossements leurs noeuds et leurs rosaces, 

D ’entendre les hurrahs du vent qui courbe et rompt 
Des arbustes plantes au-dessus de son front. 

C’est un ravissement quand la rosee amie, 

Diamantant le sein de la cote endormie, 

A travers le velours d’un gazon jeune et doux, 

Bien humide et bien froid arrive jusqu’h vous. 

Lh silence complet, farmiente sans borne. 

Plus de rages d’amour : le coeur stagnant et morne, 

Ne se sent plus broy6 sous la dent du remords. 

— Certes, Fon est heureux dans les villes de mort ! 

In Nevralgie he sees death as a mistress for whom he passionately longs: 

Mon oeil s’arr^terajt ardent sur son ceil vide, 

Je Femprisonnerais dans une dtreinte avide, 

Et, le sang tout en feu, j’oserais apposer 
Sur sa bouche de glace un d41icat baiser I 
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O’Neddy was as capable as was Baudelaire of contemplation of other visions 
than those of spleen, death and decay. He has poems similar in inspiration to 
La Vie AnUrieure and LTnvitation au Voyage of Baudelaire, where the poet escapes 
into an exotic land where everything is beautiful and worthy of being loved. One 
of these poems is Rhodomontade : 

Aux mers de FOrient, dans mie ile embamnee, 

Mes sylphes porteraient ma pale bien-aim6e, 

Et lui batiraient un sejour 
Bien plus miraculeux, bien autrement splendide 
Que celui qu’habitaient, dans la molle Atlantide, 

Le roi de faerie et de sa cour. 

Amour, enthousiasme, dtude, po6sie I 

C’est qu’en votre extase, ocean d’ambroisie, 

Se noiraient nos §.mes de feu I 
C’est que je saurais, fort d’un g6nie 4trange, 

Dans la creation d’un bonheur sans melange, 

Etre plus artiste que Dieu ! ! ! 

For final example of O’Neddy’s talent and inspiration there is Succube which 
contains a whole nosegay offleurs du mal: 

Je revais, Fautre nuit, qu’aux splendeurs des orages, 

Sur le parquet mouvant d’un salon de nuages, 

De terreur et d’ amour puissamment tourment4, 

Avec une lascive et svelte Boh^mienne, 

Dans une valse a^rienne, 

Ivre et fou j’6tais emport^. 

Comme mon bras cerclait sa taille fantastique ! 

D’un sein que le velours comprimait 61astique 
Oh I comme j’aspirais les irritans parfums ! 

Et que j’4tais hexxreux, lorsque, brusque et sauvage, 

Le vent roulait sur mon visage 
Les gerbes de ses cheveux bruns ! 

Certes il y avait bonheur et podsie 

Dans le spasme infernal, la chaude fr(§n6sie, 

L’^moi luxurieux, le^corrodant languir, 

Qui mordaient, harcelaient nos ames remuees, 

En toumoyant amsi sur les molles nuees 
Que sous nos pieds nous sentions fair. 

Oh ! pitie ! — je me meurs. — Pitie ! ma blanche fee ! 

Disais*je d’une voix eleetrique, 6touff6e. 

Regarde. — Tout mon corps palpite incandescent. — - 
Viens, viens, montons plus haut, montons dans une etoiie. 

Et 1^, que ta beaut6 s’abandonne sans voile 
A ma fougue d’adolescent ! 

Un fou rire la prit. . .rire desharmonique, 

Digne de s’dployer au banquet satanique. 

J’eus le frisson, mes dents jeterent des strideurs, — 

Puis, soudain, plus de f^e k lubrique toilette ! 

Plus rien dans mes bras qu’un squelette 
M’6talant toutes ses hideurs ! 

Oh ! comme en ton amour se complait ta valseuse ! 

Murmurait sa voix rauque. Et sa poitrine osseuse 
Pantelait de ddsir, r41ait de voluptd. 

Et puis toujours, toujours, de nuage en nuage, 

Avec elle au fort de Forage, 

Je bondissais 4pouvante ! 
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Poior me debarrasser de sa luxure avide, 

Je luttais vainement dans la brum© livide. 

D© s©s bras anguleux I’enlacement profond 
S’incrustait dans mes' chairs ruisselantes d© fievr©, 

Et l©s baisers aigus de sa bouche sans levre 
M’incisaient la jou© ©t 1© front. 

Comm© pour un adieu, dans ma sombre d^tresse, 

J © criai tout k coup 1© nom d© ma maitresse . . . 

Quel tresor qu© c© nom ! quel divin talisman ! 

Le spectre me lacha pour s’enfuir d’orb© ©n orbe. 

— Et joyeux du reveil, je touchai mon theorbe, 

Mon theorbo d© n6eroman. 

Amongst lines that are reminiscent of Le$ Fleurs du Mai there are lines which 
Baudelaire would never have written, and he would certainly have omitted the 
last verse which comes as an anti-climax. Yet the poem is very similar in inspira- 
tion to his Metamorphoses du Vampire in which, after describing the beauties of 
a woman for whom ‘les anges se damneraient’, he continues: 

Quand ©11© eut d© mes os suc6 tout© la moell©? 

Et qu© languissamment je me tournai vers ell© 

Pour lui rendr© un baiser d’ amour, j© n© vis plus 
Qu’un© outre aux flancs gluants, tout© plein© d© pus ! 

J © fermai les deux yeux, dans froid© 6pouvant©, 

Et quand j© les rouvris ^ la clart6 vivante, 

A mes cotls, au lieu d’un mannequin puissant 
Qui semblait avoir fait provision de sang, 

Tremblaient confus^ment des debris de squelette, 

Qui d’eux-m^mes rendaient 1© cri d’un© girouett© 

Ou d’un© ©nseigne, au bout d’un© tringl© d© fer, 

Qu© balance 1© vent pendant les nuits d’hiver. 

It is not intended to exaggerate the debt that Baudelaire may owe to the works 
of Philoth6e O’NTeddy. Feu et Flamme seems to have been written by a young and 
clumsy Baudelaire — not that clumsiness is always absent even from Baudelaire’s 
mature work — but it must not be forgotten that O’Neddy was only eighteen and 
nineteen when he composed the poems and that they are superior to those we 
have from Baudelaire’s pen at the same age. It is not intended either to claim that 
O’Neddy was a great poet and that he deserves a high place in the Pantheon of 
writers, but only .to suggest that if the collection Feu et Flamme were signed by 
Baildelaire we should think it a remarkable achievement for a youth who had only 
just left school, and we should see in it the seeds and the promise of his future 
genius. It is intended also to show that what is generally called Baudelaician 
psychology and atmosphere already existed in a marked form as early as 1830. 

The civil service killed O’Neddy as a poet, and there is Httle to say of him during 
the forty odd years that followed the publication of Feu et Flamme. He dropped 
the name O’Neddy and returned to his real name, Dondey de Santeney, and under 
that name he published stories of no great value in various periodicals and a short 
novel in the romantic vein in 1842 called UAnneau EnchanU, Roman de Chevalerie. 
Eor three months ih 1843 he was dramatic critic to La Patrie, but resigned because 
the editor refused to publish the flamboyant article he wrote in praise of Les 
Burgraves of Victor Hugo for the first night. For some months, later in the year, 
he was dramatic critic to Le Courrier Frangais, but the reason of his resignation— or 
dismissal — ^is not known. He continued to write poetry, intermittently, until 
within ten years of his death, but only four sonnets were printed during his lifetime. 
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The remaining poems were published posthumously by a school friend — ^Ernest 
Havet — with an introduction in 1877, and it is from this introduction that we obtain 
the main facts of his hfe. This poetry is of meagre literary interest or value. Havet 
tells us that the most significant event of his life was a passionate love affair which 
is the inspiratioh of Tahlettes Amoureuses^ unfortunately it inspired him only to 
sentimentality, triviahty and banality. Amongst all these poetic effusions — Ballades, 
Elegies, Tahlettes Amour euses, Vision d'un Mort Vivant, VelUites PMlosophiques — 
there is nothing that fulfils the promise of Feu et Flamme, and only one poem, the 
sonnet he wrote as a post-scriptum to VelUites PMlosophiques, the last poem '’he 
ever wrote, is of any value or interest: . * 

Or qu’est-ce que le VRAI? Le Vrai c’est le malheux; 

II souffle, et rheur vaincu s’^teint, vaine apparence ; 

Ses pourvoyeurs constants, le d6sir, Tesperance, 

Sous leur flamme nous' font mhrir pour la douleur. 

Le Vrai, c’est rinoertain; le Vrai, c’est I’ignorance; 

» C’est le tatonnement dans 1’ ombre et dans I’erreur; 

C’est un concert de fete avec un fond d’horreur; 

C’est I9 neutre, I’oubli, le firoid, I’indiff^rence. 

C’est le pauvre insults jusque dans sa vertu; 

C’est au pied des tyrans rhomme libre abattu: 

C’est d’un amour trahi I’angoisse inexprimable. 

C’est Peut-^tre, A quoi bon? Qu’importe? Je ne sai, 

Pourquoi? Comment? Otidonc? Voil^, voil4 le Vrai. 

Ah I le VRAI n’est pas beau, le VRAI n’est pas aimable ! 

After 1846 nothing more was heatd of Philoth6e O’Neddy in the Hterary world 
for twenty years xmtil the 'reprise’ of Hemani in 1867. Auguste Vacquerie, the 
brother of Victor Hugo’s son-in-law, relates how a respectable elderly bourgeois 
came to the offices of the organizing committee to obtain a ticket for the first night. 
* When asked for his name and credentials he gave his name as PhiLoth6e O’Neddy, 
famous at the Bataille d^Hernani nearly forty years before, and Vacquerie hastened 
to grant his request, thinking it right that the man who had struck a blow on the 
day of the battle should now be a witness of the final victory. 

Theophile Dondey lived out the days of his life in quiet obscurity in Paris with 
his widowed mother and his spinster sister. He never married. His mother died 
in 1861 after being bedridden with paralysis for five years. After her death he 
continued to live with his elderly sister. She did not make up to him for the loss 
of his mother whom he had loved better than any other human being. ' Le vide 
qui s’est fait pour ma sofeur* et pour moi ne sera pas combl6 he wrote to his friend 
Havet. 'Nous pouvons bien nous dormer la main par dessus; nous le faisons; mais 
c’est tout.’ Dondey himself was largely to blame for the lack of intimacy between 
himself and his sister, for the 'je ne sais quoi de tacite, de neutre et de morne’ 
between them, since he had always kept her away from any contact with real life. 

Dds la premiere jeunesse [he wrote to Havet] il m’a 6t6 facile de pr4voir que ma sceur 
ne se marierait pas. Je me suis r6solu des lors k contribuer de tout mon pouvoir k 
rendre son c41ibat calme et digne. Je pensais, et je pense encore, qu’il est k propos, 
pour la dignity et la tranquillity du douloureux 6tat de vieille fille, de maintenir autour 
de lui quelque chose de claustral, J’y taohais done, en ne laissant arriver k elle, dans 
les, discours et dans les livres, que rarement et avec grand choix, les trop magnifiques 
puissances de la Vie, inyme les plus hautes et les plus pures. 

It was not to be wondered at if there was eventually between them nothing but 
T’ombre et le silence’. She tried to find consolation in painting, but art was a 
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disappointment to her, as it had been to her brother who\iad written some years ^ 
before : 

Triste Muse I il nous sied — sans plainte ni temoins — 

D’attendre la vieillesse et la mort — dans mon coin ! 

In 1873 he was struck down by paralysis and was nursed with great devotion 
by his sister until his death. Illness is said to have changed the peaceful law- 
abiding bourgeois and he became gloomy, bitter and violent in his views. Maybe 
it. released the hidden fires which he had kept damped down since his youth, but 
now they burned only with a destructive flame which gave neither heat nor light. 
Those who came into contact with him said that his character had suddenly 
become radically changed — ^perhaps it had only been stripped of its covering of 
respectabihty and convention. 

He died in 1875 in the sixty-fifth year of his life. 

Enii) Staekie 

Oxford 



TRANSLATION INTO GERMAN IN THE 
FIFTEENTH- CENTURY 


In fifteenth-century Germany, Latin (the language of Church, University, and 
men of letters) played a more important role than German, and must therefore be 
borne in mind as a formative influence in German literature in that century. 
Following the example of the authors of the Italian Renaissance, who aimed at 
the revival and restoration of Classical Latin, ^ German writers determined to write 
medieval Latin no longer, but rather to aim at evolving a style modelled on Classical 
examples. In spite of their endeavours,^ however, they were so unsuccessful in this 
attempt that, when Melanchthon reviewed this period, he criticized them strongly. 
Ignorant as they were of Latin, he wrote in 1539, they could not even imagine what 
dt meant to write well.® The changed attitude towards Latin style can best be illus- 
trated by confronting the opinions oi Nicolaus of Cues and Jacob Wimphelmg. 
In 1433 Nicolaus -^f Cues openly admits that as a German his Latin style Is not so 
cultivated as that of the Italian writers.^ But m 1492 Jacob Wimpheling, reviewing 
the development of Latin style, regrets that in his time authors who wrote a 
‘humble’ and not an ‘elegant’ style were no longer read.® 

It is difiijiult to believe that this movement, so clearly expressed^in Latin, should 
not have affected German style as. well, especially when it is remembered that 
admiration for Latin is expressed side by side with complaints about the clumsiness 
of German. When comparing the two languages, critics are struck by the crudeness 
of German speech and its lack of inflexion.® The application of the rules of Latin 
rhetoric and in particular the imitation of Latin grammar, syntax, and expression 
seemed the simplest way to overcome such deficiencies. Thus the door was 
opened to the introduction of the absolute use of the participle, gerund, accusative 
and infinitive, etc. The beginnmgs of this can certainly be traced farther back 
than the fifteenth century when it was prevalent.’ The influence of Latin grammar 
on German writers was very great,® as can be seen from Jacob Wimphehng’s judge- 
ment on the use of the durative tense in German dialects. Wimphehng’s reason 


^ See, for example, the Preface of Laurentius 
Valla, jDe Linguae Latinae El&gantia. 

® Cf., for example, Hermcm Schedel^ Brief- 
wechsel 1452-1478, ed. P. Joaohimsohn (Bibl. 
Litterar. Ver. Stuttgart, cxcvi, 1893), passim,, 
especially Epp. 35, 37 of 1460. Eor Luder’s 
attitude see Wattenbach, ‘Peter Luder, der erste 
humanistisohe Lehrer in Heidelberg’ {Zeitschr. 
Gfesch. Oberrheins, xxn, 1869), pp. 41 ff., and 
P. J oaohimsohu, ‘ Pruhbumanismus in Schwaben ’ 
{WUrUemberg. Vierteljahrshefte /. Landesge- 
mhkUe, K.E., v, 1896), p. 265. 

® Bed. Be Vita Rodofphi Agricolae (ed. C. G. 
Bretschneider, Corpus Beformatorurn, xi, p. 440). 

* Be Oonoordantm Cathblica (ed. G. Kallen, 
Opsra Omnia, civ), Preface. 

® Printed in Thritemius, OaMlogm iUustrium 
virorum , . . ((Quoted here from the edition of 
1495). Earlier writers were ‘horridi. impoliti. 
rudes et informes’ in ^ their style. ‘Quapropter 


si nostrates aliqui non accurate quidem sed 
doctrinal! quotidianoque sermone usi fuere: non 
aspernandi. Namque satis erat eis ita loqui, ut in 
rebus honestis intelligerentur.’ 

® See, for example, the letter by Johann of 
Saaz on Ber Ackermann aus Bohm&n. Eor the 
latest edition of this letter and for a short biblio- 
graphy see H. Rupprich, Bie Frithzeit des Humanis- 
mus und der Renaissance in Deutschland, pp. 110- 
11, 310-11, 301-2. 

’ See Johann von Neumarkt, Ep. 29 (of 
? 1357-63), ed. P. Piur, in Vom MittelaUer zur 
Reformation, vin, pp. 51-2. 

® The imitation of Latin style in German has 
not yet been examined. Some remarks on this 
subject can be found in A. Htibner, ‘Deutsches 
Mittelalter und italienische Renaissance im 
Ackermann aus Bohmen^ {ZeiUchr. f. BeuUch- 
hmde, li, 1937, pp. 230-2). ^ 
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for rejecting it is not only that it was not used everywhere in Germany, but also 
that it did not correspond to Latin. ^ ; 

These stylistic tendencies culminate in the word-for-word translation of Nicolas 
von Wyle and his followers who proclaimed the principle of translating each Latin 
word by a German one, thus preserving Latin idioms and syntax in German. In 
1478 Wyle pubhshed his Translationen^^'d^ collection of eighteen translations made 
from 1461 onwards. As explained in the preface to this work (written in 1478), 
he intended to give in his translations^ examples of aU the rules of Latin rhetoric, 
and thus his purpose was the' same as that expressed in Johann von Saaz’ letter 
on his Der Akermann aus Bohmen, 

Wyle’s preface, however, being a justificatioii of the word-for-word method of 
translation, is of special interest. As is customary in the fifteenth century, Wyle 
quotes authorities to support his views,. These quotations, though concealing the 
clearness of Wyle’s argument and hiding his own personality, name as his sources 
the humanists L. Bruni Aretino, Aeneas Sylvius, and Gregor Heimburg,^ and not 
earlier writers of German prose showing the same tendencies, such as Heinrich 
von Mugeln or Johann von Saaz. L. Bruni and Aeneas Sylvius maintained, as 
Wyle states, that the student of rhetoric should only read books which satisfy 
the highest exigencies of rhetoric, for by reading authors who write elegantly the 
reader will learn to acquire their style; but by reading those who write clumsily 
the reader’s mind will be adversely affected.® The acceptance of this instruction 
and its application to German made it necessary to formulate certain rules by 
means of which the quality of German style could be determined. The superiority 
of Latin over German and the existence of a firm and acknowledged structure of 
Latin rhetoric made it possible and even natural to subject the German language 
to Latin rules. This meant for Wyle that a word-for-word translation, as the most 
exact imitation of Latin style, must necessarily contain all the good qualities of 
the Latin original text. Wyle points out that in this he follows Gregor Heimburg, 
who held that almost all the rules of rhetoric could be usefully applied to German,® 
and that an exact translation from Latin would produce the best German style 
possible.'^ 

, It seems strange that Bruni’s stylistic rules, which were directed against the 
medieval word-for-word translators,® were themselves used in such a way as to 
be the theoretical basis for a word-for-word translation.® This phenomenon can 
be explained only if it is recognized that Wyle, under the influence of Heimburg, 


^ Wimpheling’s letter, written in 1503, is 
published by W. Grecelius lAleTnannia, xn, 1884, 
p. 45). 

^ Ed. A. von Keller (Bibl. Litterar. Ver, 
Stuttgart, Lvn), 1861. 

® Loc. cit., p. 10, line 12. 

^ Loc. cit., p. 8, 24 (Leonardus Aretino); 
p. 8, 35 (Aeneas Sylvius) ; p. 9, 7 (Gregor Heim- 
burg). 

® L. Bruni, JDe studiis et litteris, ed. Baron 
{Qudlm zur QeistesgeschicMe des Mittelalters iind 
der Renaissance, i, 1928, p. 7); Wyle, loc. cit., 
p. 8, 33. 

® Loc. %it., p. 10, 25. Eor Heimburg^s stylistic 
tendencies see B. Joachimsohn, ‘Eirubhumanis- 
mus. . . ’, loc. cit., pp. 81~2. 

^ Loc. cit., p. 9, 5 ff. 

® See Bruni, loc. cit., pp. 77, 83, 95, 103 ff. 
However, Bruni’s translations were attacked and 


the word-for-word method was defended. Eor 
this controversy see A. Birkenmajer, ‘Der Streit 
des Alonso von Cartagena mit Leonardo Bruni 
Aretino’ {Vermischte Untersucliungen zur Ge- 
schichte der Mittelalterlichen Philosophie, 1922, 
esp. p. 175), and M. Grabmann, ‘Erne unge- 
druckte Verteidigungschrift der scholastischen 
XJebersetzung der Nikomachischen Ethik gegen- 
iiber dem Humanisten Leonardo Bruno {Mit- 
telalterliches Oeistesleben, 1926, pp. 440 ff.). The 
view of Alonso von Cartagena' (written c. 1430) 
is similat to that of Cusa and Wimpheling (see 
above, p. 368, note 5). 

® It is difficult to assert Wyle’s knowledge of 
Bruni’s writing. He quotes De studiis et litteris 
(see above, note 5) and knows him through his 
translation of Aeneas Sylvius (loc. cit., p. 209, 
15 ff.). 
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transferred Bruni’s thoughts on style to German. By closely imitating Latin 
subtlety of style, expression, and rhetoric, he hoped to be able to refine the 
undeveloped German language. In this way he must have hoped to fulfil the 
task given to him by Aeneas Sylvius, namely, to restore style and rhetoric in 
Germany.^ 

Everything was subjected to this aim. ‘German was to be remodelled according 
to Latin standards. This tendency, so severely criticized by modern scholars,^ 
was considered by Wyle to be of special advantage. Eor it could enable the reader 
(Wyle was a teacher and wrote his fixst translations for the benefit of his pupils)® 
to learn not only the art of writing 'ornate’ German ^ut also to understand and 
learn Latin, through a comparison of the translation and the original text.^ Wyle’s 
intention to further the knowledge of Latin reflected the current thought of his 
time. It was indeed necessary to learn German style (and this Wyle taught), but 
for a man of culture Latin was indispensable. 

However, Wyle’s method of translation was open to reproach, inasmuch as his 
style could not easily be understood. It is on this score that Wyle answers his 
critics, critics whom he never names but only mentions generally, and always in 
the plural.® He points out that he is able to write a clear style® when he translates 
according to sense, a method which might be justified by reference to Horace. 
But Wyle limits this method to the paraphrase of Latin expressions in such cases 
• when equivalent German words are wanting.*^ He allows this deviation from the 
strict rules of the word-for-word method, but for the sake of preserving Latin 
rhetoric he prefers to follow the Latin text closely even to the detriment of clearness 
of style.® These words are clearly directed against those, who, disregarding rhe- 
torical ' exigencies, advocated rendering sense for sense, and not word for word, 
and who aimed at being clearly understdod.® 

Wyle’s words leave the reader in no doubt about their implication, for his inter- 
pretation of Horace (written in 1478) is borrowed from Steinhowel, one of the 
translators according to sense, who uses the same verses in 1473. Steinhowel’s 
rendering of these lines of Horace : 

nec verbo verbum curabis reddere fidus 

interpres . . . 

(verses often quoted in this connexion since St Jerome first used them in the Middle 
Ages) differs in two respects from all the earher interpretations known to me: 
(1) Steinhowel, using Horace’s words to the greatest advantage for justifying his 
own method of translation, says: 'Faithful translator, do not render word for 
word 1 ’ instead of the correct meaning: 'You should be unlike a slavish translator — 


^ Aeaeas SyMxis, Bp. 119 (ed. of Noriiuberg 
of 1481). Cf. the similar remark in Bp. 120, 
directed to Heimburg. 

^ P. Joachimsohn, loc. cit., p. 88, ‘...nn- 
deutscher Bevorzugung der Passivkonstruk- 
tionen. . . . ’ Similar statements by B. Strauss, 
Der Uebersetzer Nicolam von Wyle (Palaestra, 
OXYIII, 1922), p. 237 ; K. Burdach, ‘Die Einigung 
der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache’, Vorepiel, 
I, part 13, note 1; W. Stammler, Von der Mystik 
znm Ba/rockf 1400-1600, pp. 32-3. It is easy 
for a modem <»itic who knows the development 
of the German language, to call this develop- 
ment ‘natural’. But such an attitude perveit^ 


the issue of the stylistic questions prevailing in 
the fifteenth century. 

^ Loc. cit., pp. 9, 14 if.; 349, 4 ff. 

^ Loc. cit., p. 364, 23. 

® A list of the passages where Wyle speaks 
of his critics (schumpfierer) is given by Strauss, 
loc. cit., p. 7, note 1. 

® Loc. cit., pp. 7, 29 ff. 

’ Loc. cit., p. 8, 14; cf. p. 350, 5 if. 

® Loc, cit., p. 8, 22 ff. 

® Bor examples see below p. 372, note 3. Bor 
the different schools of translators see P. J oachim- 
sohn, loc. cit., pp. 118 ff. 

Horace, Be Arte Poetica, 133-4. 
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you should not render word for word.’^ (2) Steinhowel makes the addition of 
‘sense for^sense’ to the phrase ‘word for word* found in Horace. This is in agree- 
ment with many German translators who justified their method with the injunc- 
tion ‘not word for word, but sense for sense They did not mention that their 
wording has its origin in a letter of St Jerome in which these words of Horace are 
interpreted.^ Steinhowel, probably mfiu’enced by them, used their precept ; finding 
part of it in Horace,^ he ascribed the whole phrase to the Roman poet, though his 
quotation, owing to the addition of ‘but sense for sense*, is a mixture of Horace 
and St Jerome. 

Wyle’s translation of Horace is identical with that of Steinhowel, and his depen- 
dence on him is obvious. However, while Steinbowel uses Horace W the. justifica- 
tion of his method of translation, Wyle accepts this interpretation, but attempts 
to set limits to the application of Horace’s advice. Thus, Wyle’s conclusion is 
different from, and even in opposition to, Steinhowel. It is, therefore, most probable 
that Wyle’s words refer to a discussion between theses two schools of translation. 
The probability of such a discussion is the more obvious as the co-existence of these 


^ Steinhowel, Speculum Vitae (Augsburg, 
c. 1475) foL 7 V,: ‘Darynne ich dem spruch 
Oracij nachuolget hab. Lutend du getriiwer 
tolmetsch nit wellest allweg eyn wort gegen wort 
transferieren. sender gebiirt sich vnd ist gnug 
ausz eynem synne eynen andern sjmne. doch 
geleicher mainung zesetzen. das ich dann in 
diser meyner translacion auch an etlichen orten 
getan vnd ettwann etliche wort hab gelassen 
czu loffen oder abgebrochen czu merer verst^nt- 
nusz den lesenden menschen disz bhches. dass 
ich mioh will entschuldigt seyn ausz dem yetz 
gemelten spruch oraoy flacci.’ 

Wyle, loc. cit., p. 8, 5: ‘Ich weisz ouch das 
mir so wyter vszlouf hieryn erloupt gewesen 
wer nach dem vnd oracius fiaccus in syner alten 
poetery (als du weist) sohrybet.*^ daz ein getriiwer 
tolmetsch vnd transferyrerj^ nit sorgfeltig sin sol. 
ein yedes wort gegen eim andern wort zeuer- 
glyohen sunder sey gnug: dz zu zyten ein gantzer 
sinn gegei^eim andern synn verglychet werd: 
als ich dan oft und vil in disen nachfolgenden 
translatzen an andern orten getan han vnd 
etwen gen6tiget tun must,’ (Quoted from 
the fifteenth-century edition in the Bodleian 
Library.) 

Joachimsohn, loc. cit., pp. 118 and 123, note 2, 
denies any connexion between the two writers 
because of the difference of style. K. Drescher 
(in his edition of SteinhoweFs translation of 
Boccaccio, De Claris Mulieribus, Bibl. Litterar. 
Ver. Stuttgart, cev, 1895, p. xxx, note 1) has 
observed Wyle’s dependence on Steinhowel. 
Neither Joachimsohn nor Brescher has noticed 
that both writers misinterpreted Horace. 

2 See below, p. 372, note 3. 

3 St Jerome, Mp. 57.5.5. (ed. I. Hilberg, Gorp. 
Script. Eccl. Latin, liv): ‘ego non solum fateor, 
sed libera uoce profiteer me in interpretatione 
Graecorum. . .non uerbum e uerbo, sed sensum 
exprimere de sensu.’ Por the influence of Horace, 
A.P., 133--4, until the ninth century, see W. 
Schwarz, ‘The meaning of fidus interpres in 


medieval translation’ {Journ. Theolog. Studies, 
XLV, 1944, pp. 73 ft.). 

It is doubtful if SteinhSwel or the other trans- 
lators knew that St Jerome was the ultimate 
source of their words! In 1500 .Erasmus of 
Rotterdam complains that St Jerome’s letters 
were not known {Wp. ed. P. S. Allen, t, p. 332). 
The following quotations of St Jerome, Bp. 57 
are known to me: (1) Georg von Peuterbach in 
his Positio sive determinatio de arte oratoria sive 
poetica of 1458 (ed. H. Rupprich (loc. cit., 
p. 206, lines 8-10) who has not recognized 
Peuter bach’s source). It is, however, difficult 
to decide if Peuterbach, who does not name his 
source, uses St Jerome, Bp. 57.5.8 (i.e. the sen- 
tences immediately following the above words) 
or St Jerome, Busehii Pamphili Chronic. Canoni- 
con (ed. J. K. Eotheringham, 1923, p. 2®'). 
(2) The above sentence is cited and the author’s 
naihe mentioned by Heinrich von Mugeln in his, 
translation of Valerius Maximus, a work written 
in 1369, but printed in 1489, i.e. after the publica- 
tion of SteinhoweFs and Wyle’s works. (For the 
reading of Miigeln’s text, see F. Wenzlau, ‘Zwei- 
und Breigliedrigkeit in der deutschen Prosa des 
XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts’, in Hermaea, iv, 
1906, p. 17). St Jerome’s Bpp. were in Herman 
Schedel’s library (see Stauber-Hartig, ‘Die 
Schedelsche Bibliothek’, in Studien und Darstel- 
lungen aus dem Gebiet der Oeschichte, vi, Hefte 
2-3, 1908, pp. 128, 130). Schedel mentions 
Bp. 22 in 1465 and the Bpp. generally in 1466 
{Briefwechsel, loc. cit., pp. 135, 167). 

^ P. Joachimsohn, loc. cit., p. 119, was the 
first to recognize St Jerome as ultimate source ; 
yet he also mentions Petrarch, Oriselda (pub- 
lished in Ulm in 1473), as source (p. 123 and note 2). 
In Petrarch’s preface, Horace, A.P., 133-4 is 
quoted without St Jerome’s additions. It may 
possibly be that Steinhowel was influenced by 
this preface to name the Latin poet, but Petrarch’s 
quotation could not be the reason for Stein- 
howeFs wording. 
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two divergent conceptions of translation was bound to involve a review of their 
respective merits. 

If this explanation of SteinhoweFs and Wyle’s words is correct, it is possible 
to understand a sentence in the preface of the anonymous translator of Belial 
(publ. c. 1472/3) who stresses the necessity of rendering according to the sense 
because of the different usages of the languages. For, he points out, if the reader 
does not understand the translator, he often misses the real meaning.^ This sentence 
makes sense only if it is regarded as being directed against those whose translations 
cannot be understood, i.e. either Wyle whose authorship of such works wa.s assumed,^ 
or his followers. Wyle obviously had to answer such a charge. His reply ife con- 
tained in the preface to his Translationen. 

None of those who translated according to sense has written a special treatise 
about his method, and remarks on this subject are, as far as is known to me, limited 
to the statement that they do not intend to translate word for word, but sense for 
sense, ^ in order to be easily understood.^ It is, however, possible to draw from these 
remarks certain conclusions about their attitude towards the development of 
German style. The anonymous translator of Belial goes beyond the statements of 
his fellow-translators when he stresses his intention of following the spoken lan- 
guage of the people.^ While this observation may possibly (though not necessarily) 
mean that this translator was aware of the fundamental difference between Latin 
and German, the other translators, who stress as their principle the aim to be easily 
understood, do not exclude the possibility of imitating Latin as long as the clear- 
ness of their style is not affected. From this point of view it is not strange that 
SteinhbweFs attitude towards the word-for-word translation should not be com- 


^ The whole passage of Belial (publ. Johannes 
Baemler, Augsburg, c. 1472-3; a modern edition 
is wanting) is: ‘Ouch will ich nit vast darauff 
achten / das ich daz gegenwiirtig buch nit geleich 
nach den lateinischen worten in te'i^tsch woUe 
schreyben / wann ich will demnach stellen / daz 
ich ein yeglichen s^n also und mit soliohen 
worten sohreib als man den selben sfn gewon- 
lich in teutsch redt. Als geschriben ist daz man 
die heihgen geschrifft in yeglicher sprach reden 
sol nach der sprach eygner gewonheyt / wan es 
mag ein syn in einer rede gewonhch geredt 
werden / in einer andernn sprach wl-r das 
vngewonlich ze reden. Vnd darumb wenn man 
den dulmS/tschen nit merkt / so wiirt der waren 
synne dick geflUt.’ As these sentences clearly 
indicate, the translator does not follow the 
word-for-word method of translation. Neverthe- 
less, the words of S. Stintzing (Geschichte der 
pop%ddrm Literatur des rdmisch-Jcanonischen 
MecMs in Deutschland am Ende des funfzehnten 
und am Anfang des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
1367, p. 278), that either Wyle or Albrecht von 
Byb (a translator according to sense) has trans- 
latjed this work, is repeated by D. Heubach 
(‘iDer Belial. Kolorierte Federzeichnungen aus 
einer Handschrift des XV. Jahrhunderts’, 1927, 
m^B^uMen zur Deutschen KunstgeschicMe^ ccli, 
7) and by Schwerin (in Verfa^sserlexihon, ed. 
. Stammter, s.v. Bdml, coL 190). 

® Wyle (loo. dt., p. 11, 35-p. 12, 4) denies 


the authorship of a translation of Boethius which 
could not be understood. 

® A list of five authors who use these words 
in six different works is given by W. Stammler, 
‘Zur Sprachgeschichte des XV. und XVI. 
Jahrhunderts’ {Festgahe Gustav Ehrismann, 
1925, p. 176). Stammler’s quotations do not 
seem sufficient for the foundation of his view. 
The following references have to be added to 
Stammler’s list: Translation of Theramo Pal- 
ladium, Belial (anonymous) (c. 1472-3) (fol. 2r.); 
Albrecht von Eyb, Spiegel der Sitten (written 
in 1474, publ. in 1511), fol Ciiiir. (publ. M. 
Herrmann in Schriften zur germanischen Phih- 
Ic^ie, 4-5, 1890) ; Heinrich von Miigeln, transla- 
tion of Valerius Maximus (written in 1369, 
printed in 1489); in Latin it is found in Joannes 
Ulricus Surgant, Manuals curatorum predicandi 
prebens modum (Basle, '1503, p. 40r./v.); possibly 
in an anonymous translation of Ps. — St Jerome, 
Epp. (of 1464) {Anzeiger fUr deutsches AUertum 
VI, 1880, p. 316). 

^ Albrecht von Eyb, Spiegel der Sitten: 
‘ vnuerstentlich — ^am verstentliehisten’; Belial: 
‘gewonlich in teutsch ’; Steinhowel, Speculum 
Vitae, Preface: ‘czu merer versM,ntnusz’; Joseph 
Gruenpeck von Burckhawsen, Von dem bosen 
Eranzos (Augsburg, 1496): ‘zu mer verstliilt- 
nusz’. 

^ For the text see above, note 1. 
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pletely negative. He calls his own style 'humble’ and 'simple’,^ probably in con- 
trast to Wyle’s 'ornate’ language.^ Though his 'simple’ style was good for the 
translation proper, he preferred to use the ' ornate ’ style in his prefaces where he 
imitates Latin construction.^ It may be suggested that he thought the 'simple’ 
style not elaborate enough for the aristocratic patrons to whom his works were 
dedicated; for the German language used in their chancelleries, the Kanzleistil, 
was not 'simple’, but 'ornate’. This style, as is generally believed, took its origin 
from Latin and is strongly influenced by it. Steinhowel, it seems, wished his pre- 
faces to be a display of ' ornate ’ style that would please his patrons, and thus he 
preferred to use Latinisms which were nearer to the Kanzleistil than the ' simple ’ 
and 'humble’ languages of the translations. 

The suggested existence of the two styles in fifteenth- century Germany makes 
Wyle’s adherence to the word-for-word method of translation more understandable 
than has been reaHzed hitherto. Wyle, as a town clerk, used the Kanzleistil in 
official documents. Therefore he taught this style and developed it to its utmost 
hmits, namely, in the closest possible imitation of Latin. 

Thus the theory of translation in the fifteenth century plays a significant part in 
the stylistic tendencies of this period. To those who translated according to sense 
belongs the merit of having gone back to the hving language. But this brought 
them into opposition to the rhetorical aims of their time. This was their weakness, 
for they could apparently not turn their principle into a system, while the woi;d- 
for-word translators could use the preponderance of La-^n as well as the fixed rules 
of that language for the creation of a theoretical foundation of their method. 

W. Schwarz 

London 


^ ‘schlecht’, ‘grob’: see Steinhowel, Preface 
to his Aesop (1477-8), ed. H. Oesterley (Bibl. 
Litterar. Ver. Stuttgart, cxvn, 1873, p. 5); id., 
De Claris Mulieribus (c. 1473), ed. K. Drescher, 
ibid., ccv, 1895, p. 17. 

2 ‘ght’, ‘zierlich’ in contrast to ‘groV, 


‘unzierlich’, see Wyle, loc. cit., p. 8, 32-3; 
cf. p. 9, 10, 24 ff. Cf. ‘humilis’ and ‘ornatus’ 

as Expressions used for the characterization of 
style. 

® This was first seen by Joachimsohn, loc. cit., 
p. 123. 



GISLI SGRSSON AND HIS POETRY: TRADITIONS 
AND INFLUENCES 


Among the most popular of the family sagas are Gunnlaugs Saga^ and Gisla Saga 
Surssonar,^ Their popularity, especially in the case of Gunnlaugs Saga, has been 
even greater in foreign countries than it has in Iceland. The reason for this is 
fundamentally the same in each case. It is not because they are t3rpical examples 
of the saga literature, but because they are not. Gunnlaugs Saga and Gisla Saga 
have both been strongly influenced by literatures of another kind. 

In Gupnlaugs Saga the extent and sources of this influence are not obscure. 
Although it is cast in the conventional form of a family saga, it shows the influence 
of foreign taste and thought. This may be seen in its treatment of the love-motive, 
in the chivalry of Gunnlaugr, and even more clearly in the conduct of the heroine, 
Helga fagra. Sbe is not a woman whom most saga writers would admire. As she 
sits passively gazing into the embroidered cloak of her dead lover, at the end of the 
saga, Helga reminds us of Isabella gazing at the Pot of Basil. 

Helga is less forcible than the more classical heroines of the Icelandic sagas. 
She may be contrasted with Hildigunnr in Njdls Saga,^ Just as Helga preserved 
Gunnlaugr’ s cloak, so Hildigunnr preserved the cloak in which her husband had 
been slain, and in it she wrapped his clotted blood. But Hildigunnr preserved the 
blood-stained garment, not to indulge her emotions, but to incite her husband’s 
relatives to vengeance. This was Hfldigunnr’s purpose when she cast the cloak,, 
crackling with dried blood, over the shoulders of her kinsman, Flosi. 

It is plain that the author of Gunnlaugs Saga modelled his taste largely on the 
standards of Europe. Possibly he had studied foreign romances in Latin or French, 
or even in German, though it seems more probable that these reached him in 
Icelandic or Norwegian versions, the Eiddara Sggur. It is chiefly the continental 
taste of its author which has made Gunnlaugs Saga agreeable to those trained to 
appreciate the medieval and post-medieval literature of Europe. For them, the 
detached formalism of Viga-Glums Saga is too rigid; the disparaging cynicism of 
Ljosvetninga Saga is too severe. 

Gisla Saga^ is certainly greater as an artistic achievement than Gunklaugs Saga, 


^ The text of Ounnlav^s Saga has been printed 
about twenty-five times, and the saga has been 
printed in translation about sixty times. The 
translations include Polish, Czech, Finnish 
and Faeroese versions. Gunnlaugs Saga has in- 
spired some notable literary works, including 
John Masefield’s Daffodil Fields (Collected 
Poems, 1932, pp. 253 ff.). 

^ The popularity of Gisla Saga has not been 
so great as that of Gunnlaugs Saga, but it has 
been published in translation at least twenty 
times. The translations include seven in G-erman 
and one in Polish. Gisla Saga has inspired 
literary works, e.g. B. H. Barmby, GisU Sursson, 
a drama (London, 1900), and Maurice Hewlett, 
The Oudaw (London, 1919). The Saga has 
formed the subject of numerous essays and mono- 
gr&|)hs, some of which will be mentioned below. 

® Brmnu-Njdksaga, ed. Finnur Jonsson,' HaUe, 
1908, Ch. cxvi. 

^ References to the prose of Gisla Saga apply. 


unless otherwise specified, to Benedikt Sveins- 
son’s edition (Reykjavik, 1922), in which the 
Shorter and Longer versions are both printed in 
full. References apply to the Shorter version 
unless otherwise stated. I number the strophes 
attributed to Gisli according to Finnur Jonsson, 
Den norsh-islandske Skjaldedigtning (1912-15) 
A, I pp. 101-9, and B, I pp. 96-104. Other 
useful editions of the saga are those of Ronra'6 
Gislason (Copenhagen, 1849), of Finnur Jonsson 
(Halle, 1903) and of Finnur Jonsson (Copen- 
hagen, 1929). The latter has not been available 
to me while preparing this paper. On the rela- 
tions between the Shorter and Longer versions 
of the Saga see Finnur Jonsson, Gisla Saga- 
(1903), pp. xxii-xxvii; Finnur Jonsson, Den old- 
norske og oldislandske Litteraturs Bistorie, u, 
1923, pp. 451 ff. ; Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. 
York Powell, Origines Islandicae, n, 1905, 
pp. 188 f.; B. M. Ulsen, XJm islendinga sogur, 
Reykjavik, 1937-39, pp. 198 ff. 
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Nevertheless, it is apparent that the author of Gisla Saga has not modelled his 
taste exclusively on earlier family sagas, and that influences other than they have 
been at work. This may be seen when Gisli is compared with other outlaws whose 
lives the saga writers relate. For example, Grettir Asmundarson remained an out- 
law for nearly twenty years because ' he was self-willed and headstrong, and 
altogether ill-adapted to the social conditions of the age in which he lived. GisH 
was made an outlaw because he slew his sister’s husband, I>orgrimr. In this deed, 
Gisli had fulfilled the duty of avengiug his friend and sworn brother Vesteinn, 
whom Porgrimr had slain secretly. Sworn brotherhood, undertaken at will, was 
among the most binding of human ties. For Gish, vengeance for Vesteinn was a 
sacred duty. Consequently, in the suflering which he endured because of it, Gisli 
resembled a Christian martyr, and he himself seemed to realize this. Gish’s brother, 
Porkell, from whom he had the right to expect support, forsook him, and he became 
an outcast. But, unhke most outlaws, Gish is not in any way an unsocial or anti- 
social man. He remained bound to society chiefly through his wife, AuSr, to whom 
he had an emotional, sentimental devotion. In this, Gisli may again be contrasted 
with Grettir. Love motives played small part in Grettir’s life. Grettir’s chief con- 
tacts with society were through his blood-relatives, especially his mother and his 
brother, lUugi. Grettir is more characteristicaUy an. Icelandic hero than Gisli. 

Most family sagas describe the relations between one man and another. Several 
of them show how one man rises above those around him. Sometimes this is 
because, like Hrafnkell, he has greater will power than the others, or, like Snorri 
go8i, he is more cunning, or, like GuSmundr riki, he is more ruthless and vindictive. 
Several sagas describe human friendship. Njdls Saga is an outstanding example. 
The characters of NjaU and Gunnarr were complementary, and each of them 
benefited from this mutual friendship. One was straightforward, brave and 
physically well-endowed, but rash. The other was wise, prudent and learned, but 
not physically a strong man. 

Oisla Saga is concerned with human relations, too, but it does not treat them as 
most family sagas do. The author is not primarily interested in what his heroes do, 
nor even in what they think, but in what they feel. His chief concern is with the 
emotions. 

In the early chapters of Gisla Saga, the most striking feature is Gisli’s friendship 
with his brother-in-law, Vesteinn. Gisli and Vesteinn travel abroad together (Ohs. 
vn-viii). In Denmark they are brought into touch with Christian teachers, and 
are influenced by Christian ways of hfe. Gisli returns to Iceland earlier than 
Vesteinn. Before they parted, Gish cunningly fashioned a coin, which could be 
divided into two parts, one to be carried by his sworn .brother and the other by 
himself. He persuaded V6steinn to promise that he would never again leave Iceland 
without his consent. 

Much of the saga describes the mutual love of Gish and his wife, AuSr, the sister 
of Vesteinn. The loyalty of AuSr to her husband is emphasized in many chapters, 
as is the tragedy of their enforced separation during the days when Gisli lived in 
hiding as an outlaw. 

Gisli’s relations with his brother and sister, Lorkell and Dordis, are of particular 
interest, and are used to disclose the hero’s character. Dorkell and Dordis are 
remarkably similar, and Gish loves them both in a way which they do not deserve. 
More than once, in his early years, Gish had risked his hfe to defend DSrdis from 
the shaming advances of disreputable suitors (Ch. ii). But Dordis did not repay 
this sohcitude. She married Dorgrimr, whom Gish slew, and she afterwards married 

24-2 
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Porgrmir’s brother, Bgrkr. When she learned that Gisli had slain her first husband, 
she denounced him to B(?rkr (Ch. xix). 

.When Gisli speaks of his sister’s disloyalty houses a plamtivetone which is unusual 
in the hero of a family saga. He once says: 

ok pdttumsk ek eigi pess ver5r fra heimi, pvhat ek pykkjumsk pat lyst hafa nQkkurum 
siimum, at hefir eigi heimar ovirSiag betri p6tt en sjalfs irdns ; hefi ek stundum lagt 
Mf ixdtt i haska fyrir heimar sakir, en hiin hefir mi gefit in6r dauSardS. (Ch. xix.) 

Gisli’s brother, f>orkeIl, is one of those whom the saga describes best. He is a 
weak and ungenerous man, vain, foppish and lazy. It is perhaps because he is 
himself so ineffectual that he chooses noticeably forceful characters for his friends. 
These include Pordls’s husband, I>orgrimr, and her viking suitor BdrSr, both of 
whom Gisli slew. The bad company which I>orkell kept damaged his relations with 
, Gisli, as is apparent already in Ch. ii. T>orkell’s vanity led him to take an inactive 
part in the murder of "V^esteinn, Gisli’s foster-brother. In spite of I>orkeli’s weak- 
nesses, Gisli appears to be deeply attached to him. It is told how concerned Gisli 
was about I>orkeIl’s happiness (Ch. ix), and how grieved he was when he parted 
from him (Ch. xxiii). I>orkeU was not iU-disposed towards Gisli, and was ready 
to help him in his distress, but only so long as he ran no risk himself. Gish reproaches 
his brother for his lack of magnanimity in much the same bitter tone as he uses 
when he speaks of I>6rdis. On one occasion he says : Oh munda eh eigi fer svd svara, 
sem svarar mer oh eigi heldr gera (Ch. xix), and, on another: Nu pyhhish p% 
gllum fdtum i etu standa oh vera vinr margra hgfdingja oh uggir n4 ehhi at per ; 
en eh em sekr, oh hefi eh mihinn fjandshap margra manna, , . (Ch. xxiv). 

Subsidiary relationships, and the sentiment^ of the minor characters are also 
described in some detail. Several times the author shows how much AuSr loved her 
brother, Vesteinn (Ch. x). In Ch. xiv he describes AuSr’s grief at Vesteinn’s death. 

Ch. IX is among the most remarkable in the saga. It is told there how AsgerSr, 
the wife of I>ork;eU, and AuSr, the wife of Gish, accuse each other of uMaithfuIhes^^ 
to their respective husbands. AsgerSr admits, according to the Longer version 
(Ch. xrv) , that she loved Vesteinn more than her husband, though she knew that this 
love could never be expressed. I>orkeIl overheard this conversation. His vanity was 
injured and his jealousy was roused. It was on this account that Porgrimr slew 
V6steinn at the instigation of PorkeU. At first we merely suspect I>orkell’s part 
in ihis murder. It is not until Ch. xxvm that all doubts are removed. In that 
chapter it is told how the young sons of Vesteinn slew Porkell. 

The whole tragedy of Gish’s hfe develops from Gh. ix. Gish slew his brother-in- 
laW, I>orgrimr, to avenge his sworn brother, V6steinn (Gh. xvt). This deed, which 
Gisli committed in fulfilment of his duty, led to his outlawry and death. 

The episode described in Ch. ix, when AsgerSr and AuSr quarrel in their apartment, 
has been compared with the scene in the Burgundian story, when the rival heroines 
Brynlnldr and GuSrun quarrel in the river. Both incidents appear in themselves 
to be trivial. They provoke jealousy and lead to slaughter and catastrophe. 

The emotional situations are sometimes described with a stylistic tenseness, or 
emphasis, such as is seldom found in the historical prose of Iceland. In Ch. xiv 
I>orke]l questions GMi abdut AuSr’s grief for V6stemn’s death. He twice uses the 
sam^ words: Hversu bersh afum broSwr dav^nn? Mvdrt grsetr hon mjgh? As 
Vfeteinn rides to his death at H6E, he is warned by three people, whom he en- 
counters on his way, of the dangers which await him. Each of them uses the same 
words: mrr wn pih (Gh. Xii). 
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Sometimes the prose of the saga seems to show the influence of poetic style. 
In Ch. IX, I>orkell speaks in such a way that it is hard to say whether he is usiiig 
prose or verse : Heyr undr mihit, Tieyr 0rlygi, heyr mdl mihif, heyr manns hana eins 
e&a fleiri. In Ch. xvm, Gisli gazes at i>orgrimr’s howe and discloses, in a cryptic 
strophe, that he had slain him. The strophe is introduced, in the Shorter text, with 
the words : Gisli kva& pd visu, er seva slcyTdi, The word mva is archaic, and is hardly 
ever found in historical prose. It is preserved in poetic diction, and is especially 
common in heroic poetry. The phrase seva shyldi is also found in V glundarkviSa (41).^ 
The proverb ser se gjgf til gjalda is used in Oisla Saga (Ch. xv) in much the same 
form'as it is in the Hdvamdl (145).^ 

Poetical tendencies in the prose of Oisla Saga appear so frequently that there is 
little need to call attention to them. This tendency is combined with an interest 
in nature, which is also unusual in Icelandic prose. The following passage, describing 
the witch AuSbjQrg, will serve as a t37pical example: 

VeSr var kalt liti, ok logn ok heiSrikt. Hon gengr nQkkurum sinnum andsoelis inn 
husui ok viSrar i allar settir ok setr upp nasimar. En viS pessa hennar meSferS pa 
t6k veSrit at skipask, ok gerir a fjiik mikit ok eftir pat pey, ok brestr floS i hliSinni, 
ok hleypr snseskriSa a boe Bergs, ok fa par tolf memi bana, ok s6r enn merki i‘ar8fallsins 
idag. (Oh. XVIII.) 

It has been rightly said that, while Icelandic poetry is more poetical than other 
poetry, Icelandic prose is more prosaic. Gisla Saga is one of the few historical 
sagas to which thi^ sharp distinction does not apply. 

Just as the story of Gisla Saga and the prose in which it is told difier from those 
of other family sagas, so the strophes in Gisla Saga differ from those which other 
sagas preserve. The saga attributes 36 strophes to its hero. Like the saga itself, 
most of these are concerned with the emotions, especially with love, sorrow, and 
apprehension. Such themes are not usually the subjects of scaldic verse. Probably 
the complicated metrical form of scaldic poetry did not readily lend itself to 
subjects of this kind. Scaldic poetry was better suited to objective, visual descrip- 
tion. It tended to be concrete and picturesque. It appeals to the mind, as jewelry 
appeals to the eye, for its brilliance and workmanship. 

In str. 3 Gisli expresses his grief at Vesteinn’s death and alludes to the intimacy 
of then friendship. He says: 

komskat maSr a mibii 
min n6 hans at vied. 

‘no on© could come between us, as w© sat drinking our wine.’ 

In str. 4 the poet describes AuSr’s grief at the death of her brother, Vesteinn. 
At first AuSr maintained her self-control, and wept only in secret: 


Hylr a laun und lini, 
linnvengis, skap kvinna, 

GriSar leggsk 6r g6 Sum, 

Gefn, 61 kerum svefna. 

‘ The gold-adorned goddess ( AuSr) hides her woman’s temper beneath the veil, while 
her tears flow from the fair cups of sleep.’® 


1 Ed. G, Nec}£el, Mdda, x, Heidelberg, 1927, 
p. 119. 

^ Ed. G. Neckel, JEdda, p. 40. 
p For alternative interpretations of these 
difficult lines see Finnur Jdnsson, Skjaldedigtning 
B, I. 96; E. A. Kock, ‘Notaiiones Norromae 
(Lund, 1923-), §§346, 1938; K. Reichardt, 
Studim zu dm Shalden (Leipzig, 1928), pp. 187-8. 
My interpretation bears some resemblance to 


that of Jon F>orkelsson, Slcyringar d visum i 
Oisla Sogu (Reykjavik, 1873), p. 3. 

The chief dif&culty is in the interpretation of 
Qri^ar 41. I take this as a kenning, though 
possibly a defective one, meaning ‘shower of 
the giantess, tears’, of. Gridhr byrr^ trqllhvmna 
viTidr ‘spirit, emotion’ (cf. R. Meissner, Die 
Kenningar der Skalden, Bonn, 1921, pp. 138-9). 
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In str, 5 AuSr conceals her tears no longer : 

Bhynja Isstr af hvitum 
hvarinsk6gi Gna bogar 
hrarnis fylvinga; hyljar 
hlatrs bann i kn6 svaima. 

‘The bracelet-bearing goddess let the nuts (tears) fall from the fair forest of her eyelids 
(lashes); the enemies of laughter pour down into the knees of the woman.’ ^ 

This rich description of the weeping An8r is unique in the scaldic poetry of the 
family sagas. But comparable passages may be found in the heroic poetry. Unlike 
scaldic poetry, many of the heroic lays are concerned chiefly with the great emotions, 
love, sorrow and fear, i^mong the most intensely emotional of the heroic lays are 
those of the Burgundian cycle, especially the First and Second Lays of GuSriin 
{GuS, I and Gub, ii) and SigurdarkviSa en shamma: The characters whose emotions 
are most fully described in these lays are Brynhildr and GuSriin. The weeping AuSr 
of Gisla Saga is reminiscent of GuSriin Gjiikadottir, rather than of any heroine 
in the family sagas. 

In GuS. I the heroine is described sitting beside the dead body of SigurSr. GuSriin 
does not weep at first, but, when the sheet is withdrawn and the body is exposed, 
her tears fall fast : ' 

hlyr roSnaSi 

en regns dxopi raim nibr um kn6.. 

T>a gr6t GuSriin Gjiika dbttir, 
sva at tar flugu tresk i gQgnum, 
ok gullu viS ■ gaess i tiini (str. 15-16).^ 

It has long been recognized that some of the strophes assigned to Gisli are 
influenced by lays of the Edda, and particularly by those of the Burgundian cycle.® 
This tafluence is plainly eyident in str. 9, where the poet alludes directly to 
GuSriin GjiikadSttir. There is no other strophe in the whole of scaldic poetry in 
which so direct' an allusion is made to heroic legend. 

The subject of str. 9 is LSrdis, Gisli’s sister. In str. 8 Gisli had told LSrdis that 
it was he who had slain her husband, Lorgrimr. Lordis reported this news to 
Bgrkr, whom she had married after Lorgrimr’s death. Bqrkr was the brother of 
Lorgrimr, and was^ therefore, obliged to avenge him. 

These circumstances lead Gish to contrast the unstable character of his sister 
with the unshakable loyalty of the Burgundian heroine, for whom the blood-tie 
was stronger than that of marriage. It is related in AtlakviSa, €fuS, ii, and in some 
other sources, how (^-uSriin slew her husband Atli and her own sons in revenge for 
her , brothers, Gunnarr and Hqgni. GuSriin had no greater reason to love her 
brothers than I>6rdis had to love Gisli. Gunnarr and Hggni had caused the death 
of GuSriin’s first husband, SigurSr, just as Gisli had caused Lorgrimr’s death. 

LSrdis was a more complex character than GuSriin, and it was partly for that 
reason that she was less constant. After she had learned that Gisli had slain 
I>orgrimx, she could no longer observe aU the duties of loyalty which society 
expected of her. She was faced with a hard choice. She could either hold her peace, 
and shirk the duty of avenging I>orgrimr, in which case she would offend Bqrkr, 
or else she could denounce her brother, ignoring the blood-tie. Unlike GuSriin, 

^ Of. E. A. Kock op. cit. §348. For another ® E.g. Gudbrand Vigfdsson. and F. York 
interpretation see Finnnr Jdnsson, Shjaldedigt- Powell, Gorpm Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 1883, 
ningB^ p. 97. u, p. 331. Of. notes infra. 

. ® Ed. G. ISTeekel, Wdda, p. 199. 
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the real Germanic heroine, £>6r8is chose the second course. This was why Gisli 
contrasted Pdrdis with GuSriin in str. 9 : 

Gatat sal fasta systir 
sveiga min at eiga 
gaetnar Gjiika dottur, 

GuSrun'ar; hugtdnum. 

Pa ©r log — Saga loegis 
let siiin-af hug stiimum 
sva rak snjallra broeSra 
Sor'-Freyja — ^ver deyja. 

‘My inconstant sister had not the firm heart of wise GuSrfin, Gjuki’s daughter, in 
her breast. — For that gold-adomed goddess, the necklace -bearer (GuSrun) caused her 
husband’s death. Thus did GuSrfin stoutly avenge her valiant brothers.’ ^ 

The choice whibh Pordis made was followed by remorse, which was inevitable 
in one so vacillating as she. No more is said of her until the end of the saga, but 
she is not forgotten. It‘te told in Ch. xxxvii how the assassin, Eyj61fr, came to 
Bgrkr and Pordis to tell them of Gisli’s death. Bgrkr rejoiced at the news, and 
told P6rdis to prepare sumptuous food to welcome the assassin. But Pordis said 
that she could only weep for her brother’s death. Later in the same evening, Pordis 
seized the sword, which had been taken from Gisli, and tried to stab the assassin. 
When her 'husband restrained her, Pordis called her witnesses and divorced him. 
In aU the saga literature there are few characters described so completely in so 
few lines as Pordis. 

Gisli slew Porgrimr secretly by night (Ch. xvi). His guilt was suspected, but not 
pubhcly known. A howe was raised for Porgrimr beside the lake Soft j grn. Porgrimr 
had been a devotee of the god Freyx, and was known as ‘Freyr’s Priest ’. In return, 
the god loved Porgrimr so much that he would not allow frost to come between 
him and Porgrimr. The howe, in which Porgrimr lay, remained green and free of 
frost, though the lake, Seftjgrn, and the soil around were frozen hard. As he sat 
beside the frozen lake, Gisli disclosed his guilt in these cryptic lines (str. 8), which 
he addressed to his sister, P6rdis : 

Teina sek i tuni 
tal-Grims vinar falu, 

Gauts pess, er geig of veittak, 

Gunnbliks, paar miklar. * 

‘I see sprouting shoots on Porgrimr’s howe; I see great patches of thawed turf on 
the tilled jfield of that warrior whom I struck down.’ ^ 

Several critics^ have remarked on the verbal similarity between this strophe and 
str. 40 of OuS. II, which says : 

HugSa ©k h6r i tuni teina fallna, 

pa er ek vildak vaxna lata . . . .^ 


^ My interpretation of the first half of this 
strophe is very different from those of Finnur 
Jdnsson {Shja'ldedigtning B, I, 97), and ofE. A. 
Kock (op. cit. § 350) and of other commentators. 
According to my interpretation there is no 
kenning in the first half strophe. This might he 
thought improbable. But it is not unlikely that 
a poet whose subject was derived from heroic 
lays might also be influenced by the simpler 
syntax of thos6 lays. 

On the adj. sveigr (vacillating, pliable) see 
Fritzner, Ordbog, s.v. sveigr, torsveigr, torsveigdr. 
Of. Modern Icelandic sveigjanlegr. 


2 For alternative interpretations of these lines 
see E. A. Kock, op. cit. § 1075; Finnur Jonsson, 
SJcjaldedigtning B, I, 97. The plural form pdar is 
doubtful. Of. B. M. (5lsen, Timarit him islenzJca 
boJcmentafilags, 1895, p. 57, 

® E.g. B. M. (5lsen, Timarit hins islenzha 
bdkmentafdlags, Reykjavik, 1895, pp. 57-8; 
Finnur Jonsson, Gisla Saga, 1903, p. 45; Magnus 
Olsen, Festskrift til Finnur Jonsson, Copenhagen, 
1928, pp. 6-7. 

4 Ed. G. Neckel, Edda, p. 224. 
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Ijn this strophe Atli is telling GnSriin about an evil dream, and the young shoots 
[Uinar) symbolize his doomed sons. 

In 22 of the 36 strophes attributed to him, Gisli describes visions which had 
appeared to him in dreams. Magnus Olsen ^ has developed the suggestions of earlier 
scholars that both Gisla Saga and the strophes in it have been influenced by heroic 
legends and lays. He draws especial attention to four of the dream strophes (32-5), 
in which he again sees the influence of Gu^. ii. 

These four strophes of Gisla Saga contain four dream pictures, each of which 
is introduced with the word hug^alc. The first liiles of str. 33 may be cited as . an 
fllustration : , . • " 

HugSak bl65 run baSar, 
baug-Hlin, knaar minar 
herSar hvQSSu sverSi 
hrsenets Regia setja. . . . 

‘Goddess adorned with rings, I thought that Region of the corpse-net (warrior) 
was smearing blood on both my sturdy shoulders with his sharp sword. . . 

In the corresponding passage of Gub, n (str. 38-42), four dream pictures are 
also introduced, each with the word hugdah. The contents of the two sets of dreams 
are also, in some respects, similar. They both forebode death and disaster, symbo- 
lized, in each case, by blood and gore.^ 

The suggestion that some of the strophes of Gisla Saga have been directly in- 
fluenced by heroic legends and lays need not be doubted. Str. 9 shows plainty 
that its author was well versed in the story of GuSrfln. Str. 8 and the dream 
str. 32-5 suggest that GuS. n was one of the lays which influenced the strophes 
of Gisla Saga, Str. 4-5 suggest the influence of GuS. i or of a lay of similar taste. 
It has also been shown that the story of Gisla Saga has something in common with 
heroic legend. M. Olsen suggests that it has been influenced by SigurSarkviSa en 
skamma and perhaps by parts of Sigrdrifumdl. Even the prose in which Gisla Saga 
is told shows the influence of poetry, most probably that of heroic poetry. 

Several scholars have sought to explain how it is that both the strophes and the 
saga itseH have been influenced by heroic legends and lays. The most interesting 
conclusion is perhaps that of Magnus Olsen.^ 

Olsen suggests that Gisli, to whom the saga attributes the strophes, was himself 
a student of heroic poetry. He remarks that, according to the saga, Gisli spent his 
early years in Norway. In Olsen’s view, Norway was the home of most of the 
heroic lays. Gisli must have known these lays intimately, especially Gud, ii. He 
must, indeed, have known them so well that they influenced, not only his thoughts, 
but also his career. Olsen further suggests that, at a much later date, when the 
prose of the saga was written in Iceland, its author ( forfatteren) was again influenced 
by heroic lays. Olsen believes that the author of the prose was influenced by 
Sigur^farkviSa en skamma and by parts of Sigrdrifumdl, Like many other scholars, 
0|sen assigns these lays to a later date than Gub. ii. 

A similar conclusion is plainly expressed by K. Liestol. Liestol writes: ‘The 
heroic poems lived so vividly in the mind of Gish that he compared his own ex- 
periences with occurrences in these poems. And this resemblance must also have 

^ Qida aaga og hdUdigtningen in Festskrift til J6nsson, SkjaMedigtning B, I, 103; E. A. Kock, 
JSfmon, Copenhagen^ 1928, pp. ^14, op^ cit. § 365. 

1^0 the same author’s paper in Arkiv for ^ Magnus Olsen, op. cit. pp. 8-9. 
mriiskJiMogi^ 1930, pp. 150-60. ^ Op. oit. pp. 8-14. 

® For alternative interpretations see Einnur 
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been evident to the sagamen, including the last of themj to whom Qisla Saga owes 
its jSnal and perfect form.’^ 

This conclusion implies a remarkable coincidence. Early scaldic poets are seldom 
inspired by the stories and diction of heroic lays. Scaldic and heroic poetry may, 
as has often been said, be two branches of one tree, but the two branches are 
generally kept apart. The authors of Eamily Sagas, writing in the thirteenth 
century, are comparatively rarely influenced by the substance or style of heroic 
lays.^ The two outstanding exceptions to these general, rules are, therefore, said 
to be the poet Gisli Siirsson, who lived in the tenth century, and the biographer 
of Gi^li, who lived in the thirteenth century. 

Magnus Olsen uses his conclusion to establish the date of Ou&r, n, which he 
believes to have influenced the poet Gisli. He maintains that this lay was of 
Norwegian origin, and that it must have been composed before the middle of the 
tenth century. For, according to traditional chronology, Gisli was born about 930, 
and left Norway ^out 955. 

Whenever these lays were composed, it is obvious that they were known in 
Iceland in the thirteenth century. If it could be proved that they were composed 
in the tenth century, it would not show when the strophes of Gfisla Saga were 
composed, or whether the author of the saga was right in ascribing them to Gisli 
Sflrsson. If, on the other hand, it could be established that lays of this kind were 
not composed until after the tenth century, it would suggest that the author was 
historically inaccurate in ascribing the strophes to Gisli Sflrsson. 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the general problems 
about the dating of the Edda lays. It may, nevertheless, be helpful to consider 
briefly, without reference to Qisla Saga, the ages of the two lays of GuSrun, which 
appear to be among those which have influenced the strophes assigned to Gisli. 
The dates to which scholars assign these lays of GuSrun differ by as much as 
500 years. 

The similarity between the first and second lays of GuSriin is so close that one 
of them must have influenced the other. I shall not attempt to decide which has 
supplied the motives common to both. G. NeckeP has suggested that Gu^r. i 
has influenced GuSr, n, and has adduced several important arguments to support 
his case. Finnur Jonsson,^ on the other hand, supposes that Gu^r. n is the older 
of the two. This conclusion is supported by the designation en forna, which the 
Codex Hegius applies to GuSr. ii. Finnur J6nsson believes that n was com- 
posed about 950, and he assigns Gu&r, i to the latter years of the tenth century. 

Finnur Jbnsson’s conclusions about these lays are in agreement with his general 
views about the age of the heroic poetry. It would be impossible, in this paper, to 
discuss the arguments which have led Fitmur Jbnsson to his conclusions. Never- 
theless, the reader does not escape the impression that his methods are somewhat 
arbitrary. In dealing with this problem, Finnur Jonsson seems reluctant to assign 
literary monuments, which he so rightly admires, to a date which he considers 
post- classical.^ “The artistic value of the lays may not be impaired if they are 


^ The Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas, 
Oslo, 1930, p. 173. 

^ The influence of heroic lays may also be 
seen in Laxdsela, though less plainly than in 
Giala Saga; of. Einar (3l. Sveinsson, Laxdsela 
Saga, Eeykjavik, 1934, pp. sivff. See also 
K. Liestol, op. oit. pp. 169 ff.; W. P. Ker, 
Epic and Romance, ‘1922, esp. pp. 209 ff. 


® Beitrage zur Eddaforschung, 1908, pp. 295 ff. 

^ Den oldnorshe og oldislandsJce Litteraturs 
Historie, 2nd ed., i, Copenhagen, 1920, pp. 286 ff., 
295 ff. 

® General problems relating to the age and 
home of the Edda lays are discussed by Finnur 
Jonsson, op. cit, i, pp. 37-54, and in many other 
books and papers by the sam6 author. 
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found to date from the twelfth or thirteenth instead of from the ninth or tenth 
century, hut their value as monuments of antiquity is certainly reduced. 

It was probably considerations of this kind which prompted Finnur Jonsson 
to write : ' The spirit and culture of the Viking Age (ninth and tenth centuries) come 
so vividly to light in the heroic poems, that it is hardly conceivable that they were 
composed much later.’ ^ General statements of this kind do not bear scrutiny. 
It is largely from the heroic lays that we try to form our ideas of the spirit and 
culture of the Viking Age. Nevertheless, the picture which they give us may well 
be that of another age, or of a conglomeration of ages. The differences of taste and 
culture which the heroic lays display are greater than we should expect if they 
arose merely from individual differences of taste among poets who lived in one 
period. Hamdismdl and Brot do not read as if they belonged to the same stage of 
cultural development as the lays of GuSrtin or SigurSarkviSa en skamma. It is 
largely on grounds of this kind that some scholars seek to distinguish between 
oldfer and younger strata among the heroic poems.^ 

If they are considered from this point of view, such poems as the lays of GuSriin 
can hardly be assigned to any but the latest period of heroic tradition. Their 
motives and their ‘ spirit ’ are both t5rpical of romantic medieval culture, even though 
they are cast in a strophic form which dates from the earliest phase of Scandinavian 
poetry. 

Comparatively httle is known about the development of heroic poetry among 
Germanic peoples. It seems, however, that the earliest poets were seldom inspired 
except by action. They sang of heroic deeds rather than of the motives which 
prompted them, or of the memories which they left. If this is correct, the oldest, 
or at any rate the most archaic poems of the Icelandic collection must includoJBro^, 
parts of HamSismdl and parts of the ^Battle of the Goths and the Huns’. In these 
lays, the psychological interest is little developed. Dialogue is used only tb press 
the action forward, and not to disclose the mind of the speaker. Long speeches 
and monologue have no place. 

As the heroic tradition developed, the interests of those who fostered it changed 
in Scandinavia, just as they did in Europe. The old stories became so well known, 
that there was little need for poets to retell them. The new poets were interested, 
not in what their heroes did, but in why they did it, and in how the heroes suffered 
after the well-known action had taken place. The author of SigurSarkvida en 
skamma,^ one of the longest of the heroic lays, shows how little he is interested 
in the murder of SigurSr when he dismisses it with the words : 

St6S til hjarta hj^rr SigurSi. (Str. 21.) 

This poet did not stint his words when he described the moral conflict in Br3nihil(ir’s 
mind before SigurSr’s murder and GuSrun’s sorrow after it. 

In the two lays of GuSrfln the interest in psychology is developed as highly as it 
is in Sigur^arkviSa en skamma. The authors of these lays pay little heed to action. 
Sentiment is their sole concern. 

In Chi^. 1 the heroine is depicted sitting beside the dead body of her husband. 
The love-motive, in which the older poets had little interest, is here the central 

Copenhagen, 1904- op. cit.; H. Schneider, Germameche Heldensage, 
5, p. 66. ^ ^ I, Berlin, 1928, especially pp. 134-57. A number 

• On these questions see especially A. Heuhler, of the statements made below are derived from 
Die Lied&r der iMcke im Godex Megius in Fest^- these works. 

Bchriftf^r E. Pauls Strassbprg, 1902; G. Neckel, ^ Ed. G. Neckel, Fdda^ pp. 202-13. 
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theme. The intensity of the love of GuSrtin and SigurSr is described in these words, 
which GullrQnd addresses to GuSrun: 

Ykkar vissa ek astir mestar 

manna allra fyr mold ofan. 

, UnSir pil hv4rki liti ne irnii, 

systir min, * nema hja SigtirSi. (Str. 17.) 

Earlier tradition knew nothing of this passionate love of hero and heroine. 

The situation 'described in Gu^r. i is similar to that described in Aventiure xvii 
of the Nibelungenlied. We read in this Aventiure how Kriemhilt (GuSriin) stood 
beside the murdered body of Sigfrid outside her door. 

In GktSr, I the poet describes how GuUrgnd uncovered the body of SigurSr, so 
that GuSriin might gaze upon it : 

Svipti hon blseju af Sigurbi 

ok vatt vengi fyr vifs knenm: 

‘Httu a Ijdfan, leggbu mnnn vi8 gr^n, 

sem pu halsabir heilan stilli’. (Str. 13.) 

Similarly, it is related in Aventiure xvn (1068-9)^ how the hero’s coffin was 
uncovereci, so that Kriemhilt might gaze for the last time on Sigfrid: 

Do bat si’s als6 lange mit jamers sinnen stare, 
daz man zebrechen muose den vil herlichen sarc. 

D6 brahte man die vrouwen da si in ligen vant. 

Si huop sin schoene houbet mit ir vil wizen hant ; 
dd kuste s’als6 tdten den edelen ritter guot. 

Ir vil liehten ougen vor leide weineten bluot. 

It is described in str. 16 of GuSr. i how Gu8run wept so loud that the geese in 
the courtyard shrieked in terror (cf. p, 378 above). This scene is described even 
more extravagantly in SigurSarkvida en shamma (str. 29), which says: 

sva sl6 hon svaran sinar hendr, 
at kvaSu vib kalkar i va, 

ok gullu vib gsess i tuni. 

Whether the version of this strophe preserved in Gudr. i or that in Sigurdarhviefa 
m skamma is the earlier, its source cannot have been far removed from that of the 
Nibelungenlied (xvn, 1025), which describes how Sigfrid’s friends and kinsmen 
weep for him : 

Sigemunt der herre den fursten umbesldz. 
dd wart von sinen vrinnden der jamer also groz, 
daz von dem starken wuofe palas unde sal 
and ouch diu stat ze Wormez von ir weinen erschal. 

GuSr. II is a strange poem. Nothing happens before our eyes. GuSriin merely 
tells her audience about the sufferings of her past life. It is a kind of elegy, a tragic 
and pathetic poem. It is introspective, and leaves the impression that the heroine- 
is sorry, not so much for her dead husband as for herself. The following lines will 
serve as an example : 

Nott potti mer nibmyrkr vera, 

er ek sarla satk yfir Sigurbi, 

fflfar pottumk qUu betri, 

ef peir leti mik lifi tyna 

eba brehdi mik, sem btrkinn vib. (Str. 12.) 

The figure of Grimhildr, mother of the Gjukungar, plays a notable part in GuSr. ii. 
This woman appears only in sources which we have reason to assign to a late date, 

Das Nibelungenlied^ ed. K. Bartsch, Leipzig, 1931. 
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and we may suppose that she did not exist in the earliest Scandinavian traditions. 
She was probably introduced, in the iBrst place, as a witch to mix the magic potion, 
so that SigurSr might forget his betrothal to Brynhildr without staining his spotless 
honour. The author of GuSr, n has moved a step further and, in his hands, Grimhildr 
has come to life. Now she mixes a second magic potion, this time so that GuSriin 
might forget her love for SigurSr and her hatred of her brothers. The author has 
borrowed the character of Grimhildr from Norse lays which themselves belong to 
the later, Christian period. The hatred which GuSrun shows of her brothers in the 
early part of Gv^r. n (e.g. in str. 9) contrasts with her traditional loyalty to them, 
such as she shows in Atlahvi^a. But this preference of husband for brothers fiiids its 
parallel in the Nibelungenlied. It is characteristic of medieval morality, rather 
than of the heroic age. 

B. Sijmonsi did not believe that the greater part of GuSr. n (str. 1-36) was 
composed so early that it could have influenced the historical Gisli, who lived from 
about 930-78. He remarked, however, that the passages of Gudr. ii which appear 
to have influenced Gisli’s poems were aU to be found at the end of the lay, between 
str. 37 and 44. He suggested that str. 37^4 had been wrongly attached to Gudr, n, 
and that they were originally part of some other lay, which might have been older. 
He inferred that the supposed older lay might even have been composed before 950, 
though he admitted that its extant strophes (str. 37-44 of GuSr, n) did not give the 
impression of great antiquity. 

It must be conceded that the two sections of Gu^r. n hang badly together. In 
the first section modern taste and motives predominate, and GuSrfin’s love for 
SigurSr is emphasized. In the second, the older tradition, GuSrfin’s loyalty to her 
brothers, is brought out. But the means whereby the poet combined the conflicting 
traditions are evident, the more so because of his unskilful hand. It was largely to 
combine the version of the story which he had learnt from modern sources with 
that which he knew from the older sources that the poet introduced the witch 
Grimhildr with her magic potion. 

Both these lays of GuSrfin show how Scandinavian poets were influenced by 
changes of taste in medieval Europe, and how they combined the traditions of 
Christian Germany with the legends which had reached them, as pagans, several 
centuries earlier. 

Gisla Saga and Gisli’s poems also show the influence both of older and of younger 
traditions. Gisli remembers the older GuSriin when, in str. 9, he says that his sister 
has not so steadfast a heart as she. He is inspired by younger traditions when he 
describes the weeping AuSr (str. 4—5), and when he discourses on the virtues of 
helping the blind, the lame and the armless. He is a product of medieval culture 
when he plaintively rebukes his sister and brother for their failing loyalty towards 
him, and whdn he suffers for many years as a martyred outlaw. 

Several scholars have doubted whether all the strophes which the saga assigns 
to Gisli were really composed by him. GuSbrandr Vigffisson held somewhat 
different views about these poems at different periods of his life. In his Timatal^ 
Vigfdsson said that Gisli was one of the grandest poets of the old tradition. His 
dream strophes were among the finest monuments of Old Norse poetry. When he 
wrote his Prohgormna to Sturlnnga,^ Vigfdsson still admired the stroph.es of Gisla 
Saga, but he then believed that they were the work of a poet who lived, not in the 

^ B, Sijinoiis and H. Germg; Kommmtar zu dm Liedem der Edda, n, Halle, 1931, pp. 290-1. 

^ Urn i islmdinga $dgum, Copenhagen, 1855, p. 362. 

* Bturlmga Saga, i, Oxford, 1878, p. In. 
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tenth, but in the thirteenth century. In the Corpus Poeticum Boreah^ he writes 
of the author of these strophes as a ‘versifier’, who had taken genuine old verses 
and worked them up into bastard drdttkvseU. Vigfdsson now detected the influence 
of the heroic lays on the strophes of Gisla Saga, He suspected that the ‘versifier’ 
had had access to the so-called Kdruljod (i.e. HelgahviSa Hundingshana, ii, 1-13). 
But he thought this versifier was poorly acquainted with ancient poetry, and 
consequently his whole work was ‘clumsy and botched’. In Origines Islandicae^ 
Vigffisson maintained that the strophes were composed after the saga itself. He 
distinguished two types of poetry in Qisla Saga. The author of the first type, 
which included some of the dream strophes, was in touch with heroic tradition, 
and had probably read a few lines of an Eddie lay. The other strophes were mere 
verbiage of the thirteenth century, added by an editor to ornament the saga. It 
seems that Vigfusson’s taste was now dictated by his keen historical sense and his 
love of antiquity. 

Other scholars have also doubted whether Gisli really composed aU the strophes 
which the saga assigns to him. GuSmundr Porlaksson,^ who questioned Gish’s 
authorship, was satisfied that they must be much older than the saga, and this 
view has been widely held. B, M. Clsen^ said that the dream strophes were probably 
not Gish’s work, but he did not discuss their authorship in detail. He suspected 
that the compheated psychology, the dual personahty which the rival dream women 
^mbohzed, could hardly have been appreciated by an outlaw in pagan Iceland. 
Olsen suggested that some of these dream strophes were so deeply Christian in 
outlook that they must be the work of a cleiic. If this were so, Olsen thought it 
likely that some of the other strophes were also composed by a poet who lived later 
than Gisli. Hd once suggested that this poet might perhaps also have been the 
author of the saga. 

Empur Jdnsson^ spoke more emphatically than his predecessors. For a time 
he nearly dispelled the suspicion that the saga was historically inaccurate in 
ascribing its strophes to Gish. He said that there was not the shghtest reason to 
doubt the saga’s statement. Form, content and language all showed that the 
strophes were Gish’s work. A later author could not have imagined the trials of 
the outlawed man so vividly that he could depict them in strophes like these. 
Many scholars have accepted this view. It may, however, be helpful to re-examine 
the question. 

No one can read these strophes without being struck, as B. M. 6lsen was struck, 
by the Christian piety which colours them. According to the saga (Ch. vm and x), 
Gish had met Christian men when he visited Denmark. He was influenced by 
Christian teaching and, when he returned to Iceland, he abandoned some, though 
not ah, of the conventional pagan ritual. According, to the Longer version, Gish 
was marked with the Cross in Denmark.® But both Norway, where Gish was 
brought up, and Iceland, where he spent most of his adult years, were pagan lands. 
It is hard to beheve that, after such casual contact with Christianity, Gish had aU 
tfie appreciation of Christian thought, and had such deep experience of Christian 
mysticism, as the saga imphes that he had. 

In Ch. xxn the good dream woman appears to Gish. She teUs him to abandon 

Vol. n, 1883, p. 331. ® Qisla Saga^ 1903, pp. xxiff., cf. Denoldnorske 

^ Vol. n, 1905, p. 190. og oldislandsTce Litteraturs Histone, i, pp. 

^ Udsigtoverdenorsk4slandskeShjalde,Coig&a.- 507 ff. 
hagen, 1882, pp. 46-7. * ® 1 penna tima var kristni komin i Danmgrk, 

^ Um islerdinga sogur, published posthu- ok Utu peir Gisli fUagar primsignask (Ch.i 
mously, Reykjavik, 1937-9, pp. 118 ff. xm). 
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pagan beliefs and practices : ‘ at 14ta leiSask enn forna siS ok nema enga galdra ne 

forneskju ’ The words of this guardian spirit are preserved in str. 16, which 

the hero addresses to his wife, AuSr: 

Blakkskyndir hjalp blindum, 

Baldr hygg at pvi skjaldar, 

. illt kveSa haS afhQltum, 

handlausum T;^ granda. 

This strophe offers many textual difficulties, and admits of various readings 
and interpretations, though its general meaning is not obscure. It might be ren- 
dered: ‘Sea-farer, help the blind, think of that, warrior. It is wicked to mock the 
lame, and to injure the armless man.’^ 

These sentiments are exclusively Christian. F. Paasche^ sees in this strophe 
the direct influence of the Ezra Apocalypse, which says: 'Laugh not a lame man 
to scorn, defend the maimed, and let the blind man come unto the sight of my 
glory. 

Str. 16 is the last of a group of four strophes, which the poet addresses to his wife 
on one occasion. These four strophes have much in common, and must be regarded 
as a single poem or flokkr. In str. 15 the poet describes how his guardian spirit 
had warned him to pay no heed to the magic charms and pagan thoughts of evil 
poets {Qerskat nsemr galdrs).^ He must learn nothing of poetry but that which is 
fine and ennobling. 

In str. 13-14 the poet tells how his dream guardian leads him into a hall where 
he meets his friends and relatives. She shows him seven fires, which signify 
the number of years he has yet to live. The hall in which Gisli is united with his 
dead friends and relatives ds reminiscent of the story of Lorsteinn I>orskabitrd 
When Lorsteinn died, the hill, HelgafeU, opened to receive him, and there he joined 
his dead kinsmen. There are many similar tales, both in old and later Icelandic. 
The flickering flames, some of which have nearly burnt out, are reminiscent of the 
story of the lamp of life, as told in Norna-Gests pdttr.^ Norna-Gestr does hot die 
until the candle which he carries is burnt out. This motive is unquestionably of 
foreign origin. The number seven also suggests the use of standard European 
motives.’^ 

Since str. 13-14 are prophetic, they lead to the suspicion that Gisli did not 
compose them himself. It is more likely that they are the work of a later poet, 
who knew the course of Gisli’s life. If these strophes are composed by Gish, we must 
conclude, not only that Gish was fully Christianized, but also that he was a 
prophet. Even this conclusion would be preferable to that of Finnur Jonsson.^ 
Finnur Jdnsson supposes that Gish dreamed the dreams and composed the strophes, 
but that he did not die precisely seven years later. It was merely tradition which 
. had made Gish’s hfe conform with his own prophecy. 


^ Oix this strophe see also J on Helgason, Acta 
Philologies Scandinavica, vt, 1931, pp. 55-62; 
Finnur J6nsson, ShjoMedigtning, B, i, 99. 

^ Pestskrifitil Pirmwr Jonsson, pp. 200-2. 

® II ed. W. Oesterley, London, 1933, 

p. 11. 

* The general sense of str. 15 is plain. Several 
critics object to the ocaxstniction g&rskat nsemr 
galirs because it implies a strained word-order. 
TSe oonsiaraction is, however, supported by the 
prose of Oh. xxii. The poet is warned: at nema 
mga gMra ni fomeshju. For other interpreta- 


tions see E. A. Kock, op. cit. § 354; K. Reichardt, 
op. cit. pp. 86-7. 

® Eyrhyggja Saga, ed. Einar 6l, Sveinsson, 
Reykjavik, 1935, Ch. xi. 

® Ed. E. Wilken in Die prosaische Edda, 1912, 
pp. 235-61. 

’ Of. Finnur Jonsson, Den oldnorshe og oMis- 
landske Litt, Hist,, ii, pp. 839-40; K. Kershaw, 
Stories and Cambridge, 1921, p. 13; 

H. Dehmer, Primitives ErzdMungsgut in den 
Islendinga Sogur, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 108-9. 

® Edition of Gisla Saga, 1903, p. xxii. 
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If the dream strophes of Ch. xxn were composed by a poet who lived later than 
Gisli, it is unlikely that those preserved in the other chapters are Gisli’s work. 
Most of them are prophetic, even though their prophecies are not aU so precise as 
those in Ch. xxn. In several of the dream strophes the poet describes visions of 
the future life. He relates how the good spirit promises him relief from his suJfferings, 
and shows him a bed, upon which he wiH rest on soft cushions (str. 23). In str. 26 
it is told how the Lord of Men {Allvaldr alda) has driven Gisli alone from his house, 
in order that he may learn to know ‘ another world' (annan heim). This last allusion 
is somewhat obscure. The ‘ other world' probably has some relation to the Christian 
heaven, and perhaps to Christian faith, which the poet will learn to value in his 
solitary life. 

In all the dream strophes the dominant theme is the conflict between^ good and 
evil. Thus the good spirit represents Christian teaching, while the evil one, her 
hands besmirched with blood, symbolizes the old religion. The one gives the poet 
good advice, while the other teUs him wicked things, and offers him only evil 
prospects (Ch: xxn). 

The conduct of these two spirits is less hke that of traditional fylgjur than of 
the good and evil guardian angels, who played so great a part in medieval Chris- 
tianity. These divine and Satanic guardians were well-known to the early theo- 
logians of Norway and Iceland.^ But it is unlikely that a man like the historical 
Gish, who had spent nearly aU his life among pagans, would have understood 
these symbols of the abstract quahties of good and bad. For it is doubtful whether 
Scandinavian pagans recognized any sharp distinction between good and evil. 
The poets of the Hdvamdl knew of no such sharp distinction. 

No less than 22 of the 36 strophes assigned to Gish are concerned with dreams. 
S. A. Ejrijn,^ in a very useful paper, attempted to divide these dream strophes 
into three groups, in which she saw three distinct poems. Str. 13-16, 22-24 and 
32-35 hang closely together, and may be said to form distinct groups. But the 
thoughts expressed, and the symbols used in these dream strophes are so uniform, 
and so distinct from other scaldic poetry, that they can hardly be the work of more 
than one poet. 

The dream strophes are the result of Christian experiences such as an Icelander 
of Gisli’s age could not have known. But this does not show at what date they 
were composed. They might be assigned to a poet who hved at any time between 
the Conversion (a.d. 1000) and the time when the saga was written in its present 
form. 

Several scholars have maintained that, even though Gish was not their author, 
the dream strophes must be much older than the saga. It is said that their style 
and language both lead to this conclusion. Hence, some scholars conclude, the 
strophes were composed, not by Gish, buf by a Christian poet who hved soon after 
Gish’s death. 

It is hard to decide the age of these strophes from their style or technique. The 
metrical form used in most of them is an ancient one, but this does not show that 
they are old. The same metre was stiU used by Icelandic poets of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

It may be helpful in determining the date of the dream strophes to consider their 
‘spirit’, their thoughts and the symbols in which they are expressed. If they are 

^ See, e.g., Michaels Saga in. Heilagra manna, sogwr, i (ed. C. R. Unger, 1877), p. 683; Gammel 
norsh Bomiliehog (ed. 0. R. Unger, 1864), p. 183. 

^ Arkiv for nord.fil. li, 1935, pp. 69 ff. 
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considered from this point of view, these strophes appear to have something in 
common with the mystical poetry of the late twelfth century. They seem some- 
times to be influenced by the kind of symbolism which is used at its best in such 
poems as HarmsSl and Sohwijod. Both of these poems describe visions of Heaven 
and Hell. The place where Gish is to rest on a bed of soft cushions (str. 23) is not 
altogether unlike the scene of heavenly repose described in Sdlarljd^ (str. 72) 

Hvflur peirra 
varu a himingeisluin 
hafSar hagliga. 

Like the dream strophes of Gisla Saga, Sdlarljdd is a Christian poem which uses 
a pre-Christian technique. It is also influenced, though superficially, by the senti- 
ments of Mdvamdl and of other pagan poetry. It could not be suggested that the 
dream strophes have been influenced directly by Sdlarljdd or Harmsdl. But it is 
not extravagant to suppose that the author of the dream strophes had read the 
great Christian poems of the twelfth century, as well as the older and younger 
lays of the heroic tradition.^ 

The saga attributes 14 strophes other than the dream strophes to its hero. The 
most striking of all these is str. 9, which was mentioned above (p. 379). In this 
strophe the poet alludes m plain words to the tragedy of GuSriin Gjflkadottir. He 
is citing heroic legend, though it cannot be clearly decided which heroic lay has 
inspired him. The story of GuSrtin’s fraternal loyalty is told in Atlakvida and several 
other sources. It was evidently part of the oldest, as well as of the latest Scandi- 
navian tradition about GuSrun. On such evidence, str. 9 might be assigned to any 
period between 850 and 1300. But since it is preserved in the same saga, str. 9 
should probably be ascribed to the same poet as the other strophes which bear the 
unusual marks of heroic tradition. I have suggested that the emotional romanti- 
cism, which is inherent in some of the strophes of Oisla Saga, as in some of the Eddie 
lays, belongs to Christian Iceland rather than to pagan Norway. 

It has been argued that some of the strophes of Oisla Saga contain ancient lin- 
guistic forms which prove that they were composed at an early date.® The meti;e 
sometimes demands forms with uncontracted vowels, such as dar, grdum, fdi, 
instead of the contracted forms dr, grdm, fA The vowels in such forms as these were 
generally contracted towards the end of the twelfth century. It was not, however, 
long before the uncontracted forms began to reappear, because of analogy. It is 
doubtful whether the contraction was ever completed. As has already been 
pbserved, Icelandic poets did not conform with this phonological law.^ They often 
used uncontraeted forms after the contracted ones had become common in prose, 
and continued to use contracted ones after the uncontracted forms had been 
restored. This argument cannot, therefore, be used to show when the strophes were 
composed- It has also been suggested that the use of the archaic form Porhetill 

^ 86larlj6d, ed. Bj5m M. (3lsen, Reykjavik, subject. The fourteenth-century Mdriugrdtr (esp. 
1915, p. 21, the diction of str. 49, Skjaldedigtning, B, II, 519) 

^ Seewald {Die Gisla Saga, Gdttingen, 1934, might also be compared with Gish’s str. 4-5. 
p. 118) STiggested that the diction of str- 5 had The influence of the weeping Mary would not, 
been influenced by the fragment Mdriuflokkr of course, preclude the influence of the weeping 
{S^cMedigtning, B, 1, 634), which describes Mary Gu^nin. See p. 378 above, 
weeping at the Cross. The evidence for direct ® See Binnur Jonsson, GisldSaga, 1903, p, xxi; 

influence pf the Mdrmflo^kr on str. 5 is not Denoldmrskeogoldi8la7id8keLitt.Hist.i,igig,B08&. 
strong, though it is possible that the figure of * Of. Bjdm K. I>6r61fsson, Urn UUnzkm 
the weeping AutSr was partly coloured by or&myndir, Reykjavik, 1925, pp. xxif.; A. 
traditions abottt the weeping Mary* There must Altisldndische Oramrmtik, 4th ed., Halle, 

have been many poems and legends on this 1923, § 130. 
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(for Porkell), in str. 21, is indicative of an early date. But Porketill continued to 
be recognized by scribes as a poetic form of the name long after Pork^ll had become 
common in prose.^ 

The diction of the strophes of Oisla Saga does not give any clear indication of 
their age. The apparent use of the word sdl (soul, spirit) in str. 9 suggests a late 
date of composition. This word is generally regarded as a loan from English. It 
is rarely found except in specifically Christian texts, where it generally has the 
meaning 'immortal souF. Its presence in str. 9 is demanded by Einnur. Jonsson’s 
interpretation, and by most others, no less than by mine, but undue weight should 
not be attached to this argument, for these interpretations may be at fault.^ 

It has been shown that influences which appear to belong to the medieval period 
are to be found both in the dream strophes and in others which the saga preserves. 
Since these influences are distinctive, and are not often found in scaldic strophes 
of family sagas, it seems probable that they should be traced to one, and not to 
sevejal poets. There remain a number of strophes which have not been mentioned 
in this paper. Most of these bear a certain resemblance to the dream strophes. 
Two of them (10 and 11) are composed in kviSuhdttr. This is the metre of Ynglingatal^ 
of Hdleygjatal and of EgilFs Arinbjarnarkvida and Sonatorrek. It is certainly one 
of the most ancient metres, but it is scarcely ever used for* detached scaldic strophes 
(lausavisur). Its use in Gisla Saga suggests the hand of a late poet with antiquarian 
tastes, rather than that of an ancient poet.^ 

' Str. 2 is somewhat exceptional. It describes the burning of Gisli’s home in 
Norway. * Unlike most of the strophes in this saga, it is objective and picturesque. 
It has characteristics of the older period of Scaldic verse, and is perhaps an ancient 
stroph^. But this does not show that str. 2 is Gish’s work. It is preserved only in 
the Longer text of the saga, and in a passage which most critics beheve to be an 
interpolation. It seems probable, therefore, that this is an ancient strophe which 
has been assigned wrongly to Gish. 

It has already been shown that the plot and the prose of Gisla Saga bear some 
of the same distinctive marks* as the strophes. The saga itself is sentimental and 
romantic, and appears to be influenced by poetic diction and thought. Jt may, 
therefore, be suggested that the pro^e and the verse are both the work of the same 
author. This seems more probable than Liestol’s suggestion which would imply that 
the author of the strophes and a series of successive 'Sagamen’ were aU subjected 
to the same exceptional influences. 

It has been argued that statements made in the prose do not always agree pre- 
cisely with those made in the strophes. On these grounds it has been concluded 
that the prose and the verse cannot be by the same author. In fact, the diflerences 
are very slight, and might easily have arisen during scribal transmission.^ The 
textual histories of many sagas show how great were the alterations made by scribes, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.^ The similarity between the prose and 
the verse of Gisla Saga is much more striking than the differences. { 

There are reasons to doubt that the historical Gish was a poet. Snorri and the 
other critical writers of the thirteenth century say nothing of him. Probably these 

^ B. H. Lind, Norsk4sldndska dopnamn, Upp- position (cf. A. Heusler, Deutsche V ersgeschichte, 
sala, 1905-15, s.v. I>orkeIl. r, Berlin, 1925,' pp. 289 ff.). 

2 On sdl see H. Falk and A. Torp, Etpmologisk, * The more important of these inconsistencies 
Ordbog, Oslo, 1903, s.v. sjml. For another view are pointed out in Benedikt Sveinsson’s edition, 
see Seewald, op. cit. p. 122. pp. 197-217. 

^ Str. 18 is in rhyming couplets {hin minnsta ® Gf. Viga-Glums Saga, ed. G. Turville-Petre, 
runhenda), which suggests a late date of com- Oxford, 1940, pp. xxii ff. 
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early critics would have mentioned him if he had really been so great a poet as 
the author of the strophes attributed to him certainly was. But there is no positive 
reason to doubt that Gisli lived. The outline of his life, as it is told in the saga, 
may perhaps be true. Landndmaboh gives evidence that Gisli lived,^ even though 
the genealogies drawn in Landndmabok do not agree precisely with those of Qisla 
Saga. Gisli is rarely mentioned in other sources,^ and it is doubtful whether he 
was a famous man until the saga was written. It is unlikely that the character of 
the historical outlaw bore a close resemblance to the artistic description of the 
thirteenth century. The author probably used traditional tales about Gish, but 
there is little reason to believe that these were very many or very full. The author 
drew freely on standard motives, such as were applied to many heroes in his day.^ 
He treated his subject according to the taste of a medieval and Christian culture. 
He was influenced, strongly though probably indirectly, by the changing artistic 
fashions of Europe. Consequently his work lacks the austerity which characterises 
many of the best Icelandic sagas. It is for this reason that Oisla Saga appeals 
especially to those trained to appreciate the romantic hteratures of medieval and 
post-meieval Europe. 

I shall not attempt to decide who was the author of Gisla Saga, nor precisely 
when he lived. Some idea of the age of Oisla Saga may perhaps be obtained by 
comparing it with other sagas. The slaughter of I>orgrimr by Gisli, as told in Ch. xvi, 
closely resembles the story of the slaughter of Helgi Asbjarnarson, which is related 
in Droplav^arsona Saga (Ch. xin). The similarity of the phrases and motives used 
in these two sagas is so close, that one of them must have copied directly from the 
other. Bjorn K. J>6r61fsson^ and A. Heusler^ both concluded that Gika Saga 
had influenced Droplaugarsona Saga. Heusler believed that this influence was 
exercised mainly through an oral medium, and that it took place before either 
saga was written. His conclusion was based on a forced and unnecessarily compli- 
cated hypothesis. In reahty the verbal similarity between the two passages is so 
close that it can only be concluded that the author of one copied from a written 
version of the other. • , - 

1. Gordon® studied the relationship between Gisla Saga and Droplaugarsona Saga 
in considerable detail. Her conclusion was the opposite to that of Bjorn I>6r61fsson 
and Heusler. She showed that, as told in Droplaugarsona Saga, the story is, in 
many ways, more logical and better placed than it is in Gisla Saga. She concluded 
that the author of Oisla Saga had borrowed the story from Droplaugarsona Saga. 
In this case, Gisla Saga must be a younger work than Droplaugarsona Saga. 

Einar 6l. Sveinsson"^ compared Qisla Saga with Eyrbyggja Saga. He suggested 
that Eyrbyggja had borrowed the story of GisH’s death and a few other incidents 


^ Lamhdmabok, ed. Firniur Jonsson, Copen- 
hagen, 1900, Haukshdk, pp- 39, 46, Sturlubdk, 
pp. 162, 169. Gisli’s relationship with Snorri 
goSi is mentioned in Njdh Saga, oxrv. 

® tsl&ndinga Saga {Stwrlunga Saga, ed. G. 
Vigfhsson, i, 247), in a story relating to the 
year 1221, mentions a spear called ‘GrisiSa’, 
which people said had once belonged to Gisli 
Shrsson (of. Bj6m M. Olsen), Um ishndinga 
sbgur, pp. 128-9). It is not possible to decide 
jfroip tim passage whether Sturla knew Gisla Saga 
when he wrote the Islmdinga Saga. 

® A number of these are cited by H. Pehmer, 
op. cit., esp. pp. 46, 88, 93, 101. The story of 
the vengeance taken by the yonthM sons of 


Vesteinn for their father (Gisla Saga, Ch. xxvin- 
xxix) seems also to contain standard motives. 
It has something in common with the story of 
Gestr Porhallsson and Viga-Styrr (Heid'arviga 
Saga, Ch. vm-ix). Ultimately such stmies may 
be related with legends like that of V41i who 
avenged his brother Baldr when one night old 
(Vgluspd, ed. Neckel, str. 31 f.). 

* Droplaugarsona Saga in Pestshrift til Pinnur 
Jonsson, pp. 45-66. 

® Berilhrungen zwischm den Isldndergeschichten 
in Deutsche Islandforschung, 1930, pp. 220-31. 

® Medium Mvum, in, 1934, pp. 79-94. 

’ Eyrbyggja Saga, 1935, pp. xxi-xxii. 
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from Qisla Saga, for the relevant passages of Eyrhyggja appear to be summarized 
from Qisla Saga. If this is so, Gisla Saga must be older than Eyrbyggja Saga. 

Droplaugarsona Saga is probably among the oldest family sagas, even though 
it can hardly be as old as 1180, as Bjorn l>6r61fsson supposed.^ Eyrhyggja Saga 
was assigned by its latest editor to about the year 1220, though there are reasons 
to believe it is somewhat younger than that. Earlier scholars have suggested that 
it was written 1240-50. 

There are indications that Styrmir froSi (died 1245) did not know Qisla Saga, 
or, at any rate, that he did not use it when he made his version of Landndmahok, 
Styrmir probably worked in the third decade of the thirteenth century. There are 
similar indications that Sturla I>6r8arson (died 1284) used Gisla Saga when he 
compiled his version of LandnamabolcJ^ Sturla probably worked after 1260, perhaps 
even after 1270. It may be suggested that Qisla Saga is younger than Styrmisbdlc 
but older than Sturlubdk. 

Qisla Saga cannot be among the oldest family sagas. Its author shows a studied 
artistry, which is typical of the later rather than of the older period. His taste is 
romantic and even sentimental. His work shows influences which the authors of 
the oldest family sagas avoided. But he lived at a time when the scholarly interest 
in heroic lays and scaldic poetry was stiU at its height. It might be suggested that 
he belonged to the generation of Olafr hvitaskald (born 1210) rather than to that 
of Snorri Sturluson (born 1178). ' 

G. Turville-Petbe 

OXPOBD 

^ Op. cit. p. 64. 

^ Of. J6n Johannekon, Gerd'lr Landndmabokar, Reykjavik, 1941, pp. 105 ff. 
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Before the October Revolution the Turkmenian language was almost unknown to 
science. Papers which appeared on rare occasions dealt mainly with belles-lettres 
and folklore, but rarely with the language as such. Apart from the brief notes, 
maioly on the written language, which we find in the works of I. N. Berezin 
G. Vamberi, 'N. Ilminsky, Volodin, A. N. Samoilovich, F. E. Korsh, and a few 
other research workers, no single work published before the revolution was devoted 
specially to the study of the Turkmenian language. 

The scientific value of the few text-books of Turkmenian for Russians pubhshed 
before the revolution was not very great. 

The October Soviet Revolution resulted in a tremendous economic and cultural 
progress among the^ people of Turkmenia. The cultural progress made great de- 
mands of the national literary language, which had to convey new, modern ideas. 
One of the great benefits brought to Turkmenia by Soviet power, therefore, was 
the rationalization of the art of writing, the development of the literary language 
and the enrichment of its vocabulary. 

The first steps in the linguistic field were of *an extremely difficult nature, not 
only because tfie old Turkmenian language did not answer present-day require- 
ments but also because only a very small minority of the population of Turkmenia 
had mastered even the barest elements of reading and writing. 

The absence of qualified Workers in the field of Turkmenian philology meant 
that the early work (up to 1926) was of a crude empirical nature and was of an 
entirely utilitarian character. 

Planned research work on the Turkmenian language began after the peoples of 
Central Asia formed their Soviet republics. The guiding philological body in the 
Turkmenian Soviet Socialist Republic was the Senate of the People’s Commissariat 
of Education, which in 1926 worked out the fundamental principles for writing 
Turkmenian with a Latinized alphabet, and in 1927 field work began in the study 
of Turkmenian dialects. In 1928 the Senate and the Turkmenian Research Institute 
were reformed as the Institute of Turkmenian Culture, whose Language Sector 
directed all the research work on the Turkmenian language. In 1932 the Sector 
of Humanities of the Institute was reorganized as the Turkmenian State Institute 
of History, Language and Literature, which divided into two independent institutes 
in 1936 — ^the Institute of Language and Literature and the Institute of History. 
In 1940 these two institutes were again merged and in 1941 became part of the 
newly organized Turkmenian Branch of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
again taking the name of the Institute of History, Language and Literature. In 
additic^ to the studies carried on in the above institutes, the Department of the 
Turkmenian Language and General Linguistics of the Ashkhabad State Pedago- 
gical Institute has done considerable research in the sphere of Turkmenian 
philology since 1931. 

In the earlier period*, prior to 1935-6, research work was naturally confined to 
the collection and analysis of the necessary linguistic material without any general 
conclusions or sumniaries being made. At the Language Conference held in 1930, 
which had as its object the regulation of the orthography and terminology of the 
TurkmenianT language, the influence of the new linguistic research centre was 
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scarcely felt, although by 1934 the reform of the Turkmenian alphabet whi6h led 
to the suppression of several superfluous letters (such as the retracted variants of 
the velars 'g’ and 'k’) was successful only on account of the careful theoretical 
preparation which had been made. 

Linguistic expeditions to almost all districts of Turkmenia, carried out iDctween 
1927 and 1935, obtained extensive material in phonetic transcription on the main 
Turkmenian dialects (Yomud, Tekin, Hoklen, Ersarin, Sadjn* and Saryk) as well 
as of a number of minor dialects. At the same time the phonetics laboratory of 
the Institute of Turkmenian Culture laid the foundation" of the experimental study 
of Thrkmenian philology; amongst the more important work done was the making 
of 180 phonological recordings and an analysis of the articulation of separate 
sounds in the Turkmenian language by means of palatograms. In addition to the 
work done by the local scientific bodies the Academy of Sciences sent an expedition 
to Merv in 1930 (Professor N. K. Dmitriev and his colleagues). 

The success achieved in the scientific study of the language and its dialects 
made it possible to raise the question of a radical re-examination of the Turkmenian 
literary language in order to provide it with a firm basis in accordance with the 
concepts of the New Linguistics. The First Turkmenian Linguistic Congress, held 
in Ashkhabad in 1936, was called for this pxirpose and was attended by a number 
of leading linguists from Leningrad, Moscow and from repubhcs of the Soviet 
Union in addition to our local specialists. 

Lengthy and comprehensive preparations were made for the congress. Amongst 
the field work undertaken was a series of expeditions directed by Professor S. E. 
Malov, Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., to 
study the general tendencies of speech development of the Ashkhabad industrial 
workers and the most advanced collective farm peasantry of all parts of the 
Republic. The language of the press was discussed, the results of the former 
linguistic expeditions were summarized, etc. The Congress laid down the main 
principles for the further development of the Turkmenian literary language, to 
ensure, on the one hand, the all-round employment of the potentialities inherent 
in the language itself and, on the other hand, the possibility of enriching the 
vocabulary of the language by the introduction of international scientific and 
technical terminology ; new, detailed rules of orthography and rules for the adapta- 
tion of new loan words were adopted. 

The decision taken by the Congress to bring the Turkmenian literary language 
closer to the languages of the sister republics of the Soviet Union, particularly as 
regards the Russian language, found expression several years later in the adoption 
of a Russianized alphabet in place of the former Latinized alphabet, a measure 
that was carried out on the initiative of public bodies in Turkmenistan. 

The years that followed the Congress saw a rapid development of research work 
in the sphere of Turkmenian philology. One of the factors which played an im- 
portant part in this work was the appearance in the field of a number of young 
Turkmenian philologists who had received post-graduate training in the Depart- 
ment of the Turknienian Language and General Linguistics of the Ashkhabad 
Pedagogical Institute under the direction of the present writer. Amongst these 
young scientific workers were F. Azimov, B. M. Karryev, H. M. Bailiev, M. N. 
Hyd37TOv, M. Kosayev and A. Kekilov. Another five young post-graduate students 
of pMology are at present working on their final theses. Speciahsts in the Turk- 
menian language also received training under Professor N. K. Dmitriev at the 
Institute of Language and Writing in Moscow and under Professor E. E. Bartels, 
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Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences in the Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in Leningrad. 

The organization of the Turkmenian Branch of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1941 and the great help given to Turkmenian scientists by the speciahsts 
of the Academy had a great effect on the development of Turkmenian science in 
general and of philology in particular. 

Despite the comparatively short time that has elapsed since the scientific study 
of the Turkmenian language began, the Turkmenian philological school has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining important results in many spheres of Hnguistics. The following 
is a short summary of the work that has been done. 

In phonology and phonetics : analysis by means of palatograms of the articula- 
tion of the sounds ‘of the Turkmenian language; the phonological recording of 
specimens of pronunciation of a number of Turkmenian dialects ; the determination 
of the phonetic system of the Turkmenian language; the study of combinatory 
sound changes and their role in the process of development of the language. 

iln morphology: the study of afSlxation as the main feature in word-building 
and word change in Turkmenian ; the study of vestiges of incorporation ; the deter- 
mination of the presence in Turkmenian of multi-functional flectional affixes and 
the investigation of their origin; the explanation on the basis of Turkmenian of 
the origin of internal inflexions ; study of the main tendencies of the development 
of the forms of words in Turkmenian ; the estabhshment of the presence in Turk- 
menian of morphemes having emotional-expressive functions; the laying of the 
foundations of the study of grammatical categories in Turkmenian; a number of 
grammatical categories have been established in Turkmenian whose existence was 
formerly either unknown or Httle known; a more accurate study has been made 
of form words in Turkic languages and the specific ‘features of certain types of 
form words established ; the genesis of the past perfect tense of the verb has been 
explained; the study of the origin of the present tense has been made in detail; 
the genesis of the verbal personal endings has been explained. 

In the field of syntax : the foundations of the scientific study of Turkmenian 
syntax have been laid; a deep study has been made of the syntactical role of 
participial, adverbial-participial and verbal noun forms ; a theory has been estab- 
lished concerning the main types of complex subordinate sentences in the Turkic 
languages (analytical, syntheti9 and analytico-synthetic) ; the pecuhar nature of 
the formal connexion between main and dependent clauses in the Turkmenian 
sentence has been dealt with; the problem of the genesis of complex subordinate 
sentences in the languages of the Turkic system is now being studied; work has 
been begun on the study of the syntactical role of intonation in Turkmenian ; the 
investigation of the syntactic structure of the Turkmenian language from a stadial- 
comparative standpoint has been begxm (this covers mainly the vestiges of the 
* possessive, locative, affective and ergative structures). 

In lexicology: we are collecting material on folk terminology in certain trades 
and professions; a number of terminological dictionaries (geography, physics, 
chemistry, medicine, music, automobile, military, etc.) have been compiled; 
Turkmenian-Russian and Russian-Turkmenian dictionaries have been pubHshed; 
the role of international and Soviet elements in Turkmenian has been studied; the 
role ^ of homonyms has been studied and a dictionary of homonyms has been 
opmpiled; the question of the structure and lexico-grammatical role of compound 
verbs has been the subject of research (nomino- verbal and compound verbal forms). 

In the sphere of the palaeontology of speech : new sources of study have been 
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found in this field enabling us to throw light on the oldest period of sound speech 
(at the dawn of its existence) up to and including the incorporated (agglutinative) 
word-sentence. 

In dialectology and dialectography: eight Hnguistic expeditions have been 
carried out during which recordings in phonetic transcription of extensive material 
of all the main dialects of the Turkmenian language and several minor dialects 
were made; the mutual relationships between Turkmenian dialects from a phono- 
logical, grammatical and partly from a lexical standpoint and short descriptions 
of the dialects have been written (wdth due allowance being made for the historical 
past" of the Turkmenian people). 

In addition to the purely linguistic work considerable attention has been paid 
to evolving methods of teaching the language in Turkmenian schools. 

The theoretical research work of Turkmenian philologists has always gone along 
hand in hand with the practical side of our work, the compilation of text-books 
in Turkmenian for elementary and secondary schools. Almost a hundred works 
of this kind have been published. 

The great patriotic war in which the peoples of the Soviet Union are now 
engaged has claimed some of the younger representatives of our Turkmenian 
philological school. Akhundov Gurgenli, a scientific worker of the Turkmenian 
Branch of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., and Begenjov, a post-graduate 
student of the Pedagogical Institute, died the death of heroes on the field of battle. 

Nevertheless, even the vast war effort has not prevented the further growth and 
development of Turkmenian philological science, which is well aware of its duty 
to increase its effort and to make its labours fruitful. 

A. PoZELYBVSKY 

Ashkhabad 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTE 

A Note on 'The Paudoner’s Tale’, lines 237-239 

It has been recognized that in the following lines of The Pardoner's Tale, 

This wyn of Spayne crepeth subtilly 
In oth^r wynes, growing faste by, 

Of which ther ryseth swich fumositee, (C 565-7) 

'Chaucer is writing of the wines as if they were vine-shoots’ (Drennan and Wyatt). 
Chaucer humorously explains that Spanish wine is found mixed with French wine, 
not because of the deliberate adulteration carried out by vintners, but bec£|.use 
of the subtle manner in which the vine-shoots of Spanish vineyards get mixed up 
with those of French, vineyards lying near. Commentators (Drennan and Wyatt) 
have pointed out that the joke is evident from the use of the words 'growing’ 
and ' crepeth ’ with reference to wine. I would suggest that it is even more evident 
from the use of the words 'wyn’ and 'wynes’ in the passage. 

Initial v- for initial w- (and w- for v-) is, according to Professor Wyld 
(in A Short History of English, 1927, p. 210), a characteristic of early modern 
English and is proved by/ occasional speUings ’’ to have been in use in London from 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The earliest 'occasional spelling’ given by 
Professor Wyld is vallcyng ( = walking) from Bokenam (1443). Londoners of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries like Gregory (Lord Mayor of London) and Machyn 
use ‘occasional spellings’ that indicate the continuance of the use of v- for 
Professor Wyld ha§ himself suggested and admitted the possibility (ibid. p. 208) 
that many early modern consonantal changes including this are 'probably far 
older than the date of the earliest example given’ by him, and tlj-at fourteenth- 
century records might reveal this but for their 'greater adherence to traditional 
spelling’. It is therefore reasonable to’ assume that the use of initial v- for w- 
and of initial w- for v- was a feature of London Enghsh even in Chaucer’s days, 
and that, taking advantage of this, Chaucer resorted to a pun on 'Wine ’ and ‘ Vine ’ 
in the passage under discussion. Chaucer’s Pardoner was a Londoner, belonging 
as he did to ‘Rouncivale’, Charing Cross, and the pronunciation underlying the 
pun would have been natural in the “case of the Pardoner. Perhaps Chaucer was, 
like Shakespeare, a lover of puns. 

S. Keishnamxjeti 


Annamalai, S. India 
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English Literary Criticism: The Medieval Phase. By J. W. H. Atkiits. Cambridge : 

University Press. 1943. ix+211 pp. l2s.M. 

One might well describe Professor Atkins’s two volumes on Literary Criticism in 
Antiquity ^ and the present volume 4s indispensable prolegomena to the study of 
English literary criticism. This* is their nature. The earlier work, comprehensive 
and w;ell-nigh exhaustive in its analysis and treatment of the technical detail, the 
speculative riches, the psychological insight, and the judicial perspicacity of 
cjassical literary doctrine, is invaluable for the proper study of literature and theory 
from the Tudors to the Georges. The significance and impact cjf the Renaissance 
are thereby more adequately understood. The present volume has a less promising 
field. The interest of medieval English criticism may appear to be rather historical 
than aesthetic. ^ It is true that one will look in vain for the philosophic power and 
clear vision of the ancients and for much originality in theory ; it will not be easy 
to escape the feeling that, apart from the more obvious post- classical and patristic 
influences, critical activity in medieval England is largely a ^groping for light’. 
But no survey of English criticism can rightly refuse to pass lightly over these 
beginnings which form 'an integral part of the native critical tradition’. 

This volume has aU the virtues of its predecessors, combining sufficient fuUness 
with lucidity of statement and convincing argument. Within the limits that the 
author has set for himself, the work could hardly have been better done. The 
introductory chapter and the immediately following sketch of the medieval in- 
heritance supply the necessary background to the subject — ^the attitude of the 
Roman hierarchy towards literature; the place of literature in religious and secular 
education; the allegorical tradition; the dependence of medieval rhetoric bn the 
base standards of the Second Sophistic, with its abandonment of the nobler con- 
ceptions of classical criticism, on the endless minutiae of stylistic distinctions, and 
on the metrical and stylistic discussions of post- classical grammarians who tended 
to regard poetry as versified rhetoric ; the intermittent and somewhat casual ap- 
pearance of criticism in medieval England; and the undefined position of the' 
vernacular in relation to Latin as a recognized hterary medium. 

It is with the seventh-century Latin revival that English criticism begins — with 
the muddled treatise of Aldhelm on the hexameter, and with the elementary ortho- 
graphical and metrical text-books of Bede, and with his work on Figures and Tropes 
in Holy lRrn^, >which books, for all their interest and influence, are deficient in true 
literary judgement. Alcuin’s treatises On Grammar (technical and mechanical in 
conception) and Qn Rhetoric (largely indebted to the unoriginal and immature 
De Inventione of Cicero) are in no way profound, but were doubtless a useful specific 
against the prevailing illiteracy of the time; Ms work On Orthography, slightly 
treated here, is of some considerable interest to the Latin palaeographer. 

A long interval of comparative darkness followed, and it was only with the 
growth of Humanism in the twelfth century and the appearance of John of Salis- 
bury’s discursive Policraticus and analytical Metalogicon that critical thought shines 
forth again. He claims for literature its rightful place in a liberal education, and, 
besides investigating and expounding the basic requirements of good, artistic 
writing, 'makes illuminating pronouncements’ on classical literature which, though 
not always origkial, but often palpably derivative, served to promote familiarity 
with some of the valuable feature’s of the classical tradition. His work 'represented 
the first challenge of Humanism on English soil, opening up fresh possibihties of 
thought and expression’; and Ms approving comments on contemporaries such as 
Bernard of Chartres and his shrewd attacks on the philistine Cornificiani testify 
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to the working of the new spirit. In this century, too, the new hterary activity 
that saw a growing output of Latin and vernacular*'poetry proyided a fresh stimulus 
to poetical criticism. The Poetria Nova of Geoffrey de Vinsauf and the Poetria of 
John Garland, which show the marked influence of the Ehetorica ad Herennium and 
traces of Horace, attempt to Hreat poetry as an art, with definite principles and 
rules, and with formal perfection as the ultimate ideal’. Their work seems to the 
modern mind pedantically formal and elaborately superficial, because of the 
rhetorical texture of its poetic theory. The summary of this t3/pe of theorizing 
given in an appendix, with the triple division into the methods of beginning and 
ending a poem, the methods of amphfication and abbreviation, and the ornaments 
of style, consisting of tropes and figures of speech and thought, clearly shows the 
manner of this comphcated technique, which, however uninspired it 'may appear 
and however far ren^oved it may be from the appreciation of the true processes and 
effects of poetry, had a not inconsiderable influence on courtly love-poetry and, 
among other poets, Chaucer. 

The new Logic and Scholasticism of the thirteenth century arrested the growth 
of Humanism. But Grosseteste and Roger Bacon, by their several interests in 
scholarship, textual criticism, accurate translation of the classics, and unaffected- 
ness of style, and later Richard of Bury, by his genuine and profound enthusiasm 
for letters, kept alive the Humanistic spirit. The next century brought a fresh 
development in the emergence of Enghsh as the literary medium and in attempts 
to adapt vernacular literature tp medieval poetic. Already early in the previous 
century The Owl and the Nightingale had offered what was virtually a criticism of 
the ‘relative value of the old traditional didactic themes and the new love themes 
of the Troubadours’ as subject-matter for poetry’. The argument there is mainly 
ethical, but aesthetic considerations are not wholly ignored. WicHf ’s open challenge 
to the false rhetoric that had coloured medieval literature laid the foundations 
of good English prose. Chaucer, critical alike of society and (though not explicitly) 
of the traditional mechanics of medieval poetic, is manifestly seeking to free poetry 
’from hampering formalism. The parody of rhyming romances in the Tale of Sir 
Thopas, the covert criticism of Geoffrey de Vinsauf in Nun's Priest's Tale^ the 
indirect pleading against the prevailing poetic conventions of style in several 
passages in the Tales, the conception of tragedy in The Monk's Tale, reveal a mind 
constructive but still Hmited. Yet the efforts of Wiclif and Chaucer were partly 
unavailing. The false goddess Rhetoric reared her head again. Imitation of Italian 
Humanism and the influence 5f Lydgate led to the pursuit of highly ornamented, 
image-laden style, and the complaints of Caxton and Skelton show the depth of 
the inroads of this aureate diction. This age, however, produced the first English 
attempts to expound the nature of poetry, and, though the results are meagre, 
Hawes and Skelton have the credit of taking the first steps in this direction ; and 
fqr the first time the doctrine of poetjc inspiration is set forth in English. 

Such are some of the leading topics of this book, but so brief an epitome can 
give no adequate impression of the wealth of detail that is here to satisfy the scholar 
and to delight the student. Not least valuable is the wholly admirable concluding 
chapter in which are passed in review the main achievements of English medieval 
criticism. The reader who studies this work witt the thoroughness that it deserves 
will be unable to deny the truth of Professor Atkins’s conclusions that ‘ some know- 
ledge of the prevailing literary theory is indispensable for the proper understanding 
of medieval poetic technique . . . and thus conduces to a more intelhgent reading of 
medieval literature generally’. Such knowledge will correct the misleading con- 
ception of English medievalTiterature as ‘essentially a spontaneous development’. 
Nor* should the reader fail to welcome the timely and valuable reminder that 
medieval ideas survived into the Tudor and Elizabethan Ages not only in literary 
theory but also in literature itself. He will not overvalue the intrinsic qualities of 
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medieval criticism but will see it in its true perspective. When a historian of literary 
theory can achieve so much, he has earned the praise that is his. 

J. E,. Lockwood 


London 


Art and Reality. By F. 0. JSTolte. Lancaster, Pa. : Lancaster Press. 1942. 188 pp. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

Mr Nolte takes up an important theme of his earlier book, Lessing's Laokoon,^ 
by again stressing the essential difference between art and other forms of the 
imagination. It is because he sees through the 'imaginative lens of his medium’ 
that the artist differs from other men of vision. The source of his special insight is 
his power to shape. But if art thus consists in 'what the artist can do with his 
medium’, it is not in the narrow sense of art for art’s sake. The author’s view of 
art is as robust as it is sensitive, and he avoids the pitfall of pure form by insisting 
on. a distinction between the merely physical properties, and the aesthetic values, 
of medium. To represent a cube rather than a cabbage is not to make painting more 
' pure ’ but to confuse the sensuous with the merely sensory. And because for the 
musician 'everything is sound’ this does not mean that sound is everything. 
Indeed, form as such is but an intellectual abstraction ; to be aesthetic it must be 
inextricably interwoven with content. 

In his concern to establish the relatedness of art and hfe Mr Nolte now abandons 
his earlier unfortunate contention that the impressions ’ we receive from art are 
altogether different from those of actual experience. Instead, he urges that ' because 
art has httle to do with our ordinary or routine emotions is no reason to exclude 
our rarer ones’, thus recognizing that the aesthetic consciousness embraces far 
more than the merely artistic. Consciousness, in fact, is the new theme of this book, 
its key-concept, as the author himself maintains. Nature, history, science, art, 
are all aspects of consciousness. The enhghtened thing is not to reserve the term 
reality for the aspect we ourselves may favour, but to recognize each for what it is. 
For, although we cannot disregard even the meanest aspect of reality without 
dislocating the whole, this does not mean that all experience is equally vital. If of 
all contexts the aesthetic is deemed the highest, it is becauseit challenges the whole 
of man’s nature to respond. He may not always be able to keep this total con- 
* sciousness alert, but he should be able to summon it at important times for ultimate 
reference. 

His justifiable anxiety to restore to the world that aesthetic attitude which he 
finds embodied in Plato leads Mr Nolte to certain errors of judgement. He is 
unfair to Schiller who, faced with the fragmentary aspects of consciousness of our 
modern civilization, hkewise sought to restore the totality of man’s nature through 
the aesthetic. Who, if not Schiller, would agree with Mr Nolte that art is ‘the most 
comprehensive, most intense and most enduring form of human consciousness ’ ? 
And of Thomas Mann’s Tonio Kroger it can scarcely be maintained that he is a 
true heir of the poet’s romantic isolation : he begins by being a victim of its con- » 
fusion, but ends as the prophet of a new age. More disturbing than these literary 
preconceptions, however, is Mr Nolte’s rejection of the modern world as a subject 
for poetry. It is not enough to protest, as he does, that we are imaginatively out 
of touch with our mechanized environment — ^what is required is a reorientation 
to it. A tank is poetical as soon as it becomes the object of poetic experience. The 
saihng shipi too, was once .a machine born of the calculation of engineers. To 
assume that there is an essential difference between the sloop and the tank shows 
a lack of historic perspe<^tive. Mr Nolte recognizes that there is beauty in a plane 


^ Reviewed in Mod. Lang. Bev. April 1942. 
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as it shoots aloft, but argues that the over-rapid evolution of its form and its mass 
production must prevent it being sxmg by the poet. Let an air pilot refute him ! 

Have you looked at a modern aeroplane? Have you followed from year to year the 
evolution of its lines ? ... In appearance, but only in appearance, do engineers, physi- 
cists. . .the swarm of preoccupied draughtsmen seem to be polishing surfaces and re- 
fining away angles, easing this joint or stabilizing that wing, rendering these parts 
invisible, so that in the end there is no longer a wing hooked to a framework but a 
form flawless in its perfection, completely disengaged from its matrix, a sort of spon- 
taneous whole, its parts mysteriously fused together and resembling in their unity 
a poem.^ * 

Nevertheless, this is a book one wants to come back to, for its warmth and deli- 
cacy of feeling as for the astringent clarity of its thought. Mr Nolte has a genius 
for careful distinction, and he here offers much-needed resistance to many an 
ensnaring confusion. As he himself claims, many of the most persistent and 
pernicious of traditional problems tend to dwindle, if not to disappear, once it is 
reahzed that, although distinctive contexts of experience may be compared, they 
must not be confused. 

Elizabeth M. Wilkinson 

London 


Problems of Spelling Beform. By William A. Craigie. (S.P.E. Tract, lxiii.) 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1944. 32 pp. 35. 6c?. 

In his manual on English Spelling, Its Buies and Reasons (1927), and in his earlier 
Tract on 8ome Anomalies of Spelling (1942), Sir Williarn Craigie has already pro- 
duced two authoritative studies which must continue to claim the very serious 
attention of every seeker after reform. Now, in the Tract before us, he deals with 
these problems direct. He examines their implications with consummate skill and 
care. Gently and sympathetically he warns the innovator against snares and 
pitfalls. At the same time, he is no obdurate conservative. With all its proved’ 
excellence, its long history and its manifest advantages, our present spelling is, 
in his opinion, not sacrosanct. Before the systematic examination of suggested 
reforms, which comprises the second and main part of his paper, he reviews the 
problems as they affect the printer, the ordinary reader, the English-speaking child 
and the foreign student. Perhaps it would be the highest praise to say of this essay 
that it is comparable with Henry Bradley’s indispensable paper On the relations 
between Spoken and Written Language with special reference to English (1919), which, 
as a clear and simple presentation of a most complex series of problems, is never 
likely to be superseded. 

Advocates of spelling reform have failed in the past, not only because they have 
found their feUow- countrymen indifferent and lethargic, but also because they 
have themselves minimized or ignored practical difficulties. Over seventy years 
ago, members of a learned society drew up an ‘imposing body of testimony’ in 
favour of reform. The Simplified Spelling Society was founded in 1908, and it i^ 
still (we believe) in existence. From time to time an eminent man of letters, like 
Robert Bridges, has ventured to pubhsh his work in a modified spelling which has 
won no small recognition and approval. Many people are vaguely aware that 
something could and should be done to bring our written language into closer 
accord with the ‘noises’ or spoken sounds. Fresh attempts will doubtless be made 
in the reconstructed world of to-morrow. It is the purpose of this Tract to show 
that such endeavours will be unprofitable if their promoters assume certain things 
too’ readily. So, for example, they should not take it for g];anted that the relation- 
ship between sound and s3niibol is of immediate and vital importance to the 

^ A. de Saont-Exupery, Wind, JSand and Stars, Heinemaim, 1939, pp. 53 ff. 
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ordinary reader (when it is shown every day that it is not), or that boys and girls 
in school have the same feeling for this relationship as their adult teachers. Would 
children find self-expression easier if they were taught to write cats but dogz and 
horsez; jumps but runz and rizez; and jumpt but turnd and landed^ Would the 
foreign student like to find whole sections of his English vocabulary divorced from 
their counterparts in those European languages with one or other of which he is 
probably acquainted? To give but one' example, if c were retained for capital, 
colony and custom, then some such forms as senter, sertin and sirhel would have to 
replace centre, certain and circle. As for the ‘notorious -ough- group’, that butt of 
so much ridicule and obloquy, no completely satisfactory solution has ever been 
found." American ploijo is old and good, but are bough and slough to be written how 
and slow% American thru is brief, but it is without analogy. Epistolary tho^ is 
useful, but the apostrophe is irregular. Even the elimination of final -e, when it 
does not perform any function by denoting a long vowel or a diphthong, cannot be 
universally applied, although it might well be dropped in words like infinite and 
doctrine, even as it has already been discarded in deposit and fossil. Indeed, it \s 
in such slight and less ambitious changes that Sir William sees the fairest chances 
of success in the near future. Little by little, words like horrour and terrour, musick 
and physich, chymical and chymist, have assumed their present forms. Gradually 
these new spellings, now fully established, have won general acceptance. Such 
changes may surely be continued and extended with advantage. Fantasy is super- 
seding phantasy. Tarmigan may weU replace unetjmological ptarmiggn. If such 
changes are admitted, there must be a transition period during which many more 
words have two recognized ‘ correct ’ spellings side by side. Certainly the number 
of such words is already more considerable than the casual observer might suppose. 


Southampton 


Simeon Potter 


The Legends of Ermanaric. By Caroline Brady. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 

University of California Press; London: Cambridge University Press. 1943. 

xii4-34I pp. 185. 

This book, by an Assistant Professor of English in the University of Cahforma, is 
an elaborate study of the stories which have gathered round the name of Ermanarik. 
The author deals with the matter by countries — ^Norse, Danish, Anglo-Saxon and 
German — and suminarizes results in a concluding chapter. She has studied the 
extensive Hterature of the subject, documented her work exhaustively, and is not 
afraid to be independent in her conclusions. It is evident that many of these must 
be highly controversial and will provoke criticism and dissent. She discusses or 
touches innumerable problems, some of them fundamental problems, of Teutonic 
heroic poetry, and all that can be done here is to caU attention to her book as an 
earnest and honest attempt to face the difficulties in the light of the available 
evidence, to indicate the line of approach in general, and to add a few comments 
on particular points. 

The main thesis may be stated as an attempt to prove that the Svanhild-story 
’ is exclusively Norse. Completely unknown in Anglo-Saxon England and in earlier 
German traffition, it was independently developed in Scandinavia, from thence 
penetrated into Denmark, and further, whether dneotly or not, into north Germany. 
References to the story in the Quedlinburg Annals, in Ekkehard’s Chronicon Uni- 
versale, or versions of it as in Saxo, Thithrekssaga, and the Dutch Erminrikes Dot, 
aU come in the end from Scandinavia. It is a fact that there is no trustworthy 
evidence of its existence outside Scandinavia, apart from Jordanes. Others sh^e 
the author’s scepticism on the value of proper names in proof of acquaintance with 
the story, and especially of the existence of poems with the story as subject. Such 
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evidence can be demonstrative in particular cases, but certainly not in the cases 
which occur. If Professor Brady could find a plausible explanation of the route 
by which the story reached Scandinavia between a.d. 450 and 550, and some grounds 
to justify her belief in the practice of heroic poetry in the primitive Norse period, 
her views would have more weight. In Widsith we have a pretty complete account 
of Teutonic heroic figures, at ah events those of north-western Europe, and there 
is not a Norwegian among them ; the only Swede occurs in the fist of kings, comes 
from the Beowulf-cycle, and his memory had so completely disappeared in Sweden 
that not a demonstrable trace remains. The emergence of large princely courts in 
Scandinavia is not early, and it is there, so far as our evidence shows, t)iat heroic 
poetry was cultivated. In such is its natjural home. These considerations a"re not 
favourable to the assumption of a developed heroic poetry in early Scandinavian 
times. Nor is it easy to see how the story got to Scandinavia except by the inter- 
mediary of German tradition. The early references there cannot be just dismissed 
as borrowed a'nd distorted, differences between them and the Norse accounts 
explained away, nor yet divergent but apparently primitive traces in the Dutch 
poem set contemptuously aside. Professor Brady has an explanation for most of 
the difficulties which emerge but, though a httle offhand in dismissing the con- 
sidered judgement of some very distinguished scholars, her work is more valuable 
in the sphere of criticism than construction. Detailed analysis of Hamdismdl is 
inevitable in a book so largely occupied with the story of Svanhild, and her inter- 
pretation of that difficult poem, in essentials as previously set forth in voL 55 of 
P,M,L,A,y is restated here. 

R. Gibvan 


Glasgow 


The Book of Vices and Virtues. Edited by W. Nelson Feancis. (Early English 

Text Society, 217.) London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 

1942. lxxxii-f-378 pp. 52^. %d. 

This book fully maintains the high standard of recent Early Enghsh Text Society 
publications, and fills an important gap ui Middle Enghsh literature. A translation 
of the Somme le Roi by the thirteenth- century Dominican friar, Lorens d’Orl6ans, 
it is a fourteenth-century Midland text parallel to Dan MicheFs Kentish Ayenbite 
of Inwyt and seven other versions before Caxton’s Royal Booh in c. 1486. Of less 
linguistic interest and difficulty than its Kentish analogue, it will be (as it is intended 
to be) of great value to those wishing to follow up Dr Owst’s work on Preaching in 
Medieval* England, and have in their possession additional iUustrative material. 
We are invited by the editor to pass judgement on the book from this angle — ^that 
of its degree of usefulness to those primarfiy interested in popular theology and 
vernacular rehgious instruction in the later Middle Ages. Dr Francis has admirably 
succeeded in his purpose, for he has equipped his text with explanatory notes 
taking us back to the French version wherever necessary, and drawing brief but 
'important parallels and divergencies from the Ayenbite. In the Introduction we 
have a brief account of the French original, its author and sources, which is well 
documented but rather summary in treatment, and is very much more concerned 
with the author himself than with his work. The account of the unprinted English 
versions which follows is by force of circumstances inadequate. The editor has 
not been able to study these MSS. except for a page or two of each in rotograph 
which must be an unsatisfactory basis for the conclusion that each is independent 
of Jihe others, as the editor, himself admits. But we know enough of these versions 
to realize that their intrinsic value is small in comparison with the text now made 
available. They are often incomplete and careless, and for practical purposes are 
not worth printing. 
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For th% present more important text the editor has taken as his basis the MS. 
now in the possession of the Huntington Library with collations of "the two MSS. 
in the British Museum. We have thus the earhest and undoubtedly the' best text 
made available to us. Linguistically the work is of interest as a good specimen 
of East Midland of the fourth quarter of the fourteenth century. In particular, the 
good state of preservation of the singular and plural forms of the preterite of 
Ablaut verbs is noteworthy at this period. In his interpretation of linguistic data, 
however, Dr Francis does not pay sufficient attention to recent work upon the 
subject, especially that of the group of workers in this field in Michigafi. Generaliza- 
tions are mMe without warrant, and the editor makes httle a^ttempt to collate 
the dialect of his three versions, especially in the matter of relationship to the 
dialect of the original which in all probability was much nearer to the north. The 
Huntington MS. represents a mixed text as weU as a mixed dialect, which takes 
value from snch statements as, 'The most hkely possibihty seems to be the strip 
which extends from the eastern boundary of Oxfordshire to the western boundary 
of Essex, including southern Bucks, southern Herts, Middlesex and London, perhaps 
also northern Surrey’, especially in view of the fact that the Hnguistic evidence 
for date points to the very end of the fourteenth century or at least not earfier than 
c. 1390. A much fuUer investigation of the dialect of MS. Addit. 22283 with its 
apparently south-west Midland complexion was needed. But this work now made 
available will prove of great value to the wider audience for which it was intended. 

J. P. Oakden 

St Andrews 

Shakespearian Comedy and other Studies. By Geoboe Gordon. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1944. vii + 158pp, Is.M. . , 

Disjecta membra poetae. There was thiat creative quality in the late Professor George 
Gordon which justifies the name of poet, together with a joy in style which expressed 
his own kindling of the imagination in the contemplation and enjoyment of great 
hterature. It is not a guide who is missed among us; it is a soul and mind astir, 
in its own right, upon good occasion. This selection from Gordon’s writings has 
been supervised by Sir Edmund Chambers, after preliminary work by Dr Chapman, 
Dr Onions, -and Mr New, and it is of equal value and delight,' an ample reward for 
pious labours. Whatever Gordon said or wrote was the expression of an original 
mind, the outcome of appreciation at first hand. It is surprising indeed that a man 
should be capable of so fresh and new a treatment of an endlessly discussed play 
hke The Tempest^ or be able to approach King Lear as if it were the fikst sunset 
ever seen by man. 

George Gordon had but httle respect for moles’ of hterary science, his term 
foRthe professional researcher and the pedant. He had his prejudices. Yet he has 
his own say upqn Batman's Bartolome and the Book of Sidrach, to very good effect, 
in his interpretation of KiTig Lear, to supplement the deficiencies of those 'moles’, 
the commentators. And, after all, we cannot so hghtly dismiss the copy for The 
Tempest, as a play preserving the Unities (p. 86), without taking into account 
Professor Dover Wilson’s close analysis of the text, wherein he argues that much 
of this may have been the work of an abridger and not the design of Shakespeare. 
Science and good taste, said Walter Pater, go to the making of a good critic. And 
there is perhaps too facile a readiness to accept, for example, the identity of Tarlton 
with Spenser’s 'pleasant Willy’ ia The Teares of the Muses (p. 68). Zest and wit 
shme out ahke throughout these writings, even on .the printed page which is 
deprived of the advantage of Gordon’s inimitable voice and presence. It can have 
occurred to no other individual to observe a contrast between Prospero and 
Napoleon (p. 82), or to observe the late emergence of the 'Mother-in-law joke’ 
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(p. 67). But surely it is an error to think of More providing in Ms Utopia for 'pro- 
fessionar fools (p. 60); the context points plainly to ‘natural' fools. 

There are occasional misprints, e.g. O for Of (p. 58.) It is interesting to observe 
Gordon's repetitions and second thoughts, e.g. in a comparison of a passage on 
p. 46 and again on pp. 93-4 about Prospero's island, where, like Shakespeare, 
he pillages Mmself. Would that he could, in due course, have pillaged the concluding 
essay on ‘Shakespeare's English'- for the book on ‘Shakespeare's language' that he 
had begun to write (p. 141) but did not live to acMeve. 

C. J. Sisson 

London 


Shalcespeare and the Nature of Man. By Theodobe Spenceb. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 1943. xii + 233 pp. 18s. 

Professor Theodore Spencer has set Mmself a task of the greatest scope and diffi- 
culty: ‘It is Shakespeare's vision of life we are after,' he says in his Preface, ‘its 
dependence on contemporary thought, its development tMough dramatic form, 
and its universal truth.’ 

^N'o real attempt to criticize his learned and closely wrought argument is possible 
here. Even to summarize his argument would require more paper than present 
conditions allow.. The following notes indicate merely the main drift of Ms work. 

What Professor Spencer here calls contemporary thought is dealt wdth in two 
chapters. The &st he heads ‘The Optimistic Theory' : 

Nature rules over all ; her order is manifest in the heavens, in created beings, in the 
state, and it is man’s business, not only to comprehend it, but to see that it is main- 
tained. . .since all three domains form a single xmity and are interdependent, the best 
way to grasp any one of them is to compare it with one or both of the others. . .the 
king, says du Bartas, is placed in the center of his realm. Just as the sun is set in the 
middle of the heavens, and as man’s heart is placed in the nhddle of his body. . .the 
whole universe, which was made for man, foxmd in man its reflection and its epitome ; 
man was the center of the ideal picture wMch optimistic theory delighted to portray. 

Ulysses’s speech on order, in Troilus and Cressida, emphasizes the unity of the 
three interrelated hierarchies. 

The next chapter is called ‘The Benaissance Conflict'. So dosely is ah linked 
up that man’s fall corrupted the rest of creation. Here was a basic conflict between 
man's digmty and wretchedness. But this conflict could by the doctrine of grace 
and redemption be solved. But a further conflict introduced by Renaissance 
thought has now to be considered : 

belief in each one of the interrelated orders — cosmological, natural and*political — . . . 
was being punctured by a doubt. Copernicus had questioned the cosmological order, 
Montaigne had questioned the natural order, Machiavelli had questioned the political 
’’order.. . .At the time when Shakespeare’s development as a craftsman reached its 
climax, this conflict also reached its chmax, and. . .Shakespeare, practising the type 
. of writing which relies on conflict, was able to use it. 

This conflict was sharpened by the Religious and PoMtical troubles of the age. 
Again, for the earlier humanists man belonged with the angels, for later writers Hke 
Montaigne with the beasts. Here was a violation of an accepted order felt through- 
out the whole structure. 

« 1 

It was because Shakespeare, as he developed Ms art, was able to see individual 
experience in relation to the all-inclusive conflict produced by this violation, that his 
great tragedies have such wide reverberations and give us so profound a picture of the 
natxire of man. 
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In his third chapter Professor Spencer studies 

the development in the sixteenth century and in Shakespeare’s own early plays, of. 
the particular dramatic technique which enabled him to use . . . the deep conflict about 
man’s nature which was given him by his age. 

On the pattern of the morality play which passes into the tradition of the^ Eliza- 
bethan drama, he notes : 

First we have an account of the optimistic picture of what man ought to be, we 
are then shown how man is led astray by the lower part of his nature, and Anally we 
have^ a reconciliation between man and the ruler of the xmiverse. 

This threefold division is later applied to Shakespearian tragedy. 

Summing up on the historical plays Professor Spencer concludes : 

Such is the general plan of all Shakespeare’s historical plays, as it was of the morali- 
ties, and as it is of the later tragedies — as it is, m fact, of all drama that has deep roots 
in the beliefs and conventions of its time. An existing order is violated, the consequent 
conflict and turmoil are portrayed, and order is restored by the destruction of the force 
or forces that origmally violated it. 

The next step in Shakespeare’s development is anticipated in the comment 
on Romeo and Juliet: 

The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, imlike the later tragedies, is an external tragedy, 
and no matter how splendidly Shakespeare may see it in relation to the conventional 
belief in the influence of the stars on mankind, he does not make that belief, or the 
explosion of that belief, as he was to do later, a part of his analysis of character. Borneo 
and Juliet, xmlike Hamlet and Othello, are "whole-souled’, and though a knowledge 
of sixteenth-century views of man may help us to see how Shakespeare thought of their 
tragedy, they themselves are not aware of how their actions and what happens to them 
violate the accepted beliefs. Romeo’s tragedy is caused by the stars above him, and 
he has to be told by an external commentator what is wrong with his passions. ... In 
the later tragedies the view^ they expound, the conventions which they embody 
externally, are put by Shakespeare inside the consciousness of his heroes and heroines. . . 
it is something which can tear a soul apart in pieces, as it tears the souls of Hamlet 
and Lear. 

Chapters iv, v, and vi treat of this inner conflict in the tragedies. There is again 
the threefold division, but as the conflict has become more inward so is the recon- 
ciliation. ' The last time we know Hamlet emotionally, he has transcended his own 
situation.. . .We have seen the purgation of a soul.’ 

The last plays occupy Chapter vii: 

The emphasis in the tragedies is on evil and the struggle with evil, and the reconcilia- 
tion, such as it is, occupies only a small part of the action or the thought. In the last 
plays. . .it is the reconciliation that is emphasised and dwelt on. 

In his final chapter Professor Spencer indicates how the historian of ideas must 
try to relate the patterns he discovers in Shakespeare’s plays to a wider context 
that will ' transcend any view that we can obtain by thinking of his work merely 
in relation to the ideas of his time’. 

To consider the argument further, .and especially the central chapters dealing 
with the tragedies, is unfortunately impossible at present; and this notice must 
conclude with a comment on three more trivial points. On p. 32 Professor Spencer 
speaks as if he had not read Miss Yates’s important study of Lovers Labour's Lost ; 
on p. 75, note 19, as if he had not seen Professor Dover Wilson’s edition of Richard II ; 
and on p. 100, note 5, with a confidence that I feel might be modified if he attem|>ted 
to prove his assertion. 

Professor Spencer’s work should be read in conjunction with Mr Tillyard’s 
Elizabethan World Picture, and one may venture to repeat the comment of that 

26-2 
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scholar on the? learning and charm with which Professor Spencer has developed his 
theme. 


Glasgow 


Petbb AlEXAInTBER 


The Fortunes of Falstaff. By J. Dover Wilson. Cambridge: University Press. 

1943. viii+143. 

Every student of Shakespeare will welcome Professor Dover Wilson’s The Fortunes 
of Falstaff, and the excuse it gives for re-reading 1 and 2 Henry IV, The volume 
contains the substance of the Clark lectures for 1943, and is the outcome of Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson’s present preoccupation with 1 and 2 Henry IV, which are to 
take their place, at not too distant a date it may be hoped, in the ranks of the 
New Cambridge Shakespeare. 

As the author reminds us, the problem to which he here addresses himself is but 
a particular instance of a general aesthetic problem that is again troubling students 
of Milton. And just as some students of Milton are for putting Satan in his place 
again, the place they consider Milton designed for him and from which lawless 
Romantics have tried to deKver him, so Professor Dover Wilson would deal with 
Falstaff, who is, he judges, a devil, though now disguised as a fat old man. 

Here too then 'Falstaff is the word o^y, Shakespeare is the Theme’; and Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson’s interpretation of the theme is different from that now 
generally accepted. Mr Granville Barker, in his From Henry V to Hamlet, distin- 
guished what he called the complaisant side and the daemonic side in Shakespeare’s 
genius. Just before Shakespeare was able to give fuU scope in his great tragedies 
to his real genius, there is a period in which there are plays that exhibit the two 
sides in something hke conflict. The Merchcmt of Venice is one. It is useless to try 
to cover up the strife by saying that Shylock is the real hero and that the gentlemen 
of Venice are good-for-nothing spongers; or to take the other side and denounce 
Shylock as merely a bloody-minded usurer. The work lacks the unity of the great 
masterpieces; and requires for its interpretation the larger context of the plays 
taken as a whole. Henry IV is usually regarded as a play of this period. The ground 
plan of these plays is as clearly traced as that of The Merchant of Venice ; but while 
this is largely the work of the complaisant Shakespeare, and laid out with aU the 
judgement and spaciousness we should expect from one of his great talent, the 
daemonic genius of the man in the course of construction found opportunities for 
developing with wonderful skill certain features in a way not adequately allowed 
for when the fundamental lines were drawn. There is therefore a shift or a division 
of emphasis in the finished structure. 

^ But Professor Dover Wilson is not prepared to accept what he characterizes as 
. merely tactful apologies for Shakespeare’s working in two minds. It is the critics, 
so he contends, who are in two minds, because they are unwilling to accept the 
play for what it really is, ‘Shakespeare’s great morality play’; It is to establishing 
this conclusion, therefore^ that Professor Dover Wilson develops the argument. 
Prince Hal is the prodigal, and his repentance is not only to be taken seriously, 
it is to be admired and commended,’ 

Professor Dover Wilson, needless to say, makes the most of all the passages that 
support such an opinion. And as there is no doubt that what may be called the 
formal inteninon of the play was to please the public with some such picture Of 
thefr hero, Shakespeare has provided him with many excellent points. That Shake- 
spealre’s sympathies lay with the soldier who was less petulant and childish than 
Hotspur but as brave, with the leader who dispensed with the politic devices of 
Bolingbroke but not with Ms foresight and steadfastness, is hardly to be denied. 
All that he can do to make Ms argument unassailable Professor Wilson has 
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done, except to show how it fits into si better conception of the .development of 
Shakespeare’s genius than that now current. For the views long held by many 
distinguished critics, and restated in his own way by Mr Granville Barker, will 
no longer suffice, if Professor Dover Wilson’s argument is accepted in its entirety. 
For though his title is The Fortunes of Falstaff, it is pur understanding and enjoy- 
ment of Shakespeare that is at issue. '• 

Till Professor Dover Wilson completes this background for the foreground he 
has laid in so decisively, criticism of detail may go far astray. But perhaps one 
long attached to Maurice Morgann’s masterpiece may venture on an observation, 
especially as Professor Dover Wilson seems to dismiss Morgann with less considera- 
tion than he deserves. 

It might be objected to Professor Dover Wilson’s interpretation that Shake- 
speare’s prodigal prince is never a true prodigal, or that he is a much more business- 
like traveller into a far country than his anonymous predecessor. Could we imagine 
"the prodigal preface his departure with a statement which would assure us that 
he was going to enjoy just enough riotous living to make his father glad to see 
him home again,' we should be nearer Prince Hal’s case. Instead of the almost 
insupportable pathos of the great parable we have something which is, to borrow 
Bagehot’s phrase, a political transaction; and such transactions are hard to fit 
into the ideal world of poetry and drama. What Milton and Vergil could not do 
for aU their art, Shakespeare does not accomplish in Henry IV. The political neces- 
sities of the affair between God and Satan or Aeneas and Dido, though abundantly 
clear to our understanding, have not the instinctive rightness that alone can 
satisfy the imagination in the highest poetry. And Prince Hal has to play the 
politician in his last scene as in his first. Indeed, if the prodigal analogy were to 
be pressed, it might be Falstaff rather than Henry who would fill the protagonist’s 
role. In a very interesting passage Professor Dover Wilson shows how Shakespeare 
has linked the prodigal’s story with Falstaff’s. For example, in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor (only admitted as evidence in such secondary matters) his room in the 
Garter is painted with the parable. And certainly if we want a picture of humanity 
enjoying itself in a far country and tasting ‘the bliss that brings forgetfulness for 
a time at least, Falstaff is a more likely model than the Prince. 

Peteb Alexander 

Glasgow 


John Milton^ s Complete Poetical - Works reproduced in photographic facsimile. 

A critical text edition compiled and edited by Harris Francis Fletcher. 

Volume I [Minor Poems]. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1943. 465 pp. 

llxSiin. $20.00. 

This book is designed as a facsimile reproduction of all the relevant textual authori- 
ties for Milton’s minor poems combined with an apparatus that shall establish (by 
a comparison of copies wherever several are available) the exact reading of each 
original and exhibit in detail the variants between different editions, and the 
scheme is one th^t' cannot fail to interest all textual students. Success in the execu- 
tion must depend, on the material side, on the adequacy of the method of reproduc- 
tion, and on the editorial side, on the completeness with which the textual, evidence 
is collected, and the knowledge and intelligence with which it is presented and 
interpreted. In view of the great labour and considerable expense that must have 
gone to the preparation of this volume, it is disappointing to have to reporVthat, 
while whatever care and patience could achieve Mr Fletcher has achieved, in other 
respects it hardly justifies itself. Work of this kind depends almost entirely on 
technical considerations of method and equipment, and the criticism of it cannot 
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avoid being equally technical: there are, however, one or two remarks of a more 
general character that should first be made. 

To begin with, readers must be warned that, in spite of the title-page, the present 
is not a critical edition, if by that we understand one in which variant readings 
are not merely collected but their value assessed. Of the latter there is> nothing 
in Mr Fletcher’s pages ; he is content to gather the materials without attempting 
the task of evaluation.^ Another warning must be that there is in the writing a 
want of lucidity and logical coherence that makes it difficult always to be sure 
of interpreting the intention correctly. This puts a reviewer at a disadvantage: 
it is possible that I have sometimes done Mr Fletcher injustice through failure to 
gtasp his meaning. 

Fugitive pieces apart, the present volume includes, in order, reproductions of 
the Poems English and Latin of 1673 and 1645^ the 1637 Comus with the Ellesmere 
manuscript, the 1638 Lycidas, the undated print of the Epitaphium Damonis, the 
verse portions pf the Trinity manuscript (reproduced, including Aldis Wright’s 
transcript, from the Cambridge Press facsimile), and the Rouse verses in the 
Bodleian. The whole is printed by the ‘photo-offset’ process, mostly in line, though 
half-tone is used for most of the manuscript material and the more difficult portions 
of the letterpress.2 The line reproduction is not pleasing — ^nor, for that matter, 
are some of the originals — and, what is worse, does not inspire confidence. Im an 
undertaking of this importance one would have expected that resort would have 
been had to collo^pe, now that technical developments have considerably reduced 
the cost of the process. But if that was not practicable, the critical value of the 
work could yet have been greatly increased, and its appearance improved, by using 
throughout half-tone, which in fact here gives surprisingly good results. 

Mr Fletcher’s task fell into two distinct parts. The first was, by comparing as 
many copies of each printed text as possible, to establisl;i in every detail and beyond 
dispute the exact typographical reading of every line, and incidentally to detect 
any pal typographical differences between one copy and another.^ The second was 
to discover by collation and to record the differences of reading betweeen one 
edition and another. These are two quite distinct tasks, and to coinbine the records 
in a single set of notes, as Mr Fletcher does, is to produce a degree of confusion that 
appreciably lessens the value of the work. 

It is for the most part in connexion with collation that questions of method 
present themselves. Mr Fletcher’s methods often strike me as unsatisfactory. He 
prints first the collection of 1673 and makes it the basis of his collation, giving 
for this the surprising reason that ‘this edition is the last Milton himself could have 
seen through the press, and it thus becomes the most important’ (p. 1 : my italics). 
Waiving the point that since Mlton had been totally bhnd for twenty years he 
could in no case have seen the edition through the press, I may remark that to 
assume that an author necessarily corrected the last edition of a work pubhshed 
in his hfetime is contrary to all experience; and if he did not correct it, the fact 


There is, I think, only one attempt at 
textual criticism, on p. 170, where the reading 
‘A here’ (misprint for ‘And here’) is defended 
on the ground that here, can mean ‘army, host, 
company’. It cannot (the noun here ceased to 
be current in the fifteenth century), and if it 
could it would not make sense. 

^ I do not know why half-tone was used for 
the parhcularly clear 1637 Oomvs, but it is 
welcome. Only one page of the ode to Rouse 
is in haff-tone, which is unfortunate, since the 
origmal is in bad condition, and parts of the line 
facsimile conpquenffy illegible. Indeed, aU 
through there' are pass^es in the texts that 


can barely be read, e.g. (in the copy before me) 
on pp. 172, 177, 368 (where for some reason the 
Vane sonnet has been reduced to half-size) and 
437 (in the Trinity manuscrrot). On p. 316 a faint 
speaker’s name in the Mesmere manuscript 
appears to have been trimmed off in the fac- 
simile. The reduction of the pages of the Trinity 
manuscript to a height of 8 in. makes the small 
writing sometimes difficult. 

® By a ‘typographical reading’ I mean the 
actual reading of the type, as distinguished from 
the apparent reading of the impression, which is 
sometimes misleading. 
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that he could have done so is irrelevant. It is, I presume, true that the 1673 edition 
represents Milton’s final selection of his shorter poems, ^ and that he was responsible 
for a few alterations in the text (though Mr Fletcher adduces no evidence for it); 
but that it should therefore be made the basis of a critical edition (that is, be ac- 
cepted as the copy- text) is one of the fallacies that have misled editors in the past. 
There can, I think, be no doubt at all that the text of 1645 and the separate prints 
of Lycidas and Gomus are generally nearer to Milton’s intention in spelling and 
punctuation than is the text of 1673. 

Perhaps it was an uneasy suspicion that this might be the case that led 
Mr Fletcher to undertake the heavy and mainly useless labour of recording every 
deviation of spelling and punctuation between 1673 and the earlier texts. On the 
other hand, there is practically no epilation at all of the manuscripts.^ Thus in 
Gomus, for example, we have, under the 1673 text, all the variants of 1645 and 1637, 
but none of either of the manuscripts.^ What is the result ? Thanks to the reproduc- 
tion of Wright’s transcript of the Trinity manuscript we are able to trace how the 
text of the masque took shape under Milton’s hand: thanks to Mr Fletcher’s 
collations we are able to trace its fortunes from 1637 to 1645 and from 1645 to 1673. 
But the link between manuscript and print is missing : we are told nothing of what 
happened to the text in fair copy and composition — surely a matter of no less 
interest. The Ellesmere manuscript is of course less important: still, it seems to 
represent the acting version and contains at least one Mne not in the printed texts, ^ 
and Mr Fletcher thinks it likely to be ‘a copy prepared at the instigation of the 
poet Milton, himself, by one of his father’s professional scriveners’ (p. 300). It is 
only incidentally that Mr Fletcher gives us a clue to his theory with regard to 
collation. Discussing the fines on Shakespeare, he writes (p. 365): 'JSTo collation 
between the versions found in the Shakespeare publications and Milton’s own 
printings is provided because so far as is known there is no connection between 
them.’ This can only mean that he considers collation to be worth while only, 
in a series of texts printed from^ one another. Of course, exactly the opposite is 
true. It may be questioned how far it is worth collating reprints: there is no 
doubt whatever that all substantive texts of any possible authority should be 
collated.® 

One reason for this reluctance to multiply the number of texts collated is obvious 
enough : for any number over three the method of record here adopted would hardly 
be intelligible. Here are a few samples taken at random from Gomus (p. 57): 
'feveral] feverall]]’; ‘government,] goverment,] government’; ‘wear]]' weare’; 

‘ Scepter,]]] Columbia note is wrong.’ No doubt there is much to be said for avoiding 
the repetition of sigla, if it can be done without ambiguity ; but I *do not think 
that in carrying it to this extreme Mr Fletcher has been kind to readers, especially 
as he has nowhere explained his procedure, but has left it to them to puzzle out.® 
Moreover — and this is the real objection — ^though the notation is theoretically 


^ P. 7: ‘The book contains ah the minor' 
poems which Milton wished to preserve, except 
the four sonnets’ xv-xvn and xxn of the 
Columbia numbering. But is not their exclusion 
evidence that Milton did Tiot wish to preserve 
them? 

^ Por Sonnet xxin (Columbia), ‘Methought 
I saw my late espoused Saint’, of which 1673 
oifers the only printed text, a collation of the 
Trinity manuscript is given (p. 45), but none 
in the parallel case of Sonnet xxi (p. 44). 

® The notes (p. 56) do not even mention that^ 
the masque is found in the Trinity manuscript, 
though the fact is duly recorded in the case of 
Lycidas (p. 52). 

^ After 1. 994 (which in the manuscript comes 


near the beginning). Mr Fletcher, however, is 
wrong in saying (p. 303) that it is ‘Present 
only here’: it is also found (deleted) in the 
Trinity manuscript. 

® It is absurd to try to bru^h aside the au- 
thority of the text of the poem printed in the 
second Shakespeare folio in 1632, as Mr Fletcher 
does on p. 367. There is no reason to doubt 
that Milton himself provided the* copy; and 
Mr Fletcher himself suggests that the Shakespeare 
Poems of 1640 may contain an independent and 
authoritative' text. * 

® The collations quoted above signify: feveral 
1673, feverall 1645, 1637; government, 1673, 
goverment, 1645, government 1637 ; wear, 1673, 
1645, weare, 1637,; Scepter, 1673, 1645, 1637. 
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capable of extension, in practice it would soon become unmanageable, and might 
even waste as much space as it saved. 

In treating of Lycidas Mr Metcher duly reports what are behoved to be autograph 
corpctions in copies of the 1638 print in the British Museum and the Cambridge 
University Library. For example, 1. 10: 'in margin is written "well’’ to come 
between "he” and "knew”’ (p. 347). But the fact that Milton thus created the 
hypermetrical line 


Who would not sing for Lycidas ? he well knew 
loses most of its interest unless brought into relation with the other facts that 
the redundant word is already present in the Trinity manuscript but is again 
absent in 1645 — ^which sets MUton’s editors a very pretty puzzle, on which 
Mr Fletcher has no word to say. The last of these corrections is found after 1. 176, 
where according to Mr Fletcher the two. copies 'have in the margin "in the blest 
kingdoms / of Joy, and Love ’’...The word "meek” may have followed 
"kingdoms”. . .as the margins are badly worn away’ (p. 352). This may be true 
of the Museum copy, it is not so of the Cambridge, which reads quite clearly 'in 
the blest kingdoms / meeke of Joy and Love’. Furthermore, in the Cambridge 
1- 175, ^oazie' is corrected in the margin to 'oosie’ (T.C.C. 'oozie’, 1645 
'oozy’), a fact which Mr Fletcher appears to have overlooked. He is also, it seems, 
unaware that there exists a copy of the 1637 Comus, apparently a presentation 
copy to the Earl of Bridgewater, containing nine corrections also probably in 
Milton’s hand. It is in Mr Carl Eforzheimer’s collection, and the corrections are 
recorded in the catalogue published in 1940 (pp. 1281-2), three years before 
Mr Fletcher’s volume appeared. Nor does he mention Camillus Cardoyn’s album, 
preserved in the Harvard College Library, into which Mhlton copied the last two 
lines of Gomus at Geneva on 10 June 1639. It is of some interest as confirming 
the spelling 'Heaven’ in the Trinity manuscript, where ah the printed texts have 
'Heav’n’. * ' 

Mr^ Fletcher would probably agree that the most important part of his work is 
that in which, by a comparison of copies, he seeks to establish in detail the readings 
of each textual authority; but once again I feel that some of his patient labour has 
been misdirected. It is not for me to depreciate the significance of such intensive 
investigation; but it is important that the investigator should constantly bear in 
mind the object of his study, and not be seduced into recording typographical irregu- 
larities for their own sake. The object, as I conceive it, is twofold. T3rpe was some- 
times corrected in the course of printing, and it is therefore necessary to determine 
which is the more authoritative state of the text. More often the impression made 
by the type was defective, so that it is only by consulting several copies that it is 
possible to ascertain what type was actually used. Typographical irregularities 
that do not result in any uncertainty of reading are irrelevant to the object in view, 
and for my part I see no gain in recording them.^ 

Intentional variants between copies are rare in the early editions of Milton’s 
p3ems. Alternative imprints in the 1673 volume, a trifling change in the title-page 
of 1645, a correction of indentation in the 1638 Lycidas and of a stage direction in 
the 1637 CoMUs — ^these are all illustrated in the facsimiles, and they almost exhaust 
the list. The imprints raise a problem to be faced later : of the rest the alteration 
in Comm is the most interesting. Here one Museum copy differs from all others 
known, in which, according to Mr Fletcher (p. 287), 'two lines have been entirely 
r^et I very much doubt whether this is so. A misprint was corrected and bad 
spacing adjusted by a run-oyer; that was all. The impression in the Museum copy 


^ But I confess I do not foUgw Mr Metoher’s 
explanation (p. 1): ‘A variant within the same 
edition may begin as a sort of peculiarity in a 
particular copy or in some particular copies. 


and then the peculiarity may have been changed 
at some point of the printing process; hence any 
peculiarity in any copy may, but not necessarily 
must, give rise to a true variant in another copy.’ 
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is very rough: there can bh little doubt that a proof-sheet has been accidentally 
bound up — a view confirmed by a wrong fount on another page of the same forme 
in this copy (p. 283, 1. 560).^ 

Ambiguities of reading due to faulty impression are, on the other hand, frequent, 
and any information that helps to clear them up is welcome.^ However, while it 
is always difficult to judge with confidence of typographical detail by means of 
facsimiles, especially if one feels uncertain of their fidelity, I am sometimes unable 
to reconcile Mr Fletcher’s notes with the evidence of his reproductions. For 
instance, p. 13 : 'Poems.] Ink mark above the period appears in all copies examined.’ 
But no mark appears in the facsimile. On the other hand, catchwords in the 
facsimile are often almost illegible (p. 173 afiords a glaring example), but, since 
nothing is said to the contrary, it is charitable to assume that they are clear in the 
original. May I suggest that if a facsimile is intended to replace the original for 
use by students, it is just as important to record imperfections of the facsimile as 
to record imperfections of the original? However, after\naking allowance for some 
lack of reliability in the reproductions, it is- difficult to beheve that Mr Fletcher’s 
record is always complete and consistent. Thus, taking a page (289) on which the 
half-tone reproduction is satisfactorily clear, I find three faint letters noted (1. 712 t, 
713 n, 736^) and four 6ther equally faint letters passed over in silence (1. 714 d, 
7151, 733 740 72-). And even were the record trustworthy, there would remain 

another criticism to make. In such work it is not enough that peculiarities should 
be observed; it is at least desirable that they should be correctly interpreted. This 
is where Mr Fletcher often fails. On the page just examined he notes (1. 736): 
'The descender of the "p” in "upon” has lost out in conflict with the ascender 
of the "b” below, and has barely printed/ I cannot accept this' explanation. 
Ascenders and descenders do not elsewhere 'conflict’, and there is no reason why 
they should. The 'p’ has not printed properly because the 'u’ and the 'o’ are 
standing up; just as in 1. 732 the 'h’ of 'fraught’ is faint because the 'g’ and the 
'f are standing up. So again on p. 264 we are told that in 1. 4 'The lower kern of 
the in the word ''familie'’ is broken ofi, probably to clear the capital letter 
immediately below it’, and that in 1. 7 'The "/” of has been trimmed top 

and bottom to fit in between the "g” descending above it, and the "Z” rising 
below it’. Mr Fletcher apparently thinks that these mutilations are deliberate! 
But the kerns of itahc letters are sideways, not up and down, and thete should 
have been no interference. They were brittle, however, and often broke ofi. On 
p. 14 we are told that in 1. 7 'The "H” is dropped down in all copies examined’. 
Since the type is set solid and there is no sign of disturbance, this is impossible: 
the 'H’ is a 'turned’ letter. P. 263, 1. 14: 'The ".s” in "Eobin-son”, is italic’: 
it has indeed a slight slope (perhaps due to a faulty matrix) but is quite difierent 
from the true italic letter of the fount. There is a similar letter in 1. 4 of the Shake- 
speare epitaph on p. 367, which Mr Fletcher has overlooked.^ 

There are other indications that Mr Fletcher’s acquaintance with seventeenth- 
century printing has its limitations. We are told on p. 8 that a 'pecufiarity of' this 
type font [1673] appears in the star shaped period’. IF does not, of course, belong 
to the fount, being a black-letter point that has fouled the compositor’s case. In 


^ It is, of course, an editor’s duty to be on the 
lookout for such press corrections: he need not go 
put of his way to invent them. Of a reading on 
p. 176 we are told that ‘it may well be that a few 
copies exist in which the correction was made in 
the type’. Since aU copies in which it looked as 
though the correction had been made in the type 
proved on examination to have been altered in 
manuscript, the suggestion is uncalled fon 
^ Work on typographical minutiae of coiirse 
often needs the help of a magnifying glass. 


Mr Tletcher describes the microscopic and photo- 
graphic methods of magnification he has used 
(p. 2). He even reproduces (p. 159)^an enlarge- 
ment of a single letter to demonstrate the nature 
of the stop after it. This we are told was photo- 
graphed ‘at about one hundred diameters’. 
Actually the ' magnification is just over* ten 
diameters. Mir Fletcher has apparently confused 
hnear with superficial magnification. 

3 This crooked ‘s’ is normal in some founts: 
I have been taken in by it myself before now. 
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the epistle dedicatory to the 1637 Cornua (p. 264) we are rather solemnly told that 
‘The “-w;” in {Bridgewater] should be noted carefuUy and twice more we are bidden 
to ‘Note’ the same. Why ? . It is the normal letter of the fount, and occurs not three 
times, as implied, but fourteen ! 

The Greek poems in 1645 and 1673 present difficulties, for many accents and 
breathings are indecipherable, and Mr Fletcher pardonably excuses himself from 
attempting a coUation: but he should not have said (p. 134) of 1. 4 of Philosophus 
ad regem that ‘The entire line is different’ in the two editions, when half the words 
are the same. On p. 98 is the strange statement that the Greek fountstof the two 
editions differ, ‘1673 using a standard 6 medially, and 1645 using a character for 
9 that looks like It is S', and d'^0 1 But the statement is incorrect. It is" 1645 
that uses 6 throughout; 1673 uses 6 and ^ indifferently (position has nothing to 
do with it). On p. 9 we are told that ‘ The accent marks in the Latin poems [in 1673] 
have been set from a font that had too few of them’. I hesitate to behove that 
Mr Fletcher reaUy thinks ^at the accents were set separately from the letters, 
though expressions on pp. 106 and 136 also seem to imply it. On the other hand 
the suggestion (pp. 106, 108, 136) that the printer provided himself with a diaeresis 
by fihng off the top of a circumflex accent is interesting and very hkely correct, 
though rather spoiled by the mention elsewhere (p. 130) of ‘a diaeresis with the 
head* out off’. Another interesting suggestion is on p. 32: ‘The ahgnment here 
[near the foot of p. 35 of 1673] makes it obvious that the compositor emptied his 
stick upon completing this line [18] ’. In fact I detect no unusual misalignment 
at this point, and I might have felt uncertain of the meaning had not the “matter 
been pursued elsewhere (p. 151). Such failures are certainly observable in 1645; 
but I am a Ifttle doubtful of their significance. I wonder, namely, whether any 
unevenness arising in the course of transferring type from the stick to the galley 
would survive transference from the galley to the forme and locking in the chase. 
I am more inclined to believe that, the type being rather heavily ‘leaded’, the com- 
^ posit or used, not metal leads, but wooden reglets, and that these were not always 
cut quite true. 

As with typography, so with bibliography and palaeography: there are every- 
where signs of imperfect understandiilg. It is unlikely that the Enghsh and Latin 
sections of the 1645 collection were^meant to be issued separately, since the first 
title-page mentions both. Mr Fletclier thinks otherwise (p. 150), but all his argu- 
ments go to show is that they are bibliographically distinct. What he means wh^en 
he says (p. 149) that ‘They may or may not have been separately printed’, I do 
not know: every sheet of a book is ‘separately printed’, and the two parts were 
certainly produced by the same printer at the same time.^ Elsewhere he writes 
(p. 215): ‘The omission, [of the signature on H4] is another bit of evidence that 
the Enghsh and Latin poems... were bound and sold separately, as the Latin 
poems begin on sheets that are not conjugate with the Enghsh sheets.’ H4 is 
‘ unsigned because it is the last leaf of a (half-sheet) quire, and it is evidence of 
nothing else: sheets cannot be conjugate, he presumably means leaves. The 1645 
volume was printed by Ruth Raworth, the widow of John Raworth:^ Mr Fletcher 
tries to trace a connexion between Raworth and Milton (p. 149), which is fanciful, 
since it was doubtless Moseley who chose his printer — ^just as the printer of the 
1637 Comm, whoever he may have been,^ worked for Humphrey Robinson and 


^ ^ Nor do I know what he means by the 
signatnxes of an octavo being ‘in double fours’ 
(p. 149), or by saying that ‘The chain lines are 
vertical on the page, and orientation of the 
original sheet is therefore fairly easy’ (p. 150). 

® Who, we are told, was ‘ made free of the 
Stationers Company according to Plomer, about 
1032’, Plomer gives the exact date, 6 Feb. 1632. ' 


® John Raworth according to Mr Fletcher 
(p. 262): but the Pforzheimer catalogue, which 
has behind it the authority of Dr W. A. Jackson, 
assigns it to Augustine Mathewes. Mr Fletcher 
(p. 7) identifies the printer ‘W.R.’ of the 1673 
collection as William Rawlins, no doubt cor- 
rectly. 
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not for Henry Lawes, as Mr Fletcher would have it. As to the date : ' It was entered 
in the Stationers Register 6 Octaber 1645; the title page bears the date ^'1645’’; 
the Thomason copy. . .has the manuscript date “Jan. 2” [actually 'Jan: 2'^'"]. . . 
Those are the facts; but the book might hawe appeared any time between August, 
1645, and January 2, 1645 O.S. or 1646 as we would write it today.' ^ Presumably 
August is chosen because John Haworth's will was proved on the 5th of that 
month: but probate takes time and Kuth was probably at work before the end 
of July. It is of course unlikely, though not I admit impossible, that the volume 
was published before its entrance in the Register, 

But it is over the portrait in the 1645 collection that Mr Fletcher has gone most 
astray. 'There are four leaves bound before the text of the English poems. The 
first of these leaves . , . has its apparent recto blank, with the . . . portrait ... on the 
apparent verso [p. 149]. . . [p. 150]. As the fragment of watermark [in certain 
copies of the portrait] is on the outer, not the inner margin of the leaf, it is obvious 
that the portrait leaf was originally printed recto with the title page,^ then cut, 
and the print made to appear as a verso printing in order that it m^ight face the 
title page.' This assumes that the portrait was printed at the same time as the 
letterpress, which is impossible. An engraving requires a special press, and the 
half-sheet would have to be passed through this separately, supposing that it was 
large enough to take it. But Mr Fletcher is mistaken: the portrait forms no part 
of the half-sheet. The first leaf of this, al, is blank, and survives in several copies; 
the portrait was printed on a separate leaf, inserted between al and a2 (title), 
the counterfoil of which is still visible after a3 in one Bodleian copy. This was, of 
course, the usual procedure, and shows that the remark on p. 9 about there being 
'no proper place’ for a portrait in the 1673 volume is meaningless. About the 
portrait itself Mr Fletcher seems a little uncertain. He speaks on p. 149 of 'the 
crudely cut, but weU drawn portrait by William Marshall', which leaves it in doubt 
whether he thought Marshall was the engraver. or the artist; and on p. 153 says: 
'This portrait. . . W. M* sculp.” if the signature at the bottom of the verse applies 
as it probably does also to the portrait. . .was well drawn; but the cut. . .is very bad.' 
It required some ingenuity to imagine that the signature might apply only to the 
verses ; and since the original is not extant one can hardly teU whether the defects 
of the portrait, which certainly did not please Milton, were due to the artist or to 
the engraver. In fact the engraving, though no masterpiece, is not technically 
incompetent; but since Mr Fletcher has reproduced it by offset in line, the result 
is naturally unpleasing. I can see nothing 'puzzHng' in the inscription 'Anno 
JEtatis Vigess: Pri:' in itself: obviously the original was done in 1629— but it 
ihight have been mentioned that 'Pri:' seems to have been altered on the plate.^ 

The 1673 volume presents students with the curious problem of the variant 
imprint — or what Mr Fletcher calls 'the pubhshe^’s sigitature’ (p. 10). It is of 
course common to find alternative imprints with the names of different publishers 
or booksellers, but I do not at the moment recall any other instance of imprints 
varying only in the publisher’s- address. Yet here some copies locate Thomas^ 
Bring at the White Lion, others at the Blue Anchor. Mx Fletcher writes: 'It has* 
always been assumed^ that Bring was first at the Blew Anchor and then at the 

^ Mr Fletcher makes the usual mistake about ^ This is not the case. According to Plomer 
old and new style: e.g. p. 43, ‘dated “Feb. 9, he moved from the White Lion to the Blue 
1645’’ i.e., 1646, N.S.’ (and cf. p. 364). In the Anchor in 1673 and thence to the Harrow in 
seventeenth century 9 Feb. O.S. = 19 Feb. H.S.: 1674. The first statement may be an inference 

the beginning of the year is another matter, from the preskit book. I suspect that the Harrow 

^ Meaning, I suppose, ‘on the recto, like the was only a later name for the White Lion: both 
title-page’ ; but the expressionis unfamiliar to me. were in Fleet Street at the comer of Chancery L&ne. 

® Mr Fletcher might also have warned readers The Blue Anchor was a little further east opposite 
that there is at least one eighteenth-century (?) Fetter Lane. May not Bring have occupied the 
copy of the plate, which has sometimes been used to Blue Anchor while he was re-building, and inci- 
make up copies that had lost the original portrait, dentally renaming, his other shop ? 
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White Lion, so far as the issning of these two title pages goes,^ largely because in 
the Term Catalogue entry, he was located at the Blew Anchor.’ This may not, 
as Mr Fletcher remarks, be a very good reason; more cogent is the fact (which he 
has overlooked) that the catalogue of books at the end of the volume (sigs. S7-8) 
also gives the address of the Blue Anchor, and this must have been printed before 
the preliminaries, which include errata. -However, Bring is known to have been 
at the White Lion in 1672 : his sign was the Harrow in 1675. Mr Fletcher continues : 
‘ Of course all these locations were near each other, and he*may have begun using 
any one of them before he had given up either of the others. Indeed, he might have 
used two of them simultaneously.’ If Bring began using one shop before vacating 
another, he must indeed have used two simultaneously! And this is doubtless 
what he did. For it is absurd to suppose that he moved from one shop to another 
during the few hours the sheet was in the press 1 The only alternative is to suppose 
the White Lion imprint to be an error of the printer’s, and in that case it would 
almost certainly have been cancelled. 

Mr Fletcher devotes a good deal of attention to the end-papers of copies still 
in their original bindings, on the baseless assumption that they were 'prepared 
for the binder by the printer’ (p. 8). The cutting away of most of the outer leaf 
of the fly before pasting down was the usual practice, and has nothing to do with 
Hipping on heavier paster sheets’. He thinks that the paper for the 1673 volume 
was 'probably made in England, perhaps across the Channel’ (p. 10). One or other, 
no doubt; I wonder why his preference for England? Why should he suspect 
(p. 150) that in the 1645 coUection ‘Perhaps an occasional sheet of double cap 
papep:* was used’, when admittedly there is not a shred of evidence for it? But 
clearly he is throughout thinking in terms of doubles, as a modern printer would 
be apt to do, for he repeatedly speaks of ‘quarter sheets’ when he means half- 
sheets (e.g. on. pp. 262 and 300). Of the copy of the 1637 Comus reproduced he 
remarks (p. 262) that the preliminary half-sheet has a watermark and the final 
half-sheet has none, ‘which fact makes it unlikely’ that they ever formed part 
mf one sheet. On the contrary, the book being a quarto, it is just this fact that 
makes it possible, and there can be little doubt that the two half-sheets wete 
printed together, though they may of course have been separated before gathering. 

Lastly palaeography. A combination of meticulous care and inexperience is 
apparent in the transcripts of the Ellesmere Comus and the ode to John Bouse. 
In the former .Mr Fletcher has carefully reproduced a queer mark, like that 
occurs persistently, but that he admits not understanding (p. 303). It is simply 
part of the preceding/ (or occasionally/), as he would have seen had he studied 
the more formal script of the title-page: it often indicates a capital, but is very 
loosely used. Secretary and Italian script are not distinguished: in 1. 78 the Italian 
"Camus' is noted as being in ‘larger letters’, but not, for instance, in 1. 112, s.b. 
The treatment of contractions is inconsistent: and are retained, p’ and 

m are usually expanded; but in the case of ‘rep’sentacon’ on p. 301 the contraction 
marks are retained and the expansions printed as well ! Many of the alternative 
readings suggested are unhappy: particularly at 1. 68 ‘manners’, ‘could be 
“mariners’” — ^it should be ‘mariners’, it could be nothing of the sort. Worst of 
all Mr Fletcher has had the unlucky idea of scoring through in his transcript 
(before it was reproduced by offset) all words deleted in the original, *80 that they 
are if anything more illegible than in the facsimile : perhaps it was a measure of 
precaution. On p. 98 Mr Fletcher writes as follows: 

flhere is one notable fact about the text of [Milton’s] Latin poetry that needs em- 
phasizing. This is the fact that we possess no manuscripts of any of it that are certainly 
authentic copies made either by Milton or under his direction. There is one possible, 
but not probable exception, the manuscript now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 

^ The meaning of this qualification escapes me. 
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that contains Ad Joannem Bousium. This, however, is probably but not necessarily 
in some other hand than Milton’s. That is, the handwriting is unlike any writing Imoym 
to be Milton’s own. It is possible, the copy being in a large, set hand, that the writing 
represents the kind of handwriting Milton employed for formal, fair, and toal copy. 
But we caimol be certain that this document is actually in Milton’s handwriting. That 
is, we have no holograph copies of any of the Latin poems. 

It is obvious that there is nothing here to justify the categorical statement of 
the last sentence. This is, in fact, probably true: on the other hand, there is no 
reason to doubt that the Bodleian manuscript, if not autograph, is at any rate a 
careful and authentic copy sent by Milton himself to his friend the Kbrarian. 
Mr Fletcher produces neither evidence nor argument for or against its being in 
Milton’s hand. It is, therefore, all the more unfortunate that in transcribing the 
verses he should have omitted to- notice the curious diaeresis on ‘Eousium’ 
(heading), ‘Rousius’ (1. 47), and 'Rousi’ ,(1. 78), since this provides the one serious 
argumeht in favour of autography ('Rousio’ occurs in an autograph inscription 
in a volume of Milton’s tracts at Bodley) ; or to observe that the marginal correc- 
tion ‘Graise’ in 1. 71 is apparently in a different hand from the rest and is probably 
Milton’s own, since this is practically conclusive against the body of the text being 
holograph. Mr Fletcher calls the manuscript ‘a longhand copy’ (p. 458) — ^well, 
it is certainly not shorthand 1 In reproducing Wright’s transcript of the Trinity 
manuscript, he pays a deserved tribute to its accur^acy : ‘ Ris errors of omission or 
commission were very few, but occasionally inexplicable, as in the case of the name 
''Thomason”’ (p. 383); yet he elsewhere admits that the 'a’ that Wright over- 
looked in this deleted name 'is barely visible’ (p. 446) — ^indeed, if one were to judge 
only from Mr Fletcher’s reproduction, one would say that it was by no means 
certain. It seems to have been first detected by J. S. Smart in 1921 (p. 43). 

To future editors of Milton Mr Fletcher’s volume will undoubtedly prove a con- 
siderable convenience, but they will hardly find it of as much assistance as they 
had a right to expect. Three more volumes are promised. 

W. W. Greo 

Petworth 

Coleridge^ $ ^ Hymn before Sunrise\ A Study of Facts and Problems connected with 
the Poem. By Adrien Bonjotjr. Lausanne. Imprimerie La Concorde. 
1942. 236 pp. 

The special interest of Coleridge’s- last major poem, the Hymn Before Sunrise^ lies 
in its composition four months after Dejection, its. close and unacknowledged 
connexion with Friederike Brun’s Chamounix beym Sonnenaufgange, and Coleridge’s 
claim to have poured it forth, without premeditation, on the top of ScawfeU. 
This claim Dr Bonjour dismisses on the evidence of the rediscovered 'great-sheet 
letter’, written to Sara Hutchinson and recording in close detail all the incidents 
of Coleridge’s 'circumeursion’ on the fells. Hor can he, in the light of Coleridge’s 
transcription of Friederike Brun’s notes, accept Mr Fausset’s theory that the 
plagiarism was unconscious. He looks for its cause in the state of the poet’s mind 
in 1802. The full expression in Dejection of his anguish at' the loss of his poetic 
power had probably lightened his melancholy; improved health, after months of 
illness, and better relations with his wife had combined to promote a renewal of 
hope. He saw mountains every day and* found himself still able to cLuyib them. 
Friederike Brun’s poem provided him with a stimulus and ^ framework, and may 
also, as Dr Bonjour illumiaatingly suggests, have stirred up in his memory the 
ehthusiasria connected with his earlier schemes of translating into blank verse 4he 
chapter De M(Mibus in Burnet’s Theoria Sacra. Under these various stimuli the 
poem was written, and as it concerned Coleridge deeply to convince his friends, 
and through them himself, that h|8 poetic powers were still at work, he departed 
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from his usual candour of acknowledgment, suppressed his indebtedness to the 
German poem and stressed whatever pointed to the spontaneity of the composition. 

The inquiry is subtle and well-documented and adds something of significance 
to our^knowledge of the dying throes of the poet in Coleridge. It is supported by 
an analysis of the variant readings in the four extant MSS. (including a hitherto 
unrecorded one |it Harvard) and in the eight versions printed in Coleridge’s lifetime. 
Dr Bonjour also prints parallel versions of the two most important states of the 
poem. 

J. M. S. Tompkins 

ENGUEPIELn Gbeen 

A Newman Treasury, Edited by Chables Ebedebick Harbold. London: Long- 
mans, Green. 1943. x + 404 pp. 21^. 

There can hardly fail to be a welcome for a new anthology of the writings of Cardinal 
Newman. Yet it is reasonable to seek justification for such a work, when we 
already possess some fifteen books of selections between 1870 and 1930. Professor 
Harrold disclaims any pursuit of a synthesis in selection. But he makes what 
seems perhaps a much greater claim : 

My aim has been to present most of what Newman himself would have wished or 
permitted to be published in one volume at the end of his career, (p. viii.) 

Elsewhere in his preface, his claim is 

to reveal, as clearly as possible, the real Newman, who, if not Roman, was certainly 
Catholic always, and Roman Catholic in his greatest works, (p. ix.) 

This would indicate a synthesis and purpose in selection, and may seem incon- 
sistent. There is also a limitation to prose, with the exclusion of Newman’s poetry, 
for no clear reason. Certainly both Lyra Afostojiica and The Dream of Qerontius 
are essential to the . understanding of Newman in any sense that one may choose, 
and to the reader for whom the book is designed, 

for readers of whatever faith who find interest in Newman as a writer and as spiritual 
leader, (p. viii.) 

On the whole, it would seem best to think of this as a personal selection, which 
is as good a. basis as any for an anthology. For the rest, it is specifically entitled a 
‘Tre^ury’, with an agreeably Victorian connotation. 

In such a boo^, great care should be evident in the textual work of the editor 
and printer- There is no indication in the editorial matter' upon the question of 
text. And the scholar may well be in some doubt. There is a ‘ Select Bibliography ’ 
at the end of the book, from which one might expect to find clues to the texts 
from which the selections are taken. The edition cited in the Bibliography, 'Sermons 
on Subjects of the Day. London. 1843 ’, is plainly not the edition used for the text 
of Sermon 2, pp. 151 ff., which is taken from the revised edition of 1873, Sermons 
Beefing on Subjects of the Day, as edited by W. J. Copeland. So also the quotation 
on p. 296 from Parochial and Plain Sermons is not from the original edition of 1834, 
but from the edition of 1868. The revisions, certainly, were the work of Newman, 
himself. We do, however, desire to know whether we are dealing with an original 
or a revised text, with the text cited in the Bibliography or some other. This is 
not a matter of mere pedantry, when we are considering the revision by the Roman 
Catholic ISTewmaUjln 1868 or 1873, of thn writings^ of the Anghcan Newman of 1834 
or 1843. ’ . * 

The proof-reading of the text, moreover, leaves something to be desired. For , 
‘subtley’ read 'subtlety’ (p.'7), for 'wicknedness’ 'wickedness’ (p. 152), for 'John 
ii. 15’ 'I John ii. 15’ (p. 153), for 'upon a large scale’ 'upon on a large scale’ (p* 155), 
for 'Egbaston’ ‘Edgbaston’ (p. 394), for example. Professor Harold uses a phrase, 
in Ms useful 'Chronology’ (p. 393), that would have puzzled Newman by its ob- 
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scurity, Hhe Oxford Movement, as a reaction to Erastianism’, which we might 
compare with Newman’s own correct usage, ‘Monachism. . .a reaction from that 
secular life’ (p. 258). 

In writing the book, it would have been of great advantage to have the various 
selections dated for reference, a matter of some irdportance with Newman (especially 
as the editor stresses the development , of his style after 1843), if not in every in- ' 
stance at least on the list on p. 222. 

The selection made by Professor Harrold will meet with general approval, within 
the hmits of the scope of the book. I should for myself have liked more examples 
of that kind of writing which I should add to Professor Harrold’s categories of 
Newman’s style in his valuable Introduction (on pp. 24-5), of that^p^/Storal style 
which we find at its best on p. 192. 

C. J. Sisson 

Eondon 

The Clue to Pascal. By Emile Cailliet. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 
1943. 187 pp. $2.00. 

Nothing is more difficult (experto crede) than to find the right title for a book on 
Pascal. He himself was not responsible for the designation of either his anti-Jesuit 
pamphlets or his personal reflections. It was his printer who dubbed the former 
Lettres Provinciales, and his friends who christened the latter Pensees. So we need 
not be too nice, nor quarrel with M. Cailliet over ‘the name under which he has 
launched this interesting volume, beyond registering an opinion that what he here 
offers to the reader is one of many clues to a complex problem. 

If I understand him (for the very richness of his material rather obscures his 
argument), his ‘clue’ is the strictly scriptural character of Pascal’s discharge of a 
self-imposed task. ‘ Blaise Pascal, Christian layman [a point most properly stressed : 
cf. pp. 11, 108] preaches Christ in the whole Bible’. This is very true, and we await < 
with eager anticipation. the development promised us (p. 82) of the theme of the 
part played by Scripture in the Provinciales. ‘Pascal and the Bible’ is indeed the 
subject of an elaborate study by M. J. Lhermet (Vrin, 1931) with which M. CaiUiet 
is famihar and which he estimates at its proper value. But there is room for further 
and less prejudiced treatment. The subject is of primary importance in the story 
of Pascal who carried put with characteristic ardour and thoroughness what is a 
dominant feature of Port Koyal teaching . As Dean Church once wrote: ‘It was 
one of the earliest tendencies and efforts of the friends of Port Royal to popularize 
the Bible, and to make it in their own church the household book of devotion . . . 
which the Protestants had succeeded in making it.’ M. Cailliet will certamly not 
^challenge this judgement. 

As for the task itself, viz. the vindication of Christianity, and the date of its 
inception, the writer .sounds an uncertain nqfe. On p. 118 Pascal is given ‘scarcely 
a year’ to work thereon. , On p. 121 the term is extended to five years. Now I am 
prepared to extend it yet further. True, Mme Perier states that the insphiog 
motive was the ‘Miracle of the Holy Thorn’ (March 1656) ; but I cannot but believe 
that Pascal, the convert, began to think of stirring the torpid conscience of his 
lihertin friends as soon as he forsook them for rehgion, i.e. after the fateful ex- 
perience of November 24, 1654. In other words^ the ‘Miracle’ encouraged and 
stimulated a movement already well under way. This may seem trivial, b’git Pascal’s 
life was so short and so fuU that every date is of significance. 

In a book of this compass (only 166 pages of text) there are necessarily some 
summary statements deserving expansion. For instance, the definition of Jansenism 
(p. 48); the equation free thinkers Modernists’ (p. 35)*; the apparent claim that 
Pascal invented the method of allegorical interpretation (p. 86), etc. T would not 
mHnscrire enfaux against such (although I do deny, that the Augmtinics is a quarto !) 
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bnt I desire elucidation which would increase the value of a book which is as good 
an introduction to Pascal as any I know — erudite, well-balanced, up-to-date. 

It is a good book, but I confess to a conviction that it would be stiU better, if 
it were written in French. What to the Frenchman is natural eloquence strikes the 
prosaic Anglo-Saxon as rhetoricaL And Gallicisms abound — ^the Morales of St 
Basil, Arnobe, 'raise’ for 'educate’, 'intercession’ for 'intervention’, 'intervieV’ 
translating 'entretien’ and so on. These are small blemishes which can be removed 
in a reprint. But the whole 'feel’ of the work is so French that the only remedy 
is a translation back into the tongue where M. Cailhet is most at home. 

Since the above notice was written, an English edition of The Clue has been 
published by the S.C.M. Press. (London. 65.). 

H. F. Stewabt 

Cambbidob 

The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino. By P. O. Kbistelleb. Translated into English 
/ by Virginia Conant. New^ York: Columbia University Press; London: 

H. Milford. 1943. xiv+441 pp. 305. 

Originally written in German and completed in 1937, ready for the press in an 
Italian translation in 1938, this work was to remain unpublished until 1943, when 
it eventually saw the light in an English version. To quote the author, its aim is 
‘to reconstruct the essential elements of Ficino’s philosophy’. For such a task 
few scholars could have been better equipped than Dr ElristeUer, whose Supple- 
mentum Ficihianum and various papers on Ficino have easily established him as 
a leading authority on the Florentine humanist. The thought of Marsilio Ficino 
had already been the subject of several books. But this work goes far beyond the 
studies by Saitta, Giuhano, Herbert, Anichini, and Dress, and presents for the 
first time a complete and thorough exposition of Ficino’s philosophical system. 

The philosophy of Marsilio Ficino was t 3 q)ical of the spirit of the Florentine 
Henaissance. It was so not only because it expressed the peculiarly Florentine 
genius for perfecting what others had started, but also because of [its eclecticism, 
an eclecticism which in a difierent sphere though with a similar spirit could be 
found in Pohziano’s Orfeo and Stanze per la Oiostra. It was Leibniz who styled 
Ficino 'Bessarionis in efiectu erga Platonis haeres’, and there is no doubt that 
Ficino felt himself to be a link in the Platonic tradition, the heir of Bessarion and 
the long series of scholars who since the days of the 'Academy’ had interpreted 
Plato’s thought. Eclecticism, as we said, conditioned Ficino’s approach to Plato. 
His system owed undoubtedly very much to Alexandrian, early Christian, and 
ipedieval writings. Yet all these elements were so well blended that no discordant 
note was struck, the result being a coherent system in which the doctrine of Plato 
was harmonized with the tenets of Cfiristianity . Needless to say, Ficino’s chief 
model had been St Augustine. Nevertheless, because of his conformity with 
medieval habits of thought, his bringing of Plato to the forefront of Christian 
philosophical speculation formed in a way the humanist answer to what the 
schoolmen of the thirteenth century and particularly St Thomas Aquinas had 
done for Aristotle. Hence the picture formerly attributed to Francesco Traini 
painted about 1365, in which Plato and Aristotle are placed one on either side of 
Aquinas, symbolizes quite vivicpy the position of the two Greek philosophers in 
the theology of the Renaissance.^ 

How much Fioino’s speculations were based upon the wedding of Plato and 
Christianity, and how, despite his eclectic approach to philosophical problems, he 
succeeded in evolving a system not devoid of original elements, which exerted a 

1 The subject of the picture, which is preserved R. KJibansky, The Continuity of the Platonic 
in St Catherine’s Church, Pisa, is the triumph of Tradition (London, 1939), plate 3. ’ 

St Thomas Aquinas. A reproduction of it is in 
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powerful influence upon the Renaissance mind, is shown in the book under review. 
Quite rightly Dr Kristeller has classified Ficino’s thought under main headings, 
and in spite of its difficulty he has succeeded in giving us a coherent ahd systematic 
exposition of his philosophy. Thanks to the clearness with which the various 
aspects of the Ficinian doctrines are dealt with, even those who do not profess 
philosophy will find the contents of this study well within their reach, enabling 
them to acquaint themselves with an important aspect of Renaissance thought. 
A few details are open to question. To include Tasso’s prose works amongst the 
'Trattati d’Amore’ is rather inaccurate. It is true that some of the dialoghi fail 
within such a category. But it would be weUnigh impossible to describe thus all 
Tasso”s prose writings which, as is well known to any student of Italian literature, 
include discussions on literary, criticism, ethics, etc. Again, one feels forced to 
challenge the view that ‘it is perhaps not too much to say that all of educated 
Florence in the second half of the fifteenth century came under the intellectual 
infiuence of Ficino’s Academy’. Many of Ficino’s Florentine contemporaries were 
doubtless deeply influenced by his philosophy. But there were also scholars closely 
connected with the Medici who were quite unafiected by Ficino’s teaching. This is 
particularly brought home by two treatises on ideas, one by Niccolo da Foligno 
and one anonymous but probably also by Mccolo, both of which were studied by 
Dr Lynn Thorndyke in his Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century, Now what 
is striking in these treatises, both of which are addressed to Lorenzo de Medici, is 
that, with the exception of Porphyry and Macrobius, no Platonists are mentioned, 
and that no notice is taken of Ficino’s writings. Perhaps Dr Thorndyke limited 
Ficino’s influence too much on the strength of this evidence. All the same these 
two treatises show quite clearly how even in the Medicean circle there were scholars 
who were not influenced by Ficino’s Platonism. Incidentally the above-mentioned 
book by Dr Thorndyke does not appear in the bibliography to which may now be 
added also R. Klibansky, ‘Plato’s Parmenides in the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance’, Medieval and Renaissance Studies, i (1943), pp. 281-330.^ 

In spite of such strictures and a few other trifles not -worth mentioning, there is ’ 
no doubt that Dr Kristeller has a claim to the gratitude of all Renaissance scholars 
for providing them with such a valuable account of the philosophy of the scholar 
about whom Pohziano aptly wrote : 

Mores ingenium, musas, sophiamque supremam, 
vis uno dicam nomine? Marsilius. 

In fact a book like this makes one look forward eagerly tp Dr Ehisteller’s edition 
of Francesco da Diacceto’s unpublished works and study on the teaching of philo- 
sophy in Italian universities during the Renaissance, and makes one also express 
the hope that he may present us at some future date with a biography of Ficino 
which will supersede at last the account by Della Torre, which so far remains, in 
spite of its shortcomings, the leading authority on the subject. 

R. Weiss 

London 

Pennsylvania German Literature. By Eaul F. Robackeb. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1943. viii-f217 pp. 
15 ^. ed. 

This well-organized survey of trends from 1683 to 1942 ably demonstrates the 
fimction of serious academic research in the interests of the community. A full 
bibliography gives evidence of ejctensive quest among printed and manuscript 

^ One may also add G. Saitta, Mareilio Ficim Cicognani(Pirenze,1941); G. Pico della Mirandola, 
e lafilosqfia ddV umamsimo (Firenze, 1942); P. De hominis dignitate, Hepta^lm, De ente et uno e 
Rotta, iViccoZd Cusano (MHano, 1942); G. Kco scrittivari, ed. E. Garin (Firenze, 1942). 
della Mirandola, De hominis dignitate, ed, B. 
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material, comprising mainly plays and fiction, part of which, appearing in short- 
lived magazines, was by no means easy to procure. Praise for the author’s labours 
must be tinged with sympathy when he states the unusual and regrettable fact 
that certain works are inaccessible in private collections. Some Enghsh readers 
will be mystified by apparent neglect of H. L. Mencken’s chapter on German in his 
American Language, which has Been for good or ill the vade mecum of most here 
interested in trans- Atlantic usage; Dr Robacker has doubtless good reasons to 
account for the omission. Some will welcome the author’s care to correct false 
impressions, for example his definite exclusion of Kurt Stein’s amusing jargon- 
books of Chicago origin. Others will unite in the hope that this work may deservedly 
provide a model for further research into the language and literature of sihaller 
groups of German-speaking sectarians, notably the Mennonites of Canada. For 
this, and perhaps for further detailed study of Pennsylvania 'Dutch a mbre inten- 
sive examination of individual hterary sources, of mystic or pietist German origin, 
would be desirable. The author purposely excludes much dogmatic and hymnal 
literature, but those who have heard or read the curious antiquated phrases used 
every day by even young Mennonites wiU agree that the matter deserves earnest 
consideration. 

Warde, Warde, so viel Sarde ! 

Deel vun do un deel vun darde ; 

Deel, die sia so wiescht verdreht 

As sie niemand meh verschteht. 


Understanding of this fascinating patchwork of High German, dialect, and jargon 
is one specific proposal of the author for future research. But understanding entails 
an intensive study of the sorts and sources of words and speech-patterns, which 
might well achieve something beyond the characterizatiqn of local literature. Here 
and there the author makes apposite comment on things outside the 'Dutchland’: 
for example the mid- and late-nineteenth century American provincial literature, 
and once (p. 117) the 'European transcendental influence.’ Without any hint of 
political association, I should venture to say that Dr Robacker appears in this 
piece of literary research as an 'isolationist’. But after all, he sets out to perform 
an eleventh-hour task, making a purely regional study before standardization ' will 
have reduced racial minorities to a common level.’ From the point of view of 
European scholarship at least it would be added merit if his success in this warmly 
S 3 mpathetic efiort should induce further research into Old World origins on a 
clear basis of language and style. 

W. F. Maiklakd 


London 


SHORT NOTICES 

In his Two Lectures on an Aesthetic of Literature (Bombay: Karnatak Publishing 
House. 1044. 52 pp. Rs. 1 As. 4), Mr B. S. Mardhekar continues the main theme 
of his earlier Arts and the Man, In the present work he explains the method by 
which he arrives at his conception of the rhythmical pattern of emotional relations 
as the essential quality of great hterature. This pattern he regards as 'more com- 
pelling, more organic than the sequential necessity which the ^stotelians demand 
in a work of literature’. The first lecture, on Form in Literature, discovers form, 
not in the mode of presentation, nor in the relation of the mode to the experiences 
presented, but in the balaiice and harmony of emotion, which forms the subject 
of the second lecture. Here Mr Mardhekar shows how this can be ascertained by 
weighing the meaning and associations of the words which have more than a 
purely existential function. The brevity of the lecture form allows illustration from 
lyrics only and Mr Mardhekar neatly contrasts the use made by Goldsmith and 
T. S. Eliot of 'When lovely woman stoops to foUy There is a hint of the applica- 
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tion of these criteria to King Lear and it is to be hoped that in further work 
Mr Mardhekar will show whether it is possible to apply them to works of similar 
scale and complexity. 

Elizabeth J. Sweetino 

London 

In editing for the first time The Middle English Verse Life of Edward the Confessor 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. .1942. xciii + 142 pp. 125. 6d.)y Miss 
Grace Edna Moore has made available for us an important Middle English work 
hitherto inaccessible and has also collected much illustrative material of special 
importance and significance for the study of medieval legends. She has wisely 
taken MS. Cotton Julius B IX as the basis of her text, the only one undamaged 
or uncondensed, but the collations with Bodley 779 and Ashmole 43 are a model 
of scholarly accuracy, though in the case of the former its divergencies from the 
fuller MS. are so numerous that it is not easy to gain a complete picture of this 
later condensed version which, however, is of very secondary value. The editing 
is excellent, but the critical apparatus is needlessly scanty in a dissertation of this 
size except for the accurate dialectal statistics, which are not always on the other 
hand properly interpreted. On page xci she incorrectly lists among Southern 
features imperative plurals in -ep and past participles with the i- (y-) prefix; these 
are certainly not Southern in any exclusive sense, and to speak of a-\-l + cons. 
a5 a as a Western feature when unmutated is careless. But the actual forms are 
right and the general location of the text correct. The strength of the volume lies 
in the comparative material assembled. We are given the text of the prose life of 
Edward the Confessor from MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 35298, which is specially inter- 
esting for its close relationship with Caxton’s version in his Golden Legend, and *a 
useful survey of the Latin and French lives on the subject. But in her treatment 
of the historical and legendary material Miss Moore would have Been wiser to 
refrain from her rather excessive dogmatism regarding the processes of popular 
canonization. The process of disentangling the legendary material from the ascer- 
tained historical foundations is not quite so easy, but for the accurate assembling 
of facts, many of them hitherto unavailable, our thanks are due. The whole book 
is* an important supplement to Horstmann’s Altenglische Legenden. 

J. P. Oakden 

St Andbews 

Mr G. Wilson Ehught advises readers of his book The Olive and the Sword (London : 
Oxford University Press. 1944. viiL-+-102 pp. 65 .): 

If something must be skipped, skip my comments, which serve mainly to introduce 
and give contemporary impact to a series of great passages. 

The invitation might almost disarm the critic, the more so in that it directs atten- 
tion to Mr Knight’s felicity in the selection of lines and passages. But the critic, 
if not quite disarmed, might persistently object that there is one place for war 
anthologies, and a different place for literary criticism (and probably no place at 
all for sortes ShaTcespearianae), A propos the difference between the two kinds of 
literary enterprise, one might cite a passage from Dne of Rilke’s letters : 
uberheblieh ware es, einem Kunstw^rk zuzumuten, dass es helfen koime; aber dass 
die Spanmmg des Menschlichen, die ein Kunstwerk, ohne sie nach aussen zu verwenden, 
in sich tr%t, dass seine innere Intensitat, ohne extensiv zu werden, dxirch ihre blosse 
Gegepwart, die Tauschung hervorrufen konnte, als ob sie Streben, Forderung, Werbung 
. . . sei : das ist des Kunst-Dings gates Gewissen (nicht sein Beruf ) .... 

The thesis that Shakespeare’s plays were written in prophetic ’^ein is open to 
objections. One recalls a conversation in Peacock’s Gryll Orange: 

Mrs. Opimian. There used to be seven deadly sins. How many has modern progress 
added to them? 
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The Rev. Dr. Opimian. None, I hope, my dear. But this will be due, not to its own 
tendencies, but to the comprehensiveness of the old definitions. 

It is not by virtue of prophecy, but by virtue of the comprehensiveness of the old 
definitions, that Shakespeare’s portraits may have present-day applications. Nor 
was there any originality in his thought of order as the mainstay of the common 
weal ; a glance at the first chapter of Elyot’s Governour — ^to take but one example — 
will show how little Shakespeare varied from the common theme. 

Finally, the critic might object to the zig-zag of Mr Knight’s final chapter, 
where our currency and our* Shakespeare and our national history rush towards 
one another by the propulsion of associative imagery, but here too the critic is 
forestalled by the writer’s own admissions and retires, rather baffled, from the 
transcendental fray. 

^ . W. M. T. Dodds 

London 


The 1939 volume of the very interesting and valuable Handbook of Latin American 
Studies was reviewed here last year. The volume for 1941, edited by Miron Burgin 
(Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1942. 

' XV -f 649 pp. 22s. 6d.), is much larger and wider in scope: nearly 6000 numbered 
items, two new categories — Bibliography, and Labour and Social Welfare — longer 
summaries or commentaries on each item ; the work is correspondingly more useful 
to the specialist. The summaries are unequal: a Brazihan translation of a book 
by Maritair^ (No. 5070) occupies two-thirds of a column (and falls short of perfect 
objectivity), while some of the notes on books in the section on Spanish American 
Literature are too short, sometimes a mere list of contents. Valuable space in these 
very useful notes is sometimes wasted by words merely expressing the personal 
reactions of the bibliographer: the reader wahts information on the book only. 
Two 'special articles’ concern the bibliography of Spanish American journalism 
and that of Argentine sociology. The importance of the first topic for literature 
as well as for political history is of course far greater than a European would at 
first suppose, and this ‘primera exploracion’ is greatly to be welcomed. The second 
list (surprisingly short) is preceded by a most interesting essay by Professor Povina : 
the bibhography itself is a select one of sources. The preface to the bibliography 
of philosophy is an interesting list of journals published in Latin America in which 
articles on this branch of learning are to be found. Professor Frondizi laments the 
fact that no outstanding exclusively philosophical journal exists; Mexico and the 
Argentine appear to encourage philosophical writing most, and Colombia and Cuba 
seem to occupy the second place. To attempt to explain the relative absence of 
metaphysical activity in Latin America is a fascinating theme that would lead one 
very far into understanding the Latin American world. The editor of the Handbook 
and the long list of contributors have again earned the gratitude of all hispanists 


and others to whom this bibliography offers invaluable service. 
Sheffiedd 


E. Sabmiento, 


Professor Mario A. Pei’s Languages for War and Reace (New York: Vanni, 1943. 
575 pp.) contains useful summary accounts of English (English v. American), 
German, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Russian and Japanese, as well as 
briefer indications about other languages. The chapters have been done by experts, 
and each ^ major language is accompanied by a classified vocabulary. The whole 
is directed toward practical ends and the editor’s view is that 

The ihan who has some practical acquaintance withUnglish, French, German, Spanish, 
Portugu^e, Italian, Russian, 'and Japanese is, roughly speaking, in a position to make 
his way round the world. If to this Imowledge he adds a smattering of Arabic, Chinese, 
Malay, Dutch, and the ability to identify a few other tongues, so that he can distinguish 
between Polish egid Czech, Swedish and Danish, Finnish and Hungarian at least in their 
written form, his linguistic education, for purely utilitarian purposes, is completed. 
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The persons concerned to acquire this naultifarious knowledge will be 'American 
soldiers scattered through the four corners of the globe in the post-war days while 
the preliminaries of a permanent peace are being worked out', commercial mis- 
sionaries and diplomatic and consular representatives. 

One approaches so much erudition with due abasement. It seems we might have 
had to learn 2796 tongues, and indeed we may still be under that obligatidn for 
other than purely utilitarian purposes, "the selection of necessary languages made 
is unexpected in some particulars. Chinese is rated curiously low in view of the 
assumption that China wiU be the fourth Great Power, an assumption said to be 
stronger in the United States than here. A glance at the map for Japanese explains 
the matter, since all the' Japanese conquests are ringed round for Japanese. In 
like manner Itahan is depicted as a language of emigration, colonization or wide 
use in South France, Dalmatia and Greece, Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, Eritrea, Ethiopia 
and Somaliland. To represent languages by maps is extraordinarily difficult. What- 
ever the conventions adopted, the masses or colours make suggestions which may 
be quite misleading. Thus, for German, all Scandinavia is heavily barred as a place 
where German, is ‘widely spoken’, and South America is pretty heavily dotted. 
Only a few dots represent English as ‘widely-spoken’ in Scandinavia, though even 
in Sweden — the most refractory of these states — ^there is more English than German, 
despite a strong academic prejudice against it. And how is one to represent the 
use of English in the China Seas, one of its principal areas of usefulness ? Though 
the maps are on Mercator’s projection, we lose the handsome bonus of North Canada 
and Baffinland, though the French language looks very solid in the Sahara and 
Congo forests. 

So far as the choice of principal languages is concerned, I should rate Chinese 
above Japanese for utility and for scholarship. To read Japanese one has to learn 
two Chinese dialects ! The need for Arabic in the Near East I should rate very 
high. In Iraq we came to the verge of disaster by plunging on with a mere lingua 
franca in a region where subtleties of intrigue are cardinal. In South and Central 
America one must have Spanish and Portuguese, but other languages are only 
valid for minority groups. In Europe only French ranks near English, since it :i^ 
the key to the Mediterranean area and to cultured contacts. What use can be made 
of Russian, if Russia keeps her frontiers sealed, is^ most uncertain. 

William J. Entwistlb 

OXFOBD 

Don Joaquin Casalduero’s essay Vida y obra de Galdos (Buenos Aires. Editorial 
Lqsada. 1943. 186 pp. |2 m/arg.) gives only the main lines of Perez Galdos’s 
biography and concentrates upon viewing the vast body of his work as a whole: 

‘ se propone mostrar la imidad interior de la obra galdosiana y el desarrollo organico 
del mundo de Galdos, que va de la Historia a la Mitologia, de la Materia al Espiritu, . 
de Espaha a la Humanidad.’ The author of the Episodios nacionales wrote almost 
continuously for over fifty years, within which period the latest critic of his work 
discerns four epochs : (i) Historico y abstracto ; (ii) Naturalista ; (iii) EspirituaMsta", 
(iv) Mitol6gico. About this division there are suggestions of arbitrariness, only 
partly overcome by the insertion of ‘sub-periods’, and one looks somewhat askance 
at the ‘rhythm’ of ‘13, 11, 13, 11’, which, after some slight manipulation of his 
material, Sr. Casalduero is able to find in Galdos’s productivity. But this artifi- 
ciality does not prevent his study from being a good one. We could, indeed, wish 
it were much longer, for the smallness of the scale and the size of the wood make 
it hard to see the individual trees, and each of these mqrits careful study. Sr. Casal- 
duero has not only a concise and closely-packed style but he can seize and convey 
the essential qualities of any work with which he deals, and thus he throws new 
light upon more than one of Galdos’s best known novels. In the four pages, for 
example, which are all he can spare for Dona Perfecta, he brings out both the 
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es^anolismo and the nniversality of Gald6s’s conception of its principal figure, 
draws thumbnail sketches of the characters that surround her, fills in the back- 
ground, estimates the position of the novel in the evolution of its author’s art and 
discusses its somewhat obtrusive thesis. However much, or however little, thestudent 
may know of Galdos, he cannot fail to profit by reading this slight study. 

E. Allisoh Peees 

Livebpool 

Few men of letters have ever caused themselves to be talked about more than 
Winckelmann. His vanity, snobbery and abnormality were as important as his 
scholarship from the point of view of publicity. One is reminded not a little of 
the fortunes of Oscar Wilde. Professor Henry Caraway Hatfield’s WincJcelmann 
and his German Critics, 1755-81. A Prelude to the Classical Age (Columbia Univer- 
sity Germanic Studies, New Series, xv. New York: King’s Crown Press. 1943. 
xi+169 pp. $1.75) studies Winckehnann’s vogue during his heyday and in the 
decade or so after his death. While the book covers well-tilled ground, it is obviously 
based upon a close study of contemporary sources and contributes valuable data. 
Much light is shed upon the background of the age of Lessing, but what we miss is 
a more generally penetrating summing-up of the Winckelmann tradition than is 
given in the rather perfunctory conclusion, particularly its effects upon the rise 
of the historical method in criticism, upon the movement towards the transference 
of aesthetic norms into the field of ethics and upon the mingling of Hellenism, 
primitivism and utopianism. The author surveys the reaction of contemporary 
periodical literature, and moves from Lessing to* Klotz, Klopstock, Gerstenberg 
and Herder, and thence to the hostility of the Sturm und Drang and the general 
decline of the vogue in the 1770’s. This last is of much significance, and the point 
emerges clearly that though Winckelmann’s star soon set, his critics were Hellenists 
rmlgri eux, so great was the influence he exercised. 

A. Gillies 

Hull 

Blackwell’s German Texts under the General Editorship of Professor Boyd is a 
series that has used very well the opportunity to widen the selection of annotated 
texts available for students of German literature. Books were needed to reflect a 
changed taste, to illustrate modern authors, and also to fill in some extraordinary 
gaps. A number of great writers have only been represented in the past by slighter 
or less characteristic work. Hebbel’s Herodes und Mariamne (edited by Edna Purdie. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell." 1943. xxxviii+ 168 pp. Is, Cd.) is from this point of view 
a happy choice. It is a major work, an exciting one, and it shows more efiectively 
than any other single play all the facets of Hebbel’s creative ambition. An adverse 
view of Hebbel could maintain that his philosophy of history spoils his tragedy ; 
or that his interest in a clash between two powerful ‘ characters ’ creating their own 
destiny spoils his philosophy of history ; or that his psychology introduces distracting 
complications because it is now and again morbid. But Herodes und Mariamne 
certainly comes nearest to reconciling these hostile elements with a high degree 
of artistic unity, and perhaps it is Wcause the play faces in several directions 
at once that it makes an effect of spaciousness and grandeur. 

Professor Purdie’s introduction and notes are full of discretion. They give the 
relevant highly interesting information about the sources and growth of the 
work, and it is difficult to imagine Hebbel better served by editorial purpose and 
enthusiasm. The editor has achieved particular success in one very notable way: 
without ;^elding a jot to an plder style of editing in the matter of conscientiousness 
and detail, she has avoid.ed irrelevance. Every line is informed with the one pur- 
pose of making the student sensitive to the author’s creation in its variopa aspects. 

R. Peacock 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
April — ^June 1944 

With the collaboration of Pamela Gbadou- (Er^lish) 


GENERAL 

Majidhekab, B. S., Two Lectiires on an Aesthetic of Literature. Bombay, Kar- 
natak Publishing House, Rs. 1 As. 4. 

The Yale Review Anthology, ed. by W. Cross and H. MaoAfee. Yale and Oxford 
Univ. Presses. 185. 6d. „ 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 

Spanish. 

MacKay, D. E., The Rouble Invitation in the Legend of Don Juan. Stanford 
and Oxford Univ. Presses. 185. 6d. 

Pbebs, E. a., Spanish — ^Now. London, Methuen. 65. 

French. 

Clabk, R. E., and Poston, L., Jr., French Syntax List. New York, Henry Holt. 
Hoeemank, E. J., Alain Chartier. New York, Wittes Press. 

Hugo, V., Les Feuilles d’Automne, ed. by L. Bisson. Oxford, Blackwell. 65 . 
Lewis, D. B. W., Ronsard. London, Sheed and Ward. 125. 6d. 

PiEBBE d’Abebnun oe Fetcecam, Le Secre de Secrez,- ed. 0. A. Beckerlegge 
(Anglo-Norman Texts, v). Oxford, Blackwell. 305. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 

English. 

(а) General (including linguistic) 

Cbaigie, W. a., Problems of Spelling Reform (S.P.E. Tract,* lxiii). Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 35. 6d. 

English Institute Annual, 1942. Columbia and Oxford Univ. Presses. I 65 . 6d. 

Route, H. V., Basic English and the Problem of a World Language. Royal 
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